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the  next  generation. 
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in  gaining  wider  and  deeper  Ivnowledgc  in  tbis  lield. 
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FOREWORD 


THE  PROBLEM 


In  the  foreword  to  the  Report  of  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Board  on  National  Planning 
and  Public  Works  in  Relation  to  Natural  Re- 
sources and  including  land  use  and  water 
resources,  dated  December  1. 1934,  Avere  the  fol- 
lowing two  i^aragraphs: 

The  proWems  conteiing  arouiul  lund  and  water  can- 
not be  solved  in  these  terms  alone,  but  require  for 
their  practical  and  successful  treatment  a  full  con- 
sideration of  the  broader  but  closely  related  aspects 
of  agriculture,  industry,  labor,  transportation,  com- 
munication, health,  education,  public  finance,  and 
government  organization. 

Finally,  human  resources  and  human  values  are 
more  significant  than  the  land,  water,  and  minerals  on 
which  men  are  dependent.  The  application  of  en- 
gineering and  technological  knowledge  to  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  natural  resources  of  the  Nation  is  not 
an  end  in  itself,  but  is  to  be  conceived  as  a  means  of 
progressively  decreasing  the  burdens  imposed  upon 
labor,  raising  the  standard  of  living,  and  enhancing 
the  well-being  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  It  follows 
that  the  social  directives  back  of  such  technical  pro- 


grams should  be  developed  by  jjersons  competent  by 
training  and  point  of  view  to  appraise  the  human 
values  involved. 

Many  substantial  investigations  have  been 
directed  by  biological,  medical,  psychological, 
educational,  and  other  experts  toward  one  or 
another  aspect  of  the  problems  connected  with 
tlie  American  population  problem.  It  is  im- 
portant that  there  should  be  widespread  recog- 
nition that  there  are  a  great  many  emerging 
problems  in  this  field  of  population  which  de- 
serve attention  and  that  a  great  many  experts 
in  the  country  are  studying  them.  The  results 
of  inquiry  need  to  be  thoroughly  absorbed  by 
a  much  larger  number  of  our  people  to  the  end 
that  action  taken  in  the  furtherance  of  Amer- 
ican interests  shall  be  based  upon  as  much  in- 
formation and  wisdom  as  may  be  available, 
and  that  the  further  development  of  such 
information  and  wisdom  be  encouraged. 


METHOD  OF  STUDY 


The  National  Resources  Committee  pre- 
sented this  problem  to  its  science  committee, 
designated  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  the  Social  Science  Research  Council, 
and  the  American  Council  on  Education. 
This  Committee,  looking  at  the  problem  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  natural,  social,  and 
educational  sciences,  all  of  which  are  severally 
and  jointly  interested  in  any  broad  picture  of 
population  problems,  recommended  that  a 
special  population  committee  be  set  np  to 
supervise  the  preparation  of  this  report  and 
that  the  details  of  the  plan  be  worked  out  by 
a  technical  staff.  The  topics  treated  are 
summed  up  under  the  following  heads : 

The     Trend     of    Popidation :      Economic 

Aspects 
Regional  Distribution  of  Economic   Op- 
portunity 
Trends  in  Population  Redistribution 
Regional  and  Racial  Differences  in  Repro- 
duction Rates 
Social  Conditions  Affecting  Birth  Rates 
Physical    Characteristics    and    Biological 
Inheritance 


Health  and  Physical  Development 
Social  Development  and  Education 
Cultural  Diversity  in  American  Life 
Govermnent  Research  on  Population 

The  supervising  committee  consisted  of  Ed- 
win B.  Wilson,  chairman,  professor  of  vital 
statistics  in  the  school  of  public  health  of  Har- 
vard University:  W^illiam  F.  Ogbnrn.  profes- 
sor of  sociology  in  the  L^niversity  of  Chicago; 
Charles  H.  Judd,  head  of  the  department  of 
education  in  the  LTiiivei-sity  of  Chicago;  War- 
ren S.  Thonqison,  director  of  the  Scripps 
Foundation  for  Research  in  Population  Prob- 
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SIGNIFICANCE 


In  general  and  without  endorsement  of  all 
details,  we  commend  this  report  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  several  agencies  most  directly 
concerned  with  the  problems  involved,  with  a 
view  to  such  legislation  and  administration  as 
may  be  appropriate ;  and  further  to  the  consid- 


eration of  the  American  people  in  shaping 
broad  national  policies  regarding  our  popula- 
tion problems.  Some  of  these  policies  may,  of 
course,  center  around  the  National  Govern- 
ment ;  others  around  State  and  local  govern- 
ments; and  still  others  around  the  familv.  the 
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lioiue,   ami   \i»luiit!iry   associations   of   various 
kinds. 

tt  cannot  1)0  too  stronply  empiiasizinl,  how- 
ever, tiiat  this  report-  deals  not  nieroly  with 
proi)leins  re<rardiiiir  the  (|iiaiitity,  (piality,  and 
distriimtion  of  population,  iiuporlant  as  tliey 
are,  but  also  with  the  widening  of  opi)ortuni- 
ties  for  the  individuals  making  uj)  this  popula- 
tion, no  matter  how  many  or  where  they  are. 
In  our  democratic  system  we  must  progres- 
sively make  available  to  all  groups  what  we 
assume  to  be  American  standards  of  life.    The 


gains  of  the  Xation  are  essentially  mass  gains, 
and  the  birthright  of  the  American  citizen 
slioidd  not  be  lost  by  indifference  or  neglect. 
Foremost  among  all  the  gains  of  civilization 
are  health  and  education,  and  in  our  land  we 
cannot  long  continue,  to  deny  the  opportunity 
for  an  American  minimum  of  health  and  edu- 
cation to  any  of  our  fellow  citizens.  Tliis  is 
one  of  the  first  great  goals  to  which  a  national 
program  for  the  use  of  our  natural  resources 
Jiuist  lead. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
POPULATION  PROBLEMS 


IT  IS  apparent  that  great  clianges  are  taking 
place  in  the  population  of  the  United 
States :  transition  from  an  era  of  rapid  growth 
to  a  period  of  stationary  or  decreasing  num- 
bers, increase  in  the  proportion  of  children  sur- 
viving to  maturity,  limitation  of  births  in 
varying  degrees  among  different  groups,  redis- 
tribution of  people  in  relation  to  natural  re- 
sources and  social  institutions.  Some  of  these 
are  the  culmination  of  tendencies  that  have 
long  been  at  work.  They  affect  the  founda- 
tions of  human  experience  in  biological  in- 
heritance, family  i-elations,  and  the  conditions 
of  daily  living.  Many  of  these  changes,  al- 
ready in  force  or  appearing  on  the  horizon,  are 
very  encouraging,  bringing  enhanced  oppor- 
tunity for  good  living  to  millions  of  people 
who  would  be  severely  handicapped  if  the 
population  trends  of  the  nineteenth  century 
were  projected  without  change  far  into  the 
future.  Some  changes,  such  as  the  increase 
in  the  projiortion  of  aged  persons,  while  gi-ati- 
fying.  raise  problems  of  considerable  difficulty 
and  imiDortance.  Other  tendencies,  revealed  by 
an  analysis  of  the  rates  of  increase  and  de- 
crease of  different  population  groups,  lead  to 
very  serious  questions  regarding  the  biological 
and  cultural  forces  now  oi^erative  in  American 
life. 

The  committee  on  population  problems  of 
the  National  Resources  Committee  has  sought 
to  explore  these  problems  with  the  aid  of  a 
technical  staff  and  through  conferences  with 
scholars  in  related  fields.  On  some  points,  the 
evidence  is  adequate  and  decisive.  On  other 
points,  definite  conclusions  are  impossible  be- 
cause of  deficiencies  and  inaccuracies  in  the 
source  data  on  po])ulation  now  availalile  in  tliis 
country.  The  committee  has  investigated  the 
relation  of  population  changes  to  physical  wel- 
fare, education,  and  cultural  life,  reaching  be- 
yond pure  demography  and  vital  statistics  into 
the  analysis  and  interpretation  of  various  con- 
ditions affecting  the  conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  human  resources  in  this  country.  In 
these  fields  the  procedure  is  frankly  explora- 
tory, raising  many  problems  that  are  left  im- 
answered.  The  committee  has  attempted  to 
formulate  some  of  the  main  implications  or 
corollaries  of  population  studies  for  social  ac- 
tion, relative  to  such  objectives  as  the  general 
increase  of  health  and  intelligence,  and  the  pro- 
vision of  greater  opportunities  for  economic 
and  cultural  advance;  but  all  such  formulations 
are  obviously  tentative  and  exjwrimental,  to  be 
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confirmed    or    revised    in    the    light    of    new 
evidence. 

1.  The  Trend  of  the  National  Population 

The  settling  of  Europeans  in  America  coin- 
cided with  an  acceleration  of  population 
gi'owth  in  Europe.  Natural  increase  of  Euro- 
pean stocks  rose  continuously  through  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  Popula- 
tion growth  is  now,  however,  slowing  down  in 
western  Europe,  while  it  continues  with  full 
force  in  eastern  Europe,  and  is  rising  in  some 
parts  of  Asia.  The  great  increase  of  world 
poiDulation  during  the  last  few  centuries  re- 
sulted from  the  lowering  of  death  rates,  in- 
creases in  production  and  trade,  the  opening 
up  of  new  areas,  and  the  introduction  of  sani- 
tary measures.  A  slowing  down  of  population 
growth  is  now  in  evidence. 

These  general  trends  are  clearly  reflected  in 
the  course  of  population  change  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  likely  that  population  growth 
was  never  more  rapid  in  any  nation  than 
among  the  j'outhfid  population  of  this  New 
World,  from  the  days  of  colonial  settlement  to 
the  time  of  the  Civil  War — with  an  increase  of 
35  percent  per  decade.  The  signs  of  an  ap- 
proaching change  were  already  present,  how- 
ever, in  the  gradual  lowering  of  ratios  of  chil- 
dren to  women  in  the  northeastern  States  dur- 
ing the  early  nineteenth  century;  but  these 
signs    passed    unnoticed    for    many    decades. 

Crude  rates  of  natural  increase  now  register 
the  slowing  down  of  population  growth  in  the 
United  States,  and  more  refined  analysis  yields 
even  more  striking  i-esults.  The  birth  rate  has 
been  declining  for  many  decades;  the  total 
mirriber  of  births  i^er  year  reached  a  peak  in 
the  years  1921-25.  Since  1929  there  has  been 
a  general  trend  toward  decrease  in  the  nmnber 
of  births  each  year.  Moreover,  when  "true 
rates"  are  computed  to  eliminate  the  tempo- 
rary effects  of  variations  in  age  distribution, 
it  is  found  that  the  intrinsic  re])roductive  trend 
is  already  slightly  below  that  required  for 
permanent  population  replacement.  In  other 
words,  if  no  change  occurred  in  the  propor- 
tions of  persons  surviving  from  birth  to  dif- 
ferent ages  or  in  fertility  rates  of  women  at 
different  ages,  population  growtli  woidd  grad- 
ually cease.  Actually  there  is  good  reason  to 
expect  that  further  decline  in  fertility  rates 
will  be  more  rapid  than  the  rise  in  survival 
rates.     Furthermore,  there  will  be  a  peak  in 
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the  number  of  young  persons  of  marriageable 
age  about  194.")  (about  '10  years  after  the  peak 
in  tlie  numl)er  of  birtlis  already  mentioned). 
Therefore,  after  the  middle  of  the  century  fur- 
ther decrease  nuist  be  expected  in  llio  number 
of  births  each  year  unless  present  trends  in 
fertility  are  reversed  or  unless  the  p()])ulation 
is  augmented  by  heavy  immigration. 

The  most  recent  estimates  of  future  pojjula- 
tion  change,  prepared  for  this  report  by  War- 
ren S.  Thompson  and  P.  K.  Wlielpton.  are 
based  on  three  sets  of  hypotheses  for  birth 
rates  and  for  death  rates.  On  the  assumjition 
of  medium  fertility  and  mortality  rates,  popu- 
lation will  contiiuie  to  grow  for  50  years  but 
at  a  constantly  decreasing  rate,  reaching  1.53,- 
000.000  in  1980.  Assuming  a  net  innnigration 
of  100.000  jiersons  per  vear  from  1940  on.  the 
figure  for  1980  is  raised  to  158.000.000.  Even 
\\\{\\  the  highest  rates  that  can  reasonably  be 
assumed,  tliere  would  be  a  natural  increase  of 
less  than  50.000.000  from  19:55  to  1980.  The 
minimum  estimate  assumes  a  decline  of  about 
one-third  in  the  fertilitv  of  native  white 
women  from  the  19:30-34  level  to  1980,  with  no 
net  accession  of  immigrants.  This  estimate 
gives  a  peak  population  of  l:38,0(X),000  in  1955, 
with  a  decrease  of  10,000.000  during  the  next 
quarter  century. 

A  cliaiige  in  age  distribution  is  accompany- 
ing the  change  in  trend  of  total  popidation. 
The  estimates  for  40  years  hence,  based  on 
"medium'"  assumptions  as  regards  births  and 
deaths  and  with  no  allowance  for  immigration, 
indicate  the  presence  of  an  approximately 
equal  mmiber  of  persons — al)out  2  million — at 
each  year  of  age  from  birth  to  60  years.  There 
will  be  a  smaller  number  of  persons  at  the 
later  ages,  but  they  will  form  a  nnich  larger 
projjortion  of  the  total  than  at  j)resent.  In 
1900  there  wei'e  90  persons  under  20  years  of 
age  for  each  1(X)  persons  aged  20  to  60  years, 
whereas  the  corresponding  ratio  in  1935  w^as 
only  68  and  by  1975  willbe  about  48.  Con- 
Aersely.  where  there  were  13  persons  over  60 
yeai-s  of  age  per  100  persons  aged  20  to  60  years 
in  1900.  the  correspontling  ratio  in  1935  was  17 
and  in  1975  will  be  about  :34. 

These  changes  present  a  whole  new  set  of 
national  problems,  the  jn-oblems  of  a  "mature 
population."  This  characterization  of  the 
situation  in  Minnesota  by  the  [)hinning  board 
of  that  State  is  applicable  to  the  Xation  as  a 
whole : 

Minnesota  has  conio  of  aso  and  is  reacliin;;  a  period 
of  ninturity  *  *  *  xiiis  is  in  no  sense  a  cause  for 
gloom.  The  period  of  middle  ago  may  lie  for  a  nation 
as  for  an  individual,  the  most  productive  and  happiest 
period  of  existence.  We  .-in',  liowever,  face  to  face 
with  the  sober  and  thousht-provokiug  necessity  of 
developing  a  way  of  life  for  a  mature  community.' 

The  urban  population  of  the  Xation  is  al- 
ready so  great  in  relation  to  the  rural  popula- 

'  Rrport  of  the  Minnesota  State  Planning  Board,  November 
193i,  pt.  I,  p.   1. 


tion  that  future  growth  of  cities  will  be  much 
slower  anil  more  uncertain  than  in  the  past. 
Urban  growth  will  probably  expand  the  pe- 
riphery of  existing  industrial  and  commercial 
centers  faster  than  the  central  cities.  The 
population  of  the  Nation  ap|)ears  to  be  ap- 
proacliing  stabilization  both  in  number  and  in 
geogra])! ileal  tlistribution. 

The  change  from  an  expanding  to  a  stabil- 
ized or  slowly  decreasing  national  population 
entails  new  economic  and  social  problems,  but 
it  also  opens  up  new  possibilities  of  orderly 
progress.  This  is  especially  important  in  view 
of  onr  changed  economic  sit  nation.  Practically 
all  of  the  good  land  available  for  agriculture 
has  been  settled,  the  best  timber  stands  have 
been  exploited,  and  some  types  of  mining  al- 
ready show  diminishing  returns.  Probably 
there  will  be  some  further  discovery  of  minerals 
and  reclamation  of  land,  but  future  economic 
progress  must  be  achieved  for  the  most  part  by 
the  conser\ation  and  better  use  of  natural 
resources  already  tapped. 

It  must  be  emiihasized,  however,  that  the  ap- 
proaching equilibrium  thus  indicated  is  not  a 
static  but  a  dynamic  eciuilibrium,  in  which 
some  large  groups  are  increasing  rapidly  while 
other  large  groups  are  tending  toward  extinc- 
tion. The  passing  of  tlie  fi-ontier  also  accentu- 
ates the  sharp  contrasts  in  opportunity  and 
levels  of  living  now  existing  among  people  in 
different  regions  of  the  United  States.  Fur- 
thermore, with  increased  facilities  for  trans- 
})ortation  and  connnnnication  there  is  likely  to 
be  a  greater  shuttling  of  migrants  back  and 
forth  between  communities.  The  whole  tempo 
of  social  change  is  becoming  increasingly 
rapid.  After  the  stabilization  of  national 
population  growth,  we  .shall  still  be  confroiUetl 
with  imjiortant  problenis  of  internal  shifts  and 
adjustments. 

The  transition  fi'om  an  increasing  to  a  sta- 
tionary or  decreasing  pojiulation  may  on  th6 
whole  be  beneficial  to  the  life  of  the  Nation. 
It  insures  the  contimiance  of  a  favarable  ratio 
of  population  to  natural  resources  in  the  United 
States.  Each  citizen  of  this  country  will  con- 
tinue to  have,  on  the  avei-age,  a  larger  amount 
of  arable  land,  minerals,  and  other  natural 
resources  at  his  disposal  than  the  citizen  of  any 
of  the  countries  of  the  Old  World.  This  sup- 
plies the  material  basis  for  a  high  level  of  liv- 
ing, if  these  resources  are  used  wisely  and  if 
cidtural  conditions  are  favorable  to  initiative 
and  cooperative  endeavor. 

The  gradual  decrease  in  the  proportion  of 
children,  at  least  in  many  sections  of  the  })opn- 
lation.  raises  problems  of  major  national  inter- 
est. This  aspect  of  the  situation  has  been 
treated,  especially  in  European  writings,  under 
such  captions  as  A  Nation  Without  Youth. 
We  shall  return  to  this  question  in  a  later  sec- 
tion. Here  we  may  simply  sound  a  warning 
against  the  hasty  projection  of  past  trends  into 
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the  future,  without  taking  into  account  new 
conditions  that  may  arise  to  change  these 
trends.  Questions  relating  to  changing  re- 
productive tendencies  call  for  very  careful 
analysis,  but  there  is  no  occasion  for  hysteria. 
Even  on  the  mininiuni  assumptions  described 
above,  the  population  of  the  United  States  in 
1980  would  be  equal  to  that  of  todaj'. 

The  Population  Committee  has  given  some 
attention  to  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  slowing  down  of  population  may  have  been 
a  factor  of  any  considerable  importance  in  the 
onset  and  course  of  the  dejiression.  The  answer 
to  this  question  seems  to  be  mainly  negative. 
The  housing  shortage  which  developed  during 
the  war  and  the  subsequent  spurt  in  urban  pop- 
ulation gi*owth  in  the  early  twenties  stimulated 
a  boom  in  the  building  industry,  from  which 
the  recession  in  1928-29  may  have  been  one  of 
the  contributory  factors  to  the  depression.  But 
this  cannot  be  attributed  primarily  to  a  change 
in  the  trend  of  total  jiopulatioi^. 

The  slowing  down  of  population  growth  will 
not  cause  any  sudden  economic  disturbances. 
Tlie  population  at  ages  20-45  years  was 
and  still  is  steadily  increasing,  and  will  not 
reach  its  peak  until  about  1950.  Obviously, 
speculations  based  on  continued  rapid  expan- 
sion of  population  would  be  hazardous. 
Changes  in  i>opulation  trends  must  be  taken 
realistically  into  account,  and  this  is  possible 
because  of  the  gradual  character  of  these 
changes  and  the  time  interval  between  birth 
and  economic  productivity. 

It  follows  from  an  analysis  of  the  trend  of 
the  Nation's  population  that  continued  expan- 
sion of  the  domestic  market  for  American 
goods  and  services  must  be  sought  through  the 
increase  of  effective  consumer  demand,  through 
increased  productivity  and  broadened  distribu- 
tion of  income,  rather  than  in  tlie  numerical 
increase  of  population.  This  has  important 
implications  regarding  the  relative  demand  for 
different  types  of  jiroducts,  but  these  have  not 
been  elaborated  in  this  report — except  with 
reference  to  the  division  of  population  between 
farming  and  industrial-commercial  communi- 
ties.^ There  is  certainly  ample  opportunity  for 
the  improvement  of  levels  of  living  among 
large  pojudation  groups  in  the  United  States. 
Clearly  the  main  implication  of  this  analysis  is 
a  constructive  emphasis  on  the  community  of 
interests  of  the  American  peoj)le.  in  economic 
as  well  as  in  cultural  matters. 

The  economic  problems  of  persons  who  have 
passed  the  period  of  gainful  productivity  have 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Nation 
through  social  security  legislation  and  related 
issues.  There  is  need,  however,  for  calling  at- 
tention to  some  of  the  neglected  aspects  of  the 
changing  age  distribution.  The  most  striking 
feature  of  this  shift,  to  be  expected  during  the 
next  few  decades,  is  the  increa.se  in  the  number 
of   older   workers  relative  to   the   number  of 
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younger  adults.  Between  1935  and  1975,  the 
estimated  increase  in  the  number  of  persons 
20-44  years  of  age,  on  the  "medium''  hypo- 
thesis, amounts  to  only  6  percent,  whereas  an 
increase  of  69  percent  is  expected  in  the  number 
of  persons  45-64  years.  The  analysis  of  the 
age  distribution  of  workei-s  in  different  indus- 
tries shows  that  occupations  that  have  been  de- 
clining hold  older  workers,  but  that  the  per- 
sonnel of  new  industries  is  heavily  weighted 
with  young  people.  These  findings  suggest  the 
importance  to  national  economy  and  individual 
morale  of  greater  consideration  of  conditions 
affecting  the  employment  of  older  workers,  and 
of  provisions  for  retraining  and  increasing  the 
adaptability  of  individual  workers  displaced 
from  their  usual  occupations  by  technological 
change.^ 

The  increasing  proportion  of  aged  persons 
in  the  population  raise.s  cultural  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic problems.  Vigor  and  contentment  in 
old  age  rest  on  the  foundations  of  good  health 
and  intellectual  vitality  in  youth.  Education 
has  commonly  been  viewed  chiefly  as  prepara- 
tion for  the  middle  years  of  maximinn  produc- 
tivity. Educators  now  insist  that  it  must  also 
interpret  the  immediate  experiences  of  child- 
hood and  youth,  and  there  is  a  growing  idea 
that  education  should  make  possible  an  intel- 
lectual development  continuing  throughout  life. 
The  place  of  aged  persons  in  the  family  has 
received  little  attention  from  American  psy- 
chologists and  sociologists.  Here,  as  in  rela- 
tions between  parents  and  children,  mutual  tol- 
erance and  appreciation  may  contribute  to  a 
greater  sense  of  personal  security,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  individual  experience,  and  the  increase 
of  human  happiness.  Thus  the  changing  pop- 
ulation pattern  in  the  United  States  carries  far 
reaching  implications  for  education,  recreatioii, 
conditions  of  labor,  and  family  living. 

The  gradMol  sloitnng  doicn  of  population 
ffroirth  is  due  to  social^  changes  taking  place 
throughout  the  whole  civilized  world.  The 
trend  toward  cessation  of  natural  increase  and 
toward  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  older 
people  will  not  necessarily  lead  to  unhappy 
residts,  though  these  changes  raise  prohlems 
that  need  careful  consideration.  There  is  no 
reason  for  the  hasty  adoption  of  any  measures 
designed  to  stimulate  population  growth  in 
this  country. 

Problems  relating  to  the  welfare  of  persons 
past  middle  life  are  becoming  increasingly 
urgent.  In  addition  to  provisions  for  insur- 
ance and  other  old  age  benefits,  attention 
should  be  given  to  opportunities  for  and  con- 
ditions of  employment  of  older  icorhers  not 
ready  for  retirement.  There  should  be  con- 
sideration of  further  possibilities  for  adult 
education  and  other  7nea.iures  for  enhancing  the 
usefulness  and  increasing  the  joy  of  persons  in 
the  later  middle  and  last  years  of  life. 

'  Sec  ch.    I.   sec.   4. 


Population  Problems 

2.  Population  Distribution 
and  Redistribution 

IVopk'  have  iMitered  the  United  States  (1) 
by  various  routes  as  cohmists  or  iiuiiiifrrants 
and  (2)  bv  birth.  The  first  of  these  primary 
forces  influencing  the  distribution  of  popula- 
tion in  this  country  brouplit  i)eople  to  points 
along  tlu'  whole  Atlantic  seaboard  at  first,  and 
then  led  to  concentration  of  innnigrants  in  cer- 
tain areas  of  expanding  industrial  opportu- 
nity, notably  in  the  Northeast,  with  areas  .of 
secondarv  concentration  in  other  sections,  in 
the  Middle  States,  Northwest,  Far  West,  and 
Southwest.  The  second  of  the  primary  forces 
in  ])0))ulation  distribution  (differential  natu- 
ral increase  among  regions  and  types  of  com- 
nnniity)  has  tended  toward  accunudation  of 
population  in  the  most  rural  .sections  of  the 
country.  Innnigration  is  now  relatively  unim- 
portant, but  differential  natural  increase  is 
still  an  active  force.  Duiing  the  years  1930-34, 
55  percent  of  the  total  natural  increase 
occurred  in  the  States  of  the  South  and  North- 
west, which  contain  only  about  one-third  of 
the  total  population. 

Internal   migration   constantly   modifies   the 
accunudation  of  population  that  would  other- 
wise i-esult  in  certain  areas  from  immigration 
or    differential    natural    increase.      In    many 
cases   it   brings   about   new   concent  i-ations  of 
population  in   response  to  econonuc  opportu- 
nities or  other  attractions.     In  1930,  about  23 
percent  of  the  total  native  white  })opulation 
and  25  ]iercent  of  the  total  Negro  ]>opulation 
were  living  outside  the  States  in  whicii  they 
wei-e  born.     There  has  been  a  constant  inter- 
changi'  of  population  between  diffei'ent  areas, 
but  two  main  movements  have  pi-edominated : 
(1)    the  movement  to  new  lands,   mines,  and 
jobs  in  the  West — across  the  Alleglienies  into 
the  Oliio  and  Mississippi  valleys,  the  ))rairies, 
the   Pacific  coast,  and  finally  to  dry-fai-ming 
areas  in  the  Great  Plains;    (2)   the  movement 
to  industrial  and  commercial  opportunities  in 
\arious  ])arts  of  the  country  but  most   notably 
in  liie  Middle  Atlantic,  southern  New  England. 
Great  Lakes,  and  Pacific  areas.     The  second 
tj'pe  of  movement  drew  i)eople  from  the  very 
areas   previously   regarded    as   areas   of   new- 
opportunity.    Thus,  in  1930.  5.000.000  persons 
born  east  of  the  Mississii)pi  were  living  west 
of  that   river;  but  tlie  States  in  tlie  northeast 
tpiadrant  contained  more  than  1.650,000  people 
born  west  of  tlie  Mississippi  River,  as  well  as 
more  than  3,000,000  born  south  of  the  Mason- 
Dixon  line. 

In  recent  decades  the  dominant  feature  of 
internal  migration  has  been  the  movement 
from  farms  to  cities.  This  movement  is.  in 
large  part,  an  expression  of  shifts  in  industrial 
production  made  possible  by  improvements  in 
tei'linology.  Between  1880  and  1930  the  pro- 
portion of  gainful  workers  employed  in  the 
extractive     industries     (agriculture,     mining. 
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forestry,  and  fishing)  declined  from  over  45  to 
under  25  percent,  the  proportion  in  manufac- 
turing   and    mechanical    industries    increased 
from  20  to  29  percent,  and  that  in  the  distribu- 
tive and  service  trades  from  M  to  47  percent. 
Movement  out  of  agricultural  areas  has  also 
been  forced,  in  part,  by  the  high  reproductive 
rates  that  have  been  and  still  are  character- 
istic   of    rural    connnunities.     Contrary    to    a 
])opular   impression,  this  movement    has  con- 
tinued   even    through    the    depression.     There 
was  a  net  migration  of  more  tlian  half  a  million 
people   from   farms  to  cities  and   villages  be- 
tween   1930  and   193;")— 2.G()0.000   out -migrants 
from   farms,  as  compared  with   1,995,000  in- 
migrants — but  this  movement  was  instiificient 
to  offset    contiimed  rapid  natural   increase  of 
farm   pojjulation    (estimated  at    2.023.000),  so 
that  the  farm  population  enumerated  on  Jan- 
uary 1.  1935,  was  1.356.000  in  excess  of  that 
envnnerated   on   April   1,  1930.     Furthermore, 
the  api)arent  movement  to  "farms"  was  largely 
to  places  in  the  vicinity  of  large  cities,  mamt- 
facturing  or  mining  areas.     Emigratioii  from 
farms  in  the  tvjtical  agricultural  counties  was 
sufficiently  heavy  to  offset  their  rapid  natural 
increase  even  during  this  perio<l,  1930-35. 

During  the  nineteenth  century  most  of  the 
people  in  some  isolated  areas — notably  in  the 
southern  Appalachians — were  quite  unaffected 
by  the  appeal  of  new  opportunities  elsewhere. 
Railroads,  automobiles,  busses,  and  radios  have 
now  established  lines  of  migration  and  inter- 
communication that  are  all  but  ubiquitous-. 
.  There  are  no  longer  any  self-contained  areas 
in  the  United  States."  During  the  dcH-ade 
1920-30  peo])le  were  moving  in  very  consider- 
able nund)ers  from  rural  areas  of  meager  op- 
portunity all  over  the  country,  particidarly 
from  central  Georgia  and  from  Montana  and 
eastern  Washington.  Tliei-e  was,  in  fact,  a  net 
decrease  of  i)opulation  in  41  percent  of  the 
counties  in  the  Ignited  States  during  this 
10-year  interval. 

In  spite  of  the  tendency  for  internal  migra- 
tion to  effect  a  balance  between  the  distribu- 
tion of  population  and  the  distribution  of 
economic  resources,  there  remain  in  this 
countrv  large  areas  of  overpojwlation  relative 
to  develoi)ed  resources,  resulting  in  chronic 
povert  V  and  cultural  stagnation  for  millions  of 
people.  Comi)aring  the  six  main  regions  of 
the  United  States,  as  defined  in  the  Southern 
Regional  Study,  we  find  that  in  the  middle 
twenties  the  average  annual  gross  value-pro- 
ductivity of  each  farm  worker  in  the  Southeast 
was  less  than  half  that  for  all  the  rest  of  the 
United  Slates,  and  well  below  that  for  the  aver- 
age aaricultural  worker  in  England.'  There 
are  other  exitmples  of  maldistribution  of  popu- 
lation in  this  country.  Variations  in  level  of 
living  in  rural  areas,  as  revealed  by  various 
indices,  show  a  significant  relation  to  varia- 


*  See  el).  I,  lable  5. 
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tions  in  density  of  farm  population  relative  to 
quantity  units  of  arable  land  or  value  units  of 
total  farm  land. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  population 
and  basic  economic  resources  may  be  malad- 
justed :  ° 

1.  The  natural  resources  of  an  area,  its  pop- 
ulation, its  geographical  situation,  and  the  level 
of  technical  development  already  reached  may 
])rovide  the  basis  for  economic  progress  at  a 
relatively  high  level  of  living — and  yet  eco- 
nomic unbalance  may  result  in  mass  unemploy- 
ment, widespread  underemployment,  severe 
need,  and  social  conflict.  The  parts  are  all 
there,  but  they  are  badly  adjusted  and  the  ma- 
chine will  not  run.  The  acute  disturbance  of 
our  national  economy  in  1929  was  of  this  na- 
ture, and  similar  disturbances  have  occurred 
at  many  times  and  in  many  places.  Millions 
of  workers  in  industry,  trade,  and  the  service 
occupations  may  be  reduced  to  pai't-time  work 
or  thrown  out  of  employment  in  a  few  months. 
Such  a  situation  is  a  disturbance  of  economic 
operation,  rather  than  one  of  chronic  disparity 
in  the  relation  of  people  to  resources. 

2.  Fundamental  maladjustment  of  popula- 
tion to  resources  may  be  caused  by  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  natural  resources  on  which  the 
whole  economy  of  a  region  or  nation  depends. 

The  situation  of  forest  lands  that  formerly 
yielded  great  wealth  and  gave  employment  to 
many,  but  are  now  striiiped  of  the  best  stands, 
is  exemplified  in  the  Great  Lakes  cut -over  re- 
gion of  northern  Michigan.  Wisconsin,  and 
Slinnesota.  The  forests  in  this  region  once 
seemed  almost  inexhaustible,  and  were  ex- 
ploited without  regard  to  principles  of  sus- 
tained yield.  As  the  land  was  cleared  and  em- 
ployment in  lumbering  grew  less,  the  settlers 
turned  to  agriculture,  but  found  tliat  much  of 
the  land  was  not  really  fit  for  cultivation  and 
returned  only  a  meager  subsistence.  Now  iso- 
lated farmsteads  prevail,  agricultural  returns 
are  small,  and  opportmiities  for  profitable  sup- 
plementary employment  are  scarce.  At  pres- 
ent less  than  15  ])erceni  of  the  land  in  this  re- 
gion is  covered  with  merchantable  timber. 
Only  in  the  past  few  years  has  any  widespread 
effort  been  made  to  replenish  the  stand.  Re- 
habilitation of  this  region  depends  chiefly  on 
develojiment  of  a  long-time  plan  for  restoration 
and  maintenance  of  forest  resources.  Such  a 
plan  will  necessarily  be  slow  and  costly  to 
operate. 

Tremendous  waste  of  soil  resources  through 
erosion  or  overgrazing  has  occurred  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States.  The  Great  Plains 
area,  extending  from  the  Dakotas  and  Mon- 
tana to  northern  Texas,  was  originally  brought 
into  use  as  range  country.  As  cultivation  was 
extended  westward,  much  of  the  plains  area 

^  The  term  "economic  resources*'  is  used  to  cover  institu- 
tional factors  such  as  transportation  facilities  and  establisbed 
means  of  providing  goods  and  services,  as  well  as  natural 
resources. 


was  plowed  and  ])lantcd  to  crops — especially 
the  cash-grain  crop,  wheat.  With  the  tremen- 
dously increased  demand  and  accompanying 
high  prices  for  food  crops  during  the  World 
War,  the  Great  Plains  were  brought  more  and 
more  completely  under  cultivation.  Much  of 
the  area  was  farmed  ia  parcels  too  small  for 
efficient  management  under  prevailing  condi- 
tions of  soil  and  climate.  It  is  a  region  of  sun 
and  high  wind,  and  of  little  and  irregular  rain. 
Once  it  was  denuded  of  its  sod  covering,  the 
soil  was  left  unprotected  from  wind  erosion; 
severe  droughts  have  been  followed  by  dust 
storms  that  have  carried  away  the  surface  soil, 
ruined  millions  of  acres,  and  driven  thousands 
of  farm  families  away  from  their  homesteads. 
Plans  are  now  being  formed  for  this  area, 
based  on  principles  of  soil  conservation,  in  an 
effort  to  check  this  wastage.  The  development 
of  a  sound  regional  economy  will  involve  far- 
reaching  changes  in  the  present  land-use 
system. 

The  Great  Plains  is  not  the  only  region  to 
suffer  seriotis  effects  from  soil  erosion.  In 
many  parts  of  the  country,  intensive  cultiva- 
tion of  slopes  has  caused  the  washing  away  of 
millions  of  tons  of  topsoil  during  periods  of 
heavy  run-off.  The  whole  agricultural  pro- 
gram has  been  oriented  to  the  idea  of  soil 
conservation.  An-esting  the  wholesale  de- 
struction of  the  resoiu'ces  basic  to  our  vaunted 
prosperity  depends  on  scientific  conservation 
programs.  In  some  instances  these  programs 
will  require  considerable  changes  in  the  loca- 
tion of  population,  as  poor  farm  areas  are 
transferred  to  forest  use.  or  as  eroded  lands 
are  shifted  from  an  agricultural  to  a  pastoral 
economy. 

3.  The  relation  between  the  number  of  people 
in  an  area  and  its  characteristic  occupaticms 
may  be  such  as  to  hold  the  level  of  living  rela- 
tively low. 

This  is  likely  to  occur  in  a  region  dominated 
by  agriculture,  fore.stry,  or  mining,  especially 
if  demand  for  its  characteristic  products  is 
inelastic  or  declining,  and  if  it  is  a  region  of 
high  reproduction  rates.  In  such  a  situation  a 
vicious  circle  may  be  set  up  which  is  extremely 
hard  to  break.  Low  average  income,  lack  of 
contact  with  outside  developments,  meager  and 
ineffective  education — these  conditions  are  con- 
ducive to  high  birth  rates.  They  may  also 
retard  the  introduction  of  new  industries  or 
methods  of  production,  and  hamper  movement 
to  other  places  where  opportunity  is  greater. 
Thus  areas  of  inadequate  opportunity  may  de- 
velop an  accumulation  of  population  which  is 
only  partly  relieved  by  emigration.  Theoreti- 
cally, such  situations  might  be  greatly  im- 
proved by  increased  production  of  supplemen- 
tary goods  and  services  to  meet  local  needs. 
Actually,  however,  low  cash  income  has  a  dis- 
couraging effect  on  production  for  home  use 
as  well  as  for  sale. 
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The  two  types  of  nialarljustment  just  de- 
scribod  are  closely  related.  The  distinction  is 
one  of  emphasis  on  the  i)nniary  causal  factor. 
Pressure  of  popidation  on  nattiral  resources 
often  leads  to  tiie  exhaustion  of  these  re- 
sources through  bad  nianajrement  or  excessive 
use.  Conversely,  nuiladjustnicnt  due  primarily 
to  the  rapid  depletion  of  natural  resources 
brinjrs  about  overpopulation. 

In  some  parts  of  the  world  overpopulation 
is  a  cause  of  mass  poverty  for  millions  of 
people — for  example,  China.  India,  Japan, 
Java.  Ejrypt,  and  Piierto  Rico.  Such  a  situa- 
tion is  dearly  not  characteristic  of  the  conti- 
nental United  States  as  a  whole.  Relative  ex- 
cess of  population  in  relation  to  present  use  of 
economic  resources.  howe\-er.  does  seriously 
affect  the  outlook  for  some  agricultural,  mininsi. 
and  forest  areas  in  this  country. 

Several  constructive  approaches  are  possible 
in  vieeting  the  prohle^nf:  presented  by  this 
situation  : 

Free  movement  of  xvorhers  from  agrictiUural 
areas  of  limited  opportunity  should  be  encour- 
aged^ through  the  United  States  Employment 
Serrire  and  other  agencies,  in  the  interest  of  a 
higher  average  level  of  living  for  families  nov 
suffering  from  chronic  poverty. 

The  same  objective  may  be  furthered  by 
govei'nmental  purchase  of  lands  unsuifed  to 

agriculture,  and  the  diversion  of  such  lands 
to  forestry,  recreation,  and  other  ronservationnl 
uses. 

Efforts  should  be  directed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  new  enterprises,  including  diversified 
types  of  agricultural  production.  To  this  end, 
attention  shoidd  be  directed  to  the  prevention 
of  any  artificial  barnei'S,  such  as  differential 
freight  rates  or  trade  agreements,  prejudicial 
to  such  areas.  Direct  or  indirect  subsidies  for 
the  development  of  nev^  industries  in  areas  of 
retarded  economic  develop7nent  xvoidd  appear 
to  be  justified  only  insofar  as  there  are  rea- 
sonable prospects  of  sound,  independent  de- 
velopment. 

Emphfi.'iix  may  also  be  placed  in  matters  re- 
lating to  the  development  of  poiver,  transporta- 
tion, communication,  and  housing  on  the  facili- 
tation of  residence  outside  the  central  areas  of 
large  cities,  where  such  encoxiragement  is  sup- 
ported by  a  realistic  analysis  of  economic  and 
social  opportunity. 

A  sound  program  of  national  development 
favors  the  maintenance  of  a  conservative  im- 
migration policy.  So  long  as  there  is  a 
large  surplus  population  in  some  rural  areas 
in  this  country,  it  seems  unnecessary  and  inad- 
visable to  encourage  the  immigration  of  per- 
sons initially  equipped  for  unskilled  rather 
than  for  technical  production. 


3.  The  Conservation  of  Human  Resources 

The  protection  and  promotion  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people  who  comprise  a  nation  are 
the  sole  ends  of  organized  national  life.  Natu- 
ral resources,  industrial  institutions,  and  all 
forms  of  social  cooi)eration  are  valuable  only 
insofar  as  they  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people.  The  conservation  of  human  resources 
is  therefore  a  matter  of  primary  national  im- 
portance. 

There  are  obvious  difiFerences  in  the  devel- 
oped abilities  of  individuals.  These  can  now 
be  given  (|uantitati\e  expression,  to  a  signifi- 
cant though  imperfect  degree,  through  the  use 
of  standardized  psychological  tests.  Peoijle 
differ  in  abilities,  not  merely  because  of  dif- 
ferences in  genetic  constitution,  but  also  l)e- 
cause  of  childhood  differences  in  nutrition, 
family  life  and  conversation,  formal  education, 
conditions  of  work,  and  opportunities  for  recre- 
ation. 

It  is  evident  tliat.  at  present,  families  in  the 
occu]iational  groups  characterized  l)y  sui)erior 
education  and  enlarged  opportunities  have  on 
the  average  fewer  children  than  families  hand- 
icapped by  meager  education  and  limited  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  resources.  This  contrast 
is  characteristic  of  most  conununities  today, 
though  it  is  not  found  in  the  oldest  surviving 
patriarchal  societies.'  A  negati\e  relationship 
between  level  of  cultural-intellectual  develop- 
ment and  reproduction  may  operate  as  an  im- 
perceptible drag  on  cullui-al  advance.  This 
drag  can  be  offset  by  ameliorative  social  action, 
extensive  provisions  for  public  education,  and 
the  stimulating  impact  of  technological  ad- 
vance. But  no  civilization  can  be  stable  or 
progressive  over  a  long  ]>eriod  unless  it  is  able 
to  establish  a  positive  relation  between  rejn'o- 
duction  and  health,  culture,  and  social  ideals. 
Emphasis  on  the  importance  of  the  family  and 
informal  community  contacts  does  not  gainsay 
the  importance  of  formal  education.  It  rather 
suggests  that  educational  influences  are  cumu- 
lative in  their  effects,  reaching  l)eyond  the  in- 
dividuals inmiediately  affected,  and  building 
cultural  patterns  that  from  tlie  fabric  of  civili- 
zation. Family  traditions  and  schoolroom 
practices  interact  and  reinforce  each  other. 
"Weakness  in  either  of  these  great  cultural 
forces  is  likely  to  vitiate  the  influence  of  the 
other. 

There  is  absolutely  no  doubt  about  the  exist- 
ence generalh-  at   present   of  a  negative   rela- 

'On  fhe  basis  of  his  own  and  other  invpstigatlons,  Lamson 
attempts  to  show  "that  in  China  the  upper  economic  classes 
have  more  cliiltiren  per  family  tiian  the  lower  economic 
classes:  tiiat  modern  e<iucation  tends  to  increase  rather  than 
decrease  the  n\iniber  of  offsprim.'  per  family."  Sec  Lamson. 
Herbert  D..  "Differential  Reproduction  in  China."  Qvarlrrlu 
Ri-view  of  Biologit.  X :  .308-:{-'l,  September  in.S.'j.  There  Is 
also  some  sugt:estion  from  data  supplied  by  Frank  W.  Note- 
stein,  of  the  Milbank  Memorial  F^uud.  that  fertility  increasf^s 
slightly  with  size  of  farm  among  rural  Chinese  completefl 
families.  (See  ch.  XIH  in  Buck.  J.  L.  ;  Land  Utilization  in 
China,  Shanghai.  1936.) 
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tionsliip  in  the  United  States  between  fertility 
and  social  or  economic  status.  There  is,  for 
example,  a  lirononnced  tendency  toward  net 
rei>roductive  loss  among  the  families  of  urban 
workers  in  occupations  that  usually  requii-e 
high  school  training  or  its  equivalent,  causing 
a  net  decrease  of  10  to  35  percent  per  genera- 
tion among  these  groups.  Furthermore,  it  is 
well  established  that  families  on  relief  are  on 
the  average  more  fertile  than  nonrelief  fam- 
ilies in  the  same  community,  although  there  is 
no  evidence  that  relief  status  as  such  has  any 
influence  on  this  differential.  This  is  a  strik- 
ing illustration  of  the  general  finding  that 
families  on  the  margin  of  decent  subsistence  or 
actually  submerged  in  poverty  are  often  char- 
acterized by  high  fertility.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  argue  the  fact  that  poverty  means 
handicapjied  child  development.  Present  dif- 
ferential birth  rates  subject  a  disproportion- 
ately large  number  of  children  in  each 
succeeding  generation  to  the  blighting  effects 
of  poverty.  Furthei-more,  the  larger  average 
number  of  children  born  to  poor  parents  places 
an  unequal  share  of  the  economic  burden  of 
replacing  the  Nation's  population  on  the  very 
families  that  are  least  able  to  bear  this  special 
responsibility. 

Evidence  regarding  the  reproductive  tend- 
encies of  persons  affected  by  severe  physical  or 
mental  liandicaps,  which  in  some  cases  may  be 
hereditary,  is  meager.  The  institutional  care 
of  persons  suffering  from  mental  breakdown 
at  an  early  age  obviously  restricts  their 
fertility.  Fiu'thermore,  extreme  handicaps 
may  often  prove  a  bar  to  marriage  and  repro- 
duction. A  study  of  data  on  the  number  of 
brothers  or  sisters  of  children  examined  at  a 
Chicago  clinic  shows  that,  whereas  the  children 
with  low  normal  intelligence  come  on  the  aver- 
age from  larger  families  than  those  with 
high  intelligence  ratings,  the  number  of 
brothers  and  sisters  in  the  families  of  children 
classified  as  imbeciles  or  idiots  was  no  higher 
than  the  general  average.  Nevertheless,  it 
seems  clear  that  the  prevention  of  I'eproduction 
by  persons  handicapped  by  severe  mental 
deficiency  or  by  disabling  physical  conditions 
that  appear  to  be  hereditary  is  socially 
desirable. 

Questionf!  relating  to  qualitative  population 
trends  call  for  msre  extensive  scienti-fic  stwdy. 
There  is  need  for  further  definition  and  meas- 
wrem.ent  of  physical  and  m-ental  characteristics 
influencing  health  and  fei'sontdity,  and  study 
of  conditions  affecting  individual  development. 
There  is  also  need  for  the  systematic  investiga- 
tion of  the  influence  on  the  size  of  family  of 
various  economic,  social,  and  psychological  fac- 
tors, ahout  which  very  little  is  known  at  the 
p^'esent  time. 


4.  Opportunity  for 
Individual  Development 

Opportimity  for  indivitlual  development  has 
been  suggested  as  an  American  ideal  tliat  might 
be  used  as  a  test  of  popidation  policies.  An 
associated  idea,  equably  of  opportunity,  has 
been  set  forth  as  the  final  test  of  good  govern- 
ment by  American  statesmen. 

Popular  attention  is  now  centered  on  the 
question  of  economic  opportunity.  It  has  al- 
ready been  shown  that  the  outlook  in  certain 
areas  is  limited  by  tlie  unfavorable  relation  of 
population  to  the  natural  resources  and  charac- 
teristic occupations  of  these  regions.  The  pos- 
sibility of  raising  levels  of  living  in  such  places 
depends  either  on  the  movement  of  part  of  the 
present  population  to  other  places  or  on  the 
development  of  new  types  of  economic  adjust- 
ment. But  any  effective  movement  of  popula- 
tion from  areas  of  low  opportunity  must  de- 
pend ujion  an  expansion  of  industry  and  com- 
merce elsewhere.  A  general  increase  in  op- 
portunities for  employment  is  therefore  funda- 
mental, if  the  i)roblems  of  regional  overpopu- 
lation are  to  be  solved. 

Security  of  the  opportunity  to  woi'k  for  all 
who  are  able  and  willing  to  do  so  is  coming  to 
be  recognized  as  a  major  responsibility,  per- 
haps the  first  responsibility,  of  civilized  gov- 
ermnent.  Millions  of  iniemployed  workers 
rejiresent  a  tragic,  obvious  waste  of  human  re- 
sources. Potential  contributions  to  the  com- 
mon good  are  left  unrealized,  and  individual 
development  and  happiness  are  impaired.  The 
need  is  for  economic  adjustment  that  will  stabi- 
lize economic  development  in  relation  to  long- 
time trends.  -The  actual  mechanisms  for  accom- 
plishing this  purpose  involve  problems  in  the 
field  of  economics  beyond  the  scope  of  this  re- 
port. Sound  distribution  of  population, 
healthy  reproduction  trends,  and  opportunities 
for  individual  development  depend  on  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  more  adaptable  and  progres- 
sive economy. 

Tremendous  advances  have  been  made  dur- 
ing the  past  few  decades  in  improving  physi- 
cal development  and  health.  There  is  evidence 
that  people  are  actually  taller  and  more  broad- 
shouldered  today  than  .50  years  ago.**  The 
control  of  sources  of  infection  and  the  care  of 
tubercular  patients  has  reduced  the  death  toll 
of  tuberculosis  from  201  deaths  jjer  100,000 
population  iji  1900  to  .57  deaths  in  1931."  The 
death  rate  from  typhoid  fever  has  been  reduced 
to  one-tenth  of  that  prevailing  in  1900.  Using 
data  for  Massachusetts,  which  are  available 
for  earlier  years,  we  find  that,  whereas  1.58  out 
of  every  1,000  infants  born  alive  in  1890  died 
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within  1  year,  tlic  frequency  of  such  deaths 
(Massachusetts,  white  poinilution)  had  been  re- 
duced to  09  in  19:29-31.  Durinjr  the  same  inter- 
val more  than  17  years  weiv  added  to  tlie  total 
expectation  of  lite  at  hirtli.'"  These  recent 
advances  aiv  due  chiefly  to  ini|>rovcd  economic 
conditions,  sanitation,  and  ])nl)lic  healtli  meas- 
ures. The  ])ossil)ility  of  fiiitlicr  <rains  through 
the  application  of  knowledge  already  attained 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  expectation  of 
life  at  birth  is  now  about  6  years  hi<iher  in  New 
25ealaiid  tinin  in  the  United  Stales.  In  fact, 
the  extension  to  all  frron])S  in  all  |)arts  of  the 
coiuitry  of  conditions  most  favorable  to  health 
already  enjoyed  by  the  white  ])op>ilation  in 
some  parts  <jf  the  United  States  would  effect  a 
reduction  of  some  400.000  deaths  each  jear. 

In  theory,  the  ideal  of  equal  opportunity  for 
health  receives  very  {leneral  su]i])ort.  Medical 
ethics  recofjnizes  no  distinction  between  indi- 
viduals excejit  as  to  their  health  needs.  (lener- 
ous  efforts  have  been  made  by  ]iublic  and  ])ri- 
vate  agencies,  aided  by  the  voluntary  sup])ort 
of  individual  jiractitioners.  to  supply  medical 
care  for  those  who  cannot  pay  for  it.  Pro- 
vision for  nutrition  is  <renerally  considered  the 
firet  necessity  in  relief.  Xevertheless,  there 
still  remain  amonjr  American  proups  larjie 
differences  in  mortality  rates,  physical  devel- 
opment, and  health  wliich  have,  at  least  in 
part,  an  economic  basis.  Some  of  the  prob- 
lems raised  by  such  differences  in  health  fall 
within  the  reco<rnized  sphere  of  public  health 
re.sponsil)ility :  others  relate  to  the  treatment 
of  individuals.  The  present  cost  of  adequate 
medical  care  is  often  beyond  the  reach  of  ])er- 
sons  in  moderate  circumstances.  This  raises 
problems  of  difficulty  and  ini])ortance. 

Public  health  responsibility  for  control  of 
epidemic  diseases  such  as  smallpox,  cholera, 
diphtheria,  yellow  fever,  and  tyi^hoid  fever 
has  lonir  been  recotrnized.  The  field  of  ])ublic 
health  lias  been  jrradually  extended  to  include 
dissemination  of  Iiealth  information,  provision 
for  jjublic  health  nui'ses.  and  establishment  of 
public  clinics.  With  respect  to  many  diseases, 
however,  the  responsibility  of  the  community 
is  still  insufficiently  recognized. 

Special  attention  is  needed  for  the  diseases 
which  lower  vitality  and  which  re(|uire  control 
of  enviromnental  conditions.  Miliaria  is  fore- 
most amoufr  such  diseases  at  the  pi-esent  time. 
The  fimdamental  attack  on  malaria  is  eradica- 
tion of  mosquito  breeding  gi'otuids  in  affected 
areas,  throu<rh  draina.<re  or  the  sprayinjr  of 
large  bodies  of  stagnant  water  where  drainage 
is  impracticable.  Typlioid  fever  still  takes  an 
unnecessarily  large  toll  in  certain  localities. 
This  might  be  eliminated  l)y  the  systematic 
application  of  methods  for  control  already  well 
established     elsewhere.      The     common     cold 
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makes  a  terrific  drain  on  the  efficiency  and 
comfort  of  the  population.  Related  diseases, 
especially  pneumonia,  are  a  major  cause  of 
death.  The  whole  field  of  the  respiratory 
di.seases  is  one  in  which  great  ]>rogres3  may  be 
expected  in  the  near  future. 

Little  i^rogress  has  been  made  in  the  United 
States  toward  the  control  of  venereal  disease. 
The  experience  of  Sweden  and  Deinnark  in 
effecting  marked  i-ednction  of  these  diseases 
through  the  ado])tion  of  sinii)le  public  health 
measures  shows  what  might  be  done  here  within 
a  relatively  short  time. 

The  problem  of  mental  disease  is  perhaps 
the  most  baffling  in  the  entire  field  of  health 
at  the  present  time.  Sixty  percent  of  all  oc- 
cupied hos])ital  beds  in  the  Ignited  States  are 
now  assigned  to  patients  suffering  from  ner- 
vous and  mental  diseases.  The  causes  of  mental 
breakdown  are  still  largely  obsciu'e.  Heredi- 
tary factors  play  an  important,  though  possibly 
a  minor,  part  in  the  most  connnon  types  of 
mental  disease.  The  ])roblem  of  mental  illness 
is  sometimes  confused  in  public  discussion  with 
the  i)roblem  of  mental  deficiency,  altiiough  lit- 
tle relation  exists  l)etween  them.  Present  evi- 
dence indicates  that  hereditary  factors  play 
a  very  imjiortant  role  in  causing  mental  de- 
ficiency. Data  as  to  the  extent  and  distribution 
both  of  mental  deficiency  and  of  mental  disease 
are  extremely  meager  at  present.  There  is 
therefore  need  for  an  extensive  series  of  mental 
health  surveys  in  sam[)le  connnunities,  with 
uniform  ])rocedures,  to  siqiply  accurate  infor- 
mation. Such  stn-veys  might  throw  great  light 
on  conditions  affecting  various  types  of  mental 
disorder. 

There  are  many  othei-  possibilities  for  great 
imjn-ovement  of  physical  well-being,  the  pre- 
vention of  disease,  and  the  saving  of  life — 
through  better  nutrition,  improxcment  of 
working  coiulitions  ami  safeguards  against  ac- 
cidents, provision  for  healthier  ways  of  life 
and  more  adequate  medical  care  for  the  w-hole 
population,  as  well  as  through  further  advance 
in  medical  science. 

Ap|)lication  of  the  idea  of  equal  opportunity 
to  the  problems  of  cultural  relations,  person- 
ality, and  education  has  important  iin])lica- 
tions — though  the  fact  of  individual  differ- 
ences in  equi2)ment  and  interest  nuist  always 
be  taken  into  accoiuit.  Tliere  is  not  and  can- 
not beetiuality  among  indixiduals  with  regard 
to  hereditary  capacities.  The  chance  distribu- 
tion of  genes  must  always  give  rise  to  diversity 
of  natural  endowment.  Tliis  is  in  large  part 
beyond  human  control,  although  the  propor- 
tion of  persons  handicapped  by  hereditary  de- 
ficiencies mi^ht  be  reduced  by  intelligent  so- 
cial action.  Variations  in  enviromnental  situ- 
ations must  always  give  rise  to  infinite  variety 
of  personality.     "We  should  not  want  this  to 
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be  otherwise,  except  as  regards  conditions  that 
definitely  thwart  personality  development  or 
lead  to  serious  strains  or  mental  breakdown. 

The  failure  of  the  ti-aditional  public  school 
programs  to  provide  for  the  unusual  child 
may  leave  capacities  for  leadership  in  science, 
art^  and  public  affairs  unrecognized  and  un- 
developed. Furthermore,  if  education  is  to  be 
a  vital  part  of  the  experience  of  growing  boys 
and  girls  and  of  mature  adults,  it  must  be  elas- 
tic and  intelligently  related  to  the  real  needs 
of  individuals  in  their  particular  communities. 

It  is  possible,  though  unproved,  that  there 
may  be  significant  differences  in  average  vital- 
ity'or  hereditary  capacity  for  intellectual  de- 
velopment between  large  population  groups  in 
this  country  at  present.  Whether  or  not  this 
is  true,  environmental  situations  creating  un- 
equal opportunity  play  a  far  gi-eater  role  at 
present  in  causing  gi-oup  variations  in  levels 
of  cultural-intellectual  development.  Such  dif- 
ferences must  always  be  taken  into  account  in 
interpreting  statistical  data  on  population 
trends,  health,  intelligence,  and  personality 
traits. 

The  areas  having  a  high  ratio  of  children 
to  adult  population  are  usually  also  areas  of 
meager  economic  resources.  Analysis  of  the 
tax  resources  of  many  rural  areas  shows  that 
they  camiot  be  expected  to  maintain,  at  local 
expense,  educational  facilities  equal  to  those  in 
regions  of  greater  natural  resources  or  more 
advanced  economic  development.^^  In  many 
States  where  expenditure  for  education  per 
child  is  lower  than  the  national  average,  this 
expenditure  represents  a  relatively  large  per- 
centage of  the  total  taxable  resources  of  the 
State.  There  is  no  significant  correlation  be- 
tween adequacy  of  financial  support  for  edu- 
cation and  the  effort  made  to  supply  such 
support. 

The  recent  increase  in  the  number  of  young 
people  continuing  their  education  beyond  the 
elementary  grades  puts  a  heavy  strain  on  the 
facilities  of  the  secondary  schools.  The  pro- 
poi-tion  of  children  li  to  17  years  of  age  en- 
rolled in  high  schools  rose  from  about  3^  per- 
cent in  1920  to  61  percent  in  1930;  by  1936  the 
figure  had  risen  to  more  than  60  percent.  Edu- 
cational progress  has  been  made  even  more 
difficult  by  the  presence  of  many  young  people 
who  might  prefer  to  be  gainfully  emjjloyed 
but  who  continue  schooling  in  preference  to 
idleness.  The  situation  would,  of  course,  be 
improved  by  greater  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment. It  is  also  possible  that  other  types  of 
educational  experience  may  be  developed. 
Some  asjiects  of  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Cori:)s  are  suggestive  in  this  connection. 

Secondary  education  in  the  United  States 
was  formerly  organized  as  preparation  for  ad- 

'iThe  detailed  discussion  of  this  question  in  cli.  VIII  is 
Bummarized  in  table  13  in  that  chapter. 


vanced  study  along  classical  lines.  Then  there 
came  a  strong  reaction  in  the  direction  of 
specific  training  for  jobs.  The  idea  of  educa- 
tion as  the  organization  and  enlargement  of 
experience  has  not  made  gi-eat  headway.  Much 
classroom  performance  has  been  unrelated  to 
community  situations  outside;  the  irrelevance 
of  much  classical  education  is  widely  recog- 
nized. It  is  perhaps  not  so  well  recognized 
that  much  vocational  training  offered  in  sec- 
ondary schools  is  equally  irrelevant  to  the 
needs  of  individuals  in  a  period  of  specializa- 
tion and  frequent  occupational  shifts,  by  reason 
of  failure  to  base  the  training  program  on  the 
occupational  needs  of  the  community.  Too 
often  such  programs  are  merely  am])lifications 
and  expansions  of  former  manual  training  or 
industrial  arts  programs. 

The  field  of  vocational  education  is  one  that 
merits  and  is  receiving  intensive  and  critical 
study.  Training  for  specialized  machine  tend- 
ing, unless  related  to  broader  education  in 
technical  principles  and  industrial  processes, 
may  well  be  treated  as  the  responsibility  of  the 
industries  recjuiring  this  training,  to  be  carried 
out  at  their  expense  at  the  time  of  actual  place- 
ment, under  some  measure  of  government  super- 
vision. On  the  other  hand,  instruction  in  basic 
principles  underlying  many  operations  may  be 
regarded  as  an  important  function  in  public 
education.  Specifically,  two  sets  of  such  prin- 
ciples may  be  cited:  (1)  the  mechanical  prin- 
ciples fundamental  to  machine  processes;  and 
(2)  the  linguistic  and  numerical  processes  that 
underlie  various  clerical  operations.  Such 
widely  applicable  vocational  training  would 
help  to  prepare  the  individual  for  transfer 
from  one  job  to  another.  Fundamental  educa- 
tional values  can  be  realized  as  well  by  this 
kind  of  training  as  by  traditional  courses. 
Work  is  a  part  of  life :  education  should  help 
to  make  possible  effective  woi'k  and  the  securing 
of  satisfaction  from  it. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  material  in  scientific 
discoveryj  economic  and  social  studies,  the  his- 
tory of  civilization,  and  the  best  literary  and 
artistic  creations,  to  arouse  the  imaginations  of 
American  children.  Each  is  now  called  upon 
to  play  a  part  in  a  stirring  period  when  the 
Nation  must  adapt  itself  to  rapidly  changing 
conditions.  The  school  should  prepare  him  for 
his  part  in  this  drama.  Teaching  of  the  physi- 
cal and  social  sciences  has  importance  far  be- 
yond the  accumulation  of  facts.  It  should  be 
the  means  of  ti-aining  young  people  to  think 
scientifically.  The  field  of  the  social  sciences 
offers  a  special  challenge  to  the  educator.  If 
he  can  convey  to  the  child  a  realization  of 
actual  woi-king  and  living  conditions,  and  de- 
velop an  objective  attitude  toward  them,  he 
will  fulfill  an  important  social  function. 

There  is  an  inevitable  lag  in  integrating  sci- 
entific and  social  advance  into  the  formal  edu- 
cational system.    Traditional  materials  become 
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entreiu'hcil  in  the  ciirriculuni  aiul  many  teacli- 
ers  know  liow  to  u.se  only  tlicse  niaiei'ials.  A 
fiiillier  la<i  is  occasioned  by  I  lie  necessity  of 
traiislalinjr  scientific  and  social  research  into 
educational  procedures,  and  the  need  for  ex- 
periment with  new  methods  of  presentation. 
It  is  important  that  educators  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  should  he  ke|>t  in  close  touch  with 
sijrnificant  dc\cl<ipmcnls  rclatin<r  to  their  work 
and  ai'leij  in  a|>praisiii>>- sucii  developments  and 
applyinjr  them  in  dilfercnt  situations.  Tlie 
I'nited  States  Office  of  Education,  in  addition 
to  it';  assifjncd  administrative  responsibilities, 
can  play  a  far  larjrer  role  than  at  present  in 
furtherin<j  the  progress  of  American  education. 
A  more  extensive,  imajrinative.  iuid  critical 
]iropram  of  inquiry  and  leadership  is  needed. 
This  is  dependent  on  increased  financial  sui)- 
port  The  role  of  the  Federal  Office  of  Edu- 
cation can  be  enlarjred  in  this  way  without  rais- 
iufr  the  ([uestion  of  Stat*'  jurisdiction  and  con- 
trol of  educatioiud  procedures,  while  encourag- 
ing tlie  provision  by  each  State  of  adequate 
and  equal  educational  opportunities. 

The  whole  course  of  American  development 
has  been  conditioned  by  geographic  variety 
and  by  diversity  of  cultural  backgi-ound.  Old- 
world  cuhures  have  been  run  into  new  molds, 
and  have  given  rise  to  new  patterns  of  living. 
Any  attempt  to  force  uniformity  of  ideas  and 
behavior  involves  the  subordination  of  all  other 
interests  to  some  dominant  pattern.  Religious 
toleration  and  insistence  on  hical  responsibility 
liave  been  cardinal  principles  in  the  Ameri- 
can tradition,  l)ut  these  principles  have  been 
tlireatened  at  times  by  repi-essive  movements 
advanced  in  the  nan.ie  of  Americanism.  Fre- 
quently, too.  these  principles  have  not  been 
extended  to  minority  groups.  Intolerance 
of  cultural  differences  may  damage  the  self- 
respect  and  conflict  with  the  family  loyalties  of 
children  brouglit  ii])  in  traditions  that  differ 
from  those  of  the  dominant  grouji  in  their  com- 
nuinily.  Fui'thermore.  the  attem])t  to  create 
uniformity  usually  results  in  spiritual  imjiov- 
erishment.  It  is  easier  to  destroy  old  loyalties 
and  artistic  interests  than  to  build  new  ones. 
The  appreciat-ion  of  cultural  diversity  protects 
individual  interests  and  enhances  the  cultural 
resources  of  the  Xation. 

Respect  for  cultund  diversity  must,  however. 
be  distinguished  from  arbitrary  or  romantic 
antiquarianism.  The  customs  of  some  isolated 
rural  groups,  which  outsiders  may  regard  as 
quaint  or  jiicturesque,  are  likely  to  disappear  as 
the  lines  of  communication  are  extended.  So 
far  as  such  regional  characteristics  are  rooted 
in  poverty  or  isolation,  they  may  be  expected 
to  wither  with  the  extension  of  comnnniication 
and  transportation.  ^luch  that  is  good  may  be 
lost  in  this  process  but  artificial  attempts  to 
prevent  such  chanws  are  certain  to  prove  futile. 
On  the  other  hand,  so  far  as  local  customs,  tra- 
ditions, art  forms,  and  social  patterns  can  be 
preserved  along  with  rising  standards  of  liv- 


ing and  the  extension  of  connnimication.  such 
diversity  siiould  be  encouraged.  Both  the  par- 
ticular groups  coucerned  and  the  common  cul- 
tural heritage  will  benefit. 

The  problems  of  the  adjustment  of  immi- 
grants in  American  commtmities  and  ])rob- 
lems  of  the  cultural  interaction  l)etweeu  rural 
and  urban  ai-eas  have  a  closer  relationship 
than  is  usually  realized.  Most  of  the  inuui- 
grants  to  the  United  Stales  came  from  rural 
conmninities.  bringing  with  them  rural  liabits 
of  living,  respect  for  tradition,  strong  family 
loyalties,  antl  high  birth  rates.  They  .settled 
chiefly  in  industrial  centers.  Accordingly, 
their  relations  with  older  American  families 
were  marked  from  the  start  by  much  cultural 
isolation.  There  was  some  nuitual  ap])recia- 
tion.  but  apprehension  and  conflict  were  more 
conunon.  The  cultural  situation  in  many  in- 
dustrial areas  has  been  further  complicated  by 
the  presence  of  new  native  groups.  Negroes 
from  the  rural  South  have  migrated  cityward, 
along  with  wliites  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin  from 
the  cotton  and  tol)acco  areas,  (he  coastal  plains, 
isolated  Appalachian  districts,  the  prairie 
States  and  the  far  West.  The  processes  of  cul- 
tural assimilation  in  American  cities  have 
been  more  rapid  than  has  sometimes  been  sup- 
loosed.  The  recent  rapid  decline  in  the  birth 
rate  among  immigrants  and  in  rural  areas,  and 
the  low  birth  rate  of  ur})an  Negroes,  are  evi- 
dences of  this  change. 

In  many  cases,  however,  the  assimilation  of 
traditional  cultures  has  not  been  accompanied 
bj-  any  lessening  of  social  tension,  but  ratlier 
by  a  shift  of  conflict  from  cultural  to  economic 
and  social  issues.  New  lines  of  division  dif- 
ferentiate agricidtural  and  industrial  groups, 
commercial  and  sid)sistence  farmers,  owners 
and  teiumts,  machine  ojieratives  and  white- 
collar  workers,  families  having  hereditary 
wealth  and  families  having  none,  and  persons 
of  varying  degrees  of  education. 

The  cultural  significance  of  the  new  instru- 
ments of  mass  communication,  notably  the 
movies  and  the  radio,  and  the  influence  of  mass 
production  on  personal  tastes,  remain  obscure. 
There  ap])ears  to  be  a  strong  trend  toward 
standardization,  more  or  less  at  a  dead  level  of 
artistic  production.  l)ut  there  is  also  clear  evi- 
dence of  important  movements  in  the  direction 
of  experimentation  and  diversity. 

The  machine  age  has  brought  new  cultural 
needs,  with  possibilities  for  richer  and  better 
ordered  living,  as  well  as  for  increasing  dis- 
order. In  this  situation  there  is  need  for 
emphasis  on  the  development  of  scientific 
habits  of  thought,  the  encouragement  of  a 
diversity  of  cooperative  activities,  and  the 
reinforcement  of  conditions  favorable  to  family 
life. 

The  health  of  the  country  has  been  greatly 
improved  hy  advances  in  medical  science  and 
their  application  throiigh  public  health  admin- 
istration.   Notable  further  improvement  could 
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he  accomplished  by  introducing  into  more  com- 
munities, city  and  rural,  methods  for  the  con- 
servation of  life  and  health  ichich  have  already 
been  shown  to  be  successful  elsewhere.  Fur- 
thermore, the  continued  advance  in  medical 
science  is  constantly  bringing  forward _  nexo 
leads  which  may  residt  in  improvement  in  di- 
rections not  yet  pursued.  There  are  clear 
opportunities  for  great  advances  in  the  further 
control  of  common  infectious  diseases,  especi- 
ally those  of  the  respiratory  organs,  the  control 
of  venereal  disease,  and  the  elimination  of  ty- 
phoid fever  and  malana.  Improvement  in  the 
prognosis  for  cancer  through  more  prompt 
diagnosis,  the  removal  of  industrial  hazards, 
and  the  improvement  of  nutrition  likewise 
offer  great  possibilities. 

More  than  half  the  occupied  hospital  beds 
in  this  country  are  assigned  to  patients  suffer- 
ing from  mental  diseases.  The  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  medical  aspects  of  these  diseases, 
whereof  the  causes  are  still  largely  unknown, 
are  very  serious.  They  deserve  the  most  inten- 
sive study. 

Attempts  to  insure  medical,  surgical,  and 
hospital  care  of  individuals  through  organized 
group  services  have  been  made,  in  one  way  or 
another,  in  various  communities  here  and  in 
other  countries  with  much  success.  Wider 
extension  of  such  arrangements  in  the  United 
States  should  be  actively  encouraged. 

There  is  clear  evidence  of  gross  inequality  in 
educational  opportunity  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  In  general,  facilities  are  most 
m>ea,ger  in  the  very  areas  where  there  is  the 
highest  ratio  of  children  to  adults.  The  fact 
that  these  areas  are  sowrces  of  out-migration 
to  other  parts  of  the  country  makes  these  in- 
equalities of  more  than  local  interest.  Espe- 
cially is  it  important  that  good  schools  should 
be  provided  for  rural  youth.  Analysis  shows 
that  local  tax  resources  in  many  areas  are  in- 
sufficient for  the  maintenance  of  adequate 
school  opportunities,  judged  by  national  stand- 
ards. This  handicap  applies  in  some  cases  to 
tvhole  States. 

Social  forces  affecting  the  life  of  the  people 
of  the  Ignited  States  today  are  of  the,  greatest 
complexity.  The  traditional  ways  of  living  of 
those  who  oornpinse  the  Nation  have  been  in 
many  cai^es  destroyed  by  migration  to  new 
scenes,  the  conditions  of  urban  living,  and  the 
impact  of  neic  techniques  of  production  and 
communication.  In  thk  situation,  there  is  need 
for  emphasis  ahove  all  else  on  conditions  en- 
hancing cultural  jxrogress,  the;  mutual  under- 
standing and  tolerance  of  diverse  gro^(ps.  and, 
opportunities  for  the  free  intellectual  and  spir- 
itual development  of  individuals. 

With  local  control  of  education  in  this 
country,  there  ha^  developed  a  great  variety  of 
ewperiment  and  research  in  this  feld.  There 
is  need  for  the  coordination,  critical  interpreta- 
tion, and  dissemination  to  the  whole  country  of 


the  results  of  significant  advances  in  educa- 
tional research  and  administration.  It  is  rec- 
ommended that  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education  be  organised  and  equipped  to  carry 
out  these  important  functions. 

5.  Research  on  Population  Problems 

The  investigation  of  population  problems 
having  broad  social  significance  was  in  the  past 
carried  on  largely,  if  at  all.  by  individual  schol- 
ars or  small  research  groups.  By  reason  of 
changing  conditions,  there  is  now  a  more  wide- 
spread interest  in  these  subjects.  In  fact,  in 
some  countries  extreme  population  policies 
have  been  adopted  hastily  and  uncritically. 
The  scientific  development  of  this  subject  is 
therefore  a  matter  of  great  importance. 

Eesearch  in  population  and  in  other  social 
science  fields  has  been  advanced  by  a  new  sense 
of  public  responsibility  for  conditions  aflFecting 
human  welfare.  The  results  of  this  are  seen 
in  the  extension  of  public  health  activities, 
education,  the  social  security  program,  and  in 
many  otlier  developments.  The  need  for  more 
sy.stematic  investigation  relating  to  the  sound- 
ness of  public  works  planned  for  future  needs, 
as  well  as  that  relating  to  private  enterprises, 
creates  further  demand  for  more  extensive  and 
more  accurate  demogi-aphic  data.  These 
changes  are  leading  to  an  increased  emphasis 
on  population  research,  both  in  the  work  of 
governmental  agencies  and  in  the  plans  of 
foundations,  miiversities,  and  various  local 
agencies. 

Governmental  needs,  responsibilities,  and  op- 
portunities in  this  field  are  described  in  ap- 
2:)endix  A  of  this  rej^ort,  supplemented  by  a 
guide  to  serials  and  current  research  projects 
on  popuhition  and  related  subjects  by  Federal 
agencies  (ajipendix  B).  A  description  of  the 
continuous  register  system  of  popidation  ac- 
counting now  in  use  in  several  European  coiui- 
tries  is  also  joresented  here  (ajjpendix  C). 

The  Federal  Government  has  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  the  collection  and  presentation 
of  many  types  of  basic  demographic  data  and 
shares  r-esponsibility  with  local  and  private 
agencies  for  their  elaboration  and  interpreta- 
tion. Several  specific  suggestions  are  offered 
in  line  xoith  this  objective. 

There  is  great  need  for  strengthening  the 
regular  research  agencies  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment conceriied  with  population  studies, 
especially  the  Population  and  Research  Divi- 
sions of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  Divi- 
sion of  Farm  Population  and  Rural  Life  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  All  of 
these  divisions  are  making  valuable  contribii- 
tions,  but  lack  sufficient  funds  to  carry  out 
effectively  the  programs  for  ichich  they  ara 
responsible. 

It  is  advisable  that  the  Federal  census  of 
population   be  established  on  a  5-year  basis. 
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vnth  conthnied  efforts  to  secure  more  accurate 
and  more  complete  enumeration. 

The  regular  census  of  population  should  he 
supplemented  hy  sampling  studies  in  selected 
areas  to  supply  information  (J)  regarding 
intercensal  trends  in  population  movements, 
and  (2)  on  special  topics  not  covered^  by  the 
regular  census. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  regional  and 
local  studies,  provisions  should  be  made  for 
more  extensive  analysis  and  presentation  of 
popxdation  data  for  standard  areas.  Such 
areas  should  be  drawn  within  State  boundaries 
(or  dirided  between  areas  in  several  States) 
and  wherever  possible  should  be  composed  of 
county  units.  It  is  probable  that  300  to  JflO 
such  areas,  including  the  nwfropolifan  districts 
{or  State  divisions  thereof)  as  separate  units, 
would  serve  this  purpose.  It  is  recommended 
that  the  Central  Statistical  Board  give  atten- 
tion to  the  problem  of  preparing  such  a  series 
of  areas  for  statistical  purposes,  in  cooperation 
irith  the  agencies  primarily  concerned  with 
social  statistics. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  independent 
regional  and  local  initiative  in  so  large  and 
varied  a  country  as  the  United  States,  special 


effort  should  be  directed  toward  strengthening 
local  research  agencies  concerned  with  popula- 
tion studies.  Such  local  agencies  may  be  ex- 
pected to  carry  out  significant  researches  on 
the  relation  of  demographic  data  to  economic 
and  social  conditions  affecting  migration,  re- 
production, and  health.  Special  attention 
should  be  directed  to  enhancing  the  worh  of 
the  State  planning  boards  as  coordinating 
agencies  in  this  fivld. 

No  definite  recommendation  is  made  at  this 
time  regarding  the  possible  adoption  of  the 
continuous-register  system  of  population  ac- 
counting, now  in  use  in  Sweden.  Belgium,  and 
Tlie  Netherlands.  It  is,  however,  recommended 
that  further  investigation  be  made  of  the  ad- 
vantages and  dixad vantages  of  this  procedure 
and  its  possible  application  to  the  situation  in 
this  cotmtry. 

Edwin  B.  AVii.son.  Chairman. 
David  L.  Edsall. 
L.  C.  Gray. 

Cn ARI-ES  H.  JUDD. 
AViLMAM   F.  OcBfRX. 

Wakrex  S.  Tii():mps()N. 

Frank  Lorimek,  Technical  Secretary. 


I.  THE  TREND  OF  POPULATION: 
ECONOMIC  ASPECTS 


1.  Historical  Background 

Population  Increase 

in  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries 

It  is  likely  that  colonial  America  was  the 
scene  of  the  most  rapid  natural  increase  of  pop- 
ulation in  human  history.  There  was  a  large 
proportion  of  young  adults  of  reproductive  age 
in  the  Colonies.  Conditions  of  living,  after  the 
perilous  period  of  first  settlement  was  over, 
were  relatively  healthful.  The  colonists  were 
imbued  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  new  world. 
The  biblical  admonition,  "Be  fruitful,  multiply 
and  replenish  the  earth",  seemed  peculiarly 
ajipropriate  to  their  situation.  Before  them 
stretched  the  wilderness  to  be  possessed  and 
cultivated.  The  young  Nation  responded  ex- 
uberantly to  this  ideal,  more  than  doubling  it- 
self in  each  generation. 

Each  fertile  married  woman  in  the  Kevolu- 
tionary  period,  according  to  an  estimate  by 
Lotka,  bore  on  the  average  eight  children  (tha 
exact  estimate  for  the  year  1790  is  7.76,  with 
an  inference  that  at  an  earlier  date  the  figure 
may  have  been  even  higher).  After  1810  the 
ratio  of  children  to  women  of  childbearing  age 
was  lower,  with  one  exception,  at  each  succeed- 
ing census ;  but  the  rate  of  natural  increase  re- 
mained high  throughout  the  eighteenth,  nine- 
teenth, and  early  twentieth  centuries.  Rapid 
natural  increase  in  the  New  World  was  supple- 
mented by  a  constant  inflow  of  immigrants, 
which  rose  to  large  proportions  during  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  nineteenth  and  the  first  quarter 
of  tlie  twentieth  century. 

The  colonial  population  increased  from 
about  275,000  in  1700  to  2,200,000  in  1770.  an 
average  increase  of  34.7  percent  per  decade.^  A 
similar  rate  of  growth  marked  the  period  be- 
tween the  Revolutionary  and  Civil  Wars.  The 
absolute  population  added  to  the  Nation  each 
decade  increased  until  the  World  War,  al- 
though the  rate  of  decennial  increase  gradually 
declined. 


1  See  table  1. 
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Population  growth  in  America  was  not  an 
isolated  phenomenon.  It  was  the  expression, 
in  its  most  acute  form,  of  the  general  trend 
toward  increase  of  pojiulation  characteristic 
of  all  European  peoples  in  this  period.  The 
medieval  period  had  been  marked  by  local  ad- 
vances and  i-ecessions  of  population,  which 
jirobably  resulted  in  net  increase ;  but  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  obtain  any  reliable  estimate 
of  population  changes  in  Europe  from  classi- 
cal to  early  modern  times.  The  development 
of  science  and  trade  in  the  .seventeenth  cen- 
tury stimulated  a  i-emarkable  population 
growth,  so  that  the  people  of  Europe  and  their 
descendants  in  other  lands  increased  from 
about  100  million  persons  in  1650  to  642  mil- 
lion h\  1929.  This  expansion  is  represented 
graphically  in  figure  1,  where  the  land  area 
of  each  continent  is  proportional  to  the  esti- 
mated total  number  of  white  inhabitants  at 
each  date.  During  the  same  period  the  non- 
European  stocks  apparently  increased  about 
tlireefold,  or  half  as  fast  as  the  peoples  of 
Europe.  Thus  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries  probably  witnessed  the  greatest  ex- 
pansion of  world  population  in  all  time.  The 
spearhead  of  this  thrust  apjjears  in  American 
population  growth. 

Relation  of  Population  Growth 

to  Economic  Expansion  in  the  United  States 

Population  growth  in  Amei-ica  supplied  the 
basis  for  an  equally  remarkable  expansion  of 
economic  activity.  The  early  American  situa- 
tion placed  a  high  premium  on  energy  and 
initiative.  The  oi^ening  up  of  new  areas,  the 
expansion  of  population,  and  establishment  of 
new  industries  covered  the  scars  of  mistaken 
undertakings.  The  whole  American  economy, 
as  Andre  Siegfried  has  pointed  out,  was  based 
on  an  abundance  of  resources  and  a  scarcity  of 
labor.  Local  excesses  of  labor  supply  could 
be  relieved  by  migration  to  other  areas,  as 
illustrated  by  old  tobacco-growing  counties  in 
tidewater  Virginia  that  have  a  smaller  popu- 
lation todav  than  in  1790. 
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The  best  vacant  lands  had  been  ceded  by 
1890,  but  the  Far  West  remained  an  area  ot" 
special  o|)iiort unity,  attracting  a  "rreat  stream 
of  mijxrants  throufj;!!  the  next  fonr  decades. 
In  fact,  the  largest  aildition  through  inlernal 
migration  to  the  population  of  any  State  in 
any  decade  is  represented  by  the  net  movement 
of  1,650,000  persons  from  otiier  States  to  Cali- 
fornia between  1920  and  1930.  Although  there 
have  been  gradual  accumulations  of  population 
without  ade(|uate  economic  resources  in  some 
parts  of  the  United  Slates,  the  spread  of  i)opu- 
lation  and  economic  e.\|)loilati()n  of  natural  I'e- 
sources,  and  the  development  of  new  enter- 
prises in  the  West,  have  supplied  a  safety  valve 
for  economic  disorders  in  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

This  era  lias  apparently  come  to  an  end.  The 
j)osting  of  guards  on  the  California  border  in 
the  last  few  years  symbolizes  the  fact  tiiat  fi'ee 
e.\i)ansi()n  into  tindeveloped  aieas  has  ceased  to 
Ije  an  automatic-adjustment-mechanism  for  the 
maladjustments  of  a  planless  economy. 

The  idea  that  we  are  apj^roaching  an  era  of 
stationary  or  decreasing  ])opulatioii  comes  as 


something  of  a  shock  to  most  Americans.  The 
dividends  of  population  expansion  in  America 
have  naturally  accrued  in  gi-eatest  measure  to 
tiie  owners  of  established  enterprises  and  to 
persons  of  unusual  initiative  among  those  first 
on  "the  scene.  American  families  that  found 
themselves  in  possession  of  [property  located 
along  the  main  lines  of  population  advance  or 
hail  acijuii'ed  shares  in  enteri)rises  serxing  an 
exi)an(liiig  maiUet.  through  the  sound  judg- 
ment of  their  founilei-s  or  sheer  good  luck,  have 
enjoyed  the  most  privileged  economic  position 
of  any  large  grouj)  in  the  world.  The  advan- 
tages of  pojjulalion  growth  have  also  been 
shared  by  American  wage  earners  and  their 
families  in  areas  serving  growing  i)opulations. 
Thus,  the  idea  that  ])opulation  growth  is  a 
boon  has  become  firmly  njoled  in  our  tiiiidving. 
''Higger"'  has  come  to  be  regartled  as  a  synonym 
for  •■better."  Even  in  the  sober  language  of 
the  census,  a  j)opulation  increase  is  a  "gain",  a 
decrease  is  a  "loss."  Some  demographers  al- 
most unconsciously  speak  of  a  trend  toward 
natural  increase  as  "favorable",  and  the  term 
"population    decline"'    carries    a    sinistoi-    note. 
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Figure  1.— The  expansion  of  Europe. 
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The  question  of  whether  a  further  increase  or 
decrease  of  poimlation  would  be  (generally  ad- 
vantageous or  harmful  is  one  that  should  be 
approached  in  the  spirit  of  critical  inquiry 
rather  than  on  the  basis  of  preconceived 
assumptions. 

World  Population  Problems 

In  Europe,  too,  the  history  of  the  last  few 
centuries  has  established  the  idea  that  natural 
increase  is  the  normal  characteristic  of  a 
healthy  nation.  The  increase  of  European  pop- 
ulation during  the  last  two  centuries,  wliile  the 
economic  level  was  also  rising,  was  sustained 
by  technological  advances  in  agi'iculture,  in- 
dustiy.  and  medicine  and  by  the  development 
of  an  elaborate  structure  of  specialized  produc- 
tion and  international  trade. 

This  structure  involves  serious  economic  and 
political  hazards  in  a  world  at  war  or  disturbed 
by  the  threat  of  war.  The  volume  of  foreign 
trade  for  European  countries  was  greater  on 
the  eve  of  the  depression  than  the  total  volume 
of  primary  domestic  production.  In  IQ^Q,  the 
value  of  foodstuffs  and  industrial  raw  mate- 
rials produced  in  Europe  was  equivalent  to  21 
billion  dollars.-  Imports  to  European  coun- 
tries that  year  amounted  to  19.7  billion  and 
exports  to  16.1  billion  dollars  (total.  35.8  bil- 
lion).^ An  index  for  world  trade  (1929  base) 
fell  to  68  in  1932.  Init  rose  again  to  83  in  1935. 
Meanwhile  the  production  of  foodstuffs  for  the 
world  as  a  whole  remained  practically  constant 
through  this  period,  while  the  index  of  indus- 
trial production  (1929  base),  after  declining 
to  66  in  1932.  passed  the  100  mark  again  in  193.5 
and  reached  105  toward  the  end  of  the  year.* 
Europe  and  the  Americas  can  produce  enough 
materials  to  support  their  present  great  popu- 
lations. The  problem  has  become  one  of  en- 
suring efficient  distribution,  stability,  and  or- 
derly progress. 

Commerce  and  imperialism  have  also  stimu- 
lated population  growth  in  oriental  lands.  Al- 
though in  some  instances  conquest  has  resulted 
in  the  destruction  of  primitive  peoples,  in  other 
cases  it  has  imposed  peace  on  lands  formerly 
subject  to  frequent  tribal  conflicts.  The  eco- 
nomic organization  established  by  imperialist 
nations,  while  not  such  as  to  bring  about  a  high 
standard  of  living  for  the  native  populations-, 
has  tended  to  maintain  the  food  supply  and 
sanitary  control.  Tliese  effects  are  .strikingly 
illu.strated  in  the  case  of  India,  where  the 
enumerated  population  increased  from  318,- 
900,000  in  1921  to  352,800.000  in  1931.  The  re- 
result  was  a  population  density  of  over  200  per- 
sons per  square  mile  (five  times  as  great  as  in 
the  United  States).  The  nineteenth  century 
was  the  period  of  maximum  population  growth 

=  League  of  Nations.  World  Production  and  Prices.  1925- 
19SS,  p.  113. 

'  Leaitue  of  Xations.     Review  of  World  Trade,  1923.  p.  15. 

^  International  Labour  Conference.  Twentieth  Session.  Re- 
port of  the  Director,  Geneva   (in36).  p.  6. 


for  Europe.  It  seems  likely  that,  barring  some 
tremendous  disaster,  the  twentieth  century  will 
be  the  period  of  maximum  population  growth 
for  Asia.  This  continent  already  contains  over 
1,000  million  people,  or  more  than  half  of  the 
population  of  the  globe.  The  figure  set  oppo- 
site Asia  in  the  last  Statistical  Year  Book  of 
the  League  of  Nations  is  1,121,200.000.  but  no 
exact  statement  is  possible,  as  the  best  estimates 
of  the  population  of  Cliina  are  subject  to  a 
margin  of  error  of  a  hundred  million  or  so. 

The  decline  in  international  trade  resulting 
from  the  World  War  and  its  attendant  eco- 
nomic maladju.stments,  including  a  feverish  in- 
sistence on  economic  nationalism,  the  increasing 
density  of  population  in  some  areas,  and  the 
growing  political  power  of  nations  with  few  co- 
lonial possessions,  give  ri.se  to  world  problems 
of  staggering  proportions.  But  such  jiroljlems 
lie  mainly  outside  the  scope  of  this  report. 
The  geographic  position  of  the  United  States 
makes  it  possible  to  give  attention  to  the  ob- 
jectives of  national  development  in  this  country 
with  less  anxiety  than  is  possible  for  nations 
not  so  fortunately  situated,  and  to  pursue  those 
objectives  largely  in  isolation,  if  that  should  be 
necessary. 

2.  The  Trend  of  Total  Population 

Factors  Affecting  Number  of  Births  and  Deaths 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  num- 
ber of  births  and  deaths  is  affected  by  (1)  the 
size  of  the  base  population,  (2)  fertility  and 
mortality  rates  at  specific  ages,  and  (3)  the  age 
and  sex  distribution  of  the  population.  Due  to 
the  effects  of  past  immigration  and  previous 
rapid  population  growth,  the  age  distribution 
of  the  present  population  of  the  United  States 
is  temporarily  characterized  by  an  abnormal 
jiroportion  of  young  adults,  at  the  very  ages 
that  are  biologically  productive  and  at  which 
death  comes  less  frequently  than  in  the  early 
or  in  the  late  years  of  life.  The  forces  now  at 
work  will  inevitably  result  in  a  gradual  in- 
crease in  tlie  proportion  of  aged  people.  As 
this  comes  about,  the  crude  death  rate  (i.  e., 
deaths  ])er  1,000  total  population)  will  tend  to 
rise.  This  trend  may  be  partially  offset  by  fur- 
ther decreases  in  age-specific  death  rates,  but 
not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  an  increase 
in  the  total  number  of  deaths  each  year.  At 
the  same  time,  a  gradual  decrease  after  about 
1945  in  the  number  of  young  females  at  the 
most  fertile  childbearing  ages,  even  if  there 
were  no  further  decrea.se  in  age-specific  fertility 
rates,  would  cause  a  continued  decrease  after 
this  time  in  the  number  of  bii'ths  occurring  each 
year. 

The  Peak  of  Population  Growth 

Due  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  original 
population  of  the  United  States  has  increased, 
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it  is  not  ooiiimonly  realized  that  the  birth  rate 
has  heeii  decliiiiiiij  for  nearly  a  eeTUiirv.  Until 
recently  il.s  efl'ects  have  been  counterbalanced 
by  a  tlecided  decrease  in  mortality  rates,  by 
heavy  iinniijrration  of  adults,  and  Ijy  the  fact 
tliat  there  has  been  a  larpe  proportion  of  the 
females  in  the  childbearin<r  ages.  It  is  evi- 
dent, however,  that  since  the  mortality  rate 
cannot  decline  indefinitely,  and  since  immigra- 
tion is  now  drastically  restricted,  the  decline 
in  the  birth  late  must  soon  outweigh  the  fac- 
tors tending  to  increase  the  ))opnlation  and 
bring  about  a  decline  in  annual  increments  of 
populat  ion  growth.  In  fact  this  turning  point 
was  reacheil  about  1925.  In  the  early  twenties 
(1920-24)  about  1.88().()0n  persons  were  being 
added  to  the  poiiulation  each  year.  Ten  years 
later  (ll);}()-;$4)  the  increase  averaged  less  than 
half  as  many — about  i)()().()Ol)  persons  per  year. 
Part  of  this  spectacular  change  in  the  rate  of 
increase  was  due  to  the  decline  in  net  immigra- 
tion from  about  40().(l()0  per  year  to  a  net  emi- 
gi-ation  of  nearly  60.000  per  year;  but  the 
major  factor  has  been  the  decrease  in  the  excess 
of  births  over  deaths. 

Changes  in  the  total  number  of  births, 
deaths,  and  natural  increase  ])er  year  m  the 
United  States  during  the  last  25  years  are 
shown  in  figure  2.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
values  in  this  chart  represent  absolute  total 
numbers,  and  not  rates.  Decrease  m  rates  of 
birth,  death,  and  natural  increase  have  been 
much  more  ra]iid.  but  these  changes  have  until 
recently  been  offset  by  continual  increases  in 
the  total  ]K)pulation  subject  to  these  rates.  It 
may  l>e  noted  that  the  yearly  mimber  of  deaths 
has  been  fairly  constant  during  this  period; 
the  <lrop  in  the  death  rates  at  jiarticular  ages 
has  been  offset  by  the  increase  and  gradual 
aging  of  the  total  pojmlation.  The  recent  de- 
cline in  net  excess  of  births  over  deaths  has 
come  about  chiefly  from  a  gradual  decrease  in 
the  absolute  mindier  of  births  each  year. 

The  record  of  population  growth  in  this 
country  from  1650  to  1935  is  shown  in  table  1 
(see  also  fig.  5  below).  The  absolute  mnubers 
for  all  dates  after  1850  I'epresent  estimates  as 
of  July  1  for  each  census  year.  The  mnnber 
for  1870  has  been  adjusted  in  accordance  with 
a  census  estimate  for  undereiuimeration.'^  A 
similar  adjustment  has  also  been  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  an  estimate  by  this  committee  of 
ai)l)arent  underenumeration  in  1920.  The 
number  .shown  here  for  that  year  is  derived 
from  the  19:50  jiopulation.  after  making  allow- 
ance for  age-specific  death  rates  of  native 
whites  and  Negroes,  and  assuming  a  propor- 
tional correction  factor  for  underenumeration 
of  foreign-born  whites  and  other  races.''    These 


5  See  Ftmiii  ruth  'V-n.sM-v.  Poinitation.  veil,  2.  pp.  15— 29, 
*  The  priM  fduit'  I'lillowed  in  this  t'stiinjiit'  is  prt'sented  in  the 
Statistical  Suiiiilam  iit.  It  may  !).■  noted  tliat  the  results  <*- 
tftined  tiy  this  proeess  could  he  nseribed  to  a  fietitiims  addi- 
tion of  nativo  eh'ments  in  19:i0,  rt-snltin^  from  the  reporting 
of  foreij?n-born  persons  as  native  in  excess  of  any  corresimnd- 
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Fj(iURE  2.— Natural  increase  of  total  ijopulntiou,  United  States,  1910-34 
Data  for  li)10-2y  are  from  estimates  prepared  by  the  Scripps  Founda- 
tion for  Heseart'h  iu  Poimlatioii  Problems.  Data  for  1930-34  estimated 
from  current  reports  of  the  Bureuu  of  the  C'ensus. 


Tablk  1. — PopulatioHj  amount  of  incrctise  ami  itcrcmt 
of  hicrcasCj  United  States,  16o0-f93o^ 


Year 

Population 

Increase 

Decennial 
percent 
increase 

(thousands) 

(thousands) 

1650 

52 
85 

IWK)   .. 

33 

64.0 

1070.,. 

114 

30 

35.0 

1080 

156 

41 

,3.1.9 

1090... 

214 

68 

37.2 

170O    .. 

275 

62 

28.8 

1710.. 

358 

82 

30.0 

172(1    .- 

474 

117 

32.7 

1730... 

055 

181 

38.1 

1710... 

8S9 

234 

36.7 

1750... 

1,207 

318 

35. 8 

1700 

1,610 

403 

33.4 

1770... 

2,  205 

695 

37.0 

1780... 

2,781 

576 

26.1 

1790... 

3,929 

1,148 

41.3 

1800... 

5,  308 

1.379 

36.1 

1810... 

7,240 

1.931 

36.4 

1820... 

9,038 

2.399 

33.1 

1830... 

12,860 

3,228 

33.  5 

1840... 

17,009 

4,203 

32.7 

1850 -. 

23,260 

6,191 

36.3 

1860       

31,602 
39,901 

8.242 
8,402 

35.4 

1870 

26.7 

1880 

60,202 

10.  358 

20.0 

1890 

03,  06G 

12.  794 

2,5.5 

1900 

.     70,  129 

1.1,073 

20.7 

1910... 

92,207 

10,  138 

21.2 

1920 

107,  190 

14,923 

16.2 

1930-.. . 

123,091 

15.901 

14.8 

1935  » 

'  127,  621 

'  4,  430 

3  7.2 

1  See  text. 

!  5-year  interval. 

3  Decennial  jierccntage  increase  corresponding  to  increase  of  3.6  percent 
in  5- year  interval.        ^ 


inK  fictitious  addition  to  native  cli'nionfj?  in  1920.  or  to  an 
increase  in  native  elements  rosultinp  from  unrecorded  ininii- 
pratiim.  It  is  possihle,  l)nt  ha?-dl.v  prohahlo  ibat  such  di'f«'cts 
in  the  basic  data  are  of  sufficient  masnitudo  to  account  eo- 
tirely  for  tho  discrepancy  Iwtwei'u  the  population  tiguivs  for 
native  elemcuts  iu  1920  and  in  1930. 
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figures  do  not  include  any  correction  for  under- 
enumeration  of  children  under  5  years  of  age 
(amounting  to  about  5  percent  for  whites  and 
to  about  15  percent  for  Negroes),  as  this  is  as- 
sumed to  be  a  fairly  constant  error  in  the 
entire  series. 

Estimates  of  Future  Population 

The  estimates  of  future  population  presented 
here  were  prepared  for  tliis  report  by  Warren 
S.  Thompson  and  P.  K.  Whelpton,  of  the 
Scripps  Foundation  for  Research  in  Popula- 
tion Problems.  They  represent  a  revised  ap- 
lilication  of  the  methods  used  in  preparing 
estimates  for  the  President's  Research  Com- 
mittee on  Social  Trends.  The  detailed  esti- 
mates, by  age,  sex,  and  race-nativity  groups, 
will  be  presented  in  a  statistical  supplement 
to  this  report. 

The  fignies  for  the  future  popuhition  of  the  United 
States  prepared  liy  the  Scripps  Foundation  for  Re- 
.search  in  Popuhition  Problems  for  the  National  Re- 
sources Committee  do  not  represent  prophecies — the 
result  of  "second  sight" — ^Init  only  what  will  occur  if 
birth  rates,  death  rates,  and  immigration  follow  cer- 
tain assumed  trends.  In  fact,  it  is  possible  that  their 
greatest  value  lies  not  in  indicating  what  the  popula- 
tion may  be,  but  in  showing  the  effect  on  future 
growth  of  different  trends  of  birth  rates,  death  rates, 
and  immigration.  From  either  viewpoint,  however, 
a  brief  description  of  the  trends  used  should  make 
the  figures  on  population  more  significant  to  the 
reader. 

DEATH   RATES 

For  several  generations  the  prevention  of  death  and 
the  prolonging  of  human  life  have  been  looked  upon 
as  greatly  to  be  desired  in  time  of  peace,  and  have 
been  the  goal  of  nuich  public  and  private  effort. 
Chiefly  as  a  result  of  these  endeavors  death  rates 
have  been  lowered  greatly,  and  the  length  of  life 
increased  correspondingly.  In  Massachusetts,  for  ex- 
amiJle,    the    average   new-born   boy    baby    woidd    live 
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FifiUEE  3.— Expectation  of  life  at  birth,  at  age  20.  at  age  40,  and  at  age 
60,  Massadmseits,  1789-1931,  and  estimated  future  trend  for  United 
States.    White  males. 


34..5  years  according  to  death  rates  of  1789,  but  thi.s 
was  lengthened  to  46.1  years  by  1900-1902,  and  to 
59..3  years  by  1929-1931.  Births  and  deaths  were  not 
registered  in  all  the  States  before  1933,  but  judging 
from  the  information  that  is  available,  mortality  con- 
ditions have  been  improved  in  the  Nation  about  as 
much  as  in  Massachusetts,  and  expectation  of  life  at 
birth  has  been  almost  douliled  in  the  last  140  years. 

Other  nations  under  the  influence  of  western  civi- 
lization also  have  made  much  progress  in  lowering 
death  rates  and  lengthening  life.  New  Zealand,  Aus- 
tralia, and  Sweden  liaving  even  sui-passed  the  United 
States.  According  to  1931  death  rates  in  New  Zealand, 
the  expectation  of  life  at  birth  was  6.5  years  for  males 
and  67.9  years  for  females  compared  with  59.1  and 
62.7  for  wliite  males  and  females  in  the  United  States 
during  1929-31. 

Looking  ahead  50  years  in  the  United  States,  tliere 
seems  no  likelihootl  that  the  desire  to  postpone  death 
and  prolong  life  will  weaken.  It  is  to  be  expected, 
therefore,  that  the  inei-ease  in  longevity  will  be  limited 
only  by  human  ability  to  bring  about  such  change. 
Because  of  the  success  that  has  rewarded  efforts  to 
lower  death  rates  in  the  past,  and  because  New  Zea- 
land is  ahead  of  the  United  States  at  present,  it  seems 
almost  certain  that  by  19S0  people  will  be  longer  lived 
here  than  they  now  are,  and  that  native  white  males 
will  live  at  least  to  6.5.6  years  and  females  to  68.4 
years  as  an  average.  These  represent  the  low  assump- 
tions for  expectation  of  life  at  birth — the  high 
assumptions  for  mortality — used  in  the  present  cal- 
culations of  future  population  (see  flg.  3). 

In  choosing  the  opposite  assumptions — high  expecta- 
tion of  life  and  low  mortality — it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider se\eral  conditions.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
people  are  going  to  live  forever — that  the  span  of  life 
(which  is  about  100  years)  has  been  increasing — but 
only  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  population  may 
live  to  a  ripe  old  age.  The  rapid  increase  in  expecta- 
tion of  life  at  birth  during  past  decades  has  resulted 
from  large  reductions  in  death  rates  of  infants  and 
young  children,  mortality  at  ages  between  10  and  60 
liaving  declined  only  slightly,  and  little  if  any  im- 
provement having  been  made  at  ages  over  60.  Look- 
ing at  Massachu.setts  again,  the  male  expectation  of 
life  at  birth  incre.ised  13.2  vears  from  ltKK>-1902  to 
1929-31  (40.1  to  50.3),  but  life  expectancy  at  age 
20  increased  by  only  4.3  years  (41.8  to  46.1),  at  age 
40  by  only  1.8  years  (27.2  to  2'J.O),  while  at  age  60 
there  was  practically  no  change  (13.9  to  14.3).  Death 
rates  at  ages  under  2.5  are  already  so  low  that  if  all 
deaths  below  this  age  could  be  prevented  and  mortal- 
ity conditions  at  other  ages  remain  unchanged,  the 
expectation  of  life  at  birth  would  be  lengthened  by 
only  6.3  years.  Larger  increases,  therefore,  will  re- 
quire the  lowering  of  death  rates  among  adults,  par- 
ticularly among  the  middle  aged,  where  progress  here- 
tofore has  not  been  so  easy.  One  of  the  leading  causes 
of  death  in  this  grouii — pneumonia — is  likely  to  be 
reduced  rapidly  in  the  future  as  the  serum  treatment 
which  has  been  dcAcloped  comes  into  general  use. 
But  the  other  important  causes,  heart  disea.se,  cancer, 
nephritis,  and  cerebral  hemorrhage  are  likely  to  prove 
much  more  difficult  to  control  than  such  former 
scourges  as  smallpox,  tuberculosis,  typhoid  fever,  and 
diarrhea  and  enteritis.  In  view  of  the  entire  situa- 
tion, it  will  be  suiTJrising  if  the  native  white  expecta- 
tion of  life  reaches  the  high  figures  assumed  for  1980, 
namely  72  years  for  males  and  74  years  for  females. 

The  medium  assumptions  are  midway  between  the 
extremes  .iust  described.  It  seems  probable  to  the 
staff  of  the  Scripps  Foundation  that  the  actual  life 
expectancy  of  native  whites  in  1980  will  be  nearer  the 
medium  figures  of  08.8  years  for  males  and  71.2  years 
for  females  than  either  the  high  or  low  values  men- 
tioned above. 

Because  death  rates  of  foreign-born  whites,  Negroes, 
and  other  colored  persons  are  higher  than  those  of 
native  whites  and  thus  offer  greater  chance  for  im- 
lirovement,  they  are  reduced  more  raijidly  than  those 
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for    native    wliitcs 
assumi)!  ions. 


tlie    liifjli,    ineiliuni,    ami    low 
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Juilgins;  from  past  events,  it  would  st't-m  that  the 
forees  making  for  dwline  in  the  birth  rate  are  even 
more  potent  than  tliose  uiakiiiK  for  decUiio  in  the 
death  rate,  since  the  former  has  falh'n  nuidi  more 
than  the  latter.  The  Federal  liirth  re;;istration  area 
was  not  organized  until  1S>1.">,  hut  aci-onliiis  to  the 
number  of  children  and  women  enumeratcil  by  the 
census,  hirth  rates  in  1800  were  about  3VL>  times  as 
large  as  in  lt>3i>,  and  even  as  Uite  as  1880  women 
were  twice  as  prolilic  as  today.  Moreover,  at  no  time 
in  the  past  does  the  decline  in  fertility  seem  to  have 
been  as  rai>id  as  from  1S>25-2S)  to  1930-34,  when  a  drop 
of  16.8  percent  took  place.  It  is  possil>le  that  part 
of  the  i)ast  decrease  has  come  about  throui;h  physi- 
oloKi<"il  changes  causing  a  reduction  in  the  chances 
of  pregnancy,  and  through  changes  in  such  matters 
as  du't  and  mode  of  life.  The  lucponderamx!  of  evi- 
dence, however,  is  to  the  elTect  that  the  most  im- 
IK)rtant  cause  has  been  control  of  family  size. 

With  the  present  state  of  knowledge  it  is  apparent 
that  birth  rates  are  subject  to  human  control  to  a 
greater  extent  than  death  rates:  they  vary  more  from 
year  to  year  with  prosperity  and  depression,  and  may 
be  reduced  more  rapidly  and  to  a  greater  extent  if 
desired.  In  considering  the  future  trend  of  death 
rates  the  uncertainty  is  how  much  reduction  it  is 
humaidy  possible  to  bring  about  through  control  of 
disease  and  preventiiui  of  accidents  and  war.  With 
birth  rates,  on  tlie  other  hand,  the  unknown  factor 
is  how  many  children  will  lie  wanted.  It  seems  far 
easier  to  judge  what  can  be  done  in  lowering  death 
rates  in  the  future  than  to  judge  what  people  may 
want  to  do  regarding  the  size  of  their  families;  hen<-c 
the  relative  dilTci'eiice  lietwecn  the  high  and  low  birth 
rate  assumptions  which  are  descrilied  below  is  roughly 
four  times  as  great  as  that  belweeu  the  high  and  low- 
death  rate  assumptions  presented  above. 

With  birth  rates  at  each  age  of  life  as  they  were 
during  1!l3()-34.  1,(KH>  native  white  women  living 
through  the  childliearing  jieriod  bear  2.1.">S  children. 
Counting  only  women  who  marry  (before  age  ."lO), 
there  are  about  2,410  births  jwr  1,0(K)  married  women. 
De<feasing  the  numlicr  of  women  still  further  b.v 
excluding  those  who  bear  no  children  (estimated  at 
about  one-sixth  of  the  group)  raises  the  expected 
number  of  births  to  approximately  2.!»iU)  per  l.OOO 
fertile  women.  In  other  words,  under  birtli  rates  of 
recent  years  the  aver.ige  native  whiti"  woman  living 
to  age  50  bears  approximately  2'r,  children;  if  only 
these  to  whom  birtlis  oc<ur  are  counted,  the  average 
does  not  rise  quite  to  .3  children  i)er  woman.  In  view 
of  the  i)ast  trend  in  the  riiited  .States,  and  the  lower 
rates  that  prevail  in  certain  other  nations,  the  highest 
assumption  that  seems  justified  for  native  white 
women  in  the  future  is  a  contiiuiation  of  the  present 
rates  (see  "higli"  assumption,  as  shown  by  bottom 
line^  for  whites  and  for  Negroes  in  fig.  4). 

As  a  probable  lower  limit,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
decline  in  birth  rates  will  contiiuie  until  1080,  al- 
though at  a  rapidly  diminishing  rate.  For  native 
whites  the  maximum  decrease  anticipated  in  the  .^0 
years  after  1930-34  amounts  to  31  jiercent  coinjiared 
with  the  34  percent  decline  in  the  2.5  years  prior  to 
1930-34.  According  to  this  low  assumption  there  will 
be  about  l.."ilt0  births  per  1.000  women  living  to  age 
50,  or  I'j  births  to  the  average  woman  (sec  "low" 
assumption,  fig.  4).  Allowing  for  childless  women 
raises  this  to  about  two  births  to  the  average  fertile 
W'Oman.  This  is  approximatel.v  the  present  situation 
in  Callforiua  and  Washington,  D,  C,  as  well  as  in 
all  of  England. 

The  medium  assumption  for  native  whites  con- 
tinues the  i)ast  de<-line  in  birth  rates,  but  slows  it  up 
much   more   rapidly   than  the  low,  the  1980  rate  be- 


ing somewhat  nearer  the  high  than  the  low.  It  antic- 
ipates a  decrease  of  abotil  13  jicrcent  in  the  next 
."0  years,  with  1,(K)0  women  living  through  the  child- 
bearing  period  having  about  1.90<>  births.  This  is 
slightly  less  than  an  average  of  two  births  for  all 
women,  and  slightly  more  than  2V-!  l)er  fertile  woman. 
It  is  approximatel.v  the  lO.'lO  rate  in  Mas.sachu.setts, 
Connecticut,  Washington,  and  Oregon,  and  also  in 
Sweden.  In  the  opinion  of  the  staff  of  the  Scripps 
Foundation  these  medium  birth  rate  assumptions  are 
more  likely  to  be  followed  Hum  I'ilher  the  high  or  the 
low.  It  is  admitted,  however,  that  there  must  be 
a  rather  rajiid  change  in  altitude  regarding  the  de- 
sirabilit.v  of  3-  and  4-<-hild  families  if  this  medium 
trend  is  not  to  jirove  too  high. 

Birth  rates  to  native  white  women  are  somewhat 
lower  than  those  to  foreign-born  white,  Negro,  and 
other  color(>d  women.  In  the  high  assumptions  this 
differential  is  maintained  but  in  the  medium  assump- 
tion it  is  reduced  by  one-fourth,  and  in  the  low  b.v 
one-half  on  the  basis  that  the  liigher  the  rate  the 
greater  the  opportunit.v  for  loss  in  a  period  of  general 
decline. 

IMMIfiB.ATION 

During  recent  years  the  general  attitude  toward 
immigration  has  been  one  of  disapproval.  Permission 
to  enter  the  United  States  has  been  so  restricted  by 
laws  and  regulations  that  in  each  year  from  1931  to 
1935  more  ])eoi)le  left  the  Nation  than  entered.  As 
economic  conditions  iniiu'ove.  however,  there  is  no 
assurance  that  this  situation  will  not  change.  The 
jiresent  quota  laws  permit  l.")3,714  innnigrants  to  enter 
from  quota  countries,  and  set  no  limit  on  those  from 
other  countries.  They  may  he  made  more  or  less 
restrictive  by  Congress.  The  admiiustrative  regu- 
lations which  have  limit<'d  innnigration  much  more 
rigidl.v  during  the  depression  may  be  relaxed  b.v  the 
I'rcsident  and  .Secretary  of  Labor  as  easily  as  they 
wer(>   imposed. 

In  view  of  these  uncertainties  regarding  the  move- 
ment of  pcoi)Ie  in  the  future  the  desirable  jilan  in 
these  calculations  seems  to  be  to  show  how  the 
population  will  grow  according  to  certain  trends  of 
birth  and  de.itli  rates  if  no  immigration  occurs,  and 
then  to  show  how  nuich  larger  it  will  be  with  the 
net  arrival  of  lOO.OiiO  inunigrants  aimually.  Adding 
to  this  "with  innnigration'"  series  the  difference  be- 
tween it  and  the  "no  immigration"  series  will  give 
the  population  if  innnigration  amounts  to  2(10.000 
annuall.v.  In  a  simil.ar  maimer  the  effect  of  other 
amounts  of  innnigration  nia.v  easily  be  obtained.' 
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FiGiJEE  4. — Nuinl)er  of  Ijirlhs  expected  per  1.000  women  liv- 
ing through  the  chiidbearing  .iges  at  estimated  liii-lli  rates 
for  successive  periods,  tSJO— 19S0. 


'  Statement  prepared  l)y  Srripps  Foundation. 
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111  the  judgment  of  tliis  Committee,  the  anal- 
ysis of  regional  trends  in  birth  rates  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
where  birth  rates  are  .still  high  tliere  will  be 
further  decline  during  tiie  next  few  decades. 
Furthermore,  it  seems  extremely  unlikely  that 
this  decline  will  be  offset  by  increases  of  such 
magnitude,  in  areas  where  birth  rates  are  low, 


as  to  cause  fertility  rates  for  the  Nation  as  a 
wliole  to  remain  constant.  Accordingly,  em- 
phasis is  here  phiced  on  the  estimates  based  on 
"medium"  and  "low"  assumptions  as  regards 
fertility,  combined  witli  the  "medium"  assump- 
tion as  regartls  mortality  (see  fig.  5).  The 
results  obtained  by  various  hypotheses  are 
.shown  in  talile  2. 
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Figure  5.— Trend  r.f  total  ropulation.    Actual  17.iO-1930.  estimated  1930-80.    "Medium"  and  "Low"  refer  to  fertility.    Both  have  been  combined  with 

"Medium"  mortality. 


T.A.BLE  2. — Eslimales  of  total  population,  at  o-year  intervals,  Apr.  1,  1930-Apr.  1,  19S0  ' 

HYPOTHESES 


Medium 

Medium 

None 

Medium 

Medium 

100,000! 

High 

Low- 

High 

None 

Medium 

High 

Medium. 

High. 

100,000.2 

Fertility.-.- —  - 

Low.  . 

Annual  net  immigration  after  1P40 

None 

None. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

Q 

1930 

1935 . 

1940-       - 

Thousands 
122, 776 
127.  354 
131,  308 
134,  586 
137,084 
138, 721 
139,  467 
139,  372 
138,  465 
1.36,  680 
133,993 

Thousands 
122,  775 
127,  354 
131,993 
136.  447 
140,  661 
144,093 
146, 987 
149,341 
151, 170 
162,433 
153,022 

Thousands 
122.  775 
127.  354 
131.  993 
136.  957 
141,645 
145,  808 
149,  372 
152, 421 
1.54,969 
156,977 
168,  336 

Thousands 
122,  775 
127.  354 
131.  157 
134. 139 

136,  177 

137.  172 
137, 089 
136, 026 
134,  049 . 
131.  221 
127.  571 

Thousands 
122.  775 
127.354 
132.613 
138.  210 
143,  898 
149.  353 
1.54.  .564 
159,  720 
164,8.36 
169.  779 
174,  330 

Thousands 
122.  775 
127,3.54 
.    132.496 
137,  854 
143,  164 
148,  042 
162,  494 

166,  696 
160.  712 
164.  490 

167.  899 

Thousands 
122.  776 
127,  364 

1945- . 

132.  496 

1950 

1.38.  363 

1955 

144.247 

1960. 

1966 

1970 

1975.. I": 

149.  786 
1.54.  941 
169.  882 
164,  672 

1980 _ 

169.  269 

173.541 

bee  te.vt  for  description  of  hypotheses,  designated  here  as  "high,"  "medium,"  "low."  The  estimates  of  future  population  have  been  adiusted  to  cor- 
respond to  previous  census  data  by  the  use  of  constant  imderenumeration  factors  for  children  under  5  vears  of  age.  As  this  adjustment  is  not  m,irlp  in 
''>^'?  ?■•."'?  sums  of  figures  for  age  groups  differ  somewhat  from  the  totals  shown  here.    Hypotheses  A,  B,  and  C  are  exhibited  in  tig  5 

_'  £ne  mlluence  of  larger  net  immigration  can  he  estimated  by  multiplying  the  ditTerences  between  figures  with  no  immigration  and  figures  with  100  000 

For  example,  these  differences  would  be  doubled  by  a  net  immigation  of  200.000  per  year. 


immigration  by  corresponding  proportions. 


op 


ulafion  I*rob/t'//if 
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Future  Population  by  Age  Groups 

Cliaiige  ill  ajie  (li.stril)ulii)ii  is  a.  fiiiKlaiiu'iital 
feature  of  ciirivnt  pupiilalion  Ireiuls.  Esli- 
iiiates  of  cliaiijjfi'.s  in  iniiul)ei'.s  of  persons  in  dif- 
fei-ent  a<re  classes  from  1900  tlii'oiijrli  IS'^0  are 
shown  ill  li<.nire  6.  on  two  livpotlieses:  (A)  Me- 
dium mortality,  low  fertility,  and  no  immifrra- 
tion;  (B^  medium  mortality,  medium  fertility, 
and  no  immigi-ation.  The  correspondinji-  ab- 
solute numbers  for  1930-80,  and  those  obtained 
from  the  thii'd  .set  of  assumptions,  inedimu 
mortality,  medium  fertility,  net  jmmifi:ration 
of  m}.m)  per  year  after  1940  (hypotliesis  C) 
are  siiown  in  table  3. 


Table  3.- 


-Nstimated  number  of  persons  (in  thousands) 
in  specified  aye  classes,  19J0-S0 


HYPOTHESrS  A:  LOW  FERTILITY.  MEDIUM 
MOKTAHTY.  NO  IMMIGRATION 


Year 

0-4 

5-19 

20-44 

45-64 

65  and 
over 

1930 

12,143 
10, 912 
10,303 
9,983 
9,521 
8,942 
8,319 
7,781 
7,303 
6,872 
6.464 

36.  192 
36. 370 
35.  0,52 
32.  658 
30.623 
29.295 
27,979 
26,357 
24.654 
23,047 
21,627 

47, 0.59 
49.  374 
51.396 
54.  273 
56,030 
55, 810 
54,496 
52, 525 
49,630 
46,  798 
44,432 

21,431 
23,845 
26,  730 
28.  517 
30.258 
32,  .369 
34.335 
36. 822 
39,301 
40, 366 
39,807 

6.639 

1935 

7,482 
8,419 

1!M0  

1M5     

9,  732 

1950 

11,205 

1955 

12, 828 

1960 

14,818 

1965 

16,347 

1970          

17  995 

1975 :. 

20.008 

1980 

22  051 

HYPOTHESIS  B:     MEDIU.M  FERTILITY,  MEDICM 
MORTALITY,  NO  IMMKiRATION 


19.10- 
1935  - 
19-10. 
1945- 
1950- 
1955- 
1960- 
1965- 
1970. 
197,'.. 
1980- 


12, 143 

36. 192 

47.059 

21.431 

10,912 

36.370 

49,374 

23.845 

11,031 

35.052 

51, 396 

26.  730 

11, 197 

33.377 

54,273 

28.517 

11,181 

32.539 

56,  030 

30.258 

10,884 

32,842 

55,810 

32.  369 

10,538 

32,  721 

55,  199 

34.  335 

10,302 

32.090 

54,396 

36.  822 

10, 156 

31.  237 

.53,  094 

39.  301 

10,042 

30.  .5.30 

52.  098 

40.  366 

9,906 

30.  (M6 

51.818 

39.807 

6, 6,39 
7,482 
8.  419 
9.732 
11.205 
12,  828 
14.818 

16.  347 

17.  995 
20.008 
22.  051 


HYPOTHESIS  C;  MEDIUM  FERTILITY.  MEDIUM  MOR- 
TALITY, NET  IMMIGRATION  100,000  PER  YEAR  AFTER 
1940 


1930 

12, 143 
10.912 
11,M1 
11,216 
11,281 
11,050 
10,  756 
10,  559 
10,  454 
10,389 
10,305 

36,  192 
36,370 
35. 0.52 
33.  498 
32  735 
33.  1,59 
33.202 
32.  766 
32. 067 
31.  4S9 
31.  134 

47.059 
49.  374 
51.  396 
.54.  622 
56.  774 
56.  956 
.56.  706 
56.  169 
55. 078 
,54.298 
54.  247 

21.431 
23.845 
26.  730 
28.535 
30.299 
32.  450 
34.  .505 
37.  180 
39.958 
41.351 
41.091 

6.  639 

1935.  .     . 

7  482 

1940-- 

8.419 

1945 

9.736 
11.213 

1950-. 

1955  

12  843 

I960 

1 4. 842 

1965 

16  381 

1970-. 

18.043 

1975 

20  083 

1980 

22  180 

The  chaiifie  in  n<j:e  distribution  is  a  function 
of  two  different  factors  that  are  not  necessarily 
related.  Improyement  in  conditions  affecting 
liealth  is  causin<r  an  increase  in  the  ])roportion 
of  those  born  aliye  who  reach  maturity  and 
suryiye  to  more  adyanced  ages.  At  the  same 
time  we  are  passing  out  of  tlie  i)eriod  \yheii 
infants  entered  the  scene  in  larger  numbers 
each  year,  while  the  mature  population  was 
made  up  of  the  suryiyors  of  a  much  smaller 
number  of  infants.  For  both  reasons,  the  per- 
centage of  children  in  the  total  population  is 


decreasing,  while  the  percentage  of  aged  per- 
sons is  growing.  Thus  in  lilOl),  44  percent  of 
tiie  j)opulation  was  under  '20  years  of  age;  the 
corresiionding  figure  for  1935  is  37  percent; 
that  for  1980  on  hypothesis  A  is  21  percent,  on 
hypothesis  C  25  percent.  Conyersely,  the  i>ro- 
portion  of  those  oyer  65  years  has  risen  from  4 
peicent  in  19(30  to  6  i)ercent  in  1935  and  may  be 
exi)ected  to  ri-^^e  to  about  15  percent  in  1980 
(hy]K)thesis  A.  IG  peicent:  hypothesis  C.  14 
percent). 

Numbers  of  jn-ivate  families  in  the  United 
States  at  census  periods  from  1900  to  1930  (af- 
ter deducting  estimated  number  of  institutions, 
boarding  houses,  and  other  <iiiasi-families  from 
total  figures  for  1910  and  1920)  are  shown  in 
table  4.  The  increase  in  nunil)er  of  families  is, 
of  course,  chiefly  a  function  of  the  increase  in 
total  adult  population;  but  it  is  also  affected 
by  increases  in  ])roportions  of  persons  married 
in  the  young  adult  age  classes  and  a  tendency 
toward  the  (liyision  of  larger  family  groups  into 
smaller  units.**  It  is  imjwssibie  to  foretell 
■what  changes  will  take  place  in  family 
grouping  in  the  future.  Table  4showsniiin- 
bers  of  families  to  be  expected  in  the  United 
States  in  the  near  future  if  the  proportion  of 
i:)ersons  of  each  sex  in  each  5-year  age  class  who 
are  reportable  as  heads  of  families  remains 
constant,  as  of  1930.  A  continuance  of  the 
tendency  toward  diyision  of  larger  families  into 
se|)arate  tiiiit.s  would,  of  course,  increase  the 
total  number  of  families." 


Table  4. — Estimntcd   niinihcr   of  private    fuiiiilies 
the  United  litdtes  1000-19SO 


1900 

1.5.963,965 
>  20, 100,  235 
124,258,312 

29,904,663 

1910-. 

1920 

1930 

Hypothesis 

A  " 

Hypothesis 
Ci 

1935---                              

31,982,200 
34, 367,  600 
36, 823,  900 
39.  26.5.  800 
41.. 368.  700 
l.i.  133.  400 
14.  .590.  300 
45. 660.  400 
46.302.800 
46.  405,  600 

31, 982,  200 

1940..-                                                     

1945--. 

36  930  .'00 

19.50---                                                         

1955--. 

1961).    , 

19B5 

1970.- 

1975---                                                         

39,  524.  800 
41.814.  100 
43.  mi.  400 
4.5. 86.3.  400 
47,  624, 000 
49  173  600 

1980... 

50  327  700 

'  AssuminE  constant  change  in  ratio  of  quasi-families  to  total  census 
families,  1900-1930. 

'  A.ssuniiiig  same  ratio  of  male  and  female  lieads  of  families  to  total 
number  of  male  and  female  persons  in  each  6-year  age  da.ss  as  in  IWiO. 
using  Scripps  estimates,  assuming  meiiium  mortality.  See  table  3 
and  accompanying  text  for  description  of  hypotheses. 


*  If  the  propoi-tion  of  i)prsons  in  each  sex  in  cu-h  5-year 
ag(>  class  ri'porlablo  as  hrads  of  familios  had  beon  the  same 
at  each  pri'Vious  census  as  in  1930.  the  number  of  private 
familit's  would  Iiave  been  about  2.7  percent  higher  in  1920,  4 
percerit  in   lltlO.  and  2..')  iiercent  higher  in  1900. 

"Somewhat  lower  estimates  were  obtained  b.v  Georgi'  Ter- 
borgh  through  anojher.  but  similar,  method.  Ho  estlmateil 
future  populations  by  sex  and  marital  status  for  each  race- 
nativity  group  (all  ages)  by  applying  ago-si)ecific  marital 
status  ratios  to  .^-year  age  classes  as  given  by  hypothesis  B 
(table  :}  above,  with  detailed  breakdown).  lie  then  applied 
ID.'JO  head-r)f-family  ratios  to  each  of  these  estimated  popula- 
tion.s.  The  results,  in  thou.sands,  are  as  follows:  1935. 
31..S55;    1910,  34.122;   1945,  30.463;  1950,  38.758. 
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HYPOTHESIS    A 


160 
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Treml  of  population  by  hroad  ase  cla>Bes.  1900-80.    Hypothesis  A:  medium  mortality,  low  fertility,  no  immijration,  1935-SO. 
Hypothesis  B:  medium  mortality,  medium  fertility,  no  immigration,  1935-80. 
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Immigratiun 

It  is  tlifficiill  to  forecast  the  outlook  as  to 
iniiiiiji:iatioii.  because  tliis  depends  priuiarily 
on  ])ulilif  o{)iui(iu  and  consequent  political  ac- 
tion. The  restriction  of  ininii<rratioii  altered 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  featm-es  of  the 
earlier  American  scene.  Mi<rrants  from  Euro- 
pean countries  have  come  to  the  United  States 
in  waves  of  varyinir  mairnitude.  The  eai'liest 
peaks — approximately  KiO.OOO  inunip-rants  an- 
mially — appeared  in  is,j4  (ahout  1.5  percent  of 
the  population)  and  in  the  early  seventies 
(about  1  |)ercent  of  the  population  at  this 
time).  A  still  hijrher  peak  of  790,000  immi- 
fjrants  (ajrain  about  1.5  pei-cent)  was  reached 
in  1882.  Throu<rh  the  nineties  a  fairly  low 
avei-aire — undei-  4it0.000  ])er  year — prevailed, 
but  the  number  of  innniorrants  rose  rapidly  to 
cross  tiu'  million  mark  (but  oidy  about  1  j)er- 
cent  of  the  poj)ulation)  in  l!)().5-07.  1910,  and 
10i;i-14.  A  temporary  law  to  restrict  inuni- 
ij^ralion,  passed  in  1921.  was  succeeded  by  per- 
manent lejrislation  in  1924.  Accordingr  to  the 
1924  act.  inuuijri'ation  from  most  countries  was 
limited  in  direct  relation  to  the  estimated  nu- 
nuM-ical  contribution  of  each  luition  to  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States  prior  to  19'2().  al- 
lowiuir  a  total  of  about  150.000  innui<rrants 
annually  from  all  "quota  countries."  This  re- 
striction does  not  apply  to  (^anada.  Me.xico. 
Cuba.  Haiti,  countries  of  Central  aiul  South 
America,  or  to  United  States  dependencies. 

An  Executive  oi-der  of  September  1930  in- 
structed consular  officers  to  take  into  account 
depression  conditions  in  ajiplication  of  the 
clause  e.\cludin<r  persons  likely  to  become  a 
public  charpe.  As  a  result  of  this  policy,  the 
number  of  immigrants  entering  this  country 
duriuir  the  past  fe\v  years  has  been  less  than 
the  numljer  of  emigrants. 

As  economic  conditions  improve,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  extreme  inuniirration  policy  of 
the  depression  years  will  be  relaxed.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  the  experience  of  the 
depression  may  lead  to  further  permanent  re- 
striction.s.  The  most  likely  of  these  is  an  ex- 
tension of  the  quota  principle  to  countries  in 
the  AVestern  Hemis[)here.  'Hiere  can  I)e  little 
doubt  that  all  the  considerations  oi-i<rinallv 
leadiuir  to  the  passage  of  the  Immigration  A('t 
of  1024  can  be  apjilied  with  equal  or  greater 
force  to  mass  immigration  fi-om  Mexico:  low 
standards  of  living,  difficulties  of  cultural  ad- 
justment, high  reproduction  rates.  But  a  gen- 
eral extension  of  the  quota  .system  would  still 
allow  a  net  immigration  sufficient  to  have  an 
appreciable  effect  on  future  population  growtli. 

3.  Population,  Production,  and  Consumption 

International  Variations  in  Agricultural 
and  Industrial  Productivity  per  Worker 

It  is  well  known  that  there  are  wide  varia- 
tions among  nations  in  average  productivity 


per  worker.  Some  idea  of  the  range  of  such 
variations  for  agriculture  is  afforded  by  table 
5.  The  values  shown  here  are  derixed  from 
data  on  qiuuuily  of  production  in  each  country, 
weighted  in  accordance  with  a  unifoi'ui  j)rice 
scale  (United  States  average  farm  prices  for 
the  years  1917-2C),  except  in  the  case  of  Japan 
where  it  was  necessary  to  use  Japanese  prices 
adjusted  in  accordance  with  exchange  rates. 
It  should  be  noted  that  in  each  case  the  value- 
jiroductivity  figure  represents  total  produc- 
tivity of  workers,  land,  and  machinery  per 
\\(M-kei-.  It  is  therefore  always  higher  than  a 
true  figure  for  the  value-pi-oductivity  of  each 
worker.  Figures  are  shown  per  male  worker 
and  per  worker  (both  sexes).  In  the  former 
case  the  coiUribution  of  female  workers  is  in- 
cluded in  the  numerator  but  not  in  the  denomi- 
natoi-;  their  labor,  in  other  words,  is  "thrown 
in."'  Thus  the  figures  "per  worker''  differ 
nnu'h  mo7-e  between  England  aiul  (lernuiny 
than  the  figures  "per  male  worker",  because 
the  i)j'oportion  of  female  workers  is  high  in 
Germany.  The  figures  on  jiroportion  of  gain- 
fully occupied  ])ersons  engaged  in  agriculture 
are  more  satisfactory  than  the  figures  on  farm 
I)opulation  for  some  countries,  especially  in 
the  case  of  England.  Accordingly,  the  uni- 
form but  somewhat  inaccurate  procedure  is 
followed  of  a])plying  the  former  proportion 
(dei-ived  from  data  on  occui)ations)  to  figures 
on  density  of  total  j^opidation.  to  obtain  an 
index  of  density  of  farm  popidation. 

TAm.E  5. — Population  dennitii  and  value  i)rodu<tiiity 
per  ai/rwultunil  tcorker,  Ennhind.  Qermany.  Japan 
proper,  and  the  United  States^ 


Country 

Percent 
of  male 
workers 
in  api- 
culture 

Popula- 
tion per 
square 
'  mile 

Index  of 
density  of 
farm 
popula- 
tion 

Value  of  farm 
products  per  yeiir 
per  a!,Ticultural 
worker 

Males 
only 

All 
workers 

England 

Oermany 

Japan  proiwr 

United  States 

Southeast.. 

8.4 
22.7 
40.8 
25.1 

685 

348 

434 

41 

58 
79 
177 
10 

$1,208 

803 

214 

'1.370 

»768 

'1.720 

$1, 142 

389 

134 

>  1,224 

'631 

'1,626 

MJuantity  production  liffurcs  for  stapl*'  crops,  livestock  and 
dairy  items,  f^ruils,  and  vi'Ketahles.  were  used  for  all  countries 
except  .Japan.  I'roiluction  fiauri's  for  Ensland  were  for  1030- 
31;  for  fiermany.  the  averace  for  the  years  lf);i.5-'2!) ;  for  the 
United  States,  the  average  for  the  year.s  1924-28.  These 
quantities  were  evaluated  at  United  States  aviTage  farm 
price.s  1917— 20.  In  the  case  of  Japan  yen  values  for  the 
year  1927  were  used,  translated  into  dollars  on  the  basis  of 
the  current  exc-hans;e  value  of  the  veii.  Tlie  committee  is  in- 
debted to  O.  E.  Baker  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  sURseslions  regarding'  iirocodure  and  for  many 
of  the  data  used   in  thi.s  computation. 

-In  this  tabic,  no  ali(»wance  is  made  for  I'xpeiiditurcs  for 
fertilizer,  machinery,  or  purchased  feed.  Estimated  expendi- 
tures for  these  items  are  deducted  from  the  values  presented 
in   ch.   II.  for  United  States  regions. 

The  values  sluiwii  here  are  at  best  mere  ap- 
proximations, although  computed  at  consider- 
able pains.  They  should  be  u.sed  with  caution, 
and  merely  as  a  rough  index  of  certain  signifi- 
cant variations.  The  relation  of  population 
engaged  in  agriculture  to  land  resources  is  un- 
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doubteclly  one  major  factor  influencing  varia- 
tions in  agricultural  productivity,  but  other 
important  factors  must  be  taken  into  account ; 
soil,  climate,  topography,  agricultural  tecli- 
niqiies,  relation  of  agriculture  to  industry  and 
commerce,  and  relation  to  foreign  markets. 
For  example,  the  German  policy  of  land  settle- 
ment and  protective  tariffs  for  farm  products 
has  undoubtedly  tended  to  increase  the  propor- 
tion of  all  workers  in  agriculture,  and  to  de- 
crease the  average  quantity  productivity  per 
farm  Tvorker.  It  may  be  surprising  at  first  to 
find  that  the  value-productivity  figures  per 
male  worker  for  England  and  the  United 
States  are  not  widely  different.  However,  when 
c(miparison  is  made"  between  England  and  the 
United  States  outside  of  the  Southeast.'"  the  fig- 
ure for  the  hitter  area  is  appreciably  higher 
than  that  for  England.  These  figures  suggest 
that  the  United  States  still  enjoys  real  advan- 
tages in  ratio  of  farm  population  to  land 
resources,  as  compared  with  many  other 
countries. 

A  few  studies  have  been  made  of  the  relative 
productivity  of  industrial  workers  in  various 
countries.  The  results  obtained  in  one  of  the 
most  careful  comparisons  of  this  sort,  relating 
to  conditions  in  the  pre-war  period,  are  shown 
in  table  6.  Flux  reached  the  conclusion  that, 
as  of  about  1910,  industrial  productivity  per 
capita  was  about  2.82  times  as  high  in  the 
United  States  as  in  Great  Britain.  Since  that 
time,  in  his  estimation,  efficiency  had  increased 
about  25  percent  more  in  the  United  States 
than  in  Great  Britain." 

Table  6. — Average  value  of  orifpiit  per  influslrial 
irorker  in  the  United  Kingdom.  British  Dominions, 
and  the  United  States,  as  estimated  bij  Flux' 


Country 

Period 

Estimated 
average 

annual  net 

output  per 
worker 

(in  dollars) 

. 

190" 

1910 

1915-16 

1910 

1910-11 

1909 

$495 

1,095 

811 

Australia                  -  .-  - 

767 

1.020 

1,087 

1  Based  on  estimates  reported  bv  A.  W.  Flux  in  "The  Census  of  Produc- 
tion." Journal  of  the  Royal  Slalislkal  Sociehj,  LXXXVII:  351-375.  1924. 
Comparisons  were  made  between  net  output  per  person  employed  for 
England  (1907  census  of  production)  and  value  added  by  manufacture 
per  worker  engatied  in  manufacture  for  the  United  Slates.  In  both  cases 
proprietors  and  firm  members  were  included  among  persons  engaged  in 
manufacture.  Net  output  in  the  English  figures  differs  from  value  added 
by  manufactures  in  that  the  expenses  item  relating  to  contract  work  was 
included  with  cost  of  materials  and  derlucted  from  value  of  product  to 
secure  net  output.  In  mining  and  quarrying,  cost  of  fuel  and  power  and 
of  ores  purchased  was  subtracted  from  value  of  product  in  the  English 
figures.  In  comparing  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States.  Flux 
computed  quantity  as  well  as  value  of  output  per  worker  in  four  indus- 
tries: iron  and  steel,  tinplate.  gloves,  and  cement.  He  found  that,  in  each 
of  these  industries,  the  differences  between  the  two  countries  in  output 
per  industrial  worker  were  larger  when  measured  in  units  of  quantity 
than  when  measured  in  value  of  product. 


^*^  For  description  of  regions  and  examination  of  regional 
variations  in  the  United  St.ttes.  see  ch.  II. 

"  Flux.  A.  W..  Industrial  Productivity  in  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States.  Quarterlii  Journal  of  Economics.  November 
1933.  pp.   1-38. 


Workers  in  the  United  States  have  been  and 
still  are  in  an  especially  favorable  position  as 
regards  their  command  over  material  re- 
soui'ces.  The  slowing  down  of  population 
growth  will  tend  toward  the  maintenance  of 
this  advantageous  situation.  Clearly  there  ai-c 
ample  resources  in  the  country,  if  wisely  used, 
to  support  at  a  high  level  of  living  a  popula- 
tion as  large  as  or  larger  than  that  to  be  ex- 
pected in  the  near  future. 

It  is,  however,  not  too  soon  to  sound  the 
warning  that  the  ratio  of  population  to  natu- 
ral resources  may  be  lowered  by  a  wasteful 
economy,  even  more  rapidly  than  by  the  multi- 
plication of  population.  In  fact,  our  resources 
have  already  undergone  serious  depletion. 

The  proce.ss  of  depletion  has  been  accompanied  l),v 
waste  so  serious  as  to  raise  conservation  of  resources 
to  an  issue  of  first  rank.  .  .  . 

Unless  these  wastes  are  controlled,  they  will  handi- 
cap the  economic  position  of  the  United  States.  Tli" 
significant  result  of  depletion  is  not  ultimate  exhaus- 
tion but  a  tendency  to  increasing  co.st.  The  national 
resources  are  still  abundant.  The  danger  to  be  averted 
Is  not  a  day  of  wrath  centuries  hence  when  all  the 
coal  and  iron  .shall  be  gone  and  all  the  upland  farms 
washed  away.  It  is  rather  a  period  of  diminishing 
yield  and  increasing  cost,  a  surrender  of  the  margin 
of  natural  advantage  whicli  in  the  past  has  aided  us 
in  foreign  trade  and  iit  home  helped  to  maintain  a 
high  material  standard  of  life." 

The  Problem  of  an  Optimum  Population 

There  has  lieen  considerable  discussion  but 
very  little  scientific  research  on  the  question  of 
the  ideal  relation  of  total  population  to  mate- 
rial resources  from  the  standpoint  of  average 
productivity  per  worker  and  levels  of  living,  at 
any  given  stage  of  technical  development  and 
industrial  organization.  An  approacli  to  this 
cjuestion  could  be  made  through  an  analysis  of 
conditions  affecting  different  industries,  which 
might  lead  to  interesting  results.  At  present, 
however,  it  is  impossible  to  add  greatly  to  such 
meager  data  and  inferences  as  have  already 
been  presented  with  reference  to  the  economic 
situation  of  the  United  States  at  the  present 
time. 

There  is  even  less  decisive  evidence  on  the 
relation  of  population  to  military  power,  al- 
though assum]jtions  on  this  subject  are  fre- 
quently made  in  popular  discussion,  and  some- 
times in  governmental  programs.  It  appears 
that,  within  wide  limits,  the  relation  is  an  ex- 
tremely dubious  one.  "Wealth,  technical  skill, 
organization,  and  morale  are  probably  more 
important  in  all  military  affairs  than  mere 
numerical  strength  today.  This  is  obviously  so 
in  aerial  and  naval  ojierations.  It  may  be  true 
to  such  an  extent  that  a  population  policy 
aimed  purely  at  increasing  the  general  level  of 
well-being  would  be  most  advantageous  from 
the  standpoint  of  increasing  potential  military 

"Goodrich,  Carter,  and  others.  Migration  and  Economic 
Opportunity,  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press  (1936).  pp. 
283.  285. 


Population  Problems 

resources.  A  policj-  aimed  at  increasing  popu- 
lation at  tlie  cost  of  lowered  economic  level 
might,  in  the  lonjr  run,  defeat  its  own  purpose. 

Other  (.onsiderations  affectinjr  any  final  eval- 
uation of  optinuun  population  are  even  more 
elusive.  Few  have  ventured  to  appraise  the 
aesthetic  and  spiritual  sijruificance  of  numbers 
of  people  in  relation  to  natural  resources." 

E\en  on  the  hii^liest  reasonable  assumptions 
with  repird  to  fertility  and  survival  rates, 
p()I)ulation  prowtii  is  definitely  slowing  down 
in  this  country.  But,  on  the  lowest  reasonable 
assumptions,  there  will  be  as  many  people  in 
the  United  States  50  yeai-s  hence  as  there  are 
today.  Accordingly,  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  substantial  basis  for  agitation  about  the 
trend  of  total  poi)ulation  in  the  United  States 
during  the  next  few  decailes.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  noted  that  present  conditions  ai)pear 
to  be  working  against,  rather  than  reinforcing, 
the  factors  making  for  permaneiU  i)oi)ulation 
replacement.  Thoughtful  consideration  should 
therefore  be  given  to  the  analysis  of  these 
ifudencies.  and  to  the  determination  of  condi- 
tions most  favorable  botli  for  ])oi)ulation  re- 
placement   in    the    future    and    for   continued 


"  Tliprp  have  been  a  fpw  such  attempts.  Sfe.  for  exnmple. 
Mukhcrjee.  Kailhakamal.  "On  the  Criterion  of  Ontinium  Popu- 
lation", Amcrknn  Journal  of  Sociolor/n,  xv ;  344-:!48.  No- 
venilcr   1034. 
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progress  in  oppoi-t unities  for  individual  de- 
velopment and  family  welfare. 

The  Relation  Between  the  Trend  of  Population 
and  Business  Fluctuations 

The  slow  change  in  the  trend  of  total  popu- 
lation in  recent  yeai's,  in  contrast  to  the  more 
erratic  movement  of  various  iiulices  of  indus- 
trial iiicoine,  ap[)eais  in  figure  7.  There  has 
been,  to  be  sure,  considei-able  variation  in  the 
amiual  increments  of  population  growth  (as 
shown  by  the  lowest  line  in  the  cliart) ;  but 
their  effect  on  the  trend  of  total  population  is 
very  gradiud.  The  change  in  the  adult  popu- 
lation, whicli  alone  is  economically  i)i-oductive 
and  is  al.so  uiost  important  from  the  stand- 
point of  consumption  requirements,  is  even 
more  gradual.  There  has  been  a  decline,  since 
about  1925,  in  the  number  of  births;  but  the 
juimber  of  young  people  entering  the  economi- 
cally productive  age  classes  will  continue  to 
increase  until  about  1945.  Furthermore,  the 
decline  in  the  number  of  dependent  children 
has  been  in  part  offset  by  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  the  dependent  aged.  Clearly,  the 
causes  of  cj^clical  depressions  must  be  sought 
primarily  in  the  analysis  of  industrial  and 
financial  relations,  both  national  and  interna- 
tional, rather  than  in  the  short -time  effects  of 
changing  trends  in  tolal  population. 


FiGV 


RE  7  —Trends  of  total  population  and  of  income  produced  in  seven  industrial  branches.  1919-34.    Data  on  income  from  Kuznets,  Simon,  "Income 
Originating  in  Nine  Basic  Industries.  1919-1934",  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  Bulletin  69,  May  4,  193G. 
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Consideration  of  changes  in  number  of  fam- 
ilies in  relation  to  volume  of  residential  con- 
struction affords  a  critical  test  of  tliis  thesis, 
and  leads  to  an  important  modification.  Here 
it  is  jjossible  only  to  measure  changes  taking 
place  in  urban  areas.  The  marriage  data  re- 
late to  total  population,  but  the  secular  trend 
in  age-specific  marriage  rates  was  presumably 
similar  in  urban  and  in  rural  areas.  If  we 
then  compare  the  trend  of  marriages  in  the 
total  population  with  an  index  of  urban  resi- 
dential construction,  the  movement  of  the  lat- 
ter appears  quite  independent  of  the  former. 
The  downward  trend  in  residential  construc- 
tion began  well  befoi-e  the  downward  trend  of 
marriages  during  the  depression  (see  fig.  8). 
The  peak  and  decline  of  residential  construc- 
tion, however,  may  be  explained  as  the  reac- 
tion to  an  urban  housing  shortage  in  the  early 
twenties — clue  to  {a)  interruption  of  normal 
activity  during  the  war,  {h)  innnigration.  and 
(c)  movement  from  farms  to  cities — which 
overshot  the  mark,  and  led  to  a  recession. 
This  appeared  first  in  residential  and  later  in 
other  forms  of  construction  in  the  late  twenties, 
but  well  before  tlie  collapse  of  the  stock  market 
in  the  fall  of  1929.^^  This  recession  was  most 
marked  in  the  case  of  residential  building;  the 
index  of  urban  residential  construction  for  the 
second  quarter  of  1929  was  25  percent  below 
that  for  the  second  quarter  of  1928.  Here  local 
population  movements  appear  as  a  factor, 
though  an  indirect  and  secondary  factor,  lead- 


■**  The  committee  is  indebted  for  suggestions  on  this  topic 
to  Georpe  Terborgh.  formerly  of  the  Brookings  Institution, 
now  with  the  Division  of  Research  and  Statistics  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board.  See  fortlicoming  study.  The  Problems  of 
lircorerit,  by  tlio  staff  of  the  Broolvings  Institution. 


ing  toward  the  economic  disorder  of  1929  and 
later  years. 

All  soils  of  changes  are  constantlj-  intro- 
ducing strains  in  the  national  economy  that 
test  its  flexibility  and  adequacy  in  meeting 
human  needs.  This  is  true  of  changes  in  the 
number,  age  composition,  and  distribution  of 
population,  as  well  as  of  international  trade 
movements,  credit,  tecluiological  processes,  and 
the  distribution  of  income.  But  most  of  the 
jjopulation  changes  are  so  gradual  that  they 
are  relatively  unimportant  in  interpreting  cy- 
clical or  irregular  fluctuations  in  business 
activity. 

The  primary  importance  of  technological 
and  organizational  changes,  as  contrasted  with 
changes  in  population,  in  determining  fluctti- 
ations  of  business  is  also  shown  by  data  on 
output  per  worker  and  productivity  per  capita 
of  total  population.  Estimates  from  various 
sources,  reported  by  Ezekiel,  show  an  increase 
of  143  percent  from  1870  to  1930  in  the  aver- 
age output  per  agricultural  worker,  and  a  cor- 
responding increase  of  155  percent  in  the  aver- 
age output  per  industrial  woi'ker  (in  manu- 
facturing and  mining).  Although  the  pro- 
portion of  all  workers  who  were  engaged  in 
agi-iculture  declined  from  53  percent  in  1870 
to  21  percent  in  1930,  the  volume  of  agricul- 
tural production  per  capita  of  the  total  popu- 
lation shows  an  estimated  increase  of  22  per- 
cent. The  combined  effect  of  the  release  of 
workers  from  agriculture  into  industry  and 
the  increase  in  the  average  productivity  of 
industrial  workers  made  possible  an  estimated 
increase  of  350  percent,  from  1870  to  1930.  in 
the  phj'sical  volume  of  industrial  production 


FlGVRE  8.— Trend  iu  Number  of  Marriages.  United  States.  1918-1935,  and  in  Urban  Residential  Construction,  1921-1935.  The  index  of  marriages  for  the 
United  States  for  the  years  1932-35  is  based  on  estimates  by  .Stoulfer.  Samuel  A,  and  Spencer,  Lyle  M.  The  five  States  represented  in  the  quarterly 
index  of  marriage  are  Alabama,  Delaware,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan.  The  data  on  residential  construction  are  those  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics. 
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jier  capita  of  tlie  pojiiilation  (see  table  7).  It 
is,  tlierefore.  apparent  tliat  clianpes  in  agri- 
cultin-al  and  industrial  techniques,  in  financial 
organization,  and  in  organization  of  industry, 
trade,  and  the  service  occupations  aiv  <lirectly 
responsihie  for  the  major  economic  changes 
of  recent  years. 

T.\Bu:  7. — I'hiiniciil  volume  of  proiUiction  per  capita  of 
total  population,  bii  census  periods,  ISTO  to  1930 
(total  fiirm  and  imliistrial  production  in  1900^= 
100  y 


Census 
year 

Farm 
products 

Industrial 
products 

.*.ll 
products 

1870 

27.4 
33.6 
32.6 
36.0 
28.4 
32.6 
33.3 

27.0 
37.1 
53.3 
64.0 
90.7 
101.5 
121.5 

54.4 

1880 

70.7 

1890                                   

85.9 

1900...                            

100.0 

1910                                     .    ... 

119.1 

1930 

134.1 

1930                     

154.8 

1  From  Ezekiel,  Mordecai,  Population  and  Unemployment,  in 
Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  188: 
230-242,  Nov.  1936. 

The  prohlems  of  depression  and  recovery 
have  heen  intensified,  hotli  from  the  standjioint 
of  opportunity  for  iiidivi<lu:iis  and  that  of 
national  economic  stahility.  hy  a  further  con- 
centration of  production  durintr  tliis  period. 
The  result  has  been  that,  whereas  three-fifths 
of  the  reduction  from  1929  to  1933  in  the  an- 
nual volume  of  industrial  production  was  re- 
covered duriiiir  the  iie.xt  3  years  (1933  to  1936), 
less  than  two-fifths  of  the  decline  in  man-hours 
of  employment  was  recovered.  Furthermore, 
makinp-  allowance  for  increase  in  the  em])loy- 
able  ]><)pulati()n,  it  ai))>ears  that  only  about  oue- 
quarter  of  those  who  Iiecame  unemployed  dur- 
iiifr  the  depression  have  been  restored  to  work 
(see  table  8). 


Table  8.- 


-Indicrs  of  industritil  employment  and  pro- 
duction, 1929,  1933,  1936' 


Year 

Person.s 
at  work 
in  fac- 
tories, 
inde.\ 

-Average 
number 
or  factory 
hours  per 
week 

Man- 
hours  of 
employ- 
ment per 
week, 
index 

Physical  Pro- 
duction indices 

Esti- 
mated 
number 

Total 
vol- 
ume 

Per 
man- 
hour 

of  unem- 
ployed 
persons 

1929.. 

1933 

1936 

100 
60 
84 

50 

37.55 

38.65 

100 
45 
65 

100 
53 
81 

100 
117 
124 

2,690.000 
15,316,000 

12,226,000 

>  Adapted  from  Ezekiel,  op.  cU. 

In  addition  to  the  army  of  the  uiiemi)loyed, 
data  to  be  presented  in  the  followin<x  chapter 
reveal  other  millions  of  chronically  underem- 
ployed persons  in  rural  areas  with  meager  re- 
sources. One  sort  of  approach  to  these  situa- 
tions, the  defeatist  approach,  proceeds  on  the 
assumption  that  there  is  no  longer  enough 
work  to  be  done  to  keep  everyone  full}-  occu- 
pied. Various  alternatives  are  then  proposed, 
such  as  (1)  restriction  on  the  introduction  of 
machinery,  (2)  the  spreading  of  work  (not 
merely  as  an  emergency  measure,  where  it  may 
be  of  real  value,  but  as  a  permanent  solution  to 


the  problem  of  overproduction),  (3)  the  per- 
petual maintenance  of  a  large  relief  popula- 
tion, or  (4)  the  routing  of  a  large  popula- 
tion into  economically  unproductive  or  sub- 
sistence occupations,  chiefly  fanning  in  regions 
of  low  land  values.  Bolli  of  the  last  two  al- 
ternatives envisage  the  jiermanent  retirement 
of  large  numbers  of  families  from  participation 
in  economically  effective  activities.  However, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  this  country  during 
the  pa.st  60  j'ears  the  average  per  cai)ita  con- 
sumption of  the  products  of  farms,  factories, 
and  mines  has  been  multiplied  nearly  threefold 
(see  last  column,  table  7),  and  the  further  fact 
that  large  numbers  of  peoi)le  are  clearly  in 
need  of  more  goods  and  services  than  they  are 
now  able  to  purciiase,  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Nation  can  well  absorb  all  the 
economic  goods  that  may  be  supplied  through 
efficient  organization  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution, and  the  full  participation  of  the 
whole  jjopulation  in  effective  enterprise  or 
service  of  vai-ious  sorts.  The  constructive  sug- 
gestions relating  to  population  problems,  pre- 
sented in  this  report,  have  been  dexeloped  on 
the  positive  thesis  of  the  possibility  of  con- 
tinued national  advance  and  widespread  equal- 
ization of  opportunit}'. 

4.  Economic  Aspects 

of  Changing  Age  Distribution 

New  problems  are  arising  from  the  changing 
age  distribution  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  This  change  is  closely  related  to  the 
slowing  down  of  jjopulation  growth.  Here, 
too,  the  problems  are  real  but  not  so  over- 
whelming as  sometimes  rejjresented.  We  are 
not  rapidly  becoming  a  Nation  in  wheel  chairs, 
dependent  for  sup])ort  on  a  vanishing  company 
of  productive  workers.  In  fact  the  i)roportion 
of  the  total  ])0])ulation  in  the  productive  age 
classes,  20-64  yeai-s.  will  ap])arently  be  greater 
throughout  tlie  twentieth  cent  hit  tliaii  during 
the  nineteenth. 

In  ]ilaiining  institutional  facilities,  it  is  im- 
})ortanl  to  recognize  that  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  will 
not  increa.se,  but  the  age  cla.sses  most  heavily 
represented  in  certain  types  of  institutions,  for 
example,  homes  for  the  aged  and  hospitals  for 
mental  patients,  will  greatly  increase.  The 
.shift  in  age  distribution  also  has  many  broad 
imi)lications  for  our  whole  economic  and  social 
life.  Otily  a  few  of  these  can  be  developed  in 
tliis  I'eport. 

Changes  in  the  Population  at  Productive  Ages 

The  proportion  of  the  total  population  in 
the  economically,  productive  age  classes,  20-64 
years,  is  e.xpected  to  rise  gradually  dui-ing  the 
next  few  decades  from  slightly  over  ,5.5  percent 
in  1930  to  a  plateau  of  about  61  to  63  percent 
from  1950  through  1970.  Thereafter  it  will 
probably  decline  gradually,  as  the  expected  in- 
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crease  in  the  proportion  of  the  aged  begins 
to  outweigh  the  expected  decrease  in  the  pro- 
portion of  minors.  The  proportion  included 
in  this  group  (aged  20-64  years)  was  relatively 
low  50  years  ago  (about  40  percent,  1880-90). 
It  then  rose  rapidly  to  54..5  percent  in  1920  but, 
as  has  been  sliown,  it  will  presumably  change 
only  gradually  during  the  nest  50  years. 
Meanwhile,  however,  there  will  be  a  decided 
increase  in  the  percentage  of  older  persons 
within  this  total  productive  age  group,  as  well 
as  in  the  proiJortion  of  aged  j^eople. 

The  Problem  of  Economic  Security 
for  the  Aged 

It  is  clear  that  thei'e  will  be  an  increasing 
number  of  aged  persons,  many  of  whom  will 
need  to  be  released  fi'om  productive  activity 
(see  table  9).  There  are  now  (in  the  middle 
of  the  decade,  1930^0)  aiiout  7.500,000  people 
over  65  years  of  age.  Forty-fi^•e  A^ears  hence, 
in  1980  (according  to  the  Scripps  estimates, 
with  medium  mortality  rates  and  no  immigra- 
tion), there  will  be  22.000.000  in  this  age  class. 
The  number  of  those  20-64  years  will,  on  the 
same  hypothesis,  have  inci'eased  from  73,200,- 
000  to  91,600,000 ;  but  87  percent  of  the  increase 
in  this  broad  age  group  will  be  concentrated 
in  the  age  class  45-64  years.  If  all  those  over 
65  years  then  received  cash  benefits,  raised  by 
direct  taxation,  the  average  tax  on  each  man 
and  woman  in  the  productive  age  classes  would 
be  $24  for  each  $100  paid  to  an  older  person. 
If  only  those  over  70  received  such  benefits, 
the  corresponding  tax  on  each  man  and  woman 
aged  20-64  years  would  be  $15  per  $100  re- 
ceived by  each  aged  person.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  ]')rob]ems  raised  bj'  this  situation  require 
both  courageous  and  realistic  treatment.  The 
social  securit;,^  program  is  an  attempt  to  deal 
with  these  problems  on  a  broad  national  basis. 
Many  problems  in  this  field  still  remain  to  be 
solved  through  further  research  and  experi- 
mentation. 

Table  9. — ExppcteH  mim'ber  of  persons  (in  thousands) 
orer  specified  nges,  on  hypothesis  of  medium  mor- 
tality/ rntes  and  no  immigration,  J930-S0 


Year 

60 

65 

70 

1930 

:0,  456 
13,  307 
17, 221 
21,584 
26,193 
31,308 

6,702 
8,419 
11,205 
14, 818 
17,995 
22,051 

3,929 

1940     

4,936 

1950                     

6,542 

1960 

8,856 

1970       

11.473 

1980                                   

14,086 

Problems  Presented  by  the 
Increase  of  Older  Persons 
Within  the  Productive  Age  Classes 

One  major  aspect  of  the  problem  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  security  for  older  persons  has 
as  yet  received  relatively  little  attention:  The 
question  of  opportunities  for  the  employment 
of  older  workers  who  are  still  able  and  willing 
to  work.  Since  the  average  age  of  the  popu- 
lation is  increasing,  it  follows  that  the  labor 


supply  available  in  the  future  will  be,  on  the 
average,  older  than  in  the  past.  Industi-y  will 
have  to  adapt  itself  to  this  change  in  the  labor 
supply  or  society  will  be  faced  with  an  enor- 
mous burden.  Much  has  been  heard  of  a  tend- 
encj'  of  industrial  management  to  set  an  age 
deadline  at  40,  at  least  for  the  employment  of 
new  workers.  Such  a  policy  is  directly  con- 
trary to  the  tendency  of  the  population  to- 
ward increase  at  the  older  ages  and  decrease 
at  the  younger  ages.  Evidently  the  question 
of  the  occupational  adjustment  of  older  work- 
ers is  becoming  a  major  problem. 

A  comparison  of  changes  from  1910  to  1930 
in  the  proportion  of  persons  over  45  years  en- 
gaged in  different  occupations  throws  valuable 
light  on  shifts  in  opportunities  for  older 
workers  in  different  fields.  Table  10  presents 
such  a  comparison  for  gainfully  occupied 
males.  Since  the  proportion  of  adults  over  45 
years  was  increasing  in  the  total  population 
during  this  period,  at  the  same  time  that  there 
was  a  trend  toward  reducing  child  labor,  it  is 
not  surprising  to  find  that  the  pei'centage  of 
gainfully  emploj-ed  workers  over  45  years  of 
age  increased  for  all  industries  combined,  from 
26.1  percent  in  1910  to  32.7  percent  in  1930. 
Various  industries,  however,  show  very  dif- 
ferent tendencies  in  this  respect. 

Table  10. — Changes  in  proportions  of  male  woj-kers 
45  years  of  age  and  over  in  selected  occupations, 
WW  to  J930.  Vnitrd  States 


Industry  and  service  group 


All  occupations 

Agriculture  and  forestry; 

Agriculture 

Forestry 

Extraction  of  minerals: 

Coal  mines 

Copper  mines 

Cold  and  silver  mines 

Iron  mines 

Lead  and  zinc  mines 

Quarries 

Oil  wells  and  gas  wells 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries: 

Building  industry 

Gas  works 

Paint  and  varnish  factories.  __ _, 

Petroleum  refineries 

Rayon  factories 

Soap  factories 

Cigar  and  tobacco  factories 

Brick,  tile,  and  terra  cotta  factories... 

Glass  factories 

Marble  and  stone  yards 

Potteries... 

Corset  factories 

Glove  factories 

Hat  (felt)  factories.. 

Shirt,  collar,  and  cuff  factories 

Suit,  coat,  and  overalls  factories 

other  clothing  factories 

Bakeries 

Candy  factories 

Fish  canning  and  packing 

Flour  and  grain  mills 

Fruit  and  vegetable  canning,  etc 

Slaughter  and  packing  houses — 

Sugar  factories  and  refineries 

Liquor  and  beverage  industries 

Agricultural  implement  factories 

.\utoraobile  factories 

.\utomobile  repair  shops 

Blast  furnaces  and  steel  rolling  mills.. 
Car  and  railroad  shops 


Percent  of  male  workers  45 
years  of  age  and  over 


29.3 
30.2 

17.3 
16.0 
34.6 
13.2 
17.8 
21.9 
20.4 

32.7 
21.1 
16.7 
2L4 


21.9 
25.6 
19.1 
15.4 
29.1 
19.1 
18.4 
21.7 
21.5 
13.6 
2L0 
14.2 
19.3 
16.2 
30.8 
36.4 
28.6 
19.1 
19.6 
25.2 
23.3 
12.0 


16.0 
20.4 


1930 


32.7 

37.9 
3L8 

29.4 
28.8 
49.9 
31.0 
27.3 
30.1 
22.6 

39.1 
27.4 
29.5 
19.9 
13.2 
27.8 
37.4 
28.7 
27.5 
37.7 
31.5 
33.5 
36.5 
31.0 
23.1 
42.4 
27.8 
23.0 
27.7 
34.3 
38.8 
32.7 
25.8 
31.9 
30.9 
30.2 
19.6 
12.8 
26.6 
34.3 


Percent  in 

1930  minus 

percent  in 

1910 


6.6 

8.6 
1.6 

12.1 
12.8 
15.3 
17.8 
9.5 
8.2 
2.2 

6.4 

6.3 

12.8 

-1.5 


6.9 
11.8 
9.6 
12.1 
8.6 
12.4 
15.1 
14.8 
9.5 
9.5 
21.4 
13.6 
3.7 
11.5 
3.5 
2.4 
4.1 
6.7 
12.3 
5.7 
6.9 


10.6 
13.9 


Pointlatlon  Prohhms 

Table  W. — Chnngrx  in  proportions  of  male  workers 
'i')  years  of  aye  and  orrr  in  xrleetetl  oc<iipations. 
I'JIO  to  JUJO,  United  S^/^r-t— Continued 


Industry  and  service  group 


Manufacturing   and    mechanical     indii 
tries— Continued. 

Ship  and  boat  building 

Wagon  and  carriage  factories^ 

Itrass  mills - -. 

Clock  and  watch  factories., 

Jewelry  factories,.- 

IIarne.ss  and  saddle  factories 

I,eather  goods,  etc.,  factories 

Shoe  factories 

Tanneries _ 

Furniture  factories 

I*iano  and  organ  factories.- 

Saw  and  planing  mills 

Paper  and  pulp  mills 

Printing,  publishing,  and  engraving.. 

Carpet  mills 

Cotton  mills 

Knitting  mills 

Lace  nn<i  embroidery  mills 

Silk  mills 

Textile,  dyeing,  finishing,  etc.,  mills.. 

Woolen  and  worsted  mills 

Electric  licht  and  power  plants 

F.lectr  ic  niach  i  nery  and  supply  factories 

Itubber  factories 

Transportation  and  communication: 

\  ir  transportation 

Con.struction    and    maintenance    of 
roads,  etc — 

Express  companies 

Livery  stables 

Postal  service 

Radio  bro.idcasting 

Steam  railways 

Street  railways 

Telephone  and  telegraph 

Truck,  transfer  and  cab  companies 

Water  tninsportal  ion 

Trade  and  service  industries: 

Hanking  and  brokerage - 

Orain  elevators 

Insurance 

Real  estate 

Stockyards - 

Warehouse  and  cold  storage 

Public  service  (not  elsewhere) 

Professional  5er\'ice 


Percent  of  male  workers  45 
years  of  age  and  over 


1930 


.,0. ., 

ii.a 

18.2 
24.7 
19.3 
3S.1 
28.4 
17.7 
23.1 
27.6 
21.9 
18.2 
20.4 
17.6 
21.0 
16.4 
14.0 
15.  1 
16.2 
23.1 
21.6 
14.4 
12.3 
16.8 


28.8 
15.1 
29.2 
26.9 


18.7 
16.0 


22.1 

2.-.  5 


a).  4 
31.4 
45.6 
23.5 
26.1 
36.6 
30.3 


34.4 
46.6 
33.2 
31.4 
29.8 
68.9 
31.1 
28.0 
35.8 
34.2 
4.5.6 
28.1 
28.8 
26.3 
31.9 
25.6 
14.0 
32.3 
22.6 
31.5 
37.2 
20.1 
18.8 
21.1 

9.3 

31.5 
25.5 
52.6 
35.3 
5.5 
34.7 
36.1 
IS.  6 
19.8 
29.7 

27.5 
41.1 
31.5 
65.0 
34.4 
32.7 
35.0 
37.6 


Percent  in 

11(30  minus 

percent  in 

1910 


4.1 
15.0 
16.0 
6.7 
10.5 
30.8 
2:7 
S.3 
11.7 
6.6 
23.5 
9.9 
8.4 
8.7 
10.9 
9.2 


17.4 
5.2 
7.4 

15.6 
5.7 
6.5 
4.3 


2.7 
10.4 
23.4 

8.4 


16.0 
20.1 
9.0 
-2.3 
4.2 

0.7 
11.7 

0.1 

9.4 
10.9 

6.6 
-1.6 

7.3 


For  all  occupatioii.s  combined,  the  propor- 
tion of  fTiiinfiil  workers  over  4.5  years  of  atje 
rose  6.6  points  (as  noted  in  the  preeedinp;  ])ara- 
prajih)  from  1910  to  1980.  Therefore,  increases 
of  more  tlian  this  amount  show  occupations 
with  a  tendency  to  increased  concentration  in 
the  older  apes.  Amon<r  these  are,  for  example, 
airricultiire  with  8.6  points  increase:  all  mining; 
operations  (excei)t  oil  and  pas  wells  which 
showed  a  <rreat  expansion  durinjr  the  period  in 
(|iiestioii  and  only  a  slight  increase  in  the  ]ier- 
<eiita<re  of  workers  over  4.5)  ;  certain  manufac- 
tiiriiifr  and  mechanical  industries:  candy  fac- 
tories; supar  factories  and  refineries;  blast  fur- 
naces and  steam  rolling  mills;  car  and  railroad 
sho])s:  wapon  and  carriape  factories;  brass 
mills:  and  jewelry  factories.  The  tendency  of 
declininp  industries  to  hold  an  unusually  hiph 
proportion  of  oiifer  workers  is  strikinply  re- 
vealed by  the  fact  that  the  preatest  increases, 
from  1910  to  1930,  in  jK-rcentape  of  mal?  work- 
ers over  45  years  of  ape  are  found  in  the  case 
of  harness  and  saddle  factories  (30.8  points), 
livery  stables  (23.4  points),  and  street  railways 
(20.1  points).     A  few  industries  showed  little 
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or  no  chanpe  in  the  ape  distribution  of  male 
workers  durinp  this  pcrioil,  for  exaiiii)le,  pub- 
lic .service  (not  elsewhere  classified),  knitting 
mills,  and  insurance. 

Study  of  these  chanpcs  and  of  the  differences 
in  the  ju-oj^ortion  of  workers  over  4.5  years  of 
ape  suppt'sts  the  operation  of  certain  important 
causes,  inciudiiip  relative  prowth  or  decay  of 
the  indiislrv:  tecliiiolupicid  chaiipes;  character 
of  occupation,  whether  skilled  or  unskilled; 
unionization;  and  immipration. 

T/ic  factor  of  technologintl  chanr/e. — The  in- 
fluence of  i-elative  prowth  or  tlecline  of  an  in- 
dustry is  strikinply  exhibited  in  the  table. 
Many  declininp  industries  show  very  larpe  pro- 
portions of  workers  over  4.5  years  of  ape — for 
examiile.  harness  factories  (68.9  ]X'rcent).  liv- 
ery stables  (52.6  percent),  piano  and  orpan  fac- 
tories (45.6  ])ercent).  Rapidly  expaiidinp  in- 
dustries show  low  proportions  of  workers  past 
the  45-year  line — for  example,  automobile  fac- 
tories (19.6  ])ercent).  rubber  products  (21.1 
percent),  ])etroleiim  refineries  (19.9  percent), 
and  radio  broadcast inp  (5.5  percent).  New  in- 
dustries, established  usually  in  urban  communi- 
ties, draw  upon  youiip  persons  who  have  not 
become  attaclunl  to  an  establislu^d  industry,  as 
the  most  available  labor  supply.  Declininp  in- 
dustries that  do  not  need  to  expand  their  labor 
force  tend  to  keep  their  old  employees  who 
have  become  skilled  in  their  special  retiuire- 
ments.  However,  where  the  continuinp  de- 
mand is  not  sufficiently  preat,  .some  of  the  old 
employees  in  these  industries  may  be  retired, 
or  forced  to  chanpe  their  occujiations. 

Technolopical  chanpe,  it  seems,  brinps  spe- 
cial problems  to  older  workers.  Where  techni- 
cal improvements  sup])lant  an  old  established 
craft  with  machinery,  the  newly  em])loycd 
semi.skilled  machine  operatives  will  tend  to  be 
recruited  from  the  yf)unper  apes:  but  the  ra- 
pidity of  the  chanpe  may  be  influenced  by 
many  factors,  inciudiiip  strenpth  of  labor  or- 
panization  and  severity  of  competition.  When 
iinju'ovements  cut  down  the  labor  force  i-e- 
qiiired  but  increase  the  depree  of  skill  or  re- 
sponsibility for  those  employed,  as  in  the  flour 
and  praiii  mills,  these  chanpes  appear  less 
likely  to  lead  to  su]i]i]aiitinp  older  with, 
yoiinper  workers.  In  this  industry,  howexer. 
the  relatively  hiph  averape  ape  of  workers 
may  be  affected  by  the  existence  of  many  small 
mills  operated  by  independents.  Skilled  occu- 
pations tend  to  have  hiph  and  increasinp  pro- 
portions of  workers  over  45,  but.  as  a  proup, 
these  occupations  are  declininp  in  relative  im- 
portance. 

TJnionizatu/ti. — Union  orpanization  may  be  a 
factor  in  protcctiiip  the  ]iositioii  of  the  worker 
already  in  an  industry  apaiiist  pressure  for  dis- 
placement of  older  employees  by  machinery  or 
by  younper  workers.  The  skilled  operatives 
are  more  larpely  unionized  than  are  the  semi- 
skilled or  the  unskilled,  and  the  influence  of 
unionization  may  therefore  be  partly  respon- 
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sible  ior  the  high  average  age  of  the  skilled 
labor  group.  The  same  applies  to  railway 
employees.  Locomotive  engineers  and  firemen 
show  an  increase  in  median  age  between  1910 
and  1930  of  6.9  years,  as  compared  with  an 
average  increase  of  only  2.6  3'ears  for  all  occu- 
jiied  males.^^  The  evidence  on  this  subject, 
however,  is  inconclusive  because  many  of  the 
most  thoroughly  organized  industries  are  in 
the  older  branches  of  industry. 

Other  factors. — The  decrease  at  successive 
age  levels  in  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in 
certain  major  occupational  classes  is  sliown  in 
figure  9.  It  is  apparent  that  agriculture  holds 
a  large  proportion  of  the  older  workers;  con- 
versely it  has  lost  a  large  proportion  of  young 
persons  to  nonfarm  occupations.  The  profes- 
sional group  also  tends  to  hold  workers  at  the 
older  age  levels.  The  self-employed  appar- 
ently continue  longer  in  active  occupations  than 
the  employed. 

The  retirement  policies  of  corporations  vary 
widely  in  different  fields.  Barkin  found  for 
New  York  State  that,  of  911  concerns  which 
reported.  6  percent  had  formal  and  15  i:)ercent 
had  informal  maximum  age  hiring  policies  cov- 


ering the  entire  concerns,  39  percent  had  an 
informal  maximum  age  hiring  policy  for  se- 
lected jobs,  and  12  percent  had  a  "special  case 
age  hiring  policy."  ^'^ 

It  is  clear  that  occupational  opportunities 
for  older  workers  are  affected  by  a  wide  variety 
of  factors.  In  the  case  of  women,  the  situation 
is  even  more  complicated  than  for  men,  espe- 
cially for  the  older  woman  who  seeks  to  enter  a 
new  occupation  after  a  long  period  devoted  to 
household  duties.  The  whole  subject  is  one 
that  calls  for  careful  study,  in  view  of  its  in- 
creasing economic  and  social  importance. 

5.  Summary 

Population  trends  have  a  profound  influence, 
in  the  long  run,  on  economic  activity,  through 
changes  in  the  basic  relations  of  people,  natural 
resources,  and  social   institutions. 

Changes  in  population  trends,  however,  be- 
cause of  their  gradual  development,  do  not 
play  a  large  part  in  causing  cyclical  and 
irregular  fluctuations  in  business  activity. 
The  only  exception  to  this  general  statement 
is  found  in  the  case  of  large-scale,  rapid  migra- 
tory movements.  And  even  here,  the  role  of 
population  change  is  similar  to  that  of  changes 
of  other  sorts — simply  presenting  new  condi- 
tions that  call  for  accurate  analysis  and  appro- 
priate economic  adjustments. 

The  trend  of  the  national  population  has 
been  reviewed  in  some  detail,  with  estimates  of 
future  numbers  on  various  hypotheses.  The 
outlook  is  in  many  ways  distinctly  gratifying. 
Some  of  the  worst  fears  that  have  haunted 
population  theorists  in  earlier  periods  are 
proving  groundless.  It  is  apparent,  too,  that 
the  slowing  down  of  population  growth  in  the 
United  States  will  leave  this  Xation  in  a  pecu- 
liarly advantageous  position,  as  to  the  relation 
of  total  population  to  total  natural  resources. 
The  situation  is  one  that  opens  great  possibili- 
ties for  further  economic  and  social  advances. 

The  changing  age  distribution  presents  cer- 
tain difficult  and  important  problems,  both 
with  respect  to  the  increase  in  the  proportion 
of  aged  persons,  and  with  respect  to  the  ap- 
proaching large  increase  in  the  pro])ortion  of 
older  people  within  the  broad  age  groups  com- 
monly classed  as  economically  productive. 


Figure  9. — Xuniber  of  gainfullj'  occupied  persons  at  later  ages  per  100 
workers  aged  35-44  in  different  industry  groups. 


''  See  Smith,  Mapheus.  "Trends  in  the  Ages  of  Gainful 
Workers,  by  Occupation.  1910—30".  Journal  of  the  American 
Statistical  Association,  XXX  :  680,  December  1933. 


"Barkin.  Solomon,  The  Older  Worker  in  Industry.  A  study 
of  New  York  State  manufacturing  industries.  A  report  of 
the  first  legislative  committee  on  unemployment.  Prepared 
under  the  auspices  of  the  continuation  committee  of  the  Ni>w 
York  State  Commission  on  Old  .^ge  Security.  Studies  of  New 
York   Legislative  Document    (1933)    No.   66. 
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FiODBE  10.— Estimated  fertility  rates  for  native  white  women.  l'J17-80.  selected  age  classes,  L'niled  States.    Births  during  .i-year  periods  per  1,000  women 
by  age  at  end  of  period.    Based  on  recorded  births,  1917-21  to  1930-34;  hypothetical  1935-39  to  197J-79. 
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Figure  11.— Estimated  death  rates  for  white  women.  1900-34  and  for  native  white  women  1935-80,  selected  age  classes.  United   States.    Deaths  during  5- 
year  periods  per  1,000  females  by  age  at  beginning  of  period.    Based  on  recorded  deaths,  1900-02  to  1929-34;  hypothetical  1940-44  to  197.5-7.9 
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11.  REGIONAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 


1.  The  Pattern  of  Population  Distribution 

Spotted  on  the  map,  the  location  of  popula- 
tion in  our  fonntr}'-  does  not  appear  as  eveidy 
(listiil)uttMl  pepper  dots.  On  tlie  contrary,  tlie 
shaker  appears  to  have  passed  Hirhtiy  over  larire 
areas,  to  have  released  frreat  iieaps  at  certain 
strategic  locations,  and  to  have  scattered  tlie 
rest  of  its  contents  here  and  there  at  random 
(Hg.  1).  Sui)erficiallv  this  distribution  sug- 
gests a  combination  oi  rational  design  and  of 
accident.  Closer  analysis  shows  that  this  super- 
ficial impression  has  far  more  validity  than 
one  might  expect. 

Population  distribution  is  usually  ascribed, 
in  economic  treatises  as  well  as  in  local  guide- 
books, to  the  rational  .selection  of  residence  in 
relation  to  economic  opjiortunity,  cultural  ad- 
vantages, or  climate.  S\ich  conscious  prefer- 
ences do  exert  a  ])owerful  force  in  the  con- 
tinuous redistribution  of  poi)ulation.  But  in 
spite  of  the  conspicuous  mobdity  of  tlu>  Ameri- 
can jieople,  histoi'ical  accident  and  differential 
reproduction  rates  have  played  a  far  larger 
part  in  determining  population  distribution 
in  this  country  than  is  generally  supposed. 
The  sheer  size  of  our  land  area,  its  geogra])hi- 
cal  diversity,  an<l  the  variety  of  cultural  jiat- 
terns  controlling  our  interests  and  attitudes 
have  served  to  intensify  the  force  of  these 
irrational  factors. 

The  Balance  of  Population 
and  Economic  Resources 

This  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  an  examina- 
tion of  the  present  distribution  of  the  popida- 
tion  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  regioiuil 
resources.  We  shall  inquire  to  what  extent 
geogi-aphic  diffei'ences  in  levels  of  living  and 
opjiort  unity  for  economic  progress  may  be  in- 
fluenced by  relation  of  population  to  economic 
resources.  The  term  "economic  resources'"  is 
here  used  to  refer  to  the  possibilities  of  an  area 
as  regards  (a)  natural  resources,  {h)  present 
economic  develo]mient,  (r)  known  possibilities 
for  new  developments,  and  {</)  the  economic 
relationship  of  this  to  other  areas.  All  these 
factors  must  be  taken  info  account  in  studying 


the  bahince  of  ])opulation  in  relation  to  eco- 
nomic oppoi'tunity.  A  patch  of  fertile  land 
lying  over  a  natural  gas  reservoir  outside  of 
Cleveland  may  offer  very  different  economic 
])ossibilities  from  a  i)arcel  of  land  of  the  sami^ 
size  with  similar  natural  resources  located 
somewhere  in  Arizona.  The  economic  i)ossi- 
bilities  of  a  tract  of  sandy  land  in  the  Florida 
lake  region  may  be  transformed  by  the  de- 
velopment of  orange  groves  and  the  attraction 
of  winter  tourists.  We  may  say  that  a  given 
area  is  "overpopulated"  in  relation  to  its  eco- 
nomic resoui'ces  when  economic  progress  com- 
parable to  that  possible  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  is  blocked  there  by  the  size  of  present 
])opulation  relative  to  present  occupations  and 
industi-ies  and  recognized  ])ossibilities  in  that 
area.  The  answer  to  "overpo])uhition"  in  this 
sense  might  l)e  either  emigration  or  the  de- 
velopment (){  new  agricultural,  industrial,  or 
sei'vice  o])port unities. 

Evidence  already  presented  shows  that  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  is  not  overpopulated, 
relative  to  other  nations.  Pressure  of  total 
population  on  natural  resources  in  this  country 
is  not  so  great  as  seriously  to  ham[)er  continued 
economic  ex])ansion  and  a  lise  in  the  general 
level  of  living,  through  more  efficient  economy. 
The  data  on  regional  variations  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  goods  and  services  to  be  introduced 
in  this  chai)ter  will  show,  however,  that  in 
some  pai'ts  of  the  country  the  ])ressure  of  pop- 
ulation on  economic  resources  is  alreaily  a  basic 
factor  in  causing  low  levels  of  living  or  even 
widespread  chi'onic  poverty. 

The  emphasis  in  this  chapter  may  produce  a 
pessimistic  impression,  as  though  there  were 
too  many  ]ieo])le  everywhere  and  too  few  op- 
jiortunities  anywhere.  That  is  not  the  intent. 
It  is  indeed  the  case  at  the  present  time,  due 
to  present  economic  disoi'ders.  There  is  obvi- 
ously a  general  scarcitj'  of  op]iortiinities  for 
emjiloyment.  But  economic  revival  may  be 
expected  to  open  new  opportunities  where  cir- 
cumstances are'  favorable  to  the  development 
of  mechanical  industries,  to  the  extension  of 
trade  and  service  occupations,  and  in  some 
cases  to  the  development  of  new  types  of  agi-i- 
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cultural,  forest,  and  mineral  production.  It 
is  not  possible  to  locate  "areas  of  opportunity" 
with  the  same  exactness  that  is  sometimes  pos- 
sible in  the  case  of  "problem  areas",  just  be- 
cause opportunity  is  more  diffuse  than  the  sort 
of  specific  limitations  which  mark  off  areas 
of  overpopulation.  This  does  not  mean,  how- 
ever, that  the  potential  opportunities  are  less 
real  than  these  negative  conditions. 

Variations  in  Crude  Population  Density 

We  shall  begin  witli  a  brief  survej'  of  crude 
density  of  population  relative  to  land  area. 
Population  densities,  bv  counties,  are  shown  in 
figures  2a-c  for  1870;  1900.  and  1930.  The 
rapid  expansion  of  the  West  is  clearly  indi- 
cated. One  finds,  however,  that  the  areas  of 
earlj'  colonial  settlement  are  still,  in  general, 
more  densely  populated  than  the  newer  parts 
of  the  country.  This  contrast  is  also  apparent 
in  figure  3.  showing  the  distribution  of  land 
area  and  of  population  among  the  six  major 
regions  of  the  United  States,  in  1900.  1930.  and 
1935.1 

Despite  the  westward  trend  of  population, 
the  three  western  regions  had  only  one-fifth  of 


^  The  six  rt'Kions  used  h^rp  aro  thoso  used  in  Odura.  Howard 
W..  Southern  Reffions  of  the  United  States.  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press  (19361.  I"or  detailed  treatment  of  types  of 
regionai  analysis,  see  Regional  Factort;  in  yntionaJ  Planning 
and  Dex'elopment ,  National  Resourfps  Committee   (198.">K 


the  Nation's  total  population  in  1935,  in  com- 
parison with  three-fifths  of  the  total  land  area. 
The  proportion  of  the  total  population  living 
in  the  Southeast  was  reduced  between  1900  and 
1930,  but  increased  slightlj'  between  1930  and 
1935,  due  largely  to  the  reduced  emigration  of 
farm  population  from  that  area  since  the  onset 
of  the  depression. 

The  question  as  to  whether  or  not  there  still 
is,  in  general,  greater  opportunity  in  the  newer 
West  than  in  the  older  East  is  interesting  but 
difficult  to  answer.  Maps  of  crude  population 
density  are  particularly  deceptive  in  tliis  re- 
spect, because  tJie  greatest  mountain  and  desert 
areas  hai^pen  to  lie  in  the  more  recently  settled 
parts  of  the  country.  If  population  density 
were  evened  off  all  over  the  country  the  result 
would  obviously  be  disastrous.  Clearly  we 
must  resort  to  more  refined  analysis  of  the 
functional  relations  of  population  to  economic 
resources  in  order  to  gain  any  true  insight  into 
the  significance  of  population  distribution  iti 
the  United  States  at  the  present  time. 

Variations  in  Levels  of  Living 

The  Study  of  Population  Redistribution  has 
provided  a  serviceable  map  of  county  varia- 
tions in  plane  of  living  in  the  United  States. 
The  composite  index  used  for  this  map  is  ad- 
mittedly a  crude  measure,  but  it  does  clearly 
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Figure  2a.— From  Atlas  of  IlistoTkat  Geography  of  the  United  States. 
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FiGiRE  2b.— From  Atlas  of  inslorical  Geography  of  the  United  States. 
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DENSITY  OF  POPULATION,  1930 
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Figure  2c. — From  Atlas  of  Historical  Geography  of  the  United  States. 
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portray  <rr()ss  difTei-eiiees  in  niateriiil  conditions 
of  HIV  across  the  whole  nali<in.  Ii  is  based  on 
tlircc  ^ilI•iables  ni('asur(>(l  in  relation  to  tlic  total 
l)o])ulation  of  each  county;  this  rehitionship 
is  then  exjiressed  in  each  case  as  a  percentaire 
of  the  national  average.  The  three  variables 
are:  number  of  individual  Federal  income-tax 
returns  in  Ut28.  munber  of  residence  telei)hones 
in  use  January  1.  IH^JO.  and  number  of  radio 
sets  in  use  reported  to  the  1930  Census.-  A 
glance  at  this  map  (fig.  3)  shows  a  light  band 
representing  the  highest  plane  of  living,  which 
extends  from  southern  New  Enghuul  through 
New  York,  south  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  across 
the  i)lains  as  far  as  Nebraska  and  Kansas. 
The  same  sliading  appears  again  in  part  of 
AVvoming  and  in  considerable  sections  of  the 
far  west.     In  contrast  to  these  fortunate  areas. 


-  Onodridi.  CaitPr,  niul  nthors.  Miiiriitirin  and  Economic  Op- 
linriuiiiln.  Inivcrsity  <if  I'eiins.vlvani:i  I'rrss  ilMfl).  pp.  14. 
r.l.  '.iO.  When  tlii'sf  (hrcp  factors  hail  heeii  selected  they  were 
crunliinrtl  as  iVillnws ;  The  populatinii  of  each  county  in  in^iO 
was  fMund.  toKother  with  its  numlXT  of  incomi-  tax  returns, 
home  telephones,  ami  railios,  on  tlie  dates  noted  ahove.  The 
percentace  of  the  nuinhcr  of  income  tax  returns  to  the  county 
[topulation  was  coniput*  d.  and  the  sami-  was  done  for  telc- 
pliones  and  for  radios,  hi  the  Nation  as  a  whole  the  nunilicr 
of  inc'inic  tax  nturns  was  8.31  i)ercent  of  the  IMO  popula- 
tion (4.li."i9.6IO  to  11'2.775,046).  There  wen>  13.177,SS.5  teie- 
phones,  1  for  every  !»  persons,  and  lli.048.70:i  r.-idios.  1  for 
every  10.  The  county's  percentaire  of  inconie  tax  returns  to 
popuhition  was  now  expressed  as  a  proportion  of  tl'c>  national 
average.  H.3I  percent.  It  a  county  had  ahout  the  average 
inimh'T  of  returns,  its  rcad'n-.;  woulil  then  lie  ncnr  IttO  i-er- 
cent  (of  the  national  averaiiel.  Similar  percent:i^'es  I'f  their 
national  averaees  were  computed  for  tclei)hones  and  radios. 
The  rt'sultini:  liunres  were,  fop  instance,  ^o  percent  lor  income- 
tax  returns.  Ifi7  percent  for  telephones,  and  18(1  percent  of 
the  national  averase  for  radios :  or.  to  cite  another  actual 
example,  s.  11.  and  6  percent.  These  three  percentai,'es  werr 
next  averaged  to  -:i\-e  a  finnl  index  fttp  the  county  :  ]-t7  in 
the  first,  8  in   tlie  .-e  (infl  instance. 


almost  the  entire  southeast,  except  for  Florida, 
falls  into  one  of  tlie  two  lowest  groups.  Xot 
more  than  half  a  do/,(>ii  counties  in  the  noi'th- 
east  (and  these  are  all  in  West  Virginia)  drop 
into  the  lowest  group;  only  one  county  in  the 
soutlieast  reaches  the  highest  group.  The  west 
central  portion  of  the  country,  from  Montana 
and  the  Dakotas  south  to  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
and  Arizona,  is  more  spotty,  most  of  it  being 
in  f)ne  or  the  other  of  the  middle  groups. 

The  great  majority  of  the  counties  classed 
as  having  the  highest  jjlane  of  living  are 
eitlier  urban  or  intliistrial  in  character.  Some 
contain  government :d.  resort,  or  educational 
centers.  A  few  farming  counties  and  one  min- 
ing county  belong  in  the  highest  group.  Al- 
most all  of  tho.se  in  the  lowest  group  are  jxjor 
farming  counties. 

Variations  in  per  Capita  Inconie 

Figures  on  the  regional  distribution  of  the 
Nation's  income  account  in  large  measure  for 
the  differences  in  level  of  living  described  above 
(see  table  1).  The  income  estimates  for  I!)29 
used  here  were  prejiared  by  Brookings  Insti- 
tution. Tlie  figures  re])resent  ])er  capita  ])er- 
sonal  income,  including  income  from  profits 
from  the  sale  of  property  and  imputed  rent  on 
owned  homes,  but  excluding  ini]>uted  income 
from  durable  consumption  goods  other  than 
homes.  Farm  incomes  include  allowances  for 
rent  and  for  food  produced  and  consumed  on 
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Figure  4.— Regional  dL<!tribution  of  total  population,  190r>,  19.30,  193.5,  and  of  total  land. 
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Figure  5.— Distribution  of  urban,  rural-farm,  and  rural-nonfarm  population,  1930. 
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the  farm,  tlie  prices  used  being;  farm  rather 
than  city  prices.^ 

The  Nortlieast  and  the  Far  West  have  higher 
average  per  capita  incomes  tlian  tlie  next  most 
favored  region,  tlie  Miihlle  States  (the  <liflFer- 
ence  being  $166  in  tlie  first  instance,  $206  in 
the  second).  The  average  per  capita  income 
in  the  Northwest  and  Southwest  come  next. 
The  lowest  per  capita  income  is  found  in  the 
Southeast,  wliere  the  figure  is  less  tlian  half  of 
that  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

The  diftVrences  between  i)er  capita  fai'm  and 
nonfarm  incomes  are  also  striking.  For  the 
nation  as  a  whole,  nonfann  incomes  are  esti- 
mated as  being  more  than  thi-ee  times  as  great 
as  farm  incomes,  and  in  only  one  region  (the 
far  West)  do  farm  incomes  a]>proacli  the  non- 
farm  in  size.  The  regional  variations  in  farm 
incomes  are  greater  than  those  in  nonfarm 
incomes.  The  latter  run  from  $535  in  tlu^ 
Soutlieast  to  $953  in  the  Far  West.  The  per 
capita  farm  incomes  ranire  from  less  than  $200 
in  the  Southeast  to  over  $800  in  the  far  West, 
a  ratio  of  41/2  to  1;  thus  the  same  regions 
occupy  the  first  and  the  last  rank  with  respect 
to  both  types  of  income. 

Table  1. — Average  nnnual  per-rapitii  income  1)U 
regiuuH.  ll)>:> ' 


General 
average 

Average 

for 
non-farm 
population 

Average 

for 

farm 

population 

United  States          .  . 

$750 
881 
715 
590 
3B5 
5fi4 
921 

$908 
940 
8M 
703 
535 
fi83 
953 

$273 

366 

Middle  States 

262 

Northwest         

426 

183 

366 

Far  West 

818 

'Based  on  estimates  for  separate  States,  in  Amerku's  Capacity  to 
Consume,  Brookings  Institution  (1934). 

Such  great  regional  variations  in  incomes 
and  levels  of  living  call  for  a  searching  investi- 
gation of  data  that  may  throw  light  on  under- 
lying causes,  social  effects,  and  possibilities  of 
readjustment. 

2.  The  Main  Industrial  Divisions 
of  the  Population 

Distribution  of  Farm 
and  Nonfarm  Populations 

The  distribution  of  urban,  rui'al -non farm, 
and  rural-farm  jiopulation  in  1930  is  shown  in 
figures  5  a-c.  The  major  part  of  the  urban 
population,  including  the  largest  cities,  is  in 
the    Northeast    and    Middle    States.     In    the 


'  This  method  of  estimatins  farm  incomes  eorre.sponds  to 
the  methods  used  by  the  D*'partment  of  Agriculture  in  mak- 
ing its  estimates  of  farm  inrumc.  The  use  of  farm  prices  of 
course  reduces  the  dollar  incomes  of  firmcrs.  In  comparing 
the  relative  position  of  farm  and  nonfarm  elements  in  the 
population,  it  should  he  rcmemlipred  that  in  1029  the  share 
of  the  nonfarm  population  contained  a  considerable  amount  of 
realized  profits  from  the  sale  of  securities — profits  used  in 
the  mnin  for  reinvestment  in  securities  which  shortly  declined 
in  value. 


Northwest  particularly,  cities  are  small  and 
scattered.  The  distribution  of  the  rural-non- 
farm  population  for  the  most  part  follows  the 
pattern  of  urban  concentration  rather  strik- 
ingly, the  outstantling  excei)tioii  being  the  min- 
ing population  of  West  Virginia  aiul  Ken- 
tucky. 

The  map  of  rural-farm  jiopulation,  however, 
shows  the  heaviest  shading  in  the  Southeast, 
with  a  rather  even  distribution  throughout  the 
Northeast  and  Middle  States,  and  a  i)r()gres- 
sively  lighter  shading  to  the  west  except  for 
the  Pacific  coast  area. 

The  Northeast  and  the  Middle  States  show  a 
rough  balance  between  farm  population  and 
total  land  in  farms  (fig.  6).  Together  they  in- 
clude 28  percent  of  the  farm  land  and  34  per- 
cent of  the  farm  population.  The  Northwest 
has  less  than  10  i)ercent  of  the  farm  i)0))ula- 
tion  and  28  percent  of  the  farm  land.  To- 
gether the  Far  West  and  Southwest  have 
15  percent  of  the  farm  population  and  al- 
most twice  that  proportion  of  the  farm  land. 
The  Southeast,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the 
average  incomes  and  levels  of  living  are  below 
the  average  for  the  Nation,  has  40  percent  of 
the  farm  population  but  only  17  percent  of  the, 
total  land  in  farms.  While  large  allowance 
must  be  made  for  differences  in  quality  of  land, 
climate,  agricultural  techniques,  and  proximity 
to  markets  in  the  various  regions,  it  is  quite, 
clear  that  the  farmers  generally  in  the  nortjiern 
and  western  portions  of  the  United  States  are 
in  a  position  to  win  a  much  more  ade(|iiate  liv- 
ing from  the  soil  than  those  in  the  Old  South. 

Regional  variations  in  the  distribution  of 
farm  and  nonfarm  i)opulation,  also  shown  in 
figure  6,  must  be  taken  into  account  here.  The 
northeast  has  less  than  10  percent  of  the  farm 
population,  but  close  to  40  percent  of  the  non- 
farm.  In  .sharp  contrast,  the  Southeast,  with 
40  percent  of  the  farm  population  of  the 
country,  has  only  14  percent  of  the  nonfarm. 
Just  where  there  is  evidence  of  greatest  pres- 
sure of  farm  population  on  soil  resources  we 
also  find  the  largest  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion directly  dependent  on  agriculture  for  a 
living.  These  findings  suggest  large  differ- 
ences' in  the  basic  relation  of  population  to 
economic  resources  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  lead  on  to  further  and  more  ana- 
l^^'tical  inquiry. 

Regional  Distribution  of  Workers 
in  Three  Main  Industrial  Groups 

One  of  the  most  significant  indices  of  con- 
trast in  regional  development  is  supplied  by 
an  examination  of  trends  in  the  distribution  oi 
gainful  workers  in  three  broad  industry 
classes:  (1)  Extractive  (agriculture,  mining, 
and  forestry),  (2)  mechanical  and  manufactur- 
ing, and  (3)  trade  and  service  (figs.  7a-b).  It 
is  instructive,  before  considering  regional  vari- 
ations, to  take  account  of  major  changes  in  this 
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regard  in  the  country  as  a  whole.  For  the 
total  United  States,  the  proportion  engaged  in 
extractive  industries  declined  steadily  from 
over  45  percent  in  1880  to  just  under  25  percent 
in  1930.  At  the  same  time  the  proportion 
engaged  in  the  distributive  and  service  trades 
increased  from  34  to  over  47  percent.  The 
number  employed  in  the  latter  occupational 
group  in  1930  was  almost  a  third  greater  than 
the  number  of  all  gainfidlj'  employed  persons 
in  1880.  There  was  less  change  in  the  propor- 
tion of  persons  engaged  in  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  industries  during  the  same  period. 
from  20  percent  in  1880  to  29  percent  in  1930. 
Furthermore,  during  the  decade  1920-30  the 
])roportion  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  me- 
chanical industries  actually  declined,  while  the 
j)roportion  in  trade,  professional,  and  service 
occupations  rose  sharply.  These  figures  are  a 
striking  reflection  of  the  transformation  of  our 
economic  system  from  one  organized  around 
the  exploitation  of  natural  resources  to  one  in 
which  the  chief  stress  is  on  mechanical,  mana- 
gerial, professional,  and  service  functions. 
Employment  opportunities  are,  to  an  increas- 
ing extent,  in  the  factory,  store,  and  office.  If 
the  trend  established  in  the  past  decade  con- 
tinues in  the  future,  most  of  the  new  jobs  must 
be  sought  where  tliere  is  opportunity  for  tak- 
ing part  in  complex  industrial  and  commercial 
processes  or  in  ser\-icing  community  needs. 
This  has  important  implications  for  population 
redistribution. 


In  the  Northeast  in  1880  about  one-fourth 
of  the  gainfully  employed  were  in  the  extrac- 
tive industries,  just  over  one-third  were  in 
manufacturing,  and  well  over  40  percent  were 
in  distributive  and  service  occupations.  The 
proportion  in  the  extractive  industries  has  de- 
clined steadily  since  that  time,  and  between 
1920  and  1930  there  was  a  decline  in  the  actual 
munber  of  those  engaged  in  agriculture  and 
forestry.  The  proportion  employed  in  manu- 
facturing increased  up  to  1920,  but  declined 
somewhat  between  1920  and  1930.  The  distrib- 
utive and 'service  occupations  increased  stead- 
ilj'  in  relative  importance,  except  for  a  slight 
di-op  between  19(i0  and  1920;  by  1930  this 
group  included  well  over  half  the  total  gain- 
fully employed  in  the  region. 

The  extractive  industries  of  the  Middle  States 
declined  steadily  in  i-elative  importance  from 
almost  one-half  of  the  gainfullv  employed  in 
1880  to  less  than  one-fifth  in  1930.  jNIannfac- 
turing  increased  in  relative  importance  in  each 
State  up  to  1920.  but  declined  slightly  during 
the  following  decade.  The  distributive  and 
service  occupations  included  about  one-third  of 
the  total  gainfully  employed  in  the  region  in 
1880.  In  1930  this  group  of  occupations  in- 
cluded over  40  percent  of  the  total  in  every 
State. 

It  was  in  the  Southeast  that  extractive  in- 
dustries were  of  most  outstanding  importance 
in   1880,  and  that  is  the  recion   where  least 


Figure  G.— Regional  distribution  of  farm  and  nonfarm  population  and  of  land  in  farms.  1930. 
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clianjie  has  oocuried.  From  52  to  83  percent  of 
the  total  <rainfiilly  employed  in  each  State  were 
in  the  extractive"  industries  in  1880.  In  1930 
this  ;:roup  still  inchidetl  4G  percent  of  the  total 
for  tlie  refrion. 

Mannfacturinjr  was  insignificant  in  the 
Sontheast  in  1880.  only  7  percent  of  the  total 
•rain  fully  employed  falling  into  this  group. 
AA'hile  it  has  increased  constantly  in  relative 
imjiortance.  in  no  State  did  it  account  for  more 
than  one-fourth  of  I  lie  total  employed  in  1930. 
The  distril)Ulive  and  service  group  also  is  less 
important  here  than  in  any  other  region,  but 
the  pi'oportion  of  gainful  workers  so  employed 
lias  risen  from  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  total 
in  1880  to  about  one-third  in  1930.  Florida, 
where  the  tourist  industry  ranks  high,  is  excep- 
tional among  southeastern  States  in  this  re- 
spect, with  over  one-half  of  the  total  in  trade 
and  service  occupations.  The  contimied  pre- 
dominance of  tlie  extractive  industries  in  the 
Southeast  is  in  accordance  with  our  earlier 
findings  that  the  regional  share  of  the  Nation's 
farm  population  was  more  than  twice  as  great, 
as  its  sliare  of  the  total  nonfarm  population. 
Tlie  trend  toward  increase  in  the  importance 
of  the  other  two  main  occupational  groups  has 
taken  ]:)lace  more  slowly  in  tlie  Southeast  than 
in  any  other  region. 

The  extractive  industries  are  still  more  im- 
portant than  manufacturing  as  a  source  of  em- 
ployment in  the  Northwest  and  in  the  South- 
west; but  in  both  of  these  regions  the  number 
engaged  in  the  distributive  and  service  indus- 
tries is  now  ei|ual  to  or  greater  than  the  mmdjer 
engaged  in  agriculture,  mining,  and  forestry. 

In  tlie  Far  "West,  as  in  the  Northeast,  the  ex- 
tractive industries  were  less  important  as  a 
source  of  employment  than  the  distributive  and 
service  occupations  even  in  1880.  The  former 
group  lias  declined  from  36  percent  of  the  total 
in  1880  to  18  percent  in  1930,  while  the  latter 
lias  increased  from  45  to  56  percent.  Manufac- 
turing increased  up  to  1920  and  tlien.  as  in  the 
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Mitlille    States    and    the    Northwest,   declined 
slightly  in  relative  importance. 

It  is  thus  ai)parent  that  the  Southea.st  has 
followed  a  course  of  development,  witii  respect 
to  the  distribution  of  cnqiloyment  between  the 
three  major  groups,  different  from  that  of  any 
other  region.  It  had  in  1880  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  its  gainfidly  employed  in  the  ex- 
tractive industries  than  had  any  other  region, 
and  the  shifts  between  the  tiu'ee  occu])ational 
groups  have  been  less  rapid  tiiere  tiian  else- 
where. Since  the  increasing  numbers  of  gain- 
fidly employed  in  the  Southea.st  have  continued 
to  go  chiefly  into  agricidture,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  ratio  of  farm  popidation  to  land 
in  farms  is  much  greater  there  than  in  any 
other  region.  The  continued  reliance  on  ag- 
riculture as  the  chief  source  of  employment  in 
the  Southeast  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  in 
connection  witli  the  later  discussion  of  agri- 
cultural productivity  |)er  worker  in  the  various 
regions  of  the  United  States. 

The  Distribution  of  tlie  Extractive  Industries 

From  a  ])opulation  .•-tandpoint,  agriculture  is 
far  more  important  than  mining  and  forestry. 
The  distribution  of  workers  in  tiie  major  types 
of  extractive  industries,  bv  regions,  is  shown 
in  table  2.     In  1930.  in  the  United  States  a.-  a 
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whole,  nearly  10,500.000  persons  of  both  sexes 
were  employed  in  agriculture.  In  contrast  to 
tliis  figure,  all  the  other  important  extractive 
industrie.s  included  only  1,235,000  persons,  a 
ratio  of  more  than  8  to  1.  Nevertheless,  mine 
workers  and  their  families  in  the  United  States 
comprise  some  5  million  people;  and  well  over 
a  million  people  are  normally  dependent  for 
their  support  on  forestry  and  fishing. 

Table  2. — Extractive  occupations.  lOSO.  h)/  rerfionn  and 
sex 


Agriculture 

Forestry  and 
Fishing 

Mining 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Pnited  states 

9.  562.  0,59 

909.  939 

250, 140 

329 

983,  664 

759 

Northeast 

Middle  States. 

Northwest 

Southeast 

Southwest 

Far  West 

984.  363 
2.389.811 

989,  278 
3,  543.  179 
1,  148.  198 

507.  230 

31.294 
66.  685 
25.602 
669.  942 
96.763 
19.653 

47.  152 
36.  225 
10.  965 
81.681 
10.  545 
63.  572 

38 
36 
6 
181 
23 
45 

433.  459 
180.  324 
72.232 
148.  049 
96.  936 
52.564 

251 
208 
54 
124 
56 
66 

The  population  problems  raised  by  the  ex- 
tractive industries  are  closelj'  related.  Not 
only  are  all  tliree  leased  on  the  direct  exploita- 
tion of  natural  resources;  all  three  give  rise  to 
the  same  type  of  scattered  settlement.  In  con- 
trast to  people  in  urban  communities,  workers 
in  these  industries  have  fewer  alternative  op- 
portunities for  employment  open  to  them.  At 
the  same  time,  they  tend  to  have  less  mobility 
than  people  in  urban  centers.  They  are  usu- 
ally attaclied  to  their  present  locations  both  by 
tradition  and  by  economic  tie.s. 

_  A  further  relationship  between  the  extrac- 
tive industries  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  is  con- 
siderable interchange  of  workers  between  them. 
A  comliination  of  part-time  farming  with  work 
in  the  lumber  industry  or  at  the  mines  is 
quite  common.  Also,  men  who  can  no  longer 
find  employment  as  lumbermen  or  miners  often 
turn  to  farming  in  the  area  where  they  live  in 
preference  to  migrating  a  long  distance  in 
search  of  other  kinds  of  work. 

The  Northeast  had  slightly  more  than  a 
million  persons  engaged  in  agriculture;  this 
figure  represented  just  under  10  ]:)ercent  of  the 
total  for  the  United  States.  Later  discussion 
will  show  how  agriculture  in  the  Northeast  is 
integrated  into  the  economy  of  the  region. 
The  number  engaged  in  forestry  and  fishing  in 
the  Northeast  was  19  percent  "of  the  national 
total.  Distribution  of  these  workers  through- 
out the  region  was  fairly  even.  No  strikinsr 
geographic  concentration  was  apparent.  The 
situation  for  those  engaged  in  mining  presented 
an  entirely  different  aspect.  The  whole  region 
included  44  percent  of  the  total  1  million 
miners  in  the  country;  94  percent  of  the  re- 
gion's total  was  concentrated  in  Pennsylvania 
and  West  Virginia.     Those  two  States  include 


the  only  anthracite  coal  field  of  any  impor- 
tance, and  i^art  of  the  most  important  bitu- 
minous field. 

In  the  Middle  States,  agriculture  is  of  prime 
importance  among  the  extractive  industries. 
Nearly  two  and  a  half  million  persons — 23  per- 
cent of  the  total  for  the  United  States — were  in 
1930  gainfully  employed  in  agriculture  in  this 
region.  Neither  forestry  nor  mining  was  in- 
considerable, however.  The  Middle  States  had 
14  percent  of  those  engaged  in  forestry  and 
fishing  throughout  the  country,  and  18  percent 
of  the  miners. 

The  Southeast  is  unique  in  that  there  all 
three  extractive  industries  are  both  vital  and 
troublesome.  The  region  in  1930  had  40  per- 
cent of  all  agricultural  workers,  33  percent  of 
those  in  forestry,  and  15  percent  of  the  miners. 
The  percentage  in  mining  was  relatively  small ; 
but  geographic  concentration,  combined  with 
other  factoi-s  to  be  described  below,  has  resulted 
in  stranded  communities  jn-esenting  serious 
problems.  Nearh^  three-fourths  of  all  the 
miners  in  the  region  were  in  three  States — 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama. 

Agriculture  also  leads  the  other  extractive 
industries  in  both  the  Northwest  and  the 
Southwest.  The  Far  West,  however,  which  in- 
cludes only  5  percent  of  the  Nation's  workers  in. 
agriculture  and  mining,  had  more  than  25  per- 
cent of  the  total  workers  in  forestry  in  1930. 

The  Study  of  Population  Redistribution 
found  that  only  9  percent  of  all  miners  lived  in 
cities  of  25,000  or  OA-er;  25  percent  more  lived 
in  towns  between  2,500  and  25,000  population; 
59  percent  lived  in  villages,  camps,  or  "patches" 
of  less  than  2,500;  the  remaining  7  percent 
lived  on  farms.^ 

The  accompanying  map  (fig.  8)  shovrs 
graphically  the  distribution  of  tliose  engaged 
in  mining,  the  farm  population,  and  cities  of 
25.000  or  more  population.  This  indicates 
more  clearly  than  can  any  verbal  description 
the  relation  between  the  population  emploj'ed 
in  the  principal  extractive  industries  and  the 
contrast  between  their  distribution  and  that  of 
the  urban  population. 

Workers  in  lumbering  or  mining,  living  in 
small  settlements,  are  faced  with  a  serious  situ- 
ation when  the  nearby  mine  or  mill  that  is 
their  only  source  of  work  closes  down  because 
of  exhaustion  of  the  raw  material  or  for  some 
other  reason.  Such  stranded  communities  ■nere 
known  long  before  the  depression.  They  are 
more  common  in  lumbering  and  mining  than  in 
other  industries.  In  some  cases  the  situation 
affects  an  entire  district — for  instance,  the  case 
of  copper  mining  in  Michigan.  Stranded  pop- 
ulations dependent  on  single  mines  are  not  un- 
common in  the  case  of  other  metals,  and  they 
are  found  in  both  anthracite  and  bituminous 
coal  districts. 


'  Goodrich,  op.  cit.,  p.  303. 
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3.  The  Situation  in  Forestry  and  Mininj^ 

The  situation  of  the  quarter-million  <raiiiful 
workers  employed  in  forestry  and  fishinir  jne- 
sents  especially  interest  iiifi  |)robleius.  The 
most  important  aspects  of  the  forest  industries 
ha\e  been  their  projrressive  movement  west- 
ward as  the  country  was  oi)ened  up.  and  tlu> 
extremely  rajjid  depletion  of  a  rich  natural 
resource  so  that  relatively  little  vir<;in  forest 
now  remains  in  the  United  States. 

The  ]ilifrht  of  workers  and  their  families  who 
were  dejiendent  upon  huuherinf^  became  sei-ious 
some  years  before  the  onset  of  the  depression. 
Many  of  the  lumber  workers  moved  on  with 
the  cut.  Many  others,  as  the  timber  resources 
neared  exhaustion  in  the  isolated  areas  in 
which  they  lived,  turnetl  to  airriculture  in  tne 
cut -over  lands.  They  founil  that  nuich  of  the 
land  was  unsuitable  for  farms  and  yielded  only 
a  Aery  mcairer  subsistence.  Vivid  insi;j;ht  into 
the  difficulties  of  such  groups  is  alTorded  by  a 
recent  studj'  of  a  cut-over  area  in  Louisiana : 

Thi.s  area  w.ns  cliosoii  for  spocijil  study  Ix'c.mse  of 
the  serious  situation  confront iiiK  its  ijo])uliition.  The 
timlx'r  resources  are  now  al)out  deplctefl.  Two  saw- 
mills have  already  "cut  out"  and  shut  down.  The 
roniaininff  mills  are  opcratinK  at  from  ."15  to  4.">  percent 
of  ciip.-icily  :iH(l  even  Mt  tins  have  only  a  few  years 
loft  to  run.  Many  of  the  people  who  formerly  oh- 
tained  a  livelihood  from  the  lunilicr  industry  are  left 
■■stranded  in  the  rural  snwniill  vilhiKes.  Others  are 
".squattinK"  on  company  land.  Still  others  are  con- 
fronted with  loss  of  employment  in  the  very  near 
future.  Obviously  the  people  in  the  area  are  facing 
an  immediate  read.iiistment,  and  agricultural  pursuits 
are  those  most  frcipicntly  mcnlioni'd  as  an  alternative. 
But  the  entire  Ward  is  included  in  the  area  recom- 
mended for  retirement  from  aKricullunil  pur|)oses, 
makini,'  the  prospects  of  j^nining  a  livelihood  from 
aKriealture  in  the  surrotindins  territory  very  slender. 
Besides  aKrieulture,  lumbering,  and  one  small  gravel 
pit,  there  is  at  present  no  basis  for  the  support  of  the 
people  in  the  region.  Trade  within  the  area  is 
negligilile.' 


PERCENTAGE  OF    TOTAL    LAND    AREA    COVERED 
By  MATURE    TIMBER.   1934 
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Figure  9. — From  Goodrich  and  others".  ^Jifirntion  and  Economic 
Opportunity. 


'Smith,  T.  nynn,  and  Fry,  XIarth,-i  !{.,  Thr  Population  of  a 
Selected  "t'ut-Oier"  Area  in  Louisiana.  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity and  ARriiultural  and  Mechanical  ColIei);e.  Bulletin  No. 
26S    (.laniiary   l!i:!6l,  p.  4. 


The  Great  Lakes  Cut-over  Region 

A  similar  situation,  on  a  more  extensive  scale 
and  datin<i:  from  a  somewhat  earlier  period,  is 
found  in  the  Great  Lakes  cut-over  area  stretch- 
ing fr<jm  northern  Michigan  across  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota.  The  outlook  for  ])opulation 
in  this  area  has  been  examined  by  the  Study  of 
ropiilation  IJedistribution.  Luinbering,  min- 
ing, and  agi-icuituie  have  been  the  chief  sources 
of  income  in  this  area,  and  have  given  rise  to 
scattered  settlements  dependent  on  a  single 
occui)ation.  Emi)loyment  in  lumbering  and 
mining  has  been  tleclining  for  a  decade  or  so. 
Figure  9  shows  how  little  mature  timber  is  now 
standing.  Many  of  the  displaced  workers 
turned  to  agriculture,  but  found  that  most  of 
the  land  would  yield  no  adequate  return. 
Rural  poverty  and  local  government  units  un- 
able to  finance  themselves  are  chronic  prol)lems 
in  this  region.  To  these  more  permanent  diffi- 
culties new  troubles  have  been  added  since  19'2i} 
by  acute  unemjiloyment  at  the  mines  and  in 
nearby  industrial  areas.  There  has  been  a  re- 
sult tint  pressure  on  poor  land  that  makes  even 
subsistence  agriculture  a  problem. 

From  1880  to  1900,  while  the  rich  timber  re- 
sources were  being  rapidly  exploited,  the  popu- 
lation of  this  region  more  than  trii)led  (increas- 
ing from  280.933  to  970,23.5) .  After  1000.  how- 
ever, the  inci-ease  slowed  down;  between  1920 
and  1930  the  7(5  counties  of  this  area  showed  a 
net  loss  in  j)opiilation.''  In  1930,  11  ])ercent 
of  the  gainful  workers  in  this  region  were  em- 
ploj-ed  in  fore.stry,  fishing,  and  allied  indus- 
tries, and  27  percent  were  in  agriculture. 
About  250,000  workers  and  their  families,  alto- 
gether a  million  or  more  persons,  arc  now  de- 
pendent on  extractive  in(litstri(>s  in  this  area. 
A  large  ]n-oportion  of  these  people  are  in  seri- 
ous straits.  Emigration  has  jiractically  ceased 
during  the  depression,  and  in  some  sections 
niiiny  persons  have  returned  to  try  to  wring  the 
means  of  subsistence  from  the  soil. 

The  authors  of  Migration  and  Economic 
Opportunity  point  out  that  a  constructive  pro- 
gram for  the  future  of  those  engaged  in  for- 
estry and  agriculture  must  have  as  its  central 
objective  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  for- 
est-farm economy,  supplemented  by  recrea- 
tional develoi)ment.  This  involves  public 
ownership  or  public  control  of  the  land,  so  as 
to  make  pos.sible  a  long-range  program.  The 
basis  for  .such  a  development  is  being  laid  in 
the  Great  Lakes  cut-over  region  at  the  ])resent 
time,  through  Federal  acquisition  of  largo 
tracts  and  the  passage  of  rural  zoning  legisla- 
tion, to  prevent  agricultural  settlement  of  land 
recommended  for  permanent  forestation.  The 
application  of  ,a  long-range  program  for  res- 
toration and  maintenance  of  timber  resources 
on  a  sustained-yield  basis,  together  with  the 
development  of  the  recreational  and  resort  ])0S- 

°  Goodrich,  op.  cit.,  p.   178. 
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3.  The  Situation  in  Forestry  and  Mining 

The  siluation  of  the  quarter-million  piinful 
workers  employed  in  i'oreslry  and  fishin<j;  pre- 
sents especially  interestin>r  pi'obiems.  The 
most  imporlant  aspects  of  the  forest  industries 
ha\e  been  their  pro<;ressive  movement  west- 
ward as  the  country  was  opened  u]i.  and  the 
extremely  rapid  depletion  of  a  rich  natural 
resource  so  that  relatively  little  virj^in  forest 
now  remains  in  the  United  States. 

The  plight  of  workers  and  their  families  who 
were  de])endent  upon  lumberiufj:  became  serious 
some  years  before  the  onset  of  the  depression. 
Many  of  the  lumber  workers  moved  on  with 
the  cut.  Many  others,  as  the  timber  resources 
neared  exhaustion  in  the  isolated  areas  in 
which  they  lived,  turned  to  ajiriculture  in  the 
cut -over  lands.  They  foiuid  that  mucli  of  the 
land  was  unsuitable  for  farms  and  yielded  only 
a  very  meajrer  subsistence.  Vivid  insifrht  into 
the  ditficulties  of  such  groups  is  afforded  by  a 
recent  stud}'  of  a  cut-over  area  in  Louisiana : 

This  ;irca  was  dioson  for  special  slmly  IiocTiise  of 
tlic  serious  situation  confronting  its  iiopuljition.  The 
tiinlxT  resources  are  now  aljoiU.  ilepletefl.  Two  saw- 
mills have  already  "cut  out"  and  shut  down.  The 
reiuiiininK  mills  are  oix'rating  at  from  .'!5  to  45  percent 
of  ciipacily  and  even  at  this  have  only  a  few  years 
left  to  run.  Many  of  thi>  people  who  formerly  oh- 
Ininrd  a  livelihood  from  the  lumber  industry  are  left 
stranded  in  the  rural  sawmill  vilhifjes.  Others  are 
"sfpialtini;"  on  company  land.  Still  otliers  are  con- 
fronted with  loss  of  employment  in  the  very  near 
future.  Ohviovisly  the  people  in  the  area  are  facing 
an  immediate  readjustment,  and  aRrieultural  pursuits 
are  those  most  frequentl.v  mentioned  as  an  aUeriiative. 
But  the  entire  Ward  is  included  in  the  area  recom- 
mended f(M'  retirement  from  agrieultiirnl  purposes, 
mnkins  the  ])rospeets  of  gMinintr  a  lix'elihood  from 
.■igricullnre  in  the  surroundins  territory  very  slender. 
Besides  a^'riculf lire,  lumlieriu;;,  and  one  small  gravel 
pit,  there  is  at  present  no  hasis  for  tlie  support  of  the 
Iieople  in  the  region.  Trade  within  the  area  is 
negiigihle." 


PERCENTAGE   OF    TOTAL    LAND    AREA    COVERED 
By  MATURE     TIMBER.    1934 
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^  Smith,  T.  I.ynn,  and  Fry,  Martha  R„  The  Population  of  a 
Selrctrd  "Cut-Over"  Area  in  Louisiana,  Louisiana  State  t'ni- 
versity  and  .\Kri(ultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Bulletin  No. 
i:6S    (January   JO.36),  p.  4. 


The  Great  Lakes  Cut-over  Region 

A  similar  situation,  on  a  more  extensive  scale 
and  dating  from  a  somewhat  earlier  period,  is 
found  in  the  (iireat  I.:da>s  cut-over  area  stretch- 
ing from  northei-n  Michigan  across  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota.  The  outlook  for  ])opulation 
in  this  aiea  has  been  examined  by  the  Study  of 
Popidation  b'edistrilutlion.  Lumbering,  min- 
ing, and  agriculture  have  been  the  chief  sources 
of  income  in  this  area,  and  have  given  rise  to 
scattered  settlements  dependent  on  a  single 
occupation.  Employment  in  lumbering  and 
mining  has  been  declining  hw  a  decade  or  so. 
Figure  9  shows  how  little  luiiture  timber  is  now 
.standing.  Many  of  the  (lisi)laced  workers 
turned  to  agrictdture,  but  found  that  most  of 
the  land  would  yield  no  adequate  return. 
Rural  poverty  and  local  government  units  un- 
able to  finance  themselves  are  chronic  jn-oblems 
in  this  region.  To  these  more  permanent  diffi- 
culties new  troubles  have  been  added  since  192!) 
by  acute  unem])l()yment  at  the  mines  and  in 
nearby  industritil  areas.  There  lias  been  a  re- 
sultant i)re.sstire  on  ])oor  land  that  makes  even 
subsistence  agriculture  a  problem. 

From  1880  to  1900,  while  the  rich  timber  re- 
sources were  being  I'apidly  exploited,  the  popu- 
lation of  this  region  more  tlnni  tripled  (increas- 
ing from  280.933  to  970.23.5).  After  191)0.  how- 
ever, the  increase  slowed  down;  between  1920 
and  1930  the  76  counties  of  this  area  .showed  a 
net  lo.ss  in  i)opulation."'  In  1930,  11  percent 
of  the  gainful  workers  in  this  region  were  em- 
ployed in  forestry,  fi.shing,  and  allied  indus- 
tries, and  27  percent  were  in  agriculture. 
About  2.50.000  workers  and  their  families,  alto- 
gether a  million  or  more  persons,  are  now  de- 
pendent on  extractive  inilustries  in  this  area. 
A  liirge  proportion  of  these  people  ai-e  in  seri- 
ous straits.  Emigration  ha.s  practically  ceased 
during  the  depression,  and  in  some  sections 
many  persons  have  returned  to  try  to  wring  the 
means  of  subsisteijce  from  the  soil. 

The  iitithors  of  Mh/raft'on  and  Economic 
Opjiortiniiti/  point  out  that  a  constructive  j)ro- 
gram  for  the  future  of  those  engaged  in  for- 
estry and  agriciilttire  must  have  as  its  central 
objective  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  for- 
est-farm economy,  supplemented  by  recrea- 
tional development.  This  involves  public 
ownership  or  public  control  of  the  land,  so  as 
to  make  pos.sible  a  long-range  program.  The 
basis  for  such  a  development  is  being  laid  in 
the  Gretit  Lakes  cut-over  region  at  the  ])resent 
time,  through  Federal  acquisition  of  large 
tracts  and  the  passage  of  rural  zoning  legi.sla- 
tion,  to  prevent  agricultural  .settlement  of  land 
recommended  for  permanent  forestation.  The 
application  of  a  long-range  program  for  res- 
toration and  maintcmince  of  timber  resources 
on  a  sustained-yield  basi.s,  together  with  the 
development  of  the  recreational  and  resort  pos- 

"  Cioodrich,  op.  cit.,  p.  178. 
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sibilities  of  the  area,  would  yield  eiiiployiiu'iit 
to  a  fonsi(i(M-ably  larger  number  of  people  than 
are  at  jireseiit  en<raged  in  forestry  in  this  re- 
<rion  (54.000  workers  in  1930).  (')n  the  other 
hand,  a  iar're  piojxirtion  of  the  i;57,0(H)  workers 
who  were  I'lipntrcd  in  :ijrri(  iilt  lire  in  IJl^O  would 
probably  eitlier  have  to  find  i'ni[)loynient  under 
the  new  |)rograni  or  be  foreeil  to  niinrrate  to 
some  other  area.  It  i.s  estimated  that  the  total 
farm  population  in  the  Great  Lakes  cut-over 
area  increased  by  more  than  80,000  persons  be- 
tween 1930  and'  1935.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
most  of  these  peo]ile.  in  addition  to  the  surplus 
already  tliere,  will  be  at  least  partly  de|)endeut 
on  puiilie  .support  until  some  other  economic 
opportunity  opens  to  <hem. 

The  situation  in  the  northern  counties  of 
Wisconsin.  Michi<ran,  and  Minnesota  exem])li- 
fies  in  intense  form  the  general  problem  pre- 
sented by  the  depletion  of  fore.st  resources  on 
Avhich  the  po]iuhition  of  some  pai'ts  of  the 
country  has  been  economically  dependent. 
Comparable  situations  on  a  smaller  scale  are 
found  in  northern  New  England  and  parts  of 
the  Southeast. 

In  the  Great  Lakes  region  the  situation  is 
further  complicated  bj-  difficulties  in  the  iron 
and  copper  industries.  Next  to  agriculture, 
mining  offers  the  chief  soui'ce  of  employment 
in  this  region.  More  than  tliree-quai-ters  of  all 
the  iron  ore  mined  in  the  L^nited  States  comes 
from  northern  Minnesota,  and  there  are  iron 
and  copper  mines  in  Michigan.  In  mining,  as 
in  forestrj',  serious  difficulties  antedate  the  de- 
pression, it  is  difficult  for  the  deep  high -cost 
copi)er  mines  of  Michigan  to  be  worked  in  com- 
petition ^yith  mines  in  the  western  United 
States  and  in  Africa.  The  dei)ression  has 
greatly  accentuated  the  problem  by  driving  a 
number  of  mines  out  of  operation.  In  1935. 
production  of  copper  ore  in  Michigan  was  less 
than  40  jiercent  of  the  1929  level.  At  the  same 
time  employment  was  less  than  20  ])ercent  of 
the  1929  figure.  Prospects  of  increased  em- 
ployment in  these  mines  are  poor,  and  many  of 
the  unemi)loyed  copper  miners  ami  their  fami- 
lies who  are  now  stranded  in  this  vicinity  must 
seek  employment  elsewhere.  The  outlook  for 
the  iron  miners  in  this  region  is  somewhat  more 
favoT'able.  A  considerable  amount  of  readjust- 
ment, required  by  technological  changes,  took 
])lace  in  this  industry  during  the  twenties, 
when  o]iportunities  for  other  employment  were 
relatively  great.  Unemployment  during  the 
de])ression  was  very  serious,  and  affected  a 
nmch  larger  lunnber  of  people  than  those  en- 
gaged in  copper  mining — the  1929  em])loyment 
figures  were  6,790  in  copper  mining  and  21.811 
in  iron  mining — but  recovery  since  1933  has 
been  encouraging.  It  seems  i-easonable  to  ex- 
pect that,  as  business  conditions  inii)i-ove.  iron 
mining  in  the  Lake  Sui)erior  region  will  return 
to  approximately  its  1929  level,  although  indi- 
vidual mines  may  encounter  more  permanent 
difficulties  due  to  high  production  costs  or  to  a 


reduced  demand  for  particular  types  of  ore. 
Eniploymenl  prospects  are  by  no  means  (he 
same  as  the  prospects  for  the  industry,  because 
of  the  effects  of  continuous  technological 
changes.  The  total  number  of  miners  jierma- 
nently  displaced  from  iron  mining  in  this  re- 
gion may  !)e  absolutely  as  great  as  in  copper 
mining,  although  proportionately  less. 

The  Situation  in  the  Mineral  Industries 

The  plight  of  the  mining;  population  of  the 
Great  Lakes  cut-over  ai-ea  is  ])art  of  the  larger 
national  problem  of  the  whole  mineral  indus- 
try. The  i)resent  conditions  and  the  outlook 
for  population  in  the  i)rincipal  mining  areas 
have  been  investigated  during  recent  months  by 
the  sectional  economic  research  unit  of  the 
Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration 
and  by  the  Study  of  ]*opulation  Kedisti'ii)urion. 
The  latter  study  ])oints  out,  by  way  of  sum- 
marv,  that  the  westward  march  of  mining  and 
lumbering  has  been  continuous,  and  that  the 
extractive  industries — except  for  coal — ha\e 
moved  more  rapidly  than  have  manufactures 
and  population.  This  westward  movement, 
which  is  now  slowing  down,  has  resulted  from 
four  chief  factors:  (1)  Ex]>loration  and  dis- 
covery, (2)  expanding  transi)oi't.  (3)  develop- 
ing technology,  and  (4)  not  least,  depletion 
of  our  immensely  rich  natural  I'esources.  The 
value  of  mineral  ])roducts  by  counties  in  1930 
is  shown  in  figure  10.  The  conclusi(<n  as  to 
employment  prospects  in  mining  as  a  whole  is 
that,  from  the  short-time  point  of  view,  tech- 
nological ch.anges  bringing  about  increased 
productivity  per  worker  will  probably  be  the 
most  significant  factor.  Even  with  the  revival 
of  general  business  coiulitions,  tliere  is  little 
likelihood  that  employment  will  rise  much 
above  the  1929  levels.  Regional  shifts  ir.  ojv 
portunity  in  the  near  future  will  create  local 
hardships  and  bring  about  gradmd  move- 
ments of  population.  From  the  long-time 
point  of  view,  however,  the  outlook  is  quite 
different,  since  the  factor  of  depletion  will  in- 
evitably become  the  dominant  one.  This  will 
ci'eate  a  mai'ked,  though  gradual,  increase  in 
the  demand  for  labor,  as  the  less  i-icli  resources 
in  one  field  aftei-  another  ha\e  to  be  drawn 
upon. 

Coal  mining  greatly  overshadows  all  other 
mining  opci'ation.s  in  inunediate  human  impor- 
tance. The  woi'keis  engaged  in'coal  mining  in 
1920  made  up  G7  j^ercent  of  all  gainfid  work- 
ei'S  engaged  in  the  extraction  of  minei'als,  in- 
cluding fuels;  but  during  the  next  decade  this 
percentage  declined  4  points  to  63  percent  of 
the  total  in  1930.  These  workers  are  rooted  to 
the  industry  and  area  of  their  occupation  both 
by  residence  in  isolated,  single-industi-y  regions 
and  by  the  development  of  special  skills  not 
easil.v  transferable  to  other  fields  of  activity. 
In  1920.  a]ipi'oximately  the  peak  of  employ- 
ment in  the  industry,  there  were  altogether 
733,936  workers,  who  with  their  families  made 
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up  sonic  3  million  jicrsons  supported  by  this 
industry. 

Atitliidfife  codl. — Fijjure  11  siiows  the  pco- 
prapiiir  (listriliutioii  of  coal  mint's  and  oil  and 
g;as  wells.  Antiiracite  minin<ir  is  almost  en- 
tirely concentrated  in  a  .small  area  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  production  of  hard  coal  has  in- 
creased little  since  1910.  excejit  for  the  peak 
durin<r  the  war  years.  Since  1918  the  decline 
in  production  has  been  ratlier  marked,  due 
chiefly  to  the  competition  of  otiier  fuels.  In 
anthracite  mininir  tliere  has  been  a  net  decline 
since  1929  of  over  42.000  jobs— 28  percent.'  At 
the  same  time  the  average  number  of  days 
worked  per  year  fell  from  22.5  to  207,  so  that 
tlie  iiutiiber  of  man-days  in  the  industry  de- 
clineil  by  one-third. 

There  is  little  chance  tlial  many  <il'  tliese  nicii 
will  be  reemployed.  The  10  countie.s  where 
there  is  anthracite  niininii:  constitute  i)ractically 
a  sinple-industry  rejiion.  Of  the  total  num- 
ber frainfully  employed  here  in  1929,  almost 
one-third  were  associated  with  anthracite  pro- 
duction. The  possibilities  of  full-time  aj^ricul- 
tural  emiiloyment  in  this  rejrion  for  those  per- 
manently displaced  from  mininir  is  slight. 
Their  reabs()r])tion  into  industry  .seems  to  de- 
pend either  on  mifrration  or  on  the  attraction 
of  other  industries  to  this  locality. 

BifuminoiK  coal. — ^Witli  respect  to  bitumi- 
nous coal  the  situation  is  more  complicated. 
There  are  three  principal  producing  regions:'' 

1.  The  Appalachian,  wliich  produces  about 
75  percent  of  the  total  volume  of  bituminous 
coal,  and  includes  mines  in  Pennsylvania, 
West  Virtrinia,  Ohio,  Maryland.  Virginia, 
eastern  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama. 

2.  The  eastern  interior,  which  i)roduces 
about  1.5  percent  of  the  total,  and  includes 
Illinois,  Indiana,  and  western  Kentucky. 

3.  The  western,  including  all  mines  west  of 
the  Mi.ssissippi,  which  produce  about  10  per- 
cent of  the  total. 

The  competition  between  these  areas  luis 
added  to  the  difficulties  of  the  bituminous  coal 
industry.  Pi-ior  to  the  war,  Pemisylvania  and 
Ohio  ]ii'oduced  the  largest  share  of  the  coun- 
try's l)ituminous  coal.  The  stimulus  of  the 
war  brought  about  increased  ]>roduction  and 
capacity  in  all  fields.  This  led,  during  the  pe- 
riod of  decreased  demand  after  1920,  to  in- 
tensified competition  for  markets.  In  this 
situation  the  unionized  fields  of  the  northern 
Appalachians  and  the  eastern  interior  found 
themselves  at  a  disadvantage  in  competition 
with  the  nonunion  southern  Appalachian 
mines,  which  were  located  in  an  area  of  sur- 
])lus  farm  population.  The  latter  were  able  to 
produce  at  lower  costs,  due  chiefly  to  low  wage 

"  Thr  KmiiJnt/mfut  Situation  in  the  PrnnKylvanin  Anthracite 
Reiji'tn.  Sfctiniial  Kcniinmir  Rps»'arch.  Works  Progress  Admin- 
istrntii.n.  0.-t<il)ir  19:i5.  pp.   \fi  .nnd  A -3. 

^The  Bittnninou.s  Coat  Indufttrii  irith  a  Surveif  of  Cowpetinrf 
Fuel^,  Sectional  Economir  Uesearrh.  Worlss  Progress  .Adminis- 
tration, DccembiT  l(i:i5,  i>.  .58  anil  maps  on  pp.  .4-2  and  A-3. 


rates.  They  secured  an  increasing  .share  of  the 
market,  and  in  192.5  iheii-  luodiiclion  exceeded 
that  of  Pennsyhania  and  Oiiio.  Since  that 
time  the  advantage  of  the  southern  Appalach- 
ians has  been  somewhat  reduced.  This  has 
come  about  partly  through  wage  cuts  in  the 
union  fields,  partly  through  the  e(iiializing  ef- 
fect on  wages  of  the  National  Recovery  Ad- 
ministration, partly  through  increa.sed  freight 
differentials  favoring  the  northern  fields,  and 
partly  through  the  i-apid  introduction  there  of 
mechanized  processes  tliat  have  increased  labor 
productivity. 

Approximately  lialf  a  million  workers  are 
engaged  in  the  mining  of  bituminous  coal. 
Their  prosjjects  of  future  employment  are  ad- 
versely affected  by  several  factors:  (1)  Tech- 
nological economies  in  the  use  of  fuel,  which 
counterbalance  the  increasing  demand  for 
energy:  (2)  displacement  of  coal  by  competing 
fuels;  (3)  overcapacity  of  the  mines,  which  de- 
stroys the  stability  of  the  industry  and  makes 
for  irregularity  of  emploj'ment  and  earnings 
of  the  workers;  (4)  wide  seasonal  variation  m 
the  demand  for  coal,  which  increases  the  irreg- 
ularity of  employment  ;  and  (5)  displacement 
iif  labor  through  the  adoption  (rf  mechanized 
jirocesses  of  production.  Enumei-ation  of 
these  factors  helps  to  make  it  clear  why  coal 
mining  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  "sick  indus- 
tries" even  before  the  onset  of  the  depression. 
In  1929,  30.000  workers  in  this  industry  were 
entirely  unemployed  and  part-time  emploj^- 
ment  was  widespread.  Tlie  ])eak  in  the  de- 
mand for  bituminous  coal  was  reached  in  1918; 
since  that  time  the  trend  in  the  number  of 
man-days  worked  has  been  generally  down- 
ward. The  peak  in  the  number  of  commercial 
mines,  however,  and  in  the  number  of  em- 
ployees was  not  reached  until  1923,  the  dis- 
crepancy being  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
after  1918  the  mines  operated  fewer  days  in 
the  year. 

Many  of  the  miners  who  were  displaced  be- 
fore 1930  sought  and  fouml  other  occupations. 
Those  who  did  not  and  those  who  were  dropped 
after  1930  have  much  more  limited  possibilities 
of  finding  other  em])loyinent.  It  is  estimated 
that  a  total  of  7;5.0()()  jobs  have  been  lost,  to 
say  nothing  of  those  who,  because  of  the  pre- 
\:uling  pai't-time  emi)loyment  in  the  mines,  can 
make  only  the  most  meagei-  living.  There  is 
a  consensus  of  opinion  that,  even  with  a  re- 
turn to  1929  business  levels,  the  demand  for 
bituminous  coal  will  probably  be  5  to  7  per- 
cent below  the  output  of  1929.  This  will  re- 
sult chiefly  from  increasing  fuel  efficiency,  and 
the  shift  toward  forms  of  energy  affording  a 
larger  yield  i-elative  to  tlie  amount  of  labor 
required  foi-  production.  The  ])rogress  of  this 
shift  from  1870  to  1930  is  indicated  in  figure  12. 
Employment  will  probably  drop  even  more 
than  outjiut,  due  to  the  introduction  of  mech- 
anized methods  of  production.  At  present  80 
percent  of  the  national   coal   output   is  under- 
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cut  by  machine  (as  compared  with  about  58 
percent  in  1918).  but  only  about  12  percent  is 
machine  loaded.  The  possibilities  of  labor  dis- 
placement are  considerable,  in  vie\Y  of  the  fact 
that  loaders  comprise  the  larjiest  g-roup  of 
workers  in  the  industry,  and  that  the  mtroduc- 
tion  of  machine  loading  has  to  date  been 
largely  confined  to  the  mines  of  Illinois, 
Indiana,  and  the  Far  West.  Any  factor  which 
tends  to  increase  production  costs  in  the 
Appalachian  bituminous  fields  will  stimulate 
the  adoption  of  mechanized  processes  and  thus 
increase  the  displacement  of  workers.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  production  costs  are  liigli. 
as  they  are  in  Maryland,  and  geological  fac- 
tors make  it  impossible  to  introduce  mechani- 
zation, the  loss  of  all  except  a  local  market 
must  be  anticipated.  The  workers  thus  seem 
to  be  faced  with  a  Hobson's  choice.  Many  of 
them  will  lose  their  jobs  either  through  dis- 
placement by  machines  or  through  the  closing 
down  of  mines  unable  to  compete  with  coal 
produced  at  lower  cost. 

The  most  extensive  recent  study  of  the  bitu- 
minous coal  industry  reaches  the  conclusions 
that,  on  the  basis  of  increased  mechanization 
between  1927  and  1931.  and  assuming  a  maxi- 
mum production  of  500  million  tons  when  busi- 
ness conditions  are  similar  to  1929.  mechaniza- 
tion and  lessened  demand  for  bituminous  coal 
will  displace  from  80,000  to  136.000  men— leav- 
ing employment  for  429.000  to  483.000  men. 
The  lower  limit  of  employment  supposes  no 
changes  in  productivity  between  the  8-hour  day 
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Figure  12. — Per  capita  consumption  of  energy  sources,  United  States, 
1870-1930.  From  The  Bituminous  Coal  Industry  uilh  Surrey  of  Com- 
peting Fuets,  Sectional  Economic  Research,  Works  Progress  Adminis- 
tration. 


current  in  1929  and  the  7-hour  day  now  becom- 
ing general.  The  upper  limit  of  employment 
postulates  the  maximum  decrease  in  produc- 
tivit,y.  In  addition  to  those  permanently  dis- 
placed, the  soft  coal  industry  has  been  charac- 
terized by  a  large  proportion  of  part-time 
workers,  many  of  whom  cannot  earn  an  ade- 
quate living  from  the  amount  of  emplovment 
available  to  them  in  the  mines.  Exact  figures 
are  not  available,  but  in  1929  about  8  percent 
of  the  total  employees  in  bituminous  coal  min- 
ing earned  less  than  $46  per  month,  while  in 
1932  almost  30  percent  earned  less  than  $28  per 
month.^ 

It  is  thus  clear  that  a  large  number  of  min- 
ers will  need  to  find  a  means  of  livelihood  other 
than,  or  supplementary  to.  bituminous  coal 
mining.  The  seriousness  of  their  situation  is 
intensified  by  the  fact  that  most  of  these  people 
are  located  in  the  Appalachian  region,  al- 
z-eady  overpopulated  in  relation  to  its  eco- 
nomic opportunities.  The  agricultural  re- 
sources of  this  area  are  insufficient  to  support 
the  present  farm  jiopulation,  as  will  be  shown 
below,  and  alternative  industrial  opportunities 
are  very  limited.  For  manj^  of  the  surplus 
miners,  migration  seems  to  be  the  most  promis- 
ing possibility. 

Mineral  industries  other  than.  coat. — For  the 
one-third  of  a  million  workers  engaged  in  min- 
ing other  than  coal,  prospects  are  varied.  Iron 
and  copper  mining  have  already  been  touched 
upon.  With  respect  to  iron,  the  opinion  seems 
to  be  that,  granted  generally  satisfactory  busi- 
ness conditions,  employment  will  not  be  widelj' 
different  from  that  prevailing  in  the  twenties. 
Copper,  which  is  especially  subject  to  foreign 
competition,  will  probably  otfer  only  reduced 
opportunities  in  the  near  future.  Apparently 
many  of  the  men  who  liave  been  copper  miners 
in  the  Michigan  and  Butte.  Mont.,  iields  must 
seek  other  lines  of  employment.  As  to  the  pre- 
cious metals,  recent  economic  events  have  in- 
creased demand,  and  employment  prospects  at 
present  are  better  than  in  most  other  types  of 
mining,  though  the  number  of  workers  affected 
is  relatively  small. 

Technological  changes  had  brought  about  a 
drop  in  employment  in  quarries,  and  a  conse- 
quent readjustment  of  workers,  befoi'e  1929; 
the  present  jirospects  are  that  with  improve- 
ment in  business  conditions  employment  will 
once  more  approach  pre-depression  levels. 
Workers  in  oil  and  gas  wells  have  perhaps  the 
most  encouraging  outlook  of  any  in  the  min- 
eral industries,  at  least  for  the  next  few  dec- 
ades. Employment  in  this  field  may  increase 
further  as  secondary  methods  of  recovery  come 
into  use.^" 

The  Study  of  Population  Redistribution  calls 
attention  to  two  factors  which  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  location  of  those  en- 

'Ibid..  pp.  3-4. 

1°  Goodrich,  op.  cit.,  ch.  VII.  pp.  303-314,  passim. 
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(rapi'd  ill  tlie  luinenil  imlustries.  One  is  the 
inarkt'd  tendency  toward  concentration,  with 
a  reiluction  in  tiie  number  and  a  correspondinj^ 
increase  in  the  avera<ie  size  of  mines.  The 
utlier  is  the  widening  radius  of  daily  travel 
possible  for  miners  with  improvements  in 
transportation.  Tliese  two  influences  tend  to 
stabilize  employment  and  to  concentrate  job 
opportunities  <;eo<2;raphically.  At  the  same 
time  they  make  it  possible  for  the  worker  to 
live,  in  either  town  or  country,  at  a  greater 
distance  from  his  job.  The  company  town  is 
frradually  becoming  less  common  in  mining 
districts,  since  it  is  now  feasible  for  tiic  worker 
to  live  in  a  rural  area,  where,  if  suitable  land 
is  available,  he  can  combine  part-time  farming 
with  the  aid  of  other  members  of  tiie  family 
with  his  woi-k  in  the  n.ine,  or  in  an  incorpo- 
rated town  from  which  he  can  travel  daily  to 
anj'  of  several  mines  and  where  he  has  greater 
])ossibilities  of  alternative  employment  in 
other  occupations.  In  accordance  with  these 
tendencies,  we  shall  expect  in  the  future  to  see 
a  slow  decline  in  the  large  percentage  of  mine 
workers  living  in  villages  and  small  settle- 
ments immediately  adjacent  to  the  mine,  and 
an  increase  in  the  jiercentages  living  both  in 
larger  towns  and  on  farms. 

The  immediate  outlook  both  for  forestry  and 
mining  is  full  of  uncertainties  but  the  situa- 
t  ion  presents  interesting  and  briglit  possibili- 
tii's.  The  displacement  of  workers  from 
extractive  industries  is  a  characteristic  of  the 
technological  progress  which  makes  possible 
the  development  of  new  goods  and  services, 
and  rising  levels  of  living.  Long-time  plan- 
ning in  the  interest  of  conservation  of  natural 
resources  and  efficient  management  with  refer- 
ence both  to  productivity  and  to  the  human 
interests  that  are  immediately  at  stake  may 
j)rovide  more  stable  emi)loyment,  though  in 
somewhat  le.sser  volume,  in  forestry  and  min- 
ing than  ever  before.  This  would  re.sult  in  far 
better  conditions  of  living  for  the  workers  in 
these  industries  and  for  their  families. 

4.  The  Situation  in  Agriculture 

A  study  of  conditions  affecting  the  farm 
population  has  peculiar  interest  for  the  student 
of  ))opulation  ])rol>lems,  for  two  reasons.  In 
the  fii-st  place,  the  relation  of  farm  population 
to  natural  resouires  affects  the  welfai-e  of  ;30 
million  people  directly  and  vitally,  and  indi- 
rectly exerts  a  profound  influence  on  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  whole  Nation.  In  the  second 
place,  whereas  the  total  nonfarm  population 
of  the  United  States  in  1930  ali-eady  lacked  a 
sufficient  number  of  children  to  be  self-replac- 
ing, there  were  enough  children  in  the  farm 
population  to  supply  an  increase  of  62  ]iercent 
in  the  number  of  ]iersons  of  reproductive  age 
in  this  group."     Trends  in  farm  population 

^^  Basod  on  rfnsns  dala  for  rhildrpn  undfr  5  years  of  age 
in  1930,  and  life  table  values  for  1930. 


are  extremely  imiiortant,  therefore,  both  from 
the  standpoint  of  economic  balance  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  po])ulation  and  from  that  of  dif- 
ferential reproduction. 

Three-quarters  of  the  total  farm  population 
of  the  United  States  is  concenti-ated  in  three 
of  the  six  major  regions.  These  regions  are. 
in  order  of  importance:  the  Southeast  (con- 
taining 40  jiercent  of  the  total  farm  popula- 
tion);  the  Middle  States  (23  percent);  the 
Southwest  (12  percent).  Regional  analysis  re- 
veals opportunities  and  problems  in  large  per- 
spective. Such  analysis  should,  of  course,  be 
supiileinented  by  a  more  intensive  examination 
of  local  variations.  Some  attention  will  be 
paid  to  both  types  of  analysis,  but  the  chief 
emi)hasis  here  will  be  placed  on  broad  regional 
treatment. 

Tlie  farm  jxipulation  of  the  Xort beast  may 
be  thought  of  as  comjirisiiig  three  main  groups: 
(1)  Commercial  farms  serving  nearby  urban 
iiiai'kets.  truck  gardeii.s,  milk  sheds,  etc.;  (2) 
part-time  subsistence  and  suburban  farms;  and 
(3)  general  farms,  frequently  located  in  more 
or  less  isolated  areas  (the  Adirondacks,  north- 
ern \ew  England,  western  Pennsylvania,  lower 
Delaware,  etc.).  The  situation  in  this  region 
is  dominated  in  large  jiart  by  ])roximity  to  ur- 
ban industrial  and  commercial  centers.  The 
farms  of  this  region  feed  and  offer  a  retreat 
for  urban  residents,  and  thus  have  an  assured 
l)lace  in  the  national  economy.  The  great  in- 
crea.se  of  nonproductive  farm  population  in 
the  areas  surrounding  the  great  cities  in  this 
region  during  the  depression  has  been  a  symp- 
tom rather  than  a  cause  of  the  reduction  of 
these  families  to  a  status  of  poverty  and  ])riva- 
tion.  It  may  be  ex])ected  that  recovery  will 
induce  the  return  of  these  families  to  inclustry, 
leaving  the  normal  farm  population  of  the  area 
in  a  favorable  position. 

The  Northwest  is  naturally  divided  into 
three  (|uite  different  segments:  the  eastern  parts 
of  the  Dakotas,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas,  which 
in  their  economy  resemble  the  tier  of  middle 
States  lying  west  of  the  Mi.ssissip]>i  River;  the 
Great  Plains:  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  States. 
Attention  is  centered  at  present  on  the  Great 
Plains,  the  problem  area  in  this  region.  This 
area  yielded  large  retuins  in  the  years  follow- 
ing the  World  War  and  as  a  whole  makes 
a  good  showing  in  the  farm  statistics  for  192!) 
and  1930.  But  a  movement  out  of  this  region 
was  already  in  progress  during  the  twenties. 
Montana  was  the  only  1  of  the  48  States  to 
slu)w  a  net  loss  in  population  between  1920  and 
1930.  The  severe  droughts  of  recent  years, 
es))ecially  in  1934  and  1936.  have  revealed  the 
irreparable  damage  to  the  soil  resources  in 
some  parts  of  this  area  that  have  resulted  from 
overgrazing  and  from  plowing  up  land  best 
adapted  to  gi-azing.  The  region  as  a  whole 
presents  large  possibilities  as  well  as  large 
problems.    It  is  hoped  that  the  present  tragic 
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situation  will  lead  to  the  formulation  and  ap- 
plication of  a  scientific  lon<^-tinie  land  use  pro- 
^'i-am  for  this  part  of  the  country. 

The  problems  of  the  Southeast  are  very  dif- 
ferent ill  ciiaracter.  Here,  too,  there  are  sonit- 
prosi>erous  areas,  and  jrreat  ])ossil)ilities  for 
new  develo])ments.  Nevertheless,  we  have  al- 
ready seen  that  in  many  sections  of  tliis  rep;ion 
there  is  widesjiread  and  chronic  poverty.  Tne 
basic  reason  for  this  is  not  the  racial  composi- 
tion of  the  population  in  the  southeastern 
States,  nor  can  it  be  attributed  primarily  to 
events  of  70  years  a<ro.  Poverty  l)liirhts  a  larfje 
proportion  of  the  white  as  well  as  the  Xej^ro 
families,  and  retarded  development  of  the  re- 
<iion  in  recent  decades  nuist  be  interpreted  in 
terms  of  the  present  structure  of  southern  econ- 
omy. In  examining  the  distribution  of  farm 
population  in  relation  to  economic  resources, 
we  shall  therefore  <rive  special  attention  to  con- 
ditions atfectinfi  the  situation  of  (he  12i/^  mil- 
lion people  living  on  farms  in  the  Soutlieast. 

Variations  in  the  Density  of  Farm  Population 

The  first  step  in  the  study  of  farm  popula- 
tion problems  is  the  quantitative  analysis  of 
variations  in  density  of  farm  population  rela- 
tive to  land  resources.  The  major  features  of 
such  analysis  may  be  set  forth  by  the  use  of 
throe  maps  (fips.  13,  14,  and  15).  In  fifrure  13 
the  iihuk  circles  are  projiortional  to  the  size  of 
the  farm  ])o]nilation  and  tlH>  shaded  areas  with- 
in each  State  are  proportional  to  the  total  quan- 
tity of  land  in  fanns  in  that  State.  These  areas 
are  shaded  to  represent  deirrees  in  the  propor- 
tion of  total  land  that  may  be  classified  as 
''arable"  (harvest  land  plus  idle  or  fallow  crop 
land  plus  "'plowable  pasture"). 

The  reasons  for  some  of  the  most  consjiicu- 
ous  variations  in  gross  density  of  farm  i)oi)ula- 
tion,  shown  in  the  fii-st  part  of  this  chapter,  are 
immediately  apparent  in  figure  13.  The  very 
small  farm  jiopulation  in  some  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  States  must  be  interpreted  both  in 
the  light  of  the  relatively  small  amount  of  land 
in  farms  and  of  the  small  proportion  of  farm 
land  classified  as  arable.  The  same  considera- 
tion a])plies,  in  lesser  degree,  to  ]iarts  of  New 
England  and  to  Florida.  In  Illinois  and  Iowa 
the  high  proportion  of  farm  land  adapted  to 
cultivation  affords  an  adequate  jihysical  basis 
for  the  large  farming  population.  But  in  some 
of  the  Southeast  States  there  are  even  larger 
farm  populations,  with  somewhat  small(>r 
amounts  of  land  in  farms  and  much  lower  pro- 
portions of  arable  land. 

Quantity  of  "arable  land" — a  term  used  ex- 
tensively m  European  studies — represents  the 
most  usefid  single  measure  of  absolute  land  re- 
sources. This  leaves  out  of  account  the  dry 
pastui-e  and  ran^e  land  of  the  western  States ; 
but  if  such  land  were  included,  the  apjiaient 
disparity  between  sections  would  be  increased 


considerablv.  Thus,  regional  variations  in  ag- 
ricultural density  are  in  general  underetated 
by  the  criterion  here  adopted. 

There  is  no  wholly  satisfactory  measure  of 
absolute  land  resources  in  the  ITnited  States 
in  view  of  the  great  variety  of  existing  soils 
and  crops.  An  acre  of  corn  in  tidewater  Vir- 
ginia is  not  the  same  as  an  acre  of  corn  in 
central  Iowa,  and  neither  is  equivalent  to  an 
acre  of  rich  truck  land  in  New  Jersey  or  an 
acre  of  oranges  in  Florida.  Accordingly,  the 
map  (fig.  15)  showing  the  relation  of  farm 
])opidalion  to  land  values  by  counties  gives  a 
more  reliable  picture  of  the  i-elation  of  farm 
jiopulation  to  "economic  resources."  Economic 
resources  in  this  sense  include  social  factoi-s 
such  as  demand  for  farm  products  in  different 
regions.  In  general  the  counties  with  greatest 
resources  per  capita  of  farm  ])opulation  meas- 
ured by  current  farm  values  are  also  those 
characterized  by  large  average  holdings  of 
land  fit  for  cultivation.  Figures  14  and  15, 
showing  density  of  farm  population  in  rela- 
tion to  acres  of  arable  land  and  to  land  values, 
should  be  compared  with  the  county  map  show- 
ing planes  of  living  presented  above'-  (see 
fig.  4). 

The  most  striking  feature  about  these  maps 
is  the  contrast  between  most  of  the  Southeast 
and  the  other  main  agricultural  areas.  On  the 
population  density  maps  large  areas  in  the 
Southeast  are  characterized  by  dark  colors, 
revealing  the  presence  of  a  large  fanning  pop- 
ulation in  an  area  where  much  of  the  land  is 
of  poor  quality,  or  at  least  where  nuich  of  the 
land  yields  low  returns  as  it  is  now  being  used. 
However,  several  fairly  prosperous  agricul- 
tural areas  in  the  Southeast  stand  out  in  the 
map  showing  density  of  farm  poj^ulation  rela- 
tive to  land  values,  in  contrast  to  the  high  den- 
sity of  farm  popidation  characteristic  of  most 
of  this  region.  These  are:  a  dairy,  fruit  and 
estate  area  in  westei-n  and  northern  Virginia; 
sections  in  central  Kentucky  and  central  Ten- 
nes.see;  the  Yazoo-Mississip])i  Delta  area;  and 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  lands  in  Florida. 

The  Northeast,  much  of  which  appears  in  a 
favorable  light  on  the  plane  of  living  map,  is 
heavily  shaded  on  the  two  density  ma])S.  This 
is  notably  the  case  in  the  fii"st  of  these  maps 
(fig.  14)  showing  density  of  farm  popula- 
tion measured  in  relation  to  acreage  of  arable 
land.  According  to  this  critei'ion,  the  entire 
Northeast,  except  one  county  in  New  York  and 
two  in  Maryland,  belongs  in  that  half  of  the 
scale  indicating  relatively  high  densities  but  it 
ha.s  a  smaller  pro|)ortion  of  counties  in  the  two 
highest  density  classes  than  has  the  Southeast. 
Density  of  farm  population,  even  in  relation 
to  land  values,  has  of  course  a  different  mean- 
ly Thpy  may  also  be  comparod  with  a  county  map  showing 
nlisohite  values  of  farm  property  per  aere.  reg;ir(Iless  of  popu- 
lation. See  National  Resources  Committee.  Mafa^Ijiistnirttts 
in  Land  Use  in  the  Vnitt'ii  States.  SuiM'Iementary  Report  of 
the  Land  Planuin^'  Committee,  pt.  VI  (1935i,  p.  14. 
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ing  in  the  vicinity  of  large  cities  than  in  more 
isolated  rural  regions.  Near  cities  there  is 
more  possibility  that  farmers  have  supplemen- 
tary occupations,  and  also  that  farms  are  used 
for  recreation  or  retirement. 

Most  of  the  Middle  States  region  belongs  in 
the  medium  classes,  with  two  exceptions,  on  all 
three  maps.  In  the  vicinity  of  cities,  the  farm 
population  is  more  dense;  and  in  the  cut -over 
region  of  the  Great  Lakes,  nuich  of  the  land  is 
not  arable.  In  spite  of  the  rather  sparse  pop- 
ulation in  the  Great  Plains  area,  recent  events 
indicate  that  mucli  of  this  area  is  actually  over- 
populated  from  the  standpoint  of  .soil  conserva- 
tion. In  tlie  Southwest  and  Far  "West,  all  the 
shades  from  lightest  to  darkest  appear.  There 
are  considerable  quantities  of  land  in  both  re- 
gions suitable  only  for  range.  In  these  places 
the  population  is  thinly  scattered.  There  are 
other  sections  where,  due  to  high  fertility  of 
soil  or  proximity  to  cities,  intensive  agriculture 
is  practiced  and  the  farm  population  is  dense. 
The  area  showing  black  in  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  on  the  density  maps  corresponds  to  a 
dai'k  area  on  the  plane  of  living  map.  It  rep- 
resents chiefly  the  unfortunate  situation  of  the 
reservation  Indians  in  this  region,  but  includes 
some  poor  "squatter"  conmiunities. 

Throughout  New  England,  per  capita  values 
run  between  $250  and  $1,000,  except  in  Massa- 


chusetts and  the  potato-growing  section  in 
Maine.  Sections  of  Connecticut,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey  appear  in  a 
lighter  shade  than  the  rest  of  the  Northeast. 
This  is  due  chiefly  (as  in  Massachusetts)  to  the 
influence  of  urbanization.  These  sections  are 
in  the  same  value  group  as  two  patches  along 
the  northern  boundary  of  Virginia,  where  fer- 
tile soil  and  suburban  advantages  account  for 
relatively  high  land  values.  Beginning  in 
Oliio,  the  shading  to  the  west  grows  much 
lighter,  except  in  southern  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Missouri,  and  the  Great  Lakes  region.  The 
Far  AYest  has  the  largest  proportion  of  land 
valued  at  $3,500  or  more  per  capita  of  the  farm 
population.  Nowhere  in  the  whole  region  do 
vahies  fall  below  $500  and  in  California  prac- 
tically all  the  land  is  above  $2,000  per  capita. 

The  most  .striking  feature  of  these  maps  is 
their  revelation  of  the  prevalence  of  dense  ag- 
ricultural population  in  the  Southeast,  except 
in  Florida.  This  is  true  both  for  absolute 
amounts  of  land  adapted  for  cultivation  and 
for  land  values.  The  majority  of  the  counties 
in  this  region  show  average  per  capita  land 
values  of  less  than  $500.  Tliese  findings  clearly 
indicate  the  presence  of  a  large  population  en- 
gaged in  farming  in  areas  where  much  of  the 
land  yields  low  returns,  at  least  as  used  and 
valued  at  the  present  time. 


Figure  16.— Percentage  distribution  of  farms  by  value  of  proiluct  classes,  by  regions,  1930. 
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Variations  in  Average  Value  of  Products  per  Farm 

A  <reneial  idea  of  regional  (lifFerencc'.>i  in 
ba«ii-  conditions  atrectino;  farm  income  is  ob- 
tained wlien  fai-ms  are  groupetl  into  classes 
acconling:  to  the  vahie  of  their  prodncts  in- 
cluding home  products  consumed  by  the  farm 
family.  For  more  than  oiie-fourth  of  all  the 
farms  in  the  Unitetl  States,  the  value  of  all 
products  sold  or  consumed  at  home  in  the  year 
1929  was  under  $(>0(»  i)er  farm.  At  tlie  other 
end  of  the  scale,  one-lift h  of  the  country's  farms 
luid  an  annual  value  of  products  of  over  $2,r)00 
each.  These  figures  both  refer  to  gro.ss  value 
of  products,  with  no  allowance  for  expenditure 
for  feed,  seed,  macliines,  tools,  or  interest  on 
investment. 

If  tlic  farms  of  the  United  States  are  divided 
into  two  neai'ly  equal  groups,  on  the  basis  of 
the  value  of  their  pi-oducts,  it  is  found  that  the 
poorer  half  (49  percent  of  the  total)  produces 
(inly  11  percent  of  the  total  value  of  all  agri- 
cull  ui'al  goods  tliat  are  sold  or  traded.  This 
iialf  of  tlie  Nation's  farms  also  produces  less 
than  half  (42  percent)  of  ail  pi'otiucts  con- 
sunied  at  home — in  spite  of  the  fact  that  much 
of  the  effort  of  this  group  must  be  directed  to- 
ward producing  things  for  home  use.  Thus  it 
appears  that  the  farms  sometimes  designated  as 
"subsistence  farms"  actually  grow  less,  on  the 
average,  for  home  use  than  do  the  "commercial 
farms."' 


An  examination  of  the  regional  figures  re- 
veals some  striking  differences.  In  the  North- 
east, 25  jjercent  of  I  he  farms  fall  into  the  group 
producing  less  than  $(jO()  worth  of  prodncts 
ainnuiUy;  in  the  Far  West  23  percent;  in  the 
Middle  States  18  percent;  and  in  the  North- 
west only  12  percent.  In  the  Southeast,  on  the 
other  hand.  40  percent  of  the  farms  produce 
less  than  $000  worth  of  products  aniuially. 
The  sitnatidU  in  the  Southwest  is  intermediate 
between  that  in  the  nortli  and  west  and  that  in 
the  Southeast  (see  fig.  IG). 

Figure  17,  showing  cumulative  jiercentage 
distributions  of  the  total  number  of  farms  and 
of  the  total  value  of  farm  products,  also  re- 
veals, in  another  way.  significant  variations  be- 
tween different  part.s  of  the  coiuiti-y.  In  the 
United  States  as  a  whole,  approximately  50 
jjercent  of  the  farms  luiving  the  lowest  value  of 
products  (all  imder  $1.0(10  per  year)  produce 
only  15  ])ercent  of  the  total  value  of  all  crops 
and  animal  products.  In  the  Southeast,  the 
corresponding  50  percent  of  the  farms  (all 
with  production  values  luider  $,S()0)  ])roiluce 
almost  one-fotirth  of  the  tcjtal  value  of  agricul- 
tural jn-oducts  for  the  region.  In  the  V:\v 
West,  the  poo7-er  half  of  the  farms  (including 
those  with  average  values  up  to  nearly  $1,500) 
produce  only  about  12  percent  of  the  region's 
products. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  scale,  we  find  that 
less  than  a  fouith  of  the  agricultural  outjiut  of 
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Figure  17. — Cumulative  percentage  distribution,  by  value  of  product  classes,  of  number  of  farms  and  total  value  of  prociucts,  by  regions.  1930. 
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the  Southeast  comes  from  farms  that  jielded 
more  than  $2,500  worth  of  products  in  1929. 
Tliis  fact  destroy.^  the  persistent  notion  of  the 
South  as  a  region  of  great  plantations  with 
large  annua!  yields. 

The  income  derived  from  land  and  labor  in 
farms  with  total  products  under  $600  must 
often  be  divided  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
and  a  consiilerable  ])ortion  of  the  landlord's 
share  must  go  to  payment  of  interest  on  crop 
advances.  A  large  proportion  of  farm  families 
in  the  Soutli  are  thus  forced  to  a  position  at  or 
near  a  low  subsistence  level;  distribution  of  a 
more  generous  share  of  this  income  to  tenant 
families  would  still  leave  many  of  them  in 
poverty.  Real  prosperity  for  farm  families  in 
some  sections  of  the  country  is  absolutely  de- 
pendent on  large  increases  in  average  jiroduc- 
tivity.  measured  in  terms  of  value.^^ 

Many  of  the  low-value  farms  are  part-time 
enterprises :   but    the   extent   to   which   this   is 
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FiGiTRE  18. — Average  value  of  land  per  farm  by  regions.  1930,  with  classi- 
fication by  color  of  operator  in  the  South. 


'=  These  figures  represent  value  of  products  per  farm,  with- 
out reference  to  the  number  of  persons  per  farn>.  The  ques- 
tion must  then  be  raised  as  to  whether  or  not  more  people 
are,  on  the  averajre,  supported  by  each  farm  in  the  ref^ions 
where  average  value  of  products  "per  farm  runs  hij:h.  -Actu- 
ally, we  find  the  reverse  to  be  true.  The  population  per  farm 
is  "greatest  in  the  Southeast,  and  lowest  in  the  Far  West. 

Farm  pofnilation 
Re..ion  ■  '"■'■  /<"'".  'SiO 

United  States 4.  84 

Northeast 4.  88 

Middle  States 4.  61 

Northwest 4.  .54 

Southeast 5.  11 

Southwest 4.  88 

Far   West 4.  38 


true  varies  greatly  in  different  regions.  In 
1930  there  were  approximately  3-10,000  part- 
time  farms  in  the  United  States.'*  Assuming 
that  nine-tenths  of  these  part-time  farms  in 
each  region  fall  in  the  class  with  annual  value 
of  products  under  $600,  the  proportion  of 
farms  with  vei'y  low  jiroductivity  in  each  re- 
gion that  are  accounted  for  in  this  way  can  be 
estimated.  This  explanation  is  found  to  ac- 
count for  44  percent  of  the  low-productivity 
farms  in  the  Northeast,  but  for  only  about  10 
percent  of  the  low-productivity  farms  in  the 
Southeast  and  in  the  Southwest  (see  table  3). 

Table  3. — Relation  of  number  of  ixirt-time  fann><  to 
number  of  farms  irith  annual  value  of  products 
under  $600,   by  regions 


Region 

Niunber  of 
farms  hav- 
ing a  value 
of  products 
under  $600 

Total 
number  of 
part-time 

farms 

Estimated 
percent  of 
low  value- 
of-product 
farms  that 
are  part- 
time  enter- 
prises 

I'nited  States                         

1, 681, 667 
151,  162 
275,483 

75,  079 
901,  348 
221,  731 

56,864 

339,  207 
73,  370 

89,  170 
22.  267 
108.  703 
21.092 
24,  605 

IS 

44 

29 

27 

11 

Southwest                   .    -    .-  ..  , 

9 

39 

Colored  farm  families  in  the  South  have,  on 
the  average,  much  lower  incomes  than  white 
farm  families,  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  rural  poverty  in  the  South  is  a 
race  phenomenon.  The  lowest  average  values, 
either  of  farm  property  or  of  farm  produc- 
tivity, frequently  appear  in  areas  where  there 
are  few  colored  people.  It  is  impossible  to 
measure  incomes  or  productivity-  directh'  for 
the  two  racial  groups  in  the  Soutli.  Some  in- 
.siglit  into  the  situation,  however,  can  be  gained 
by  analyzing  the  figures  on  average  value  of 
land  per  farm  by  color  of  operator,  regardless 
of  owner.ship.  We  find  that  average  land 
values  are  distinctly  lower  in  the  South  for 
farms  operated  by  colored  persons  than  for 
farms  operated  by  white  persons.  Neverthe- 
less, the  average  value  of  land  in  farms  with 
white  operators  is  much  lower  in  the  South- 
east than  in  any  other  part  of  the  United 
States  (see  fig.  18). 

Relative  amounts  of  supplementary  labor  in 
other  enterprises  by  owners  and  by  tenants, 
classified  by  color,  are  shown  by  regions  in 
table  4.  The  importance  of  supplementary  oc- 
cupations for  farm  owners  in  the  Northeast 
and  in  the  Far  West  is  immecliately  apparent. 
Those  who  combine  part-time  farming  with 
other  occupations  are  more  likely  to  aj^jiear 
as  farm  owners.  Apparently  such  combina- 
tion is  found  with  unusually  high  frequency 
among  those  reported  as  colored  operators  who 

^*  A  part-time  farm  was  defined  in  the  19.S0  Census  as  one 
where  the  farm  operator  worked  for  pay  at  work  not  con- 
nected with  the  farm  for  150  days  or  more,  or  reported  an 
occupation  other  than  farmer,  provided  the  value  of  farm 
products  did  not  exceed  $750. 
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Table  4. — Day»  o/  o//i(/-  occupation  of  farm  operators 
u-itli  prrcciitngvs  ho  reporting  tiy  riyionx,  and  ilnijx 
of  Dtliir  ociiipation  bii  color  and  tenure,  192!)* 
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- 

(A) 

(B) 
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United  Stales 

30.3 

ICH' 

19 

Northeast— 

38.4 
28.6 

I3U 
99 

26 

29 

21 

4» 

41 

Midille  States 

26 

26.  G 
31.5 

85 
91 

23 

29 

24 
35 

20 
28 

25 
35 

27 

Southeast 

18 

Southwest -  . 

28.4 

89 

25 

27 

24 

21 

21 

Far  West 

37.1 

143 

54 

57 

44 

30 

19 

'  Ha.«e<l  on  Fifteenth  Census,  Agriculture,  vol.  IV,  tables  23 
and  i;.'. 

=  Tlie  base  flfiures  here  included  operators  repiirtinK  no  sup- 
plementary emploympnt  «.<  well  as  those  report inj;  otiier  occu- 
pations. 

own  farms  in  the  X(jithL'ust.  Suppleuu'iitary 
work  in  other  enterprises  is  relatively  more 
iiiilK)rtant  in  the  Southeast  tlian  in  any  other 
reg:i<)n.  except  the  Northeast  and  the  P^ar  West. 
Comparinjr  the  Southeast  and  the  Middle 
States  in  this  respect,  we  find  an  averaj^e  of 
29  days  of  supplementary  occupation  for  each 


farm  operator  in  the  Southeast,  as  compared 
with  20  days  for  each  farm  operator  in  the 
Middle  States.  The  rejrional  t^lillereiice  in  the 
case  of  the  white  operators  anionnts  to  (J  or  7 
daj's,  when  computed  separately  for  ownei-s 
and  tenants.  A  larjie  amount  of  suj)i)lenien- 
tary  work  (48  days)  is  reported  by  colored 
operators  in  the  Middle  States:  a  small  amount 
(18  days)  by  coloreil  tenants  in  the  Southeast. 

Prevalence  of  Tenancy  and  .Mortgage  Indebtedness 

Farm  tenancy,  wliicli  is  widespread  in  the 
South,  is  most  common  in  the  case  of  Nejjro 
operators,  but  it  also  characterizes  the  situation 
of  many  white  farm  families.  Tiie  pro|)ortioii 
of  tenants  amoiiir  farm  operators  in  tiie  Unitcil 
States  has  incieasod  steailily  in  the  last  four 
decades,  from  28  percent  in  1890  to  42  ]iercent 
in  1930.  Diirin<r  the  whole  period,  tenancy  has 
l>een  most  prcvaU'iil  in  the  two  .southern  rcfrions. 
By  1930,  well  over  half  the  farmers  in  these  two 
regions  were  renters  or  sharecroppers.  Out- 
side the  South,  tenancy  has  increa.-^ed  most  rap- 
idly in  the  Northwest.  The  ]iro])ortioii  of  all 
farms  operated  bv  tenants  acliiallv  declined  in 
the  Northeast  between  1900  and  1930. 

In  1890  almost  71  percent  of  the  farms  op- 
erated by  owners  in  the  United  States  were  re- 
l)orted  as  free  of  mort<ra<^e  indebtedness.  By 
1930  the  projjorlion  had  fallen  to  just  over 
half.  In  all  retrions  except  the  Southeast, 
inortfrafrc  indebtedness  was  reported  among  a 


Figure  I9a.— Percentage  of  farms  operated  by  tenants,  by  regions,  1890-1930. 
II. =1901°— 38 5 
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smaller  proportion  of  the  colored  than  of  the 
Tvhite  owners  in  1930.  The  percentage  of 
owners  reporting  mortgages  in  18!)0  was  very 
much  smaller  in  the  two  southern  regions  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  In  1930  the 
farm'owners  in  the  Southeast  still  reported  the 
smallest  percentage  of  mortgages,  followed  by 
the  Northeast  and  the  Southwest.  The  per- 
centages for  the  other  three  regioiLS  were  above 
the  national  average.  In  the  Far  West  and 
the  Northwest,  over  half  the  farm  owners  re- 
ported mortgages. 

To  a  considerable  extent,  the  increasing  prev- 
alence of  tenancy  and  of  mortgage  indebted- 
ness is  a  reflection  of  the  increasing  maturity 
of  the  country — the  disappearance  of  free  land 
and  the  growing  capital  investment  required 
to  purchase  and  operate  a  farm.  Students 
have,  however,  long  since  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  tenancy  is  no  longer  primarily  a 
step  in  the  agricultural  ladder  toward  owner- 
ship. There  has  been  a  growing  tendency  for 
farm  tenants  to  remain  permanently  in  that 
class.  There  has  been  resulting  loss  in  the  in- 
centive to  preserve  or  increase  the  productivity 
of  the  soil,  ami  in  the  personal  sense  of  secur- 
ity and  independence  that  may  come  from  own- 
ership of  the  land. 

Regional  trends  in  tenancy  and  in  the  en- 
cumbrance of  farms  by  mortgages  from  1890 
to  1930  are  shown  in  fissures  19a  and  19b. 


Variations  in  Farm  Wages 

Variations  in  monthly  wage  rates  for  farm 
laborers  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States, 
during  the  predepression  period,  affonl  a  use- 
ful index  of  relative  opportunities  for  agricul- 
tural workers.  Unfortunately  it  is  impossible 
to  secure  reliable  information  on  this  subject 
with  a  differentiation  by  race  or  color.  Related 
data  indicate  that,  if  such  analytical  treatment 
were  possible,  the  difference  between  wage  rates 
for  white  workers  in  Northern  and  in  Southern 
States  would  be  much  less  than  the  difference 
for  all  workers.  A  very  large  differential 
would,  however,  still  remain.  Farm  wage  lev- 
els, of  course,  reflect  both  the  demand  for  farm 
labor,  or  the  productivity  to  be  expected  from 
each  additional  farm  laborer,  and  the  alterna- 
tive opportunities  in  other  types  of  employ- 
ment ojien  to  unskilled  or  semiskilled  wm-kers. 
Data  on  this  topic,  for  the  predepression 
period,  are  shown  in  table  5. 

Variations  in  Average  Agricultural 
Productivity  per  Worker 

Measurement  of  the  actual  productivity  of 
farm  workers  gives  the  most  significant  index 
of  regional  differences  in  agricultural  oppor- 
tunity under  existing  conditions  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  possible  to  obtain  an  appropriate 
index  of  this  sort  in  terms  of  average  value  of 


I  REPORTED  FREE  FROM  MORTGAGE 
I  REPORTED  MORTGAGED 
NOT  REPORTED 


Figure  19b.— Percentage  distribution  by  mortgage  status  of  owner-operated  farms,  by  regions,  1S90,  1910,  1930. 
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Table  5. — Avcrayc  iiwiitlili/  ftinn  uuigeii  iiuid,  I'Jili-ZS, 
hU  States  and   rvywnii ' 


KegioD  or  State 

Average 
wages  of 

farm 

labor  for 

1926,    1927. 

1928; 
rate  per 
montb 

with 

board 

1 

K'egioD  or  State 

Average 
wages  of 

farm 
labor  for 
192<i.  1927, 

1928; 
rate  per 
month 

with 

board 

$34.01 

Northwest— Con. 

$53.38 
54.96 

44.09 

44.60 

46.50 

47.65 

50.93 

53.85 

53.29 

49.4li 

49.47 

33.61 

39.71 

36.31 

33.96 

41.49 

38.90 

36.64 

42.92 

42.19 

47.20 

44.10 

47.36  I 

33.36  i 

44.17 

43.22 

45.85 

42.25 

36.41 

Idaho 

Maine               

Wyoming 

47.99 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

40.01 

Utah 

56  40 

Miis.'iat'husetts.  

Southeast 

24.61 

■29.40 

Connecticut 

North  Carolina 

.•^outh  Carolina 

27.63 

20.63 

New  Jersey 

20.23 

25.90 

Pennsylvania 

27.15 

Maryland   .     

'retmp.<.see 

24.22 

21.40 

Middle  States- 

Missi.'wippi  .     ... 

22.43 

Ohio 

24.83 

Indiana  . 

I.nui.'^iana..  . 

23.46 

29.36 

Mu-higan 

WLsconsin 

Oklahoma... 

Texas  

New  .Me.xico 

.\rizona . 

29.45 
27.73 
34.43 

Iowa 

46.27 

Far  West 

58.14 

Northwest  

Nevada    ... 

60.S8 

North  Dakota.  

61.7S 

South  Dakota 

51.42 

Nebraska 

Oregon 1. 

48.83 

Kansas 

'  Compiled   from  data  fumislu 
Economics. 
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products  ))er  year  per  farm  worker  in  different 
regions  for  the  periotl  of  the  middle  twenties. ""' 
Tlie  re<rional  variations  obtained  by  the  use  of 
tliis  index  are  sliown  in  figure  20  (see  also  ta- 
ble 6).  The  final  figures  for  States  are  given  in 
the  Statistical  Supplement. 

The  figures  given  in  table  6  indicate  varia- 
tions in  the  average  annual  value-productivity 
per  -worker  in  agriculture.  They  differ  from 
the  figures  given  in  chapter  I  (see  table  5  in 
that  chapter),  since  a  sum  is  deducted  from 

"An  averago  flcure  for  piodnctlon  by  States  (based  on  the 
5  year.s  l!)24~2Si  was  securi'rt  for  20  Rrain  and  hay  crops; 
14  livestock  and  dairy  items;  cotton,  tobacco,  potatoes;  11 
miscellaneous  crops ;  14  truck  crops ;  and  21)  fruit  items  (a 
total  of  82  items ».  The  production  figures  inclvuie  quantities 
used  in  the  farm  home  and  sold  or  for  sale,  but  do  not  in- 
clude quantities  used  as  feiil  or  seed  on  the  farm.  The? 
?nantities  weie  priced  at  United  States  average  farm  prices 
or  the  years  1(117-26.  The  resulting  figure  was  taken  as 
the  •uross  ajjricultural  productivity"  per  State.  From  this 
figure  was  subtracted  three'  items:  (1)  An  average  figure 
for  purchases  of  feed.  l)y  States.  (2|  an  average  figure  for 
expenditures  for  fertilizer  hy  States,  and  (3)  an  allowance 
for  machinery  expenditures.  The  figure  remaining  when 
these  three  items  had  been  subtracted  was  taken  as  "net 
productivity."  To  secure  productivity  per  worker,  the  num- 
ber of  farm  oiier.itors  per  State  was  sirured.  a  working  year 
of  ."ilO  <iays  was  assumed,  and  an  allowance  was  made  for 
Buppkmentary  work,  based  on  thi'  number  of  days  of  such 
work  reported  in  the  19.'!0  Census.  The  number  of  riavs  of 
hired  labor  in  102!)  (secured  from  the  1930  Census)"  was 
computed  into  man-years,  also  on  the  basis  of  .■!10  days  per 
year,  and  this  figure  was  add(  d  to  the  one  for  farm  oper- 
ators to  give  a  figure  for  man-years  in  agriculture,  by  States. 
The  figure  on  productivity  was  then  dividi'd  by  the  number 
of  man-years,  and  the  resulting  sum  taken  as  the  "net  agri- 
cultural produitivity  per  worker."  It  sbovdd  be  noted  that 
this  is  productivity  per  worker,  but  not  productivity  by 
worker,  because  it  includes  not  only  labor  productlvitv  but 
also  that  of  capital  investments  in  land,  buildings,  and  ma- 
chinery. The  Committee  is  indebted  to  Dr.  O.  E.  Baker  o( 
the  I'nited  States  Bureau  of  .Agricultural  Economics  for  sug- 
gestions regarding  method  and  for  many  of  the  data  used  in 
this  computation.  Two  figures  were  computed,  one  for  male 
workers  and  one  for  all  workers  in  agriculture,  by  States 
and  by  regions,  as  well  us  for  the  United  States. 


tlie  gross  value  figures  to  represent  tlie  annual 
cost  of  fertilizer,  machinery,  ami  purchased 
feed.  They  still  indicate  productivity  per 
worker  ratlier  than  proiluctivity  by  workers, 
since  no  allowance  is  made  for  differences  in 
soil  quality,  climate,  farm  management  tech- 
niques, and  similar  factors.  In  the  first  col- 
umn, the  farm  labor  performeil  by  women  is 
"thrown  iir" — that  is,  the  total  value  of  agri- 
cultural products  is  divided  by  the  numi^er 
of  males  einplo\'ed  in  agriculture.  For  the 
second  column,  the  value  figure  is  divided 
by  the  total  number  of  persons  engaged  in 
agriculture.'* 

The  highest  values  of  products  per  year  per 
farm  worker  during  the  years  liJ'2-i-'28  are 
found  for  workers  in  the  Northwest  and  Far 
West,  on  fertile  soil  diviileil  in  large  holdings, 
and  aided  bj'  a  large  investment  in  machinery. 
The  Middle  States  come  next,  followed  by  the 
Southwest;  then  comes  the  Northeast.  The 
Southeast  is  found  to  be  far  below  any  other 
region.  The  average  net  productivity  per  agri- 
cultural worker  in  that  region  is  only  4.")  per- 
cent of  the  figure  for  the  rest  of  the  country, 
wlien  only  male  workers  are  considered.  AMien 
productivity  per  worker  is  computed,  including 
females  as  well  as  males,  the  figure  for  the 
United  States  outside  the  Southeast  is  reduced 
by  about  6  percent.  Tlie  proportion  of  female 
farm  labor  is  much  larger  in  the  Southeast 
than  in  any  other  region,  and  productivity 
thei'e  is  reduced  almost  20  ])ercent  when  com- 
puted i)er  worker.  It  thus  falls  to  40  ])ercent 
of  the  figure  for  the  rest  of  the  countiy  on  this 
basis. 

Some  of  tlie  .State  variations  are  also  higlily 
significant.  Productivity  \m'v  male  worker  is 
considerably  higher  for  New  York  and  for 
Maine  than  for  the  Northeast  as  a  whole.  For 
Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  it  is  much  lower, 
due  to  the  larger  proportion  of  part-time, 
urban,  and  subsistence  farms  in  these  States. 
The  figure  for  Iowa  is  considerably  above  that 
for  the  Middle  States  as  a  whole,  but  no  Slate 
in  this  area  falls  more  than  2.5  percent  l)elov^ 
the  regional  average.    The  States  of  the  North- 

TAni.E  C. — Average  net  value  of  ai/ririillinal  prod  nets 
per  year  per  auricuHural  ivorker,  hy  regions,  U)2Ji-2S 


Net 
value  of 
products 
per  male 
worker 

Net 

value  of 
products 

per 
worker 

United  States 

$1. 189 

960 
1,508 
2,099 

672 
1,267 
1,780 

1,495 

$1,063 
878 

Middle  States 

1  438 

2,044 

552 

Southeast ._ 

1, 160 

Far  West ..^. 

United  States,  except  the  Southeast . 

1,685 
1  408 

"  In  both  cases  an  allowance  is  made  for  days  of  sup- 
plementary work  reported  by  farm  operators,  as  given  in 
the  1930  Census. 
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west  also  appear  reasonably  uniform  in  this 
series.  There  is  a  difference  of  only  about  25 
percent  between  the  lowest  and  the  highest. 
One  nuist  remember,  of  course,  that  these  fig- 
ures refer  Xo  years  which  were  not  disturbed  by 
any  serious  clroughts.  The  percentage  varia- 
tion is  also  fairly  low  between  the  States  in  the 
Southeast.  The' two  other  western  regions,  al- 
though they  include  only  four  States  each, 
show  a  wider  variation,  particularly  in  the  Far 
West,  where  Nevada  is  30  percent  above  the 
regional  average  and  Oregon  is  more  than  50 
percent  below. 

From  a  population  standpoint  these  differ- 
ences, particularly  as  between  regions,  have  a 
good  deal  of  significance.  It  was  suggested 
earlier,  on  the  "basis  of  regional  distribution  of 
farm  jiopulation  and  farm  land,  that  the  farm- 
ers in  the  Middle  and  Western  States  had  OJi 
the  average  a  nuich  better  opportunity  of  win- 
ning an  adequate  living  from  the  soil  than  did 
those  in  the  Old  South.  The  figures  on  value 
of  products  per  farm  confirm  this.  The  pro- 
ductivity data  show  that  the  average  agricul- 
tural worker  in  the  Southeast  pi'oduces  goods 
that  have  less  than  half  as  much  money  value 
as  those  raised  by  his  fellows  in  the  rest  of  the 
country.  A  part  of  this  difference  is  the  result 
of  less  efficient  agricultural  techniques  in  the 
South;  but  this  in  itself  is  partly  because  the 
farm  population  in  that  area  is  so  large  that 
holdings  are  too  small  for  efficient  manage- 
ment.   Efficiency  is  furtlier  lowered,  as  we  shall 


see,  by  education  that  is  far  less  adequate  than 
in  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  This 
again  must  be  largely  attributed  to  the  low  in- 
come and  relatively  meager  tax  resources  of 
many  communities  in  the  Southeast.  Further- 
more, it  is  impossible  to  measure  the  psj'cho- 
logical  effects  of  jioverty  continued  through 
successive  decades. 

Agricultural  Problem  Areas 

The  main  rural  problem  areas,  as  delimited 
bj  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administra- 
tion— differentiated  primarily  by  high  relief 
rates — are  shown  in  figure  21.  The  two  most 
populous  of  these  areas  lie  within  the  South- 
east :  the  Appalachian-Ozark  area  and  the 
Eastern  Cotton  Belt.  Beginning  in  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina,  these  sections  extend  west 
and  south  to  the  Mississippi  River.  Togetlier 
they  cover  much  of  the  Southeast  as  we  have 
been  studying  it.  These  areas  present  the  most 
long-standing  and  serious  problems  of  adjust- 
ment of  population  to  economic  resources  and 
opportunity  that  exist  in  the  United  States. 

The  Southeast. — The  seriousness  of  the 
problems  now  confronting  the  Southeast  is 
clearly  recognized  by  the  social  scientists  who 
know   this   region   most    intimately.'''      These 

^~  See  especially  Odum.  Howard  W..  Southern  Retjlojis  of 
the  Inited  Statex,  University  of  North  Carolina  Press  (1936)  ; 
\*anc<'.  Rupert  H..  Human  Ocographit  of  the  South,  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  Press  (]93:-'i:  Wocifter,  T.  .1..  .Tr.. 
"Southern  Population  and  Social  I'lanning".  in  Social  Forcci, 
14:   16-22,  October  193.".. 


I  PER  MALE  WORKER 
I  PER  WORKER 


Figure  20.— Average  net  value  of  products  (in  dollars)  per  year  per  agricultural  worker,  by  regions.  1924-28. 
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pi'ol)len>s  are  national  in  charaetpr,  l)ec'ausc  the 
destiny  of  the  Nation  cannot  be  divorced  from 
tliat  of  its  constituent  re<rions.  Tlie  Soutlieast 
is  a  principal  area  of  ])()pulation  replacement 
for  the  rest  of  the  country  (see  ch.  IV).  The 
solution   of  its   piolilcnis  calls   for  the   intel- 


ligent understanding  gootl  will  and  energy  of 
the  entire  Nation.  It  is  e.ssential  for  all  con- 
cerned to  realize  that  any  finidamental  solution 
of  the  pi-ol)lems  presented  here  must  involve  a 
very  consideralile  change  in  the  ratio  of  po[)u- 
lation  to  ecniKimic  resources  in  the  Southeast, 


LAND  IN  HARVESTED  CROPS 


Fi'JUKE  Jl.— Rural  prohlem  areiis.     From  ^ix  Rural  Probkm  Areas,  Federal  Emergeucy  Relief  Administration,  February  1936. 
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and  ill  some  other  rural  parts  of  the  country, 
by  either  (1)  hirge  eiiiigratiou  from  these  re- 
gions, or  (2)  the  de\-elopment  of  new  economic 
ojiport unities  there,  or  by  both. 

We  can  get  some  insight  into  the  amount  of 
sui'i^lus  farm  i^opuhition  in  tlie  Soutlieast  by 
asking  a  question  to  whicli  it  is  possible  to  give 
a  quantitative  answer.  If  new  opportunities  in 
other  industries  attracted  workers  from  the  ru- 
ral South  until  the  average  value-productivity 
(per  male  worker)  became  as  high  for  those  re- 
maining in  agriculture  in  this  area  as  for  farm 
workers  in  otlier  parts  of  the  country,  what 
percentage  of  the  present  farm  population  of 
the  Southeast  would  still  be  needed  to  supp-ly 
farm  commodities  worth  as  much  as  those  now 
produced  by  this  region?  This  question  may 
be  answered  first  on  the  basis  of  quantities 
and  price  levels  prevailing  in  the  period  192'1- 
28.  If  we  assume  that  increased  efficiency 
would  involve  greater  use  of  farm  machinery, 
we  must  therefore  assume  that  operating  ex- 
penses would  be  substantially  as  large  as  in 
other  sections.  The  average  gross  productivity 
per  male  worker  in  agriculture  (not  deducting 
expenses  for  purchased  feed,  machinery,  or  fer- 
tilizer, and  including  supplementary  labor  of 
women)  was  $1,726  per  year  for  all  sections 
outside  tlie  Southeast.  At  this  rate  of  value- 
productivity,  the  products  of  about  11/4  million 
male  workers  would  equal  the  current  value  of 
all  farm  commodities  produced  in  the  South- 
east. This  would  release  nearly  2  million  male 
workers  and  their  families  for  other  lines  of 
enterprise,  involving  a  total  of  some  9  million 
people.  If  we  assume  that  half  of  the  popula- 
tion thus  released  found  new  opportunities  for 
support  in  the  same  region — in  meeting  the  in- 
creased demand  for  goods  and  services  brought 
about  by  a  general  rise  in  levels  of  living  in 
southern  communities,  and  through  developing 
new  enterprises  in  southern  States — we  get  a 
hypothetical  surplus  of  41/0  million  for  whom 
opportunities  would  need  to  be  found  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Ol^viously  any  such  cal- 
culation is  wholly  hj'pothetical,  but  it  serves  to 
bring  us  to  grips  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
problems  raised  by  the  present  situation. 

The  world  cotton  market  is  not  so  favorable 
now  as  in  the  period  considered  above  (1924- 
28).  The  percentage  of  total  population  liv- 
ing on  farms  in  the  Southeast  has  increased 
somewhat  since  1930.  The  authors  of  Migra- 
tion and  Economic  Opportunity  define  the 
present  situation  of  the  old  Cotton  Belt  thus: 

Thp  gi-avest  c.al.amit.v  that  might  befall  the  region 
would  be  the  lo.^^s  of  the  world  market ;  at  present,  the 
bapiiiest  fate  would  seem  to  be  the  return  t)f  pre- 
depression  conditions." 

If  world  markets  are  to  be  retained,  the 
l^rices  of  cotton  and  tobacco  cannot  be  lifted 
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arbitrarily,  excejDt  by  subsidy  from  other  areas. 
If  a  large  share  of  the  potential  foreign  market 
is  sacrificed  in  the  interest  of  higher  prices, 
there  would  be  need  for  a  still  greater  reduc- 
tion in  farm  population  in  this  region.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  situation  in  the  Southeast  seems 
to  present  the  following  choices,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  them:  (1)  Continuance  of  widespread 
poverty;  (2)  large  subsidies  from  other  areas; 
(3)  development  of  extensive  new  industries 
(either  agricultural  or  mechanical) ;  (4)  devel- 
opment of  extensive  lines  of  production  for 
home  use,  or  some  sort  of  cooperative  enter- 
prises; or  (5)  emigration  within  the  near  fu- 
ture of  3  to  6  million  people  to  seek  new  oppor- 
tunities in  other  regions. 

The  Noi^thwest. — Next  to  the  Southeast,  in 
size  of  population  and  of  ai-ea  involved,  come 
tlie  problem  areas  of  the  Northwest.  The  Fed- 
eral Emergency  Relief  Administration  study 
mentioned  above  delimits  two  problem  areas  in 
this  region:  (1)  The  spring  wheat  area,  ex- 
tending from  North  Dakota  and  Montana  south 
into  northern  Nebraska  and  eastern  Wyoming, 
and  (2)  the  winter  wheat  area,  reaching  from 
Nebraska  and  Colorado  into  northwest  Texas 
and  eastern  New  Mexico  (see  fig.  21).  Both 
lie  in  tlie  short -grass  semiarid  belt  where  dry- 
farming  methods  are  practised.  The  first  set- 
tlers who  moved  into  this  region  found  the 
land  covered  witli  grass  which  served  very  v.ell 
as  range  for  cattle  and  sheep.  As  lands  to  the 
east  were  more  completely  taken  up  and  rail- 
road lines  were  extended  westward,  the  ranch- 
ers in  the  western  plains  were  followed  by 
farmers  who  broke  up  the  sod  and  planted  cash 
grain  crojjs.  chiefly  wheat.  This  process  was 
accelerated  by  the  introduction  of  farm  ma- 
chinery such  as  the  tractor  and  the  combine, 
and  was  greatly  stimulated  by  the  tremendnus 
demand  for  food  crops  of  the  World  War 
years.  A  glance  at  figure  21  shows  that  the 
chief  increase  in  farm  acreage  during  the  twen- 
ties took  place  in  this  region,  where  new  land 
was  being  broken  up  and  farmsteads  estab- 
lished whose  occupants  were  gambling  for  high 
profits  in  good  years  against  the  periods  of  in- 
sufficient rainfall  which  brought  about  crop 
shortages  or  complete  failure.  Meanwhile,  the 
remaining  unplowed  land  was  being  over- 
grazed, while  the  cropped  land,  depi'ived  of  its 
natural  grass  covering,  was  exposed  to  erosion 
by  the  prevailing  high  winds  and  frequent  tor- 
rential rains.  These  cumulative  evils  were  not 
recognized  even  by  the  farmers  of  the  area, 
until  the  recent  succession  of  severe  drought- 
years  brought  not  only  widespread  crop  fail- 
ure, but  dust  storms  which  afflicted  man  and 
beast  and  removed  fertile  top  soil  from  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  land,  reducing  or  destroying 
its  arable  qualities.  It  is  now  beginning  to  lie 
iindei-stood  that,  relatively  sparse  as  the  farm- 
ing population  of  this  region  is,  it  is  still  too 
large  to  be  adequately  supported  on  the  land. 
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much  of  which  should  be  returnetl  to  ranpe  and 
protecteil  by  grass  or  forage  co\er  crops. 

It  lias  been  estimated  that  with  such  trans- 
formations in  land  use  as  are  desirable  to  re- 
store and  maintain  soil  qualities,  the  Great 
Plains  area  would  sup])nrt  only  two-thirds  of 
its  present  population.'''  This  would  mean  a 
reduction  ui  the  19;?()  population  by  about 
DUO.OCKX 

Till  Gil  lit  Lakes-  cut-over  ami. — Another 
area  of  maladjustment  of  population  to  present 
economic  resources  is  the  cut-over  region  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  which  has  already  been  touched 
upon.  Thi.s  is  an  agricultural  problem  area 
chiefly  insofar  as  the  workers  disi)hiced  from 
lumbering  and  mining  in  the  region,  and  from 
neai'by  manufacturing  enterprise  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  depression,  have  turned  to  farm- 
ing in  the  cut-over  land.  Figui-e  21  in<licates  a 
considerable  increase  in  faiin  acreage  in  the 
section  during  the  twenties.  Much  of  the  land, 
even  when  cleared  of  stump.s.  is  stony  and  in- 
fertile; this,  coupled  with  a  shoi't  growing 
season  and  light  rainfall,  reduces  iigriiultural 
returns  for  most  of  the  would-b(>  farmers  to  a 
subsistence  level.  Revival  of  industry  will 
draw  away  nniny  of  those  who  in  the  past  few 
years  have  resorted  to  agriculture  as  a  stopgap. 
An  extend('(l  plan  for  reforestation  and  sus- 
tained-yield management  of  forest  lands,  to- 
gether with  develoi)nuMit  of  the  resort  possibili- 
ties of  the  area,  would  eventually  furni.sh  part- 
time  employment  to  some  hundred  thousand 
workers.  Even  taking  full  account  of  these 
factors,  there  remains  a  considerable  numlier 
of  iieople  for  whom  no  jirospect  of  pTofitabie 
employment  exists  within  the  region. 

The  Southivesf. — The  western  cotton  area, 
covering  a  considerable  part  of  Texas  and 
Oklahoma,  is  included  among  the  ]>roblem 
areas  delimited  by  the  Fedei-al  Emergency 
Relief  Administration.  Cotton  cultivation  in- 
creased rapidly  in  this  section  during  the 
twenties,  helping  to  make  Texas  and  Oklahoma 
the  leading  cotton-producing  States  of  the 
country.  Many  of  the  evils  of  farm  manage- 
ment and  tenure  characteristic  of  the  old  South 
have  been  re]u'oduced  in  this  newer  section,  in- 
cluding a  one-crop  system,  tenancy  and  shai-e- 
cro])ping.  and  a  large  share  of  farms  with  a 
low  annual  value  of  ]iroducts.  Diought  in 
the  western  part  of  tlie  ai'ea  and  pivvailing  low 
prices  for  the  chief  cash  cro]i  have  combined  in 
the  past  few  years  to  make  the  lot  of  the 
marginal  farmei-s  and  farm  laborers  a  hard 
one.  The  basic  problem  in  this  area,  however, 
is  not  so  much  one  of  absolute  pressure  of 
pojiulation  on  agricultural  resouires  as  of 
alteration  in  farm  management  techniques,  to 
make  possible  a  readier  adjustment  to  periodic 
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lean  j'ears  in  agriculture  and  to  more  perma- 
nent changes  in  market  conditions. 

A  recent  study  of  geographic  variations  in 
the  relation  between  agricultural  population 
and  agricultural  resources-"  coiUains  the  fol- 
lowing statement:  ''The  conclusion  is  ines- 
capable from  the  foregoing  that  at  least  some 
sections  of  the  United  States  are  well  past  the 
optinnun  point,  and  ])rol)ably  all  of  them  are 
past  it,  in  the  present  state  of  the  arts.  This 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  improvements  in 
the  arts  will  not  raise  the  average  for  any  or 
all  sections."  Geographical  variations  in  per 
cajiita  returns  are  attributed  to  differences  in 
the  distribution  of  resources,  in  the  standard 
of  living,  and  to  similar  factors,  as  well  as  to 
absolute  pressure  of  population.  Among  sug- 
gested methcKls  for  achieving  greater  eciuality 
m  per  capita  returns  are  emphasis  on  improve- 
ments in  ])roduction  techniques,  particularly  in 
the  least  favorably  situated  areas,  migration  of 
ca])ital.  and  continual  population  redistribu- 
tion  through   migration. 

There  are  undoubtedly  great  possibilities  for 
the  development  of  more  diversified  agricul- 
ture and  uKu-e  production  for  home  use  by 
American  farm  families.  In  view  of  the  ap- 
l)arent  fact  that  at  jjresent  the  farms  with 
higlier  than  average  value  of  cash  crops  also 
prf)iluce  more  for  home  use  than  the  farms 
that  produce  little  for  sale,  it  seems  likely  that 
this  beneficial  develojmient  will  be  hastened  by 
any  improvement  that  may  be  effected  in  op- 
portunities for  commercial  production. 

5.  Regional  Distribution 
of  Industrial  Employment 

From  a  consideration  of  the  regional  varia- 
tions in  exti'active  industries  we  turn  now  to 
the  second  of  the  major  occujiational  groups — 
mamifacturing  and  mechanical  industries. 
For  the  Xation  as  a  whole,  this  group  has  re- 
mained fairly  constant  in  relative  importance, 
in  conti'ast  to  the  decline  of  the  extractive  in- 
dustries and  the  rise  in  the  distributive  and 
service  occu])ations.  In  all  the  regions  except 
the  two  southern,  the  pro]if)i-tion  engaged  in 
manufacturing  increased  from  1890  to  19'20 
and  then  decreased  in  the  decade  of  the  twen- 
ties. In  the  .southern  regions,  where  manufac- 
turing was  of  much  less  importance,  it  con- 
tinued to  increa.se  throughout  the  period. 

Manufacturing  is  concentrated  chiefly  in  the 
northea.stern  part  of  the  United  States.  In 
ISSO  it  accounted  for  one-third  of  the  gain- 
fully employed  in  the  Northeast,  while  in  no 
other  region  did  it  include  as  many  as  one- 
fifth.     Industrv  showed   a  tendency  to  move 


^'  Blnck.  John  D..  "Apriciilttirnl  Popul.ition  in  Relation  to 
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southwanl  and  westward  during  the  twentieth 
century.  In  1930,  h(nvever,  manufactui'ing 
was  still  relatively  more  important  in  the 
Northeast  than  in  any  other  region,  the  Middle 
States  approaching  it  most  closely. 

For  the  student  of  population  problems  there 
are  several  ways  of  measuring  regional  varia- 
tions in  industry.  The  number  of  wage  jobs 
gives  an  idea  of  the  number  of  people  sup- 
ported by  employment  in  the  factories.  The 
amount  of  wages  paid  indicates  how  adequate 
that  support  is  (without,  however,  taking  into 
account  regional  variations  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing). Tlie  value  of  products  per  wage  earner 
gives  some  idea  of  the  productivity  of  factory 
workers,  but  this  measure  ignores  differences 
in  the  value  of  raw  materials  used.  It  is  there- 
fore much  less  satisfactory  than  tlie  value 
added  by  manufacture  ])er  wage  earner.  This 
latter  figure  is  in  some  degree  com]iarable  to 
the  fignres  on  average  gross  productivity  per 
worker  in  agriculture  in  indicating  variations 
in  the  value-productivity  of  labor. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  distribution 
of  M-age  jobs  in  the  United  States  is  their  con- 
centration in  a  relatively  few  areas.  (See  table 
7.)  Although  manufacturing,  which  first  be- 
came important  in  New  England,  gradually 
spread  westward  with  the  movement  of  popula- 
tion, it  has  never  really  crossed  the  Mississippi, 
so  that  the  northeastern  part  of  the  country 
still  retains  a  large  leach  The  chief  manufac- 
turing and  industrial  belt  of  the  Nation  com- 
prises 11  States,-^  extending  from  southern 
New  England  through  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States  and  westward  beyond  the  Great  Lakes. 
In  1933  nearly  70  percent  of  all  the  wage  jobs 
of  the  country  were  located  within  this  rela- 
tively limited  area.  The  only  important  in- 
dustrial areas  west  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver 
are  the  Seattle-Tacoma  area,  the  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco-Oakland  areas,  and  Ihe 
Kansas  City  area. 

Table  7  shows  a  relative  decline  during  the 
twentieth  century  in  the  importance  of  the 
Northeast  and  a  relative  increase  in  the  im- 
portance of  the  Middle  States  and  the  South- 
east, with  reference  to  total  number  of  wage 
jobs  in  manufacturing,  but  a  high  degree  of 
concentration  in  the  older  region  still  persists. 
It  accounted  for  56  percent  of  the  jobs  in  1899. 
Even  when  the  proportion  was  the  lowest,  in 
1929,  over  44  percent  of  all  the  wage  jobs  were 
located  in  the  Northeast. 

Outside  the  two  regions  comprising  the  man- 
ufacturing belt,  the  Southeast  is  the  only  one 
having  a  large  percentage  of  the  Nation's "wasje 
jobs.  In  1933  these  three  regions  together  in- 
cluded more  than  90  percent  of  the  total.  Al- 
though the  nunibei-  of  wage  jobs  in  the  Far 

^  Massachusptts.  Connpcticut.  New  York.  New  .Terser.  Penn- 
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West  more  than  trebled  in  the  30  years  between 
1899  and  1929.  at  the  latter  date  this  region 
still  had  only  about  .5  percent  of  the  total. 

Table  7. — Regional  percentages  of  total  wage  jobs  and 
of  total  wages  p'liil  in  iniuiufucturing.  1S!)9-1933 


Region 

A.  Wage  jobs 

B.  Wages  paid 

1899 

1919 

1929 

1933 

1899 

1919 

1929 

1933 

55.65 
27.76 
2.08 
10.76 
1.06 
2.69 

49.33 

30.65 

2.20 

11.34 

1.66 

4.82 

44.24 

33.15 

1.94 

13.26 

2.05 

5.36 

45.18 

30.78 

1.83 

15.22 

2.00 

4.99 

57.77 
28.32 
2.  .56 
7.00 
1.11 
3.24 

49.38 
32.34 
2.39 
8.72 
1.61 
5.56 

45.  57 
36.  26 
2.02 
8.51 
1.84 
5.60 

47  34 

Middle  States 

Northwest 

Southeast 

Southwest 

Far  West 

32.77 
2.05 

10.41 
1.91 
5.52 

The  regional  concentration  of  manufactur- 
ing is  even  more  apparent  when  measured  in 
terms  of  total  wages  paid.  The  11  States  pre- 
viously referred  to  as  the  manufacturing  belt 
had  72  percent  of  all  the  wage  jobs  in  the 
country  in  1899.  At  the  same  date  those  States 
paid  75  jjercent  of  the  wages.  For  the  next 
30  years,  while  the  section's  percentage  of  total 
wage  jobs  was  declining  slightly,  its  share  of 
wages  paid  increased  to  82  percent.  During 
the  depression  years,  wages  dropped  much 
more  rapidly  here  than  elsewhere  but  even 
in  1933,  when  the  region  had  67  percent  of 
all  the  wage  jobs  in  the  country,  it  still  paid 
71  percent  of  the  wages. 

The  Northeast  has  paid  about  one-half  of 
the  Nation's  wages  in  manufacturing  ever 
.since  1899.  Its  share  of  wages,  as  of  wage 
earners,  declined  up  to  1929,  and  then  in- 
creased slightly  to  1933.  The  opposite  tend- 
ency has  been  evident  in  the  Middle  States — 
a  relative  increase  in  both  wage  earners  and 
wages  between  1899  and  1929,  followed  by  a 
slight  decrease  in  1933.  Its  shai-e  of  wages 
has  been  consistently  somewhat  larger  than  its 
share  of  wage  earners.  The  Southeast  has 
shown  a  steady  increase  during  the  twentieth 
century,  but  the  lower  wages  prevailing  there 
are  reflected  in  the  fact  that  that  region's  i>er- 
centage  of  wages  has  always  been  smaller  than 
its  percentage  of  wage  jobs. 

Wages  paid  in  these  three  regions  amounted 
to  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  total  for  the 
country.  The  Far  West,  where  the  share  of 
wages  paid  is  somewhat  larger  than  its  share 
of  wage  earners,  showed  a  relative  increase 
in  both  up  to  1929,  with  a  slight  drop  during 
the  depression. 

The  average  value  of  products  per  wage 
earner  in  1929  varied  from  $5,000  in  the  South- 
east to  almo.st  $14,000  in  the  Northwest — a  dif- 
ference of  more  than  60  percent.  This  wide 
range  reflects  chiefly  differences  in  the  value 
of  raw  materials  used  and  in  the  degree  of 
mechanization  of  industrial  processes.  The 
value  added  by  manufacture  per  wage  earner 
varies  less  widely  from  region  to  region  (see 
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Table  S. — Rciiioiial  variations  in  value  added  hij  man- 
ufacture per  wage  earner.   I'.ti'i  .(.i 


ReBion 

iyJ'J 

iyj,i 

United  States 

$3,615 
3,674 
3.881 
4,011 
2,481 
3.760 
4,097 

$2,  401 
2,452 

Middle  States.... 

2,601 
2,848 

Southeast 

1,603 
2.647 

2,847 

table  8).  Tlu'  fijrure  i'or  tlu'  Southeast  in 
1929  was  30  iieireiit  lieliiw  tliat  for  tlie  coun- 
try as  a  wli  )le,  \vliere:is  fifxiircs  for  the  otiier 
regions  were  2  to  13  peiveiit  alxive  the  iiutional 
average.  These  differences,  fui-tlieriiiore.  have 
been  widened  by  the  dei)ression.  The  figure 
for  the  Southeast  in  1933  was  33  percent  below 
the  national  average,  while  for  the  other  re- 
gions tliey  were  2  to  1!)  percent   aliove. 

The  geographic  distribution  of  manufactur- 
ing establishments  by  industries  is  shown  in 
table  9.  The  important  factor  of  size  of  es- 
tablishment is  ignored,  but  in  general  the  aver- 
age siz(>  of  establishnu'iit  in  any  inchisti-y  i.-^ 
probably  largest  in  the  area  of  concentration 
of  that  industry.  In  each  of  the  13  industi'inl 
groups,  cxcejjt  for  forest  products,  the  North- 

T.\i)LE  ft. — Regional  disirihiition  of  manufacturing  es- 
tahlishmcnts  bg  induntries,  J9S0 


Industry 


Textiles  and  their  products 

Poorest  product.-* 

PajHTand  allied  products 

Printintr.puhlishing,  and  allied 

Industrie.-^ 

Chetniciil  and  allied  products.. 
Products  of  petroleum  and  coal. 
I*ittier  and  its  manufactures. . 
Stone,  clay,  and  pla-ss  products. 
Iron  and  steel  and  products  i.. . 
Nonferrous  metals  and  their 

products 

Machinery' 

Transportation  e'luipment 

Riiilrimd  repair  shops. 

Miscellaneous  industries 


Total. 


United 
States 


27,404 
26,912 
3,126 

27,522 
8,278 
1,497 
4,277 
8,514 
6,640 

7,522 
12,955 
2.5S0 
2.297 
14.620 


1M.114 


North- 
east 


20.439 
6.211 

1.848 

10,263 
3,267 
504 
2,953 
3,431 
3,071 

3,761 

S,  024 

922 

653 

8,429 


70,776 


Middle 
States 


3,535 

4,857 
895 

8,822 
2,341 
409 
850 
2.739 
2.537 

2.340 

.5.  201 

974 

791 

4,006 


40.297 


South- 
e:iSt 


1,870 

11,555 

165 

2,023 
1,342 
174 
153 
943 
304 

236 
729 
23S 
317 
647 


Industry 

South- 
west 

North- 
west 

Far 
West 

Textiles  and  their  products 

242 

791 

22 

1,311 
423 
159 

52 
313 

94 

157 
345 
46 
171 
273 

168 
612 
25 

1,792 
225 
118 

65 
344 

89 

H4 
321 
59 

200 
256 

1.150 

2.886 

171 

Paper  and  allied  products 

Printinc,  publishinu,  and  allied 

Chemical  and  allle<l  products 

Product.^ of  petrclcum  and  coal... 

Leitherand  its  maiuifactures 

Stone,  clay,  and  gli^ss  i)roducts 

Iron  and  steel  and  products' 

Nonferrous  melalsaud  their  prod- 

680 
133 
204 
744 
645 

884 

Machinery'    .  -        .  . 

1  335 

Transportation  equipment 

Railroad  repair  shops 

311 

165 

1,009 

Total 

4,399 

4.418 

12,928 

east  and  the  Middle  States  have  much  the  larg- 
est share  of  the  factorie.-;,  their  combined  pro- 
portion in  no  ca.se  falling  below  CO  percent. 

The  Trend  of  Manufacturing  in  Massachusetts 

The  Northeast,  where  manufacturing  fir.st 
developed,  has  retained  its  predominance  with 
a  considerable  degree  of  .stability,  though  it 
has  already  been  noted  tlitit  other  sections  of 
the  couiilry  have  gradutilly  absm-bed  an  in- 
creasing .share  of  the  Nation's  industry.  It  is 
possible  to  get  some  understanding  of  "the  fac- 
toi-s  at  work  in  this  gradual  shift  by  takinjr 
acc(mnt  of  recent  changes  in  manufacturing 
em])loymeiit  and  jn-odnction  in  one  of  the 
States  of  the  old  manufacturing  belt.  An 
analysis  of  treiuls  in  manufacturing  since  1900 
ill  Massachusetts,  as  compared  with  Uie  rest 
of  the  country,--  has  recently  been  made  by 
Donald  II.  Davenport  and  .loliii  J.  Croston.  of 
the  Il;uv;ird  (iratluate  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  number  of  wage  earners  in  manufactur- 
ing intlustries  in  Massachusetts  rose  from  1909 
to  1919.  but  at  a  slower  rate  than  in  the  total 
United  States;  the  State's  percentage  of  all  in- 
dustrial wage  jobs  declined  during  this  interval 
from  8.8  to  7.9  percent.  There  was  somewhat 
less  recession  in  Massachusetts  in  1921  than  in 
the  rest  of  the  Nation.  But  from  1923  to  1929. 
Avhile  the  number  of  wage  earners  in  manufac- 
turing in  the  United  States  remained  fairly 
constant,  there  was  a  gradual  decline  in  Mtussa- 
chusetts;  the  State's  percentage  of  till  industrial 
wage  jobs  fell  to  C.3  iieiceiit  in  1929.  The  rela- 
tive figures  for  1931  and  1933  were  slightly 
higher,  indicating  that  industry  in  Massachu- 
setts was  not  so  adversely  affected  by  the  de- 
pression as  in  many  other  areas.  This  is  under- 
standable in  view  of  the  rehitively  gi-eater 
iiii])Oilance  of  consumer  goods,  such  as  shoes 
and  textiles,  in  Mas.sachusetts.  The  general 
trend  during  the  last  2.5  years,  however,  shows 
a  decrease  in  the  relative  importance  of  Massa- 
chusetts industries. 

An  examination  of  statistics  for  particular 
industries  reveals  some  interesting  variations. 
In  the  leather  goods  industry,  whicli  employs  a 
larger  number  of  wage  earners  than  any  other 
iiuiustrial  group  in  Massachusetts,  the  level  of 
eiiiployment  in  the  Stale  was  significantly  lower 
during  192.">-29  than  in  1909.  after  having  ri.sen 
to  a  i)eak  in  1919.  In  the  rest  of  the  United 
States,  however,  the  level  of  employment  dur- 
ing 192.5-29  was  somewhat  liiglier  tlian  in  1909. 
From  1909  to  1929,  Massachusetts'  share  of  the 
total  emi)loyment  in  leather  goods  fell  from 
31  percent  to  24  i)erceiit.  Similarly  there  was 
a  general  expansion  in  the  production  of  cotton 
goods  from  1909  to  1919.  but  the  rise  in  Massa- 


I  Not  including  machinery. 

'  Not  includi  gtransportation  e'luipment. 
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chusetts  did  not  keep  pace  with  that  in  tlie 
rest  of  tlie  United  States.  Comparing  num- 
bers of  \\-A\iQ  earners  in  the  cotton  textile  in- 
dustry in  1919  and  in  19:i9.  we  find  little  change 
in  the  United  States  total,  hut  the  number  so 
em]>loycd  in  >rassacluisetts  di-ojiped  duriuir  this 
l)eriod  from  liio.OOO  to  74.000.  In  this  intlustry 
the  relative  position  of  Massachusetts  continued 
to  decline  between  1929  and  1933.  Massachu- 
setts' iiercenta<ie  of  wajie  earners  in  the  cotton 
industry  was  29  ))ercent  in  1909,  27  percent  in 
1919,  16  percent  in  1929,  but  only  11.7  percent 
in  193:5.  Meanwhile  mechanization  as  meas- 
ured by  hoi'sepower  installed  per  waj^e  earner 
proceeded  somewhat  more  rapidly  in  Massachu- 
setts than  elsewhere,  while  the  value  of  produc- 
tion per  wajre  earner  did  not  increase  quite  as 
ra))idly  in  Massachusetts  as  in  the  total  in- 
dustry. Massachusetts  has  not  shared  in  the 
ex])ansion  of  "other  textiles"  (exclusive  of  cot- 
ton and  woolen).'  While  the  number  of  wage 
earnei's  so  emploved  in  the  total  Ignited  States 
increased  from  i35().000  in  1909  to  547.000  in 
1929,  the  corres])onding  figure  for  Massachu- 
setts was  only  15  percent  liigher  in  1929  than 
in  1909.  In  tlie  rubber  goods  industry  there 
was  a  steady  increase  during  the  years  1923-31 
in  the  number  of  wage  earners  employed  in  the 
total  United  States;  there  was  a  gradual  de- 
cline in  the  mnnber  so  einjiloyed  in  Massachu- 
setts during  the  same  ]ieriod.  The  relative 
position  of  Massachusetts  as  regards  mnnber 
of  wage  earners  also  declined  during  the  twen- 
ties in  iron  and  steel  ])roducts.  heavy  machin- 
ery, paper  and  allietl  i)roducts.  and  clothing. 

The  situation  in  the  woolen  industry  ])re- 
sents  an  interesting  contrast.  Nearly  a  third 
of  all  wage  earners  in  this  inchistry  are  located 
in  Miissachusetts;  this  percentage  has  remained 
fairly  constant  during  the  last  25  years.  The 
industry  as  a  whole,  however,  reached  its  peak 
in  1923;  it  has  been  decreasing  in  value  of 
jiroducts  and  mnnber  of  wage  earners  since  that 
time.  Im]>rovement  in  the  woolen  industry 
since  the  early  years  of  the  depi-ession  has  been 
far  greater  than  in  general  business.  Massa- 
chusetts has  also  shared  in  the  advance  of  some 
expanding  industries,  notably  electrical  ma- 
chinery, and  chemicals,  and  has  maintained  a 
fairly  steady  ])osition  in  printing,  jeweli-y  ])ro- 
duction,  and  some  othei-  industries. 

Three  out  of  four  industrial  wage  earneis  in 
Massachusetts  in  1929  were  in  industries  that 
showed  downwai'd  trends  in  em])loyment  in  the 
preceding  decade.  It  is  therefore  likely  that 
the  migration  of  native-born  i)0])ulation  out  of 
the  State,  which  began  in  the  1920's  but  was 
largely  stojjped  by  the  depression,  will  acain 
become  evident  and  will  increase  in  volume  as 
business  conditions  in  the  Xation  as  a  whole 
improve. 


=^  "Other     lextili's"     includps     dyeinj;    .ind     flnisliiuK,     knit 
goods,  silk,  and  rayon,  and  the  inannfactui'*'  of  rui;s. 


Prospects  for  Wide  Dispersion  of  Industry 

Another  important  j^hase  of  industrial  loca- 
tion is  the  counterbalancing  forces  of  concen- 
tration and  scatter.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
point  out  the  influence  which  the  tendency 
toward  concentration  has  already  had.  in  the 
development  of  huge  industrial  centers.  Ex- 
amples at  once  spring  to  mind — ii-ou  and  steel 
around  Pittsburgh  and  Gary,  textiles  in  Man- 
chester, New  Bedford,  Lawrence,  and  Fall 
River,  automobiles  in  Detroit,  meat  packing  in 
Chicago. 

Students  have  for  some  time  now  been  call- 
ing attention  to  an  opjiosite  tendency  toward 
decentralization — the  sjn-ead  of  industry  to  lo- 
cations outside  these  main  centers.  The  belief 
has  been  expressed  that  this  newer  development, 
will  gradually  dislrilmte  industry  much  more 
AvideJy  and  more  eveidy  over  the  country,  with 
corresjionding  effects  on  the  distribution  of 
population.  Some  even  look  toward  a  soi-t  of 
ruialization  of  manufactures,  with  nniny  in- 
dustrial jdants  located  in  the  smaller  towns. 
The  workers  could  then  combine  factory  labor 
with  part-time  farming  to  give  them  a  buffer 
against  fluctuations  in  industrial  employment. 

Trends  in  the  location  of  industrial  wage 
jobs  have  been  analyzed  in  detail,  with  sjiecial 
attention  to  tendencies  toward  centralization 
and  decentralization,  by  the  Study  of  Popula- 
tion Redistribution.  The  authors  distinguish 
between  two  different  tendencies:  (1)  Disper- 
sion, by  whicli  is  meant  7no\ement  of  industries 
to  scattered  towns  and  villages  outside  the 
areas  of  industrial  concentration,  and  (2)  dif- 
fusion, which  refers  to  the  movement  of  in- 
dustries within  or  between  industrial  areas. 
This  includes  both  the  location  of  establish- 
ments in  the  periphery  of  a  central  city  and 
transfer  of  operations  fi-om  old  industrial  re- 
gions (e.  g.,  in  eastern  Massachusetts)  to  less 
develo]>ed  industrial  areas  (e.  g.,  in  the  Caro- 
lina Piedmont  oi-  an  industrial  section  of  the 
Pacific  coast).  There  has  been  more  of  the  lat- 
ter type  of  movement,  but  even  this  is  less 
marked  than  is  often  supposed.^*  The  manu- 
factin-ing  belt  extending  fi-om  the  Atlantic 
coast  beyond  the  Great  Lakes  retained  a  large 
measure  of  its  jn-edominance  during  the  fii-st 
three  decades  of  this  century,  with  a  decline 
of  less  than  5  ]X'rcent  in  its  share  of  the  Na- 
tion's wage  jobs  l)etween  1899  and  1933. 

The  ahscnce  of  any  marked  trend  toward 
dispersion  of  industry  is  shown  by  noting  the 
constant  proportion  of  wage  jobs  and  the  in- 
creasing share  of  total  wages  reported  for  the 
200  counties  compi'ising  the  industrial  areas 
as  defined  bv  the  Census  of  Maiuifacfures  in 
1929  (.see  fig.  22). 

For  the  past  30  years  these  200  counties 
(out  of  the  'more  than  3,000  counties  in  the 

"<  See  Goodrioli.  op.  cit.,  cliap.  VII,  "The  Cbangiog  Pattern 
of  Industrial  Location.' 
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Table  10. — Peicciittif/r  of  total  uai/r  johs  and   irngci 
paid  loratcd  in  200  selected  comities,  lS0:i-l!l33 


Year 

Percent  of 
wage  jobs 

Percent  of 

total  wages 

paid 

1899                                     -- 

73.2 

74.5 
74.0 
74.6 
73.0 

76.1 

1919                                                             

76.3 

1929        

78.5 

1931 -- 

1933     

7S.S 
78.9 

United  States)  have  provided  nearly  tlu'ee- 
foiirths  of  the  total  manufacturing  emploj'- 
ment  and  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  total 
wages  paid.  The  stability  of  these  percentages 
is  as  remarkable  as  their  size. 

A  more  complete  analysis  of  the  trend  in 
the  dispersion  of  industries  into  places  outside 
areas  of  high  concentration,  and  their  diffu- 
sion to  the  periphery  of  large  congested  cities 
and  into  newer  industrial  areas,  is  made  pos- 
sible by  the  classification  of  the  counties  of 
the  Nation  into  the  following  groups: 

A.  Principal  city  of  an  industrial  area. 

B.  Large  satellite  cities  in  the  industrial 
area. 

C.  Remainder  of  the  industrial  area. 

D.  Cities  of  100,000  or  more  inhabitants  out- 
side an  industrial  area. 

E.  Remainder  of  coimties  in  which  these 
cities  are  located. 

F.  Important  industrial  counties  without  a 
city  as  large  as  100.000  inhabitants. 

G.  Remainder  of  the  United  States. 

Groups  A  tltrougli  F  represent  areas  of  con- 
centration and  diffusion,  while  group  G  repre- 
sents the  area  of  dispersion.  The  relative  con- 
centration of  wage  jobs  in  these  areas  affords 
interesting  contracts. 

The  old  manufacturing  belt  is  an  area  of 
concentration,  with  relatively  few  jobs  located 
in  the  nonindustrial  "all-the-rest"'  counties.  All 
the  Southern  States  and  the  Mountain  States 
of  the  West  are  areas  of  wide  dispersion  of 
wage  jobs.  One-half  to  two-tliirds  of  the  jobs 
are  in  counties  outside  the  industrial  areas.  On 
the  Pacific  coast  there  is  more  concentration 
than  in  tlie  South  but  less  than  in  the  East. 
About  one-third  of  the  manufacturing  em- 
ployment is  in  the  nonindustrial  counties. 
How  has  this  general  pattern  of  concentration 
and  dispersion  varied  during  the  past  34  years  ? 

For  tlie  entire  country  the  i)eriod  from  1890 
to  1933  witnessed  a  relative  decline  in  the  pro- 
portion of  total  wage  jobs  in  manufacturing 
supplied  by  the  principal  industrial  cities  and 
their  large  satellite  cities.  The  industrial 
peripheries  of  these  cities,  other  large  cities, 
and  the  important  industrial  counties  showed  a 
steady  increase.  The  trend  in  the  remaining 
2,800  counties — the  area  of  dispersion — was  ir- 
regular, the  proportion  of  wage  jobs  generally 
decreasing  until  1931.  but  increasing  somewhat 


in  the  next  2  vears.    There  was  little  net  chang3 
between  1899*^  and  1933. 

There  was  the  same  general  trend  throughout 
the  United  States,  with  two  important  excep- 
tions. In  New  England  there  was  a  definite 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  wage  jobs  located 
in  the  principal  cities  of  the  industrial  areas 
and  an  even  more  marked  decrease  in  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  the  nonindustrial  counties. 
This  reveals  an  unequivocal  tendency  toward 
centralization  in  this  area.  This  is  especially 
interesting  in  view  of  the  fact  that  scatteri'd 
mill  towns  have  been  characteristic  of  Xew 
England  for  a  long  time.  Evidently  this  his- 
toric decentralization  did  not  mean  stability. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  South  Atlantic  States 
the  proportion  of  all  wage  jobs  that  were  lo- 
cated in  tlie  i^rincipal  industrial  cities  was 
reduced  one-half  between  1899  and  1933.  The 
important  industrial  counties  without  a  city  of 
more  than  100.000  population  had  the  largest 
relative  increase  in  their  proportion  of  the 
total  manufacturing  employment  (from  8  to 
18  percent  of  the  total  for  the  region).  The 
Mountain  States  were  the  only  other  region 
where  the  areas  of  dispersion  became  rela- 
tively more  important.  However,  the  num- 
ber of  wage  jobs  in  these  States  is  small.  Out- 
side of  the  South  Atlantic  States  the  proportion 
of  the  total  manufacturing  employment  in  the 
United  States  located  in  the  nonindustrial 
counties  decreased  steadilv  from  24  percent  in 
1899  to  a  low  jwint  of  21  percent  in  1931.  Be- 
tween 1931  and  1933  there  was  an  increase  of 
1  point. 

Implications  of  the  Industrial  Analysis 
for  Future  Population  Movements 

The  implications  of  this  analysis  have  con- 
siderable significance  for  future  trends  in  pop- 
ulation distribution.  The  extractive  industries 
have  had  the  effect  of  scattering  the  Nation's 
]ieaple.  Trade  and  industry  and  large-scale 
commercial  operations  have  brought  them  to- 
gether again.  From  both  movements  impor- 
tant national  problems  have  arisen.  The  west- 
ward movement  of  lumbering  and  agriculture 
resulted  in  deforestation  of  large  areas  unsuit- 
tible  for  farming  and  unnecessary  for  produc- 
tion of  an  adequate  food  sujiply.  Prolilems  of 
soil  depletion,  erosion,  and  flood  control  re- 
sulted. The  development  of  industry,  by  con- 
centrating large  numbers  of  people  in  a  few 
large  cities,  not  only  created  the  problems 
associated  with  high  density  of  population,  but 
also  left  these  people  absolutely  dependent  on 
the  orderly  operation  of  a  complicated  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  structure. 

The  significance  of  the  two  lines  of  develop- 
ment were  not  generally  appreciated  until  the 
coming  of  the  depression.  Almost  overnight 
the  Nation  was  faced  with  the  jiroblem  of  pro- 
viding food,  clothing,  and  shelter  for  nearly 
one-sixth  of  its  people,  whose  independence  had 
been    destroyed    by    conditions    beyond    their 
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control.  As  relief  costs  mount od  and  as  the  out- 
look for  employment  in  imhistry  appeared  un- 
certain and  discouraging,  strong  sentiment  de- 
veloped for  a  movement  of  population  back  to 
the  land,  where  food  and  shelter  could  he  se- 
cured more  easily  and  cheaply.  Such  a  move- 
ment did  offoi-  a  way  of  escape  for  many 
individuals.  To  some,  this  trend  seemed  to 
afford  tlie  basis  for  better  living  and  a  mori' 
stable  economic  ordei'. 

In  view  of  the  facts  that  an  expansion  of 
commercial  agriculture  at  tlie  preseiU  time 
would  be  definitely  harmful,  and  that  any  great 
increase  in  subsistence  fai-ming  would  have  the 
effect  of  lowei'ing  the  level  of  living  of  <nir 
rural  population  and  thus  of  threatening  con- 
tinued national  development,  the  incomes  of 
these  new  rural  families  would  need  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  cash  earnings  in  industry.  Ad- 
vocates of  this  back-to-the-farm  movement  do 
in  fact  propose  that  supplenientaiy  income  be 
obtained  from  part-time  eiuployment  in  rural 
or  suburlian  industrial  establishments.  This 
would  nuike  it  possible,  they  hope,  for  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Nation's  population  to  enjoy 
the  combined  advantages  of  agriculture  and 
industry  without  the  disadvantages  of  eithei-. 

The  pro!<pects  for  part-time  industnal  em- 
ployment.— The  foregoing  analysis,  however, 
offers  little  support  for  a  belief  that  o)>portuni- 
ties  for  part-time  or  full-time  industrial  em- 
ployment can  be  widely  distributed  gc<igrapli- 
ically  in  tlie  near  future.  The  records  both  of 
past  migration  and  of  industrial  expansion 
show  that  workers  have  usually  moved  to  the 
factory,  rather  than  the  factory  to  the  woi-kers. 
There  is  little  evidence  that  there  will  be  wide- 
spread develo]>ment  of  combined  industrial- 
farming  employment,  as  the  basis  for  a  better 
national  economy,  although  there  luay  be  im- 
portant developments  of  this  sort  in  certaiii 
favored  localities. 

It  is  imjjossible  to  make  any  reliable  predic- 
tion about  future  change-s  in  the  location  of 
industry.  The  analyses  reported  hei-e  strongly 
suggest  that  it  will  be  ])redoniinanily  centered 
in  fairly  well-defined  industrial  areas.  But  it 
is  impossible  to  say  to  what  extent  some  of  the 
more  established  industrial  areas  nuiy  decline 
in  importance,  or  to  what  extent  there  may  be 
a  development  of  certain  new  industrial  areas. 

The  evidence  as  to  trends  in  the  location  of 
industrial  employment  have  still  further  sig- 
nificance in  relation  to  the  location  of  the  fu- 
ture potential  labor  supply.  Since  industry 
reveals  little  tendency  to  decentralize,  what 
adjustments  in  population  distribution  seem 
most  likely  to  occur?  Wluit  adjustments  seem 
most  desirable?  In  view  of  jiresent  reproduc- 
tion ti-ends,  a  large  proportion  of  the  future 
labor  supply  will  be  born  in  areas  far  removed 
from  centers  of  employment.  To  what  extent 
can  rates  of  reju-oduction  and  trends  in  migra- 
tion be  expected  to  maintain  an   adjustment 


between  population  ilistribmion  and  oppor- 
tunities for  emi)l()yment  ?  Examination  of 
these  (piestions  will  be  undertaken  in  later 
chapters. 

6.  Regional  Variations 

in  Social-Economic  Groups 

In  an  earlier  section  of  this  chapter  an  analy- 
sis was  made  of  regioinil  trends  in  tlie  major 
occupational  groups:  Extractive  industries, 
maiuifacturing  and  mechanical  industries,  and 
the  trade  antl  service  occupations.  Following 
(hat  came  an  examination  of  regional  differ- 
ences in  economic  opportunity  iii  agriculture 
and  industry.  The  evidence  presented,  includ- 
ing data  on  income  and  level  of  living,  shows 
wide  variations  between  different  sections  of 
the  country  in  the  relation  between  population 
and  developed  economic  resources. 

The  Social-Economic  Clas.sification  of  Gainful  Workers 

A  .somewhat  different  approach  to  tlie  inob- 
lein  of  regional  differences  is  possible  through 
an  analysis  of  data  on  gainful  workers  by 
States,  classified  by  race,  sex.  and  social-eco- 
nomic groups.-''  The  results  are  summarized 
by  geographic  regions  in  tables  11-14.  The  de- 
tailed data  for  Slates  are  presented  in  the 
Statistical  Sii])i)lenient.  Two  sorts  of  percent- 
age distribution  are  presented  for  the  gainfully 
occupied  workers  of  each  sex  and  of  each  main 
racial  group  in  each  region :  (1)  The  distribu- 
tion of  all  workers  into  (he  main  farm  and 
nonfarm  social-economic  group.s,  and  (2)  sep- 
arate distributions  of  {a)  farm  woi-kers  into 
their  main  social-economic  groups,  and  (h) 
nonfarm  workers  into  (heir  main  social-eco- 
nomic grou2)s. 

The  predominance  of  ncuifarming  occiijja- 
tions  among  male  workers  in  the  Northeast  (92 
jiercent).  Far  West  (82  percent),  and  Middle 
States  (78  percent)  is  immediately  apparent. 
Even  in  the  Southeast  somewhat  less  than  one- 
half  of  all  male  workers  are  engaged  in  farm- 
ing (42  percent).  In  the  "rurar'  Northwest 
and  Southwest  only  43..5  percent  and  42  per- 
cent, respectively,  work  on  farms.  Less  than 
one-tenth  of  all  gainfully  occujiied  women  in 
the  United  States  are  engaged  in  farming. 
Le.ss  than  1  percent  of  the  female  workers  in 
the  Northeast  are  so  occupied  but,  at  the  other 
extreme,  about  30  percent  of  those  in  the 
Southeast.  Tlie  proportions  of  Negroes  and 
those  of  other  races  engaged  in  farming  are 
much  higher  than  the  corresponding  projior- 
tion  for  white  workers.  Among  male  workers, 
42  percent  of  the  Negroes  and  47..5  percent  of 
those  of  other'races  aie  farmers  or  farm  la- 
borers. Le.*s  than  5  percent  of  all  gainfully 
occupied  white  women  work  on  farms,  but  27.5 

"■'"  Basort  on  special  rompiitation  of  occupational  data  by 
States,  prepared  for  this  report  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
under  the  direction  of  .\lba  M.  Edwards. 
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percent  of  the  gainfully  occupied  Negro  women 
and  21  percent  of  those  of  other  races  are  agri- 
cultural workers. 

The  Professions 

Professional  work  holds  more  than  three 
times  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  gainfully 
f)ccupied  among  women  as  among  men.^'^ 
However,  there  are  about  three  and  one-half 
times  as  many  men  as  women  gainfully  occu- 
pied in  all  classes  in  the  total  United  States. 
In  absolute  nimibers  thei'e  are  more  profes- 
sional men  than  women  in  the  country  as  a 
whole,  and  in  the  Northeast,  the  Middle  States, 
and  tlie  Far  West.  In  the  Southwest  the  num- 
bers are  almost  equal,  and  in  the  Northwest 
and  the  Southeast  the  women  in  this  group 
outnumber  the  men. 

The  location  of  professional  workers  is  in- 
fluenced by  location  of  trade  and  govei-nmental 
centers,  but  still  more  by  the  levels  and  stand- 
ards of  living  of  the  general  population  in  dif- 
fei'ent  areas.  Thus  we  find  that  the  propor- 
tion of  male  workers  listed  in  the  professional 
gi-oup  is  higher  in  the  "m-ban"  Far  AVest  (5.2) 
than  in  the  "urban"  Northeast  (4.7)  and  much 

^  Over  half  of  the  women  classed  as  professional,  but  only 
an  eighth  of  the  professional  men.  are  occupied  as  teadiers. 


higher  in  the  "rural"  Northwest  (3.G)  than  in 
the  "rural"  Southeast  (2.5).  Although  the  per- 
centage of  Negro  males  in  the  professions  in 
the  Southeast  is  very  low,  the  proportion  of 
white  males  in  the  professions  also  remains 
distinctly  lower  here  than  in  any  other  region. 
Slightly  more  tlian  one  in  every  six  gainfully 
occupied  women  in  the  United  States  is  classi- 
fied as  a  professional  worker.  The  regional 
proportions  vary  from  23  percent  in  the  North- 
west to  under  10  percent  in  the  Southea.st. 
The  low  percentage  in  the  Southeast  is  due  to 
the  large  number  of  Negro  Avomen  engaged  in 
agriculture  there.  The  proportion  of  the  gain- 
fully occupied  white  women  in  the  profes- 
sional group  is  slightly  higher  in  the  South- 
east than  in  the  total  United  States,  though 
much  lower  than  in  the  Northwest.  The  rela- 
tive frequency  of  professional  workers  among 
all  gainfully  occupied  Negro  women  is  low  in 
all  regions,  but  it  is  as  high  in  the  Southeast  as 
in  the  total  United  States. 

Trade 

The  percentage  of  male  workers  engaged  in 
wholesale  and  retail  trade  is  somewhat  larger 
than  the  percentage  in  the  professions  in  every 
region  except   in  the  Far  West.    Again,  the 


Table  11a.- 


-Percentage  distribution  of  male  workers   (all  races)   by  social-economic  groups,    United  States  and  regions, 

1930 


United 
States 

Northeast 

Middle 
States 

Northwest 

Southeast 

Southwest 

Far  West 

Total  \vorI;ers number.. 

38.  077,  804 

Percent 
100.0 

12.  047,  213 

Percent 
100.0 

10,  742,  787 

Percent 
100.0 

2,  273,  542 

Percent 
100.0 

7,  427,  885 

Percent 
100.0 

2,  739,  548 

Percent 
100.0 

2,846,829 

Percent 
100.0 

Farm        _ 

25.1 

8.2 

22.2 

43.5 

47.7 

41.9 

17.9 

Owners  and  manafters  1.. . 

8.6 
6.7 
1.9 
9.8 

3.7 
.7 

9.5 
4.6 

17.3 
10.5 

12.4 
16.9 

18.4 

10.7 
16.3 
3.8 
15.9 

7.0 

1.6 

Croppers  2        ..  .  ... .  _ 

Laborers        .                             . 

3.8 

8.1 

16.7 

9  3 

Nonfarm .  _ 

74.9 

91.8 

77.8 

66.5 

52,3 

58.1 

82. 1 

3.9 
4.4 
4.6 
12.8 
IG.  1 
14,3 
16.  1 
2.7 

4.7 
5.2 
6.3 
1.18 
20.0 
19.6 
17.8 
3.4 

4.0 
4.3 
4.7 
13.4 
18.2 
15.0 
15.7 
2.5 

3.6 
4.0 
4.5 
10.2 
11.2 
7.8 
13.4 
1.8 

2.5 
3.3 
2.9 
7.  7 
9.4 
9.3 
15.3 
1.9 

3.4 
4.2 
4.  1 
10.1 
11.0 
8.2 
14.8 
2.3 

6.2 

Wholesale  and  retail  dealers 

4  9 

6.0 

Clerks  and  kindred  workers 

15.8 

17.7 

13,3 

Laborers 

15  4 

3.8 

Farmworkers .  .                                    ' 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 

34.2 
26.6 
T.J, 
39.2 

45.2 
8.8 

42.8 
20.8 

39.7 
24.2 

26.1 
35.4 
16.9 
38.6 

25.5 

36.5 

9.1 

38.0 

39.2 

Tenants,  including  croppers . 

8.7 

Croppers .  . 

Laborers 

46.0 

36.4 

36.1 

62.  1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Professional  persons _..  . 

5.2 
6.9 
6.  1 
17.1 
21.  5 
19.1 
21.5 
3.0 

5.1 
5.7 
5.7 
17.2 
21.8 
21.4 
19.4 
3.7 

5.1 
5.5 
fi.O 
17.3 
23.4 
19.3 
20.2 
3.2 

6.3 
7.  1 
8.0 
IS.  0 
19.8 
13.8 
23.8 
3.2 

4.8 
6.2 
5.5 
14.7 
18.1 
17.9 
29.2 
3.6 

5.8 
7.2 
7.0 
17.  5 
19.0 
14.  1 
25.5 
3.9 

6  3 

.5.9 

Other  proprietors,  managers,  and  officials  . 

7.3 

19.3 

Skilled  workers ...    .    

21.  5 

Semiskilled  workers 

16.3 

18.7 

Service  workers _ 

4.7 

'  Figures  for  owners  and  tenants  by  sex  are  not  available  in  the  1930  Census  of  .Agriculture.  The  number  of  tenants  and  of  croppers,  white  and  Nesro. 
by  States,  was  supplied  from  unpublished  data  by  the  census.  The  number  of  owners,  white  and  Negro,  was  derived  by  deducting  the  number  of  tenants 
(including  croppers)  from  the  figure  for  owners  and  tenants  combined,  given  in  the  1930  Census  of  Population  (Vol.  IV).  The  number  of  owners  and  ten- 
ants, by  sex,  was  estimated  by  applying  to  the  figures  for  owners  and  tenants  separately  the  sex  ratio  for  owners  and  tenants  combined.  The  figures  for  farm 
managers  are  also  based  on  unpublished  data,  adjusted  to  give  sex  distribution  by  race,  on  the  assumption  that  the  number  ot  female  Negro  managers  is 
negligible. 

>  White  and  Negro  croppers  only,  in  Southeast  and  Southwest. 
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T.\BLE  Wh.-Percenlage  distribution  of  female  workers  (all  races)  by  social-economic  groups,  Ignited  States,  and 

Regions,  1930 


Farm 


Owners  and  managers  I 
Tenants,  including  croppers '. 

C'rop|)ers> 

Laborers 


Nonfarm 


13.5 
1.0 
1.2 

28.6 
.  7 

12.8 
1.1 

.9 
32.7 

.0 
rm  7 

14.7 
1.1 
1.3 

34.5 
1.0 

23.2 
1.2 
2.6 

29.3 
.5 

K.  1 

1.'  ., 

15.1 
1.1 
1.9 

23.6 
.3 

14.7 
1.  1 

26.2 

17.5 
1.5 
2.1 

36.9 
.8 

21.3 
1.0 

16.4 

Other  proprietors,  manaeersand  ofDcials.                      

Skille'l  workers  and  foremen               .  . 

Semiskilled  workers                .      

Laborers 

Service  workers 

Farm  workers                                                        

100.  0 

100.0 

100.0 

< 'wners  and  managers                                  _  _- 

12.8 

.     S.i 

7!   0 

14.7 
1.2 
1.3 

31.2 
.8 

25.7 
1.6 

23.5 

'ii  1 

23.8 

11.  1 
25.1 

8.7 
11.9 

i.O 
79.4 

11.2 
16.3 
S.I 

72.5 

52.8 
12.4 

rropi)ers 

Laborers - .-. 

33.3 

27.4 

33.5 

34.8 

Nonfarm  workers      , „ 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

12.9 
1.1 
.9 

32.9 
1.0 

30.9 
1.2 

19.1 

15.0 
1.1 
1.4 

35.4 
1.0 

23.8 
1.9 

20.4 

24.6 
1.3 
2.7 

31.0 
.5 

17.1 
1.  1 

21.7 

13.4 
1.0 
1.3 

17.9 
.4 

22.8 
2.6 

40.6 

18.0 
1.4 
2.3 

28.1 
.3 

17.4 
1.3 

31.2 

18.0 
1.5 
2.2 

37.9 

Other  proprietors,  managers,  and  ofBcials 

Semiskilled  workers  -  ..  ---    ---.  

21.8 
1.0 

■  Figures  for  owners  and  tenants  by  sex  are  not  available  in  the  l!i:W  Census  of  .•Agriculture.  The  number  of  tenants  and  of 
croppers,  white  and  NoKrii,  by  States,  was  supplied  from  unpublished  data  by  the  census.  The  number  of  owners,  white  nnd 
Nesro.  was  ilerived  by  deducting  the  number  of  tenants  (including  croppersi  from  the  figures  for  owners  and  tenants  combined, 
given  in  the  1930  Census  of  I'cipidation  (Vol.  IV).  The  number  of  owners  anil  tenants,  by  sex.  was  estimated  by  applying  to  the 
figures  for  owners  and  toimnts  .separately  the  sex  ratio  for  owners  and  tenants  combined. 

=  White  and  Negro  croppers  only,  in  Southeast  and  Southwest, 


T.\BLE  12a. — Percentage  distribution  of  white  male  workers  by  social-economic  groups,  United  States  and  regions,  1930 


United 

Suites 

Northeast 

Middle 

Slati-.s 

Non ' 

■ hfRSt 

Southwest 

Far  West 

Total  workers.- number.. 

......  -.I.U.JM 

Percent 

11,446,743 

Percent 

im  on 

10,  28;.  4..., 

Percent 

100  00 

Percent 

ino  00 

Percent 

10<t  no 

;.  —s,  il.„ 

Percent 

i(¥)  no 

Percent 
100.00 

Farm - 

■•     ■ 

1  '    I 

16,1 

9.2 
5.5 
1.0 
8.4 

3.8 
.7 

9.9 
4.8 

17.6 
10.8 

15.7 
13.4 
S.S 
1.1.3 

11.8 
14.8 
S.  / 
12.9 

7.4 

Tenants,  including  croppers                            ,.  ...... . 

1  6 

Laborers                       _                               .__         -....- 

8.3 

15.5 

7    • 

76.9 

i...,. 

77.0 

56.1 

55.6 

Cf}    ^ 

Professional  persons                                                      ....... 

4.3 
4.8 
5.0 
14.2 
17.6 
15.0 
14.1 
1.9 

4.8 
5.5 
5.5 
16.4 
20.7 
19.8 
16.5 
2.6 

4.0 
4.4 
4.9 
13.9 
18.6 
15.0 
14.4 

3.6 
4.2 
4.7 
10.5 
11.5 
7.8 
12.4 
'    1 

3.1 
4.5 
4.0 
10.8 
12.0 
10.6 
10.1 

■  '    0 

S.O 
12  4 
12.9 

8.7 
11.5 

'    1 

5  6 

Whole'^ale  and  retail  dealers         .              

5. 1 

6.4 

Clerks  and  kindred  workers                          .      .. 

16  9 

18.9 

Semiskilled  workers.. 

Laborers               .  .  

13.8 
14.3 

Service  workers 

100.00 

100.00 

11,      . 

. 

Owners  and  managers 

Tenants,  including  croppers,    . .  ._                                 .  -. 

39.6 
23.8 

46.6 
8.9 

43.2 
20.7 

40.2 
24.6 

3.5.4 
30.1 

n.i 

34.5 

29.8 
37.6 
f.O 
32.6 

46.0 
9.9 

I^aborers                           .         _           ..    ... 

36.1 

3.5.2 

44.  1 

Nonfarm  workers.... 

liNi.  (.U 

i  

w)o  on 

HM>  f^ 

ion  on 

ino  no 

100.00 

.■i.S 
6.3 
6.5 
18.5 
22.8 
19.5 
18.4 
2.5 

.'i.  it 
6.9 
17.9 
22.6 
21.6 
18.0 
2  8 

6^3 
18.0 
24.2 
19.5 
18.7 

2  3 

7  4 
8.3 
13.7 
20.5 
14.0 
22.1 
2,5 

.s,  1 
7.1 
19.4 
21.6 
19.0 
18.2 
1.0 

8.3 
20.6 
21.3 
14.3 
18.9 

1.8 

6.6 

6.1 

Other  proprietors,  managers,  and  officials  .    _  . .. 

7.6 

20.2 

Skilled  workers                                                                       .  . 

22.6 

16.5 

17.0 

Service  workers 

3.4 
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Table  12b. — Percentage  distribution  of  while  female  workers  by  social-economic  groups,  United  States  and  regions,  1930 


United 
States 

Xortheast 

Middle 
States 

Northwest 

Southeast 

Southwest 

Far  West 

Total  workers _numher,. 

8,817,564 

PtTcent 
100.00 

3,619,991 

Percent 
100.00 

2,553,116 

Percent 
100.00 

442,313 

Percent 
100.00 

1,072,573 

Percent 
lOO.OO 

401.040 

Percent 
100.00 

728,.531 

Percent 
100.00 

4.5 

.8 

2.6 

5.4 

19.4 

12.5 

2.2 

1.3 

.8 
.i 
2.4 

.5 
.1 

1.3 
.6 

2.4 
1.4 

3.5 
2.9 

1.2 
13.0 

2.1 

2.6 

.5 

7.9 

1.4 

.3 

.2 

.7 

1.6 

.5 

95.5 

99.2 

97.4 

94.6 

80.6 

87.5 

97.8 

15.7 
1.2 
1.4 

34.S 
.9 

26.3 
1.4 

14.1 

13.6 
1.2 
.9 

35.3 
1.0 

31.7 
1.2 

14.3 

15.5 
1.1 
1.4 

36.6 
1.0 

23.4 
1.8 

16.6 

24.0 
1.2 
2.6 

30.3 
.5 

16.2 
1.0 

18.8 

16.4 
1.3 
1.7 

25,9 
.5 

26.4 
1.8 
6.6 

20.6 

1.5 

2.6 

34.0 

.4 

15.8 

.9 

11.7 

18.3 

1.5 

2.1 

38.7 

.8 

20.8 

.9 

14.7 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

29.6 
17.4 
S.S 
53.0 

57.6 
11.2 

50.4 
23.4 

44.0 
25.9 

18.1 
14.9 

e.i 

67.0 

16.5 

20.2 

.(.S 

63.3 

63.3 

14.2 

31.2 

26.2 

30.1 

22.5 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

16.4 
1.3 
1.5 

36.1 
.9 

27.5 
1.5 

14.8 

13.7 

1.2 

.9 

35.6 
1.0 

32.0 
1.2 

14.4 

15.8 
1.2 
1.4 

37.6 
1.1 

24.0 
1.9 

17.0 

25.3 
1.3 
2.8 

32.1 
.6 

17.1 
1.0 

19.8 

20.4 
1.6 
2.1 

32.2 
.6 

32.8 
2.2 
8.1 

23.6 
1.7 
3.0 

38.8 
.4 

18.0 
1.1 

13.4 

18-7 

1.6 

2.2 

39.5 

Skilled  workers 

.8 

21.2 

.9 

15.1 

T.\BLE  13a. — Percentage  distribution  of  Xegro  male  workers  by  social-economic  groups,   United  States  and  regions,  19S0 


Total  workers... number 

Farm 

Owners  and  managers 

Tenants,  including  croppers _ 

Croppers 

Laborers 

Nonfarm 

Professional  persons 

Wholesale  and  retail  dealers 

Other  proprietors,  managers,  and  officials 

Clerks  and  kindred  workers 

Skilled  workers 

Semiskilled  workers 

Laborers 

Service  workers 

Farm  workers 

Owners  and  managers. 

Tenants,  including  croppers 

Croppers 

Laborers . 

Nonfarm  workers 

Professional  persons 

Wholesale  and  retail  dealers 

Other  proprietors,  managers,  and  officials 

Clerks  and  kindred  workers 

Skilled  workers _ 

Semiskilled  workers 

Laborers 

Service  workers 


United 
States 


3,  570, 946 


Percent 
100.00 


41.6 


4.4 
17.9 
10.0 
19.3 


68.4 


1.5 

.7 


1.6 
4.7 


100.00 


10.7 
43.0 

n.o 

46.3 


100.  00 


2.5 
1.  1 
I.O 
2.8 
8.0 
15.1 
54.3 
1.5.2 


Northeast 


543,396 


Percent 
100.00 


6.9 


.8 
.5 


93.1 


2.1 

.9 

.9 

4.4 

6.9 

15.2 

44.4 

18.3 


100.00 


11.9 
7.8 


100.00 


2.3 

.9 
.9 
4.7 
7.5 
16.3 
47.7 
19.7 


iliddle 
States 


398, 620 


Percent 
100.00 


Northwest 


21, 977 

Percent 
100.00 


2.8 
1.7 


94.6 


2.1 
1.2 
1.2 
3.4 
8.5 
14.5 
45.6 
18.1 


100.00 


14.3 
25.7 


100.00 


2.3 
1.2 
1.2 
3.G 
9.0 
15.3 
48.2 
19.2 


2.7 
1.0 
.9 
2.3 
6.4 
13.6 
45.9 
17.8 


100.00 


29.3 

18.2 


3.0 
1.1 
1.  1 
2.5 
7.0 
15.0 
50.6 
19.7 


Southeast 


2,  289, 815 


Percent 
100.00 


55.2 


5.6 
24.3 
IS. 9 
25.3 


44.8 


1.1 
.5 
.4 
.8 

3.7 

6.6 
26  9 

4.8 


100.00 


10.1 

44.  1 
15. 1 
45.8 


100.00 


2.6 
1.2 
.8 
1.8 
8.2 
14.7 
69.9 
10.8 


Southwest 


Percent 
100.  00 


61.0 


7.3 
22  7 
11.9 
21.0 


49.0 


1.9 
.5 
.6 
.9 

2.9 

6.2 
26.7 

9.3 


100.00 


14.3 
44.5 
SS.3 
41.2 


100.00 


3.8 
1.1 
1.2 
1.9 
5.9 
12.7 
54.4 
19.0 


1  Figures  used  in  this  table  are  for  those  States  in  which  3  percent  or  more  of  the  total  population  is  Negro. 
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r.\BLB  131). — Percentage  distribution  of  Xegro  femnle  workers  by  social-ecnn/tmic  groups,  United  Slates  and  Regions,  1930^ 


United 
States 

:„.,,,...,.. 

Middle 
States 

y..T->t..,.  *..! 

Southeast 

Southwest 

total  workers                                                        -— ---    nuinlwr 

1, 797, 100 

Percent 
100.00 

289,572 

Percent 
100.00 

168,338 

Percent 
100.  tX) 

»,310 

1, 187, 109 

143, 771 

/'•rrent 
-.110.00 

27  .5 

4 

t> 

23  "^ 

Owners  and  managers                                  . 

3A 

1.9 

23.3 

,  1 
1-) 

I 
1 

1.0 

4.8 
?.7 

:j.9 

1  •» 

Croppers           -  _  _  -  .  --.,- ,,  ... 

/  9 

.3 

72.5 

99.6 

99.4 

IW.  1 

61.3 

Professional  persons ..« 

3.3 
2 

'.3 
1.1 
.1 
10.0 
1.7 
55.8 

3.1 
.2 
.3 
1.9 
.2 
18.6 
1.2 
74.1 

3.2 

.3 

.8 

3.1 

.2 

20.4 

2.1 

69.3 

5.7 

.6 

1.3 

2.1 

is!  3 

S   1 

3.2 

.2 

2 

!6 

(•) 

6.7 

1.8 

48.0 

4.4 

9 

oifier  proprietors,  nnmagers,  and  officials        ....  _--.  ...  . 

5 

("lerk'^arid  kindred  workers                        . 

7 

1 

Senii'^kiiied  workers     ...                             ... . ..  . 

f,  7 

Service  workers                                                ... 

63  1 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

'"■  ■     ■ 

100.00 

2.8 
12.8 

7.0 
84.6 

11.7 
7.6 

11.5 
20.8 

31.6 

I'-l  7 

2.6 

12  4 

]r,  ^ 

Croppers 

80.7 

67.7 

- ,  - 

N'onfarm  workers 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

'  M.  00 

100.00 

Professional  persons..       

4.5 

.3 

.5 

1.5 

.1 

13.7 

2.3 

77.1 

3.1 
.2 
.3 
1.9 
.2 
18.7 
1.2 
74.4 

3.3 

.3 

.8 

3.1 

2 

20!5 

2.1 

69.7 

.6 
1.3 
2.1 

13!  4 
3.2 
73.5 

5.2 

.3 

.4 

1.0 

(') 

11.0 

3.0 

79.1 

5.7 
.3 

6 

1.0 

Skilled  workers                                      .      _.      ... .....  .... 

1 

8.7 
1  5 

82.1 

'  Figures  used  in  this  table  are  for  those  States  in  which  3  percent  or  more  of  the  total  population  is  Xegro. 
'  Less  than  0.1  percent. 

T.\BLE  14a. — Percentage  distribution  of  other  than  while  and  Xegro  male  workers,  by  social-economic  groups 

Stales  and  regions,  1930  ' 


I  nileil 


United 
States 

Northwest 

Southwest 

Far  West 

Total  workers  - ,.   -- number.. 

Percent 

100.  no 

J,  11'.) 

Percent 
100.00 

2aS,  130 

Percent 

100.  00 

202,  302 

Percent 

11)0.  00 

Farm                                                                .  ... . ....,- 

_■  1 

58.7 

1  ■ 

Owners,  managers,  and  tenants                     .  . 

17.3 

41.4 

1 

52.5 

41.3 

49.5 

1.0 
2.4 
1.2 
3.7 
5.2 
6.9 
26.7 
5.4 

.8 
.4 

1.0 
.9 

2.6 

3.4 
29.7 

2.  .T 

.9 
2.3 

.9 
3.5 
6.2 
6.3 
2fi,  S 

1.2 

3.0 

1.7 

4.5 

4.1 

8.2 

215.  1 

Service  workers          ^          -  _--      ...  .. . ..... 

100.00 

100.  on 

|(«l.  Ill) 

25.5 

74.  .5 

29.4 
70.6 

34.3 
65.7 

9.5 

90.  .5 

'  •             100. 00 

100.00 

2.0 
4.7 
2.3 
7.0 
9.8 
13.1 
50.9 
10.2 

1.9 
.9 
2.4 
2.1 
6.2 
8.2 
72.2 
6.1 

1.9 
4.6 
1.9 
7.0 
12.5 
12.7 
M.  1 
5.3 

2.1 

.5.1 

2.8 

7.6 

7.1 

14.0 

44.7 

Service  workers                                                                ..... 

16.  e 

'  Figures  used  in  this  table  are  for  only  those  States  in  which  3  percent  or  more  of  the  total  population  are  "Other  races." 
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Table  14b. — Percentage  distribution  of  other  than  uhite  and  Kegro  female  workers  by  social-economic  groups.  United  States 

and  regions,  1930  ' 


United 
States 


Northwest 


Southwest 


Far  West 


Total  workers number 

Farm 

Owners,  managers,  and  tenants - - 

Laborers.- - 

Nonfarm.- - 

Professional  persons. 

Wholesale  and  retail  dealers 

Other  proprietors,  managers,  and  officials 

Clerks  and  kindred  workers 

Skilled  workers 

Semiskilled  workers 

Laborers 

Service  workers 

Farm  workers 

Owners,  managers  and  tenants... 

Laborers 

Nonfarm  workers 

Professional  persons 

Wholesale  and  retail  dealers 

Other  proprietors,  managers,  and  officials 

rierks  and  kindred  workers 

Skilled  workers 

Semiskilled  workers 

Laborers j 

Service  workers. 


S3.  249 
Percent 
100.00 


2,823 
Percent 
too.  00 


56,691 
Percent 
100.00 


23.  735 
Percent 
100.00 


23.5 


2.2 
19.1 


6.4 
39.0 


2.5 
21.0 


0.8 
12.2 


78.7 


54.6 


76.5 


87.0 


3.0 
1.3 
1.0 
8.9 
0.3 

30." 
2.6 

30.9 


2.7 
0.3 
0.7 
3.4 
0.2 

11.8 
2.6 

32.9 


3.0 

1.4 
0.9 
8.7 
0.2 

26.8 
2.1 

33.4 


3.2 
1.2 
1.4 

10.0 
0.6 

42.3 
3.6 

24.7 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


14.0 
86.0 


10.6 
89.4 


6.5 
93.5 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


3.9 
1.6 
1.3 

11.3 
0.4 

39.0 
3.3 

39.2 


4.9 
0.6 
1.2 
6.3 
0.3 

21.7 
4.8 

60.2 


3.9 
1.8 
1.1 

11.4 
0.3 

35.1 
2.8 

43.6 


3.7 
1.4 
1.6 

n.5 
0.6 

48.6 
4.2 

28.4 


Figures  used  in  this  table  are  for  only  those  States  in  which  3  percent  or  more  of  the  total  population  are  "Other  races." 


percentage  of  male  workers  classed  as  "other 
proprietors,  managers,  and  officials"',  is  some- 
what larger  than  the  percentage  either  of  those, 
in  trade  or  of  tho.se  in  the  professions  every- 
wliere  except  in  the  two  southern  regions. 

'\Mien  males  engaged  in  the  professional, 
proprietai-y.  and  managerial  occupations  are 
considered  as  a  combined  group,  they  consti- 
tute 15  percent  of  the  total  in  the  Northeast, 
13  percent  in  the  Middle  States.  12  percent  in 
the  Northwest,  9  percent  in  the  Southeast.  12 
jiercent  in  the  Southwest,  and  16  percent  in  the 
Far  West. 

Some  indication  as  to  the  relative  import- 
ance of  retail  trade  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  is  furnished  h\  figure  24,  showing  per- 
capita  retail  sales  by  States  for  1929  and 
1933.-^  In  New  York.  California,  and  Nevada 
retail  sales  had  a  per-capita  value  of  over  $500 
in  1929.  Ill  mo.st  of  the  rest  of  the  Northeast 
and  the  Far  West,  and  in  the  Middle  States, 
per-capita  sales  at  this  time  ran  above  $400. 
In  the  Northwest  thev  ranged  between  $340 
and  $4S0;  in  the  Southwest  between  $270  and 
$440.  In  the  Southeast  the  average  value  of 
per-capita  sales  was  much  lower,  only  Florida 
going  above  $300,  while  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  fell  below  $200.  For  the  1933  map, 
the  figures  marking  the  class  intei-vals  were 
divided  in  half,  corresponding  to  the  drop  of 
50  percent  in  dollar  retail  sales  between  1929 
and  1933.    The  relative  ranking  of  the  States 

^  See  Goodrich,  op.  cit.,  pp.  33-37,  for  a  discussion  of 
these  maps. 


changed  but  little,  particularly  in  the  Far 
West  and  the  Nortliwest.  No  State  changed 
its  position  by  more  than  one  interval.  The 
States  of  the  Northeast  make  a  somewhat  bet- 
ter showing  in  1933.  The  Southeast  shows 
more  variation;  but.  with  the  exception  of 
West  Virginia,  all  the  States  with  the  lowest 
per-capita  sales  are  still  in  that  region. 

Classes  of  Agricultural  Workers. 

Data  on  the  situation  of  agricultural  workers 
in  different  parts  of  the  United  States  have 
already  been  given  in  considerable  detail. 
Here  it  is  necessai-y  only  to  add  a  brief  con- 
sideration of  variations  in  the  proportions  of 
farm  operators  and  farm  laborers  in  diiferent 
regions.  The  farm  labor  group  comprised 
nearly  40  percent  of  all  males  engaged  in  agri- 
culture in  1930.  If  the  cropper  group  is  added, 
the  combined  total  (46.6  percent)  is  nearly 
equal  to  the  combined  total  of  owners,  mana- 
gers, and  renters  other  than  croppers. 

The  proportions  of  laborers  among  all  male 
farm  workers  in  the  Northeast  and  in  the  Far 
West  are  very  high  (46  and  52  percent. 
resi)ectively),  as  compared  with  corresponding 
jiroportions  in  the  Middle  States  and  in  the 
Northwest  (36  percent).  When  the  comparison 
on  this  point  is  limited  to  white  workers,  the 
figures  for  the  Middle  States  and  the  North- 
west remain  practically  tmchanged,  but  the  fig- 
ures for  both  the  Northeast  and  the  Far  West 
droj)  to  44  percent  in  the  labor  group.  Tlie 
conspicuous  drop  in  the  latter  case  is  due  to  the 
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importance   of   Mexican    ami    Japanese    farm 
laborers  in  tliat  region. 

The  analysis  of  farm  labor  in  the  Sonthern 
States  is  complicated  In-  the  crojiper  gi-oiip. 
l)ropertyless  farm  operators  working  on  a  share 
basis  with  implements  supplied  by  the  land- 
lord. If  croppers  arc  classed  with  tlie  farm 
laborers,  the  relative  figure  for  this  combined 
lal)or  group  rises  to  55  percent  of  all  male  agri- 
cultural workers  in  tlie  Southeast  and  to  47 
percent  in  the  Southwest — working,  as  was 
shown  in  a  previous  section,  at  very  \o\\ 
monthly  wages.  Even  when  the  analysis  is 
limited  to  white  workers,  47  percent  of  the 
male  agricultural  workers  in  the  Soullieast  and 
41  percent  of  those  in  the  Southwest  are  re- 
jiorted  either  as  farm  laborers  or  as  croppers. 

As  already  noted,  only  one  in  12  of  all  gain- 
fully occupied  women  is  engaged  in  farming 
in  the  country  as  a  whole.  In  the  Southeast, 
however,  well  over  one-fourth  are  so  occupied. 
Furthermore,  in  the  Xorthern  and  Western 
States,  from  66  to  72  ]iercent  of  all  paid  women 
woi-kers  in  agriculture  are  farm  operators,  but 
7!)  percent  of  all  female  farm  workers  in  the 
Southeast  and  72  ])ercent  in  the  Southwest  are 
classed  as  laborers.  If  the  analysis  is  limited 
to  white  workers,  the  figures  are  reiluced  to 
67  jiorcent  in  the  Southeast  and  63  percent  in 
the  Southwest. 

The  prospects  of  farm  laborers  rise  and  fall, 
in  large  ]>art.  in  relation  to  general  conditions 
in  agriculture  and  general  industrial  condi- 
tions. These  workers,  farm  laborers  and  croj)- 
pers.  with  their  families,  constitute  a  consid- 


erable segment  of  the  American  public — a 
group  which  deserves  greater  attention  than  it 
has  usmdly  been  accorded. 

Classes  of  Industrial,  Clerical,  and  Service  Workers 

Turning  to  the  considei-ation  of  the  distri- 
bution of  nonfarm  workers  in  occupations  out- 
side of  the  professions,  trade,  and  managerial 
positions,  we  find  that  in  the  total  United 
States  each  of  four  main  clas.ses  ab.sorbs  about 
one-fifth  of  all  nonfarm  male  workers:  clei'ks 
and  kindred  woi-kers  (17  percent),  skilled 
workers  (21.5  percent),  semiskilled  workers  (19 
percent),  unskilled  workers  (21.5  percent). 
These  ratios  show  surprisingly  little  variation 
among  regions.  The  principal  deviations  are 
found  in  the  relatively  small  proportion  of 
semiskilled  woi'kers  in  the  Northeast  and  in  the 
Southeast  (14  percent  in  both  cases),  and  in 
the  rathei'  low  pro]>ortion  of  skilled  (15  per- 
cent) and  the  correspondingly  high  propor- 
tion of  unskilled  workers  (29  percent)  in  the 
Southeast.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  all 
nonfarm  male  workers  in  any  region  are  en- 
gaged in  j^ersonal  and  domestic  service.  The 
percentages  range  from  8.2  in  the  Middle  States 
and  in  the  Xoi'tiiwest  to  4.7  in  the  Far  West. 

Much  greater  regional  variations  are  found 
in  the  percentage  distribution  of  female  work- 
ers (exclusive  of  those  on  farms).  Clerical 
])ositions  hold  more  than  30  percent  of  the 
gainfully  occupied  nonfarm  women  in  the 
Northeast,  Middle  States,  Northwest,  and  Far 
West,  and  nearly  this  i)ro])ortion  in  the  South- 
west   (2'<  ]iercent).  luit  only  Is  percent  in  the 


ENTRANCE  WAGE  RATES  OF  COMMON  LABOR 


DATA  FROM  U  S.  BUREAU  OF  LABOR 
STATISTICS  FOR  MANUFACTURING  AND 
GENERAL   CONTRACTING. 


Luivtfsity  of  I'cntisylvonia  I'rtM. 

Figure  23.— Entraoce  wage  rates  of  commou  labor,  by  States,  1929.    From  Goodrich  and  others,  Migration  and  Economic  Opportunity. 
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PER  CAPITA  INCOME 


BASED  ON  MAURICE  LEVEN'S 
ESTIMATES.  EXCLUDING  PROFITS 
FROM    SALE     OF     PROPERTY 


RETAIL   SALES    PER   CAPITA 


DATA  FROM  CENSUS  OF  AMERICAN  BUSINESS 


RETAIL   SALES    PER   CAPITA 


EATA  FROM  CENSUS  OF  AMERICAN  BUSINESS 


l-Tli^prMty  of  Pennsylvania  Pres.. 


Fn;uRE  24.— Estimated  retail  sales  per  capita,  by  States,  1929  ami  1933;  also  income  per  capita,  1929.    From 
Goodrich  and  others,  Migration  and  Economic  Opportunity. 
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Soullu'U.sl.  Ill  tlic  Xortheust  the  proportion 
of  tlie  semiskilled  (31  percent)  almost  equals 
that  of  the  clerks  (33  percent),  but  the  semi- 
skilled constitute  less  than  25  percent  of  all 
noiifarm  women  workers  in  other  sections,  and 
only  17  percent  in  the  Northwest  and  in  the 
Southeast.  The  service  occupations  account 
for  ahont  one-fifth  of  the  jrainfnlly  occupied 
women  in  the  nonfarm  <xroup  in  the  Xortheast, 
Middle  States,  and  Northwest.  The  corre- 
spondinjif  pi-oportions  are  much  larger  in  the 
Southeast  (41  percent)  and  Southwest  (31  per- 
cent), but  smallei'  in  the  Far  AVest  (17  per- 
cent ) . 

It  would  be  illumiiiatini;'  if  ilata  on  \aria- 
tions  in  averajre  wage  rates  could  be  added  to 
the  fijrures  showinjr  ireojrraphical  variations  in 
occupational  distribution.  Reliable  data  of 
this  character  are.  however,  almost  completely 
lackinjr — due  to  lack  of  comparability  of  oper- 
ations, hours  of  employment,  and  other  va- 
riables. Fijrure  23,  sliowinji  entrance  wajre 
rates  of  common  labor  by  States  in  1029,  defi- 
nitely sugjrests  wide  avera<z:e  differences.^'*  Av- 
erao;e  rates  in  most  States  of  the  Southeast 
were  below  30  cents  an  hour,  while  rates  run- 
nin<r  up  to  50  cents  and  more  were  paid  in 
States  alonir  the  Atlantic  coast,  around  the 
(rreat  Lakes,  and  in  the  F:ir  West.  Wyoinin<r 
constitutes  an  island  of  hiiih  rates  in  .tlie 
Northwest. 

Occupational   Opportunitips  of  Racial   Minorities 
in  Different  Parts  of  the  United  States 

There  is  less  regional  variation  than  might 
be  expected  in  the  distribution  of  Negro  male 
workers  in  nonfarm  occupations.  Together, 
laborers  and  service  workers  make  uji  (57  per- 
cent of  the  total  in  the  Xortheast  and  in  the 
Middle  States,  70  ])ercent  in  the  Xorthwest  and 
in  the  Southeast,  and  73  i)ercent  in  the  South- 
west.-" The  ratio  of  unskilled  to  service  work- 
ers, among  Negro  males,  is  about  5  to  2  in  all 
sections  except  in  the  Southea.st,  where  it  is  6 
to  1.  Relatively,  the  greatest  regional  varia- 
tion is  found  in  the  group  designated  as 
"clerks  and  kindred  workers."  This  class  con- 
stitutes 4.7  percent  of  the  nonfai'in  male  Xegro 
group  in  the  Xortheast  (and  4.4  percent  of  all 
gainfully  occupied  Ncgi-o  males  in  that  re- 
gion). 3.6  percent  in  the  Middle  States,  2.5 
l)ercent  in  the  Northwest,  but  only  1.8  ])ercent 
in  the  S(nitheast  (only  0.8  percent  of  all  gain- 
fully occupied  Negro  males  in  that  region). 

In  the  case  of  male  Negro  workers.  th(>  l)ig 
(litTerence  between  North  and  South  is  found 
in  the  division  between  the  farm  and  nonfarm 
occnjiations.  Farms  hold  55  percent  of  all 
gainfully  occupied  Negro  males  in  the  South- 
east and  51  percent  in  the  Southwest,  but  only 

--  Spp  Oi.odrlch.  op.  cit.,  p.  30.  for  a  discussion  of  tlie  data 
Uf<e(i  in  this  ni.-ii). 

^^  No  data  are  presentipd  for  Nopro  workers  in  the  far 
West,  lipoaiisi"  the  treatment  is  here  liniited  to  States  in 
which  Xeu'roes  are  more  than  3  percent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion. 


7  percent  in  the  Northeast,  5  jjcrcent  in  the 
Middle  States,  and  9  percent  in  the  Xorth- 
west. 

Among  gainfully  occupied  Negro  women 
not  on  farms,  the  jnoportion  in  service  occu- 
jiations  ranges  from  70  percent  in  the  Middle 
States  to  82  percent  in  the  Southwest.  The 
group  which  shows  the  widest  variations  is 
that  of  .semiskilled  workers,  who  make  up  19 
])ercent  of  the  Negro  women  workers  in  the 
Northeast  and. 2i)  percent  in  the  Middle  States, 
but  only  11  percent  in  the  Southeast  and  9 
j)ercent  in  the  Southwest. 

Opportunities  for  professional  work  for 
Negro  women  are  relatively  greater  in  the 
Southeast,  Southwest,  and  Northwest  (ac- 
counting for  over  5  percent  of  the  nonfarm 
Negro  women  workers  in  each  of  these  re- 
gions) than  in  the  Northeast  and  in  the  Mid- 
dle States  (where  the  corres]>onding  pro[)or- 
tion  is  3  percent). 

The  data  for  racial  groups  other  than  whites 
and  Negroes  are  too  heterogeneous  to  yield 
very  significant  results.  The  proportion  of  the 
males  in  this  group  found  in  nonfarm  occupa- 
tions is  somewhat  smaller  than  in  the  Negro 
group.  But  the  occupational  distribution  of 
the  nonfarm  workers  in  the  former  group  is 
somewhat  more  vai'ied,  with  5  jK'rcent  in  trade, 
7  percent  in  clei'ical  occu])atioiis,  10  jiercent 
classified  as  skilled.  13  ])erceiit  as  semiskilled, 
51  percent  as  laboi-ers.  and  10  |)ercent  as  service 
workers. 

Among  Negroes  the  ratio  of  gainfully  occu- 
pied men  to  gainfully  occupied  women  is  just 
2  to  1,  in  contrast  to  a  corresponding  ratio  of 
nearly  4  to  1  among  whites.  There  are  nearly 
7  gainfully  occui)ied  men  to  every  gainfully 
occiii)ied  woman  among  other  racial  groups. 
The  relatively  few  occupied  women  in  these 
other  racial  groups  are  ])rincipally  distributed 
between  three  classes:  Farm  laborers  (19  per- 
cent), semiskilled  workers  (31  percent),  and 
service  workers  (31  i>ercent):  but  3  percent 
are  professional  workers,  and  !•  percent  are 
clerks. 

The  data  presented  in  this  section  show 
clearly  the  influence  both  of  regional  situation 
and  of  racial  status  on  the  occupation.s  of 
American  workers.  Although  the  former  in- 
fluence may  have  greater  effect  in  determining 
general  levels  of  living,  it  would  appear  that 
traditional  attitudes  associated  with  racial  di- 
\isions  are  quite  as  powerful  in  creating  or 
limiting  occupational  opportunitj'  for  the 
meinbere  of  racial  minorities  in  the  United 
States. 

Perlia])3  the  _  most  interesting  conclusion 
which  emerges  from  the  regional-racial  com- 
])arisons  is  the  discovery  that  the  white  popu- 
lation of  the  Southeast  does  not  enjoy  a  ])rivi- 
leged  position  as  regards  occupational  di.stri- 
bntion,  in  spite  of  the  large  jiroportion  of  Ne- 
ixroes  there  entraired  as  laboi-ers  and  in  service 
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occupations.  It  seems  evident  that  a  general 
increase  in  economic  level  for  all  groups  in  the 
Soutli  would  broaden  the  opportunities  in  the 
more  privileged  occupations  for  whites  as  well 
as  for  Xegroes. 

The  develojiment  of  new  industrial,  commer- 
cial, and  professional  enterprises  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  full  interchange  of  population 
among  regions  in  response  to  emerging  oppor- 
tunities in  different  localities  may  bring  future 
economic  progress  for  the  United  States  as  a 
Nation.  It  is  hoped  that  such  developments 
will  also  afford  a  solid  basis  for  the  progress 
of  the  various  regions,  eacli  responding  to  its 
jjarticular  resources  and  opportunities,  and  in 
accordance  with  its  own  traditions  and  genius. 

7.  Summary 

Every  tyj^e  of  analysis  that  has  been  inider- 
taken  in  tliis  cliapter  has  indicated  wide  geo- 
grapliical  variations  in  the  relation  between 
population  and  developed  economic  resources. 
The  liistorical  trend  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
during  the  past  50  years  has  been  toward  a  de- 
cline in  the  extractive  industries  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  trade  and  service  occupations, 
while  the  relative  importance  of  the  maiuifac- 
turing  and  mechanical  industries  has  remained 
fairly  constant.  Tlie  Xortheast,  the  Middle 
States,  and  tlie  Far  West  have  shared  in  this 
national  ti'end  to  a  much  more  marked  degree 
than  the  other  regions.  In  spite  of  the  move- 
ment away  from  the  extractive  industries,  that 
part  of  the  population  still  employed  in  them 
is  in  a  number  of  sections  among  the  least 
favorably  situated  economically.  This  is  due 
in  part  to  tlie  destruction  of  natural  resources 
(forests,  mines,  soil  fertility)  and  in  part  to 
the  increasing  pressure  of  population  in  some 
sections  where  the  chief  employment  oppor- 
tunities are  in  the  extractive  industries. 
Among  such  areas  are  the  Great  Lakes  cut -over 
region,  some  of  the  bituminous  coal  mining 
regions,  a  considerable  part  of  the  Southeast, 
and  j^ai'ts  of  the  Great  Plains  area. 

A  number  of  measures  were  applied  in  the 
anah'sis  of  regional  variations  in  the  agricul- 
tural situation,  culminating  in  estimates  of  the 


average  productivity  per  worker  in  agricul- 
ture. Tliey  uniformly  indicated  the  Southeast 
to  be  in  tlie  least  favorable  position,  average 
productivity  per  worker  there  being  less  than 
half  the  figure  for  any  other  region.  The  sig- 
nificance of  these  findings  is  intensified  by  the 
consideration  that  it  is  in  the  Southeast  that 
the  lai-gest  proportion  of  the  workers  are  en- 
gaged in  agriculture. 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries 
are  concentrated  chiefly  in  the  Northeast  and 
the  Middle  States.  Analysis  of  recent  trends 
indicates  some  movement  away  from  the  old 
manufacturing  centers,  but  the  main  trend 
seems  to  be  toward  a  persistence  of  tlie  gen- 
eral pattern  of  concentration  and  dispersion 
as  found  at  present,  with  slow  diffusion  of 
industry  within  the  principal  industrial  areas 
and  the  occasional  emergence  of  new  indus- 
trial centers,  rather  than  toward  any  gen- 
eral dispersion  of  industry  across  the  whole 
country. 

Tlie  general  picture  wliich  emerges  is  cor- 
I'oborated  by  an  examination  of  tlie  regional 
distribution  of  gainful  workers  by  social-eco- 
nomic classes.  The  opportunity  for  employ- 
ment in  the  more  desirable  and  more  remu- 
nerative occupations  is  greatest  in  the  North- 
east and  tlie  Far  "West,  and  most  restricted  in 
the  Southeast. 

Variations  in  the  plane  of  living,  in  aver- 
age per-capita  incomes  and  in  per-capita  re- 
tail sales  serve  to  clarify  further  the  contrasts 
in  economic  well-being  i)etween  different  parts 
of  the  United  States.  An  equalization  of  op- 
portunity involves  "leveling  up"  the  less  fav- 
ored groups  and  sections  to  correspond  more 
closely  to  what  is  usually  thought  of  as  the 
American  standard  of  living.  This  appears 
to  depend  in  part  upon  a  stimulation  of  more 
Aaried  economic  development  in  regions  where 
the  plane  of  living  is  low,  with  emphasis  on  a 
well-rounded  agi-icultural  system  as  well  as 
ujDon  the  development  of  manufacturing  and 
the  trade  and  service  occupations.  It  also  de- 
pends upon  continued  redistribution  of  popula- 
tion, with  movement  from  the  less  favoral)ly 
situated  areas  to  those  of  greater  o^jportunity. 


III.     TRENDS     IN    POPULATION 
REDISTRIBUTION 


1.  Changing  Tides  of  Infernal  Migration 
The  Westward  Movement 

From  tlie  date  of  first  settlement  alonji;  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  the  popuhition  of  the 
United  States  has  been  on  the  move.  By  tlie 
close  of  tlie  Kevoliitionary  War,  a  considerable 
number  of  hardy  in<lividnals  had  already 
penetrated  the  forests  r)f  the  Appalachian  and 
Allej^lieny  Mountains,  and  were  claiming  the 
territory  immediately  to  the  west  for  the  new 
Nation.  The  westward  trek  continued  with 
such  rapidity  that  by  1850  the  original  col- 
onies had  lost  more  than  2  million  people  to 
the  States  between  the  Appalachians  and  the 
Mississippi  Kiver.  With  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War.  the  residents  of  Ohio  and  the  Southern 
States,  except  Florida,  joined  the  westward 
movement  in  increasing  numbers.  By  1930, 
5  million  persons  born  east  of  the  Mississippi 
were  living  somewhere  to  the  ■west  of  tliat 
river. 

The  settling  of  Oklahoma  between  1890  and 
1910  filled  the  last  vacant  space  in  the  South- 
west, and  the  American  people  began  to  look 
about  for  new  places  to  live.  The  first  w^ave 
of  migration  to  the  undeveloped  lands  of  the 
West  was  over.  The  frontier  was  closed. 
There  were  no  new  fields  to  conquer.  Con- 
solidation of  farm  land  in  the  AVest  continued, 
but  po]inlrttion  increase,  except  in  California, 
now  proceeded  at  a  nnich  slower  pace. 

A  temporary  resurgence  of  the  agricultural 
migration  occurred  during  the  Woi-ld  War. 
The  cry  "Wheat  will  win  the  wai-*"  sent  thou- 
sands to  the  range  land  of  the  Great  Plains. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  grassland 
were  plowed  for  the  first  time.  Waving  heads 
of  wheat  sprang  up  where  buffalo  and  cattle 
had  grazed.  The  war  ended.  Soldiers  turned 
from  the  trenches  to  the  wheat  fields,  and  the 
foreign  demand  for  American  giain  declined 
rapidly.  The  last  agricultural  migration  ended 
in  disappointment  and  hardshiji.  as  dry  seasons 
parched  the  soil  of  the  Great  Plains  no  longer 
protected  by  grass.  The  population  of  Mon- 
tana, which  increased  46  pex'cent  between  1910 


and  1920,  decreased  2  percent  between  1920  and 
1930.  The  rate  of  growth  of  North  Dakota 
dropped  from  12  to  5  percent,  that  of  Wyoming 
from  33  to  16  percent,  that  of  Colorado  from 
18  to  10  percent,  and  that  of  Nebraska  from 
9  to  6  i^ercent. 

The  Attractiun  of  Northern  Industrial  Centers 

Meanwhile  a  new  attraction,  which  had  de- 
veloi)ed  slowly  at  first,  made  lapid  gains.  The 
new  industrial  economy  drew  large  mnnbers  of 
migrants  to  sections  that  had  previously  been 
areas  of  emigration.  By  1900.  New  England 
and  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  were  attracting 
more  people  than  they  wei-e  losing.  Between 
1910  and  1920,  westwai-d  migration  across  the 
Mississippi  River  was  insufficient  to  balance 
deaths  among  those  who  had  previously  moved 
from  Eastern  to  Western  States,  so  that  the 
number  of  those  born  in  the  East  but  living  in 
the  AVest  began  to  decline.  People  in  the 
cotton  States  of  the  South  were  going  north 
rather  than  west.  By  1930,  the  States  in  the 
7iortheast  quadrant  contained  more  than  3,000,- 
000  persons  who  were  born  south  of  the  Mason- 
Dixon  Line  and  nearly  1.0.")0,000  persons  who 
were  born  west  of  the  ilississipjji  River.  The 
general  pattern  of  migration  had  completely 
changed.  The  surge  of  population  westwarcl 
from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  ha<l  given  way  to  a 
general  movement  from  the  interior  to  the 
States  of  the  Pacific  coast,  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
the  North  Atlantic  seacoast. 

Main  Channels  of  Movement 

It  would  be  incorrect  to  assume  that  all  mi- 
gration, even  at  any  given  period,  has  been  in 
one  direction.  There  have  been  certain  main 
paths  of  travel,  but  there  have  always  been 
strong  counter-currents  and  a  considerable 
number  of  migrants  have  struck  out  in  other 
directions.  Figure  1  shows  currents  of  in- 
ternal migration  -as  evidenced  by  the  distribu- 
tion in  19.30  of  white  and  Negro  persons  rel- 
ative to  their  States  of  birth.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  data  on  which  this  map  is  based 
do  not   record   intermediate   stages  and  trial 
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(^)  by  C.  W.  Thornthwait 

Figure  1.— Net  migration  since  birth  of  native  population,  193U.    Adapted  from  Goodrieli  and  others  in  Migrafion  and  Economic  Opportunily. 
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moves,  and  leavo  (iiiitc  out  of  account  those 
wlio  ventufeil  away  but  tlien  returned  to  their 
home  States.  Since  this  map  reflects  net  lui- 
gratory  movements  since  tlie  Civil  War  period, 
the  wolward  movement  still  ])red<iniinates  in 
tlie  icdistrilintion  recoi'd  of  the  native  white 
p()I)uiati(in.  liut  llie  new  industrial  attraction  Ls 
ajipareiit  in  the  mijri'ation  record  of  the  Xegro 
population.  The  mobility  of  the  American  peo- 
ple has  been  so  great  that  almost  every  State 
has  both  gained  and  lost  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  its  native-born  population.  In 
lO'iO  every  State  e.\ce])t  California  had  sent 
forth  more  than  1.5  ])ercenl  of  the  po]iidation 
boi'n  within  its  boundai'ids.  Conversely,  every 
State,  with  five  exceptions  (Maine.  Vermont, 
Delaware,  Utah,  and  Nevada),  included  more 
than  l()(),(l()0  residents  born  in  other  States. 
In  the  country  as  a  whole,  about  23  percent  of 
the  total  native  jiopulation — •22,000,000  native 
•whites  and  3,000,000  native  Xegroes — were  at 
this  time  living  outside  the  States  where  they 
were  boi-n. 

Farming  couuuunities  have  in  the  past  been 
the  principal  source  from  which  migrants  have 
gone  out  to  other  farms,  or  to  cities,  just 
because  the  people  of  previous  generations  in 
this  comitry  have  been  predominantly  agri- 
ctdtural.  and  because  the  birth  rate  has  always 
been  highest  in  fai'ming  comnuniities.  ^love- 
ment  fi(jni  farms  to  cities  and  villages  has  as- 
stmied  major  proj)oi-tions  in  recent  decades. 
The  period  of  the  twenties  witnessed  a  net  de- 
crease of  more  than  a   million  persons  in  the 


farm  pojnilation  of  the  Nation.  There  was  a 
net  migration  away  from  the  farms  of  every 
State  except  California,  Massachusetts,  and 
Rhode  Island.  Moreover,  in  two-thirds  of  the 
States  the  net  migration  from  faims  exceeded 
the  natural  increase,  so  that  the  farm  popu- 
lation actually  decrea.sed  in  mimber  (see  fig.  2). 
It  is  clear  that  economic  motives  have 
played  the  major  role  in  the  redistribution  of 
popidation  in  this  cotmtry — the  search  for  new 
land  in  the  earlier  movement  to  the  West,  the 
hojje  of  new.  moi-e  highly  ]iaid  jol>s  in  later 
movements  to  industi'ial  and  connnercial  cen- 
ters. The  desire  for  adventure  also  has  un- 
doubtedly i)layed  a  real  part  in  setting  these 
peoj)le  on  the  move.  Those  who  went  west 
were  looking  for  rich  .soils  to  crop,  but  many 
of  them  were  also  responding  to  the  appeal  of 
the  frontier  with  its  unknown  horizons.  Simi- 
larly, yoiuig  men  and  women  setting  out  for 
cities  are  mintlful  of  moi-e  varied  an<l  freer 
opj)ortunities  for  living.  The  appeal  of  New 
York.  Washington,  Cleveland,  and  Los  Angeles 
is  not  wholly  economic.  Others  have  moved 
from  cities  to  farms,  not  merely  in  search  of 
economic  security,  but  also  because  of  a  long- 
ing for  contact  with  the  soil  and  the  society  of 
friendly  neighbors. 

Migration  During  the  Depression 

The  economic  depression  distinctly  cliangcd 
the  pattern  of  internal  migration  in  the  United 
States,  at  least  for  a  time.  But  its  effects  are. 
more  comjilicated  than  is  sometimes  su]>posed. 
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The  actual  movement  to  farms  was  never 
large,  even  during  the  early  years  of  the  de- 
pression, and  this  movement,  since  1933,  has 
averaged  only  one-half  to  two-thii-ds  of  that 
occurring  in  "the  years  1925  to  1929.  This  is 
what  might  he  expected.    The  first  impulse  of 


many  unemployed  was  to  return  to  friends  or 
relatives  in  the  country,  or  to  cultivate  a  small 
plot  of  land  where  a  portion  of  the  food  neces- 
sary for  existence  could  Ije  raised.  But  the  wel- 
come of  friends  and  relatives  who  were  al- 
ready near  the  subsistence  level  was  soon  ex- 
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Figure  3.— Change  in  farm  iiopuhuion.  1930-35. 
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hausted.  Life  in  the  country  was  less  enjoy- 
able in  reality  than  in  prosi)ect  to  many  who 
had  become  accustomed  to  the  electric  lijihts, 
runninj^  water,  and  movies  of  the  city.  More- 
over, as  tlie  administration  of  relief  was  trans- 
ferred from  private  to  pulilic  agencies,  distinct 
disadvantafies  resulted  from  moviiifr  to  the 
country.  Not  only  was  the  family  relief  al- 
lowance considerably  smaller  in  rural  areas. 
l)nt  it  was  also  more  diflicult  for  mi<rrants  to 
obtain.  Leavin<^  the  city  also  affected  legal 
residence,  one  of  the  iirimarv  requii'ements  for 
obtaininir  relief.  In  ciTect.  the  administration 
of  pul)lic  i-elief  ])laced  a  premium  on  length  of 
residence  and  stability.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  tlie  first  impulse  to  move  to  the  country 
was  eventually  stifled  by  tiie  relative  advan- 
tages of  staying  in  the  citj',  however  meager 
these  might  be.  Moving  to  the  outskirts  of 
the  city  did  not  involve  all  the  disadvantages 
of  moving  to  the  country,  so  that  this  move- 
ment assumed  quite  large  proportions. 

Changes  in  the  farm  population,  lO-lO^lo, — 
One  out  of  every  16  persons  living  on  farms, 
January  1.  1935,  reported  that  he  had  lived  in 
nonfarm  territory  5  years  previously.  Tlie  es- 
timates of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics indicate  that  this  is  not  an  unusually 
high  pro|)ortion.  One-third  of  these  had  set- 
tled around  the  urban  centers  extending  from 
southern  Xew  England  we.^^tward  to  Lake 
Michigan:  anolhei-  third  were  located  in  the 
South,  mainly  in  mining  and  industrial  com- 
munities; and  the  remaining  migrants  were 
scattered  through  northern  Xew  England,  the 
Northwest,  and  Far  West.  Many  of  these 
migi'ants  had  .settled  on  small  farms  seeking  to 
produce  at  least  ])art  of  their  own  ft)od.  par- 
ticularly vegetables,  eggs,  and  milk. 

The  movement  from  farms  was  definitely  re- 
stricted by  the  depression,  but  continued  in 
mimbers  more  than  sufficient  to  counterbalance 
natural  increase.  (See  table  1.)  If  thei-e  had 
not  been  nearly  2  million  peo])le  living  on 
farms  in  li):}.")  who  were  living  in  nonfarm  ter- 
ritoiv  in  liKiO,  the  farm  i)opulation  of  the 
Nation  would  have  decreased  by  more  than 
500,000  persons  during  this  5-year  period. 

The  partial  checking  of  farm-to-city  migra- 
tion reversed  the  earlier  trend  toward  a  grad- 
ual decrease  in  the  absolute  numl)er  of  people 
living  on  farms.  The  farm  ]i<)pulation  of 
31.8()().00()  persons  on  January  1,  193."),  was  the 
largest  ever  recorded.  It  exceeded  that  of 
April  1,  1930,  by  iiKU-e  than  1\/^  million.  Large 
increases  in  the  farm  population  occurred  in 
southern  New  England,  eastern  Ohio  and 
western  Pennsylvania,  the  southern  Appalach- 
ians, the  Ozarks,  northern  Wisconsin,  and  east- 
ern Minnesota,  and  in  the  Puget  Sound  and 
Willamette  Valleys.  The  increase  was  greatest 
near  industrial  centers,  in  mining  counties,  and 
in  sub^istence  farming  areas.     (See  fig.  3.) 

There  were  decreases  during  the  same  period 
in  the  number  of  persons  living  on  farms  in 
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TablbI. — Esti}initi(l  fonn  /xtinihitioii,  uahtnit  iii<reasc, 
and  tmnibcr  of  pcrftomt  wovinf/  to  ami  from  farms, 

[In  thousands] 


Year 


Fiirm 
popu- 
lation, 
Janu- 
ary 1 


1930 

30. 169 
30,  497 

30,  971 

31,  693 

31.  770 

1931 

1932 

1933.. 

1934 

1930-34.. 
1925-29- . 

Arriv- 
als 
from 
non- 
farm 
terri- 
tory 


I.CIl 
1,546 

1,777 

944 

700 

6,578 

7,770 


Depar- 
tures 
for 
non- 
farm 
terri- 
tory 


1,823 
1,586 
1,511 
1,225 
1,051 
7. 171) 
10,735 


Oain 
or  lo.<R 
due  to 
miiira- 

tiOD 


-212 
-20 

266 

-281 

-351 

-598 

-2,965 


N'atural 


398 
407 
418 
395 
405 
2, 023 
2,070 


Net 

rhan^e 


186 

387 

684 

114 

54 

>  1,632 

'-895 


'  Prepared  by  the  Bureau  nf  ARricuItural  Econonucs.  It  sliould  be 
noted  that  tlie  estimates  of  arrivals  nn<l  departures  represent  pross  move- 
ment in  both  directions.  Many  persons  iiinved  from  farm  to  city  and 
back  to  farms,  and  vice  versa,  during  lliis  period.  Tlie  number  o'f  per- 
sons over  5  years  of  ace  who  had  moved  from  nonfarm  territory  lo  farms 
after  Jan.  1,  1930,  and  who  were  still  there  on  Jan.  1,  lya.l.  was  reported 
to  be  l,'.i9.'i,000  by  the  census  of  193.">.  The  number  of  persons  leavinc 
farms  and  not  returninR  between  Jan.  1,  1930,  and  Jan.  1,  1935,  is  esti- 
mated lo  be  at  least  2..i!i3,0OO. 

'  Gain  in  farm  population,  adjusted  on  basis  of  agricultural  census 

data  for  1935.    The  adjusted  figure  includes  an  estimated  increase  of 

207.0(K)  persons  "on  farms"  duo  to  change  to  farmiUfT  as  an  occupation 

without  change  of  residence,  and  to  changes  in  (he  intcr[iretalion  of  a 

farm." 

'  Loss  in  farm  population. 

the  drought  area  (extending  from  Montana 
eastward  to  western  Iowa),  in  northeastern 
North  Carolina.  Georgia,  the  Ytizoo  Delta,  the 
Black  Belt  of  Texas,  and  southwestern  Okla- 
homa. The  inimber  of  Negro  farm  residents 
decreased  by  nearly  200,000. 

Certain  reservations  must  be  made  in  inter- 
preting these  data.  Although  direct  evidence 
is  lacking,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  an 
appreciable  pro])ortion  of  the  api)arent  in- 
crease in  farm  population  between  1930  and 
1935  was  due  to  differences  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  a  "farm"  and  in  methods  of  enumera- 
tion at  these  two  dates.  Reports  from  all  parts 
of  the  connti-y  indicate  that  many  farms  were 
enumerated  in  1935  that  were  not  so  classed  in 
1930.  In  1930  many  ])art-time  farmers  in  in- 
dustrial and  mining  areas  were  iu)t  producing 
enough  farm  ])roducts  to  be  classed  as  farmers 
by  the  census.  By  1935  many  such  persons 
were  unemployed  and  doing  enough  farming 
to  come  within  the  census  definition  of  a 
farmer.  A  considerable  ])art  of  the  increase  in 
farm  poimlation  near  cities,  especially  in 
southern  New  England,  and  in  areas  where 
mining  and  forestry  are  jjredominant  indus- 
tries, may  be  attributed  to  this  shift  in  occupa- 
tion rather  than  to  a  change  in  residence.  This 
thesis  is  borne  out  by  the  decrease  in  the  aver- 
age size  of  farm  between  1930  and  1935.  The 
average  acreage  per  farm  decreased  in  Con- 
necticut by  23  acres,  in  Massachusetts  by  15 
acres,  and  in  West  Virginia  by  17  acres.  Un- 
doubtedly, nuich  of  the  ajjparent  increase  in 
farm  |)opiilation  fi-om  nonfarm  territory  in 
northern  Idaho  and  in  eastern  Ohio,  western 
Peimsylvania  and  West  Virginia  was  due  to 
change  in  occn])ation  from  mining  and  forestry 
to  subsistence  farming.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  decrease  in  farm  population  in  the 
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Soutli  resulted  partly  from  the  crop-reduction 
program.  The  decrease  in  cotton  acreage  led 
to  the  displacement  of  many  farm  laborers 
and  tenants.  A  number  of  them  occupied 
dwellings  in  the  country  and  in  villages,  but 
were  not  classed  as  farmers  bv  the  census  in 
1935.1 

Almost  no  information  is  available  concern- 
ing the  migration  of  the  nonfarm  population 
since  1930.  It  is  apparent,  however,  that  the 
Pacific  Coast  States  no  longer  attracted  large 
numbers  of  people  from  the  East  and  Middle 
AVest,  except  casual  laborers  who  were  no 
longer  welcome.  The  suburban  movement  al- 
ready in  evidence  during  the  twenties  appar- 
ently continued  in  most  parts  of  the  counti-y. 

Tf>e  transients. — The  number  of  transients 
undoubtedly  increased  rapidly  during  the 
early  thirties.  The  Committee  on  Care  of 
Transient  and  Homeless  estimated  that  there 
were  more  than  1  million  homeless  transients 
in  this  country  in  the  early  months  of  1933.- 
Xo  exact  comparison  with  earlier  conditions  is 
possible.  It  soon  became  ap2:)arent  that  local 
resources  were  inadequate  to  provide  for  the 
steadily  increasing  lunnber  of  transient  unem- 
ployed. Tlie  transient  problem  had  become  so 
serious  by  autunui  of  1932  that  the  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Act  of  May  1033  provided 
for  Federal  aid.  These  transients  were  mainly 
young  people,  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  unat- 
tached individuals  being  less  than  35  years  of 
age.  About  SO  percent  of  the  heads  of  transient 
family  groups  were  under  45  years  of  age.  Un- 
attached transients  came  principally  from  east 
of  the  INIississippi  River,  particularly  fi-om 
Xew  York.  Pennsylvania.  Ohio.  Illinois,  and 
^Michigan.  Massachusetts.  Missouri,  Oklaho- 
ma. Texas,  and  California  were  other  im- 
portant States  of  origin.  Transient  family 
groups,  on  the  other  hand,  came  mainly  from 
the  Southwest — Texas.  Oklahoma,  Arkansas, 
^Missouri,  and  Kansas.  California  in  the  Far 
AYest  and  Illinois,  Xew  York,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania in  the  Xortheast  were  the  other  jirincij^al 
areas  of  origin. 

The  clepression  transients  traveled  from  city 
to  citv  in  search  of  employment.  Usually  they 
lacked  a  definite  destination,  drifting  aiailessly 
from  place  to  place.  Their  movements  were 
governed  by  vague  runiors  of  work  and  by  un- 
rest. There  was  a  tendency  for  the  Eastern 
States  to  lose,  and  for  the  States  of  the  West 
and  Southwest  to  gain  transients;  but  the 
movement  consisted  chiefly  of  aimless  cross- 
currents of  travel.  In  the  words  of  a  report 
of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administra- 
tion, "the  migration  of  a  considerable  part  of 
the  transient  relief  population  appears  to  have 
been  a  waste  of  effort.    Much  of  the  movement 

'  Thpsp  statements  are  confirmed  by  Beck.  P.  G.,  and 
Forsttr.  M.  C.  Six  Rural  Problem  Areas,  Federal  Emergency 
Relief  Administration.  193.5. 

-  Webb.  John.  "The  Transient  Unemployed",  M<tnthhi  Re- 
pcrt  of  the  Felerrl  Emeniency  Relief  Administration,  Jan.  1 
through  Jan.  Kl.  1936. 


was  away  from  urban  areas  that  from  the 
point  of  view  of  economic  development  were 
more  likely  to  afford  employment  than  were 
the  areas  which  particularly  attracted  the 
transient.  As  business  and  industry  recover, 
it  may  be  expected  that  many  of  the  depres- 
sion transients  will  return  to  areas  similar  to 
the  ones  they  left."  ^ 

In  contrast  to  the  migration  of  the  prede- 
pression  decade,  which  was  primarily  a  migra- 
tion of  hope,  the  clepression  migration  was  a 
migration  of  despair.  During  the  twenties 
people  left  their  home  communities  in  search 
of  real  or  imaginary  opportunities  elsewhere. 
There  were  exceptions  to  this,  such  as  the  mi- 
gration from  Montana,  but  in  general  people 
were  then  attracted  by  the  greater  economic 
opportunity  believed  to  exist  in  other  areas, 
rather  than  expelled  from  their  home  com- 
munities by  inability  to  make  a  living.  Many 
of  the  depression  migrants  took  to  the  road  be- 
cause there  was  no  opportunity  at  home.  The 
migration  from  the  drought -stricken  States  of 
the  Great  Plains  illustrates  this.  It  is  true 
that  opportunities  elsewhere  were  slight  or 
even  nonexistent,  but  this  had  not  been  demon- 
strated so  clearly  as  the  lack  of  opportunity 
at  home. 

The  depression  also  witnessed  a  change  in 
attitude  toward  migrants.  As  unemployment 
mounted  and  relief  expenditures  multiplied, 
migrants  were  no  longer  welcomed  but  wei-e 
regarded  as  potential  liabilities.  Two  States, 
California  and  Florida,  refused  admittance  to 
persons  unable  to  establish  their  financial  in- 
dependence. AVhen  employment  o]")port  unities 
vanished,  welcome  also  disappeared. 

Recent  estimates  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  indicate  increased  migration 
from  farms  to  cities,  beginning  in  1935.  Other 
data  indicate  a  i-esumplion  of  urban  popula- 
tion growth. ■*  We  will  leturn  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  outlook  for  future  mobility  after 
a  somewhat  more  detailed  analysis  of  recent 
population  movements,  and  a  consideration  of 
conditions  controlling  th.ese  changes. 

2.  Analysis  of  Net  Population 
Changes  in  Different  Areas 

Factors  in  Population  Change 

The  stork  and  the  grim  reaper  are  agents 
of  population  redistribution  as  well  as  the 
open  road  and  the  railway.  Varying  rates  of 
births  and  deaths  are  reflected  in  natural 
population  changes.  At  the  same  time  local 
movements  directly  affect  the  growth  and  de- 
cline of  different  communities.  The  processes 
of  natural  change  operate  as  slow,  invisible, 
fairly  constant  forces,  causing  the  gradual  ac- 
cumulation or  decrease  of  population  in  dif- 

'  Ibi(}..   p.    2.5. 

*  Data  on  the  year-by-yen  r  movement  of  population  in 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  collected  by  Iloward  Whipple  Green,  show  a 
re.sumption  of  population  increase  in  that  citv  beffinning  with 
1933,  after  an  earlier  decline  from  the  1930  level. 


Population  /'roblent-i 

ferent  areas.  The  shifl  of  tlie  people  from 
place  to  i)lace  is  oonspieiioiis  and  often  brinjrs 
about  rapid  c'liaii<re.s. 

Sometimes  the  flow  of  miirration  merely 
tends  to  restore  an  equilibrium  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  people  tiiat  would  otherwise  be 
tlisturbed  throujrh  diirerenlial  I'ates  of  re[)ro- 
dnetion.  In  other  cases,  the  ell'ects  of  miirra- 
tion are  more  positive,  resultinjj  in  a  new  pat- 
tern of  population  distribution.  In  either  case, 
mijjfratory  movements  may  influence  birth 
rates  ami  death  rates.  tlirou<jh  chanires  in  the 
ajre  and  sex  composition  of  different  communi- 
ties. an<l  tiiron<rli  more  sul)tle  chan<res  in  so- 
cial attitudes  and  characteristics.  Clian<res  in 
the  <reo<xrap]iical  location  of  people  are  con- 
stantly takinjr  place  tliroufrh  the  interaction 
of  these  two  factors:  (1)  Natural  increase  or 
decrease,  and  (2)  migration.  Apain,  these 
factors  influence  and  ai'e  influenced  by  eco- 
nomic and  social  ]>rocesses. 

Areas  of  Population  Increase,  li»20-.'{0 

The  relative  importance  of  the  component 
elements  in  population  chaufre  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  States  during  the  decade 
1920-30  is  shown  in  fijrure  4.  In  this  chart, 
"natural  chan<je''  represents  the  immediate 
effects  of  cruile  birth  rates  and  death  rates 
durinjr  the  period  in  (luestion;  "international 
migration"  represents  accessions  to  each  area 
of  immigrants  entering  the  United  States  be- 
tween 1S120  and  1030;  "internal  migration" 
re]iresent-;  the  net  result  of  intercliange  of  peo- 
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pie  between  States.     The  areas  used  here  are 
selected  by  grouping  States  with  similar  demo 
graphic  treiuls. 

Wide  geographic  variations  in  i)o|;ulation 
chaiig.'  are  evident.  The  mo.st  rajtid  increases 
during  the  twenties  occui'red   in   three  areas: 

(1)  New  York.  Connecticut,  and  New  Jersev: 

(2)  the  Great  Lakes  States;  and  (3)  the  Far 
AVest.  In  the  first  of  these  areas  all  three  fac- 
tors contributed  substantially  to  the  increase; 
in  the  .second  the  increase  consisted  largely 
of  natural  change;  in  the  third,  of  interstate 
migialion.  In  some  areas,  notably  in  vleoi-gia 
and  Soutii  Carolina,  out-movements  nearly 
balanced  natural  increase,  so  tiiat  there  was 
little  net  change. 

During  the  decade  1920-30  urban  areas  ab- 
sorbed more  than  85  i)ercent  of  the  total  in- 
crease in  po[)ulation.  The  remainder  was  dis- 
tributed through  rural  nonfaini  ten-itorj'. 
chiefly  that  adjacent  to  metroi)olitan  centers. 
The  net  movement  from  farms,  involving  from 
.51/2  to  0  million  persons,  exceeded  the  natural 
increase  by  more  than  one-thir<l.  Conse 
quently  the  farm  population  sustained  a  net 
loss  of  more  than  a  million  i)ersons  during  the 
decade.  On  the  other  hand,  natural  increase 
accounted  for  only  4.j  percent  of  the  reported 
increase  in  tlie  urban  poi)ulation.  The  num- 
ber of  migrants  to  cities  from  rural  areas  and 
from  foreign  countries  about  e(|ualed  the  ex- 
cess of  births  over  deaths.  Tlie  rest  of  the 
apiiaivnt  increase  was  du.'  to  change  in  classi- 
fication. 


POPULATION     MOVEMENTS 


fifWfiorf^  r>  jff-tttf  i^m  S^To^o'  'FriOf-cei   Oo/^m.'loe 


FiGCRE  4.— Total  population  change  by  groups  of  States,  1920-30. 
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Only  14  States  gained  more  people  than  tliey 
lost  between  1920  and  1930.  As  already  noted, 
these  States  comprise  three  main  areas:  (1) 
New  York,  Connecticut,  and  New  Jersey;  (2) 
three  Gi'eat  Lakes  States — Ohio,  Illinois, 
Michigan;  and  (3)  five  Far  Western  States — 
California,  Oregon.  Washington.  Arizona,  and 
Nevada.  The  latter  States  gained  2.100.000 
j)ersons.  California  alone  attracted  more  peo- 
ple than  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Connecti- 
cut combined.  The  movement  of  population 
into  California — nearly  2  million  persons — was 
the  largest  e\'er  recorded  for  any  State  in  a 
single  decade.  Of  this  number,  1,650,000  came 
from  other  States,  and  about  300.000  of  those 
coming  from  other  countries  to  the  United 
States  during  this  period  settled  in  California. 

The  population  of  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  Connecticut  increased  through  migration 
to  the  extent  of  1.900.000  persons,  about  780.000 
of  whom  were  foreign-born  immigrants  arriv- 
ing since  1920.  This  area  also  attracted  more 
native  American  migrants  from  other  States 
than  any  other  east  of  California. 

The  Great  Lakes  States  gained  1,300,000  per- 
sons, including  about  600.000  foreign-bom  im- 
migrants. The  movement  into  Michigan  was 
exceeded  in  volume  only  by  that  into  Cali- 
fornia and  New  York.  Nearly  one-half  of  the 
migrants  to  the  Great  Lakes  area  went  to 
Michigan,  mainly  to  seek  employment  in  the 
automobile  and  allied  industries.  In  contrast 
to  the  other  States  in  the  area,  Indiana  sus- 
tained a  net  loss  through  migration  of  native- 
born;  but  this  net  out-movement  of  native-born 
persons  was  about  counterbalanced  by  the  ar- 
rival of  foreign-born  immigrants. 

Texas,  Florida,  Maryland,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  were  the  other  areas  with  a  net 
gain  in  population  through  migration.  Mi- 
grants to  Texas  were  attracted  mainly  by  the 
developing  oil  industry  and  the  expansion  of 
cotton  cultivation.  Florida's  climate  and  ex- 
panding agriculture  drew  most  of  its  migrants. 
The  increase  in  Maryland  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  reflects  the  growth  of  population  in 
Baltimore  and  the  National  Capital. 

Areas  of  Emigration,  1920-30 

Every  agricultural  State,  except  Oregon, 
Texas,  and  Florida,  lost  bj'  migration  in  this 
decade;  but  only  two  (^Montana  and  Vermont  ^) 
lost  more  through  net  interstate  movements 
than  the  number  added  through  natural  in- 
crease. Net  out-migration  to  other  States 
equaled  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  natural  in- 
crease in  nine  other  States — ^Nlaine,  New 
Hampshire,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Georgia 
(where  the  net  loss  was  equal  to  95  percent  of 
the  natural  increase).  Arkansas,  Iowa,  North 
Dakota,  and  Idaho.  The  two  main  areas  from 
which  people  were  moving — the  States  south  of 

'"  Net  decrease  of  population  in  Vei'mont  during  the  twenties 
was  prevented  by  the  rolatvely  small  accession  of  forr-ign- 
born,  mostly  from  Canada. 


the  Ohio  and  Potomac  Rivers  and  east  of  the 
Mississippi  Eiver,  except  Florida ;  and  the 
States  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
Mississippi  River,  except  Arizona  and  Texas — 
each  lost  about  1,700.000  persons.  Northern 
New  England  and  Pennsylvania  lost  about 
115,000  and  390.000  persons,  respectively,  al- 
though these  losses  wei'e  partly  offset  by  acces- 
sions^ of  45,000  and  200.000  foreign-born 
immigrants. 

It  is  significant  that  all  of  the  New  England 
States  except  Connecticut  were  areas  of  emi- 
gration during  the  twenties.  In  Massachusetts 
and  Rhode  Island  the  net  emigration  charac- 
teristic of  much  of  the  nineteenth  century  had 
been  reversed  about  1900  as  a  result  of  new  in- 
dustrial developments.  The  reappearance  in 
the  twenties  of  a  net  population  loss  through 
migration  reflects  expansion  of  industrial  areas 
outside  New  England.  The  arrival  of  225,000 
foreign-born  immigrants  between  1920  and 
1930  more  than  offset  the  net  migration  of 
about  160.000  jiersons  from  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island,  but  accessions  of  this  sort  can- 
not be  expected  in  the  future.  By  contrast,  the 
migration  in  and  out  of  North  Carolina  nearly 
balanced,  undoubtedly  as  a  result  of  the  devel- 
oping textile  industi-y  in  the  Piedmont  area. 

Louisiana  had  the  smallest  net  out-migration 
of  any  of  the  Southern  States.  This  State  has 
long  been  characterized  by  an  unusually  stable 
population,  neither  receiving  nor  sending  forth 
manj'  migrants  in  exchange  with  other  States. 
Since  1900  the  average  jjroportion  of  the  native 
white  population  born  in  the  State  but  living 
in  other  States  has  been  smaller  for  Louisiana 
than  for  any  other  State  except  California. 
In  1930  Louisiana  was  still  found  among  the 
States  with  relatively  small  losses  to  other 
States  through  emigration,  along  with  Cali- 
fornia, Texas,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  North 
Carolina,  and  Florida. 

The  Increasing  Concentration  of  the  Population 

Two  other  important  trends  in  population 
distribution  between  1920  and  1930  should  be 
noted.  First,  more  cities  and  counties  lost  pop- 
ulation than  had  ever  done  so  during  any  pre- 
vious intercensal  period.  ]\Iore  than  40  per- 
cent of  the  counties  in  the  United  States  de- 
creased in  population  during  this  decade. 
"\^niile  the  largest  losses  were  in  the  farm  popu- 
lation, nearly  half  the  villages  with  less  than 
2.500  inhabitants  and  one-fifth  of  the  cities 
with  less  than  100.000  inhabitants  decreased  in 
population.  Increase  was  concentrated  in  a 
relatively  few  areas;  the  large  cities  and  their 
metropolitan  areas  drew  people  not  only  from 
farms  but  also  from  smaller  cities.  Nearly  all 
of  the  rapidly  growing  small  cities  were  "sat- 
ellites" of  larger  cities;  that  is,  they  were  lo- 
cated within  a  metropolitan  area.  The  popula- 
tion of  these  satellite  cities  increased  36  percent 
between  1920  and  1930,  as  compared  with  an 
increase  of  19  percent  for  the  nonsatellite  cities. 


Population  Problems 

The  Centrifugal  Trend  of  Metropolitan  Population:? 

Secondly,  within  tlie  areas  where  popuhitiou 
was  increasin<x  rapidly,  there  was  at  the  same 
time  a  <renei-al  movement  from  the  central  citj- 
to  the  immediate  environs.  The  population  in 
the  territory  adjacent  to  the  central  cities  of 
the  metropolitan  areas  increased  twice  as  rap- 
idly as  (hat  in  the  central  cities  themselves. 
This  was  ])rol)al)ly  due  in  part  to  the  actual 
movement  of  okl  residents  who  had  formerly 
lived  in  the  central  cities,  and  in  part  to  the 
settlement  of  incomiiij;  migrants  in  the  en- 
virons rather  than  in  the  city  proper.  In  gen- 
eral, within  the  metropolitan  areas,  the  smaller 
the  i)lace  the  more  rapi<l  the  rate  of  increase: 
the  suburban  country  districts  grew  even  faster 
than  the  satellite  cities. 

Available  data  indicate  that  this  suburban 
trend  continued  during  the  5  years  followinir 
1930.  Unfortunately,  these  data  do  not  make 
possible  an  analysis  comparaI)le  to  that  shown 
for  the  years  19-i()-30.  The  coiUrast  would  be 
especially  interesting,  due  to  stopi)age  of  net 
immigration  from  ai)road,  and  to  the  tenilency 
for  people  to  leave  many  of  the  areas  that  had 
attracted  them  during  the  twenties. 

3.  The  Migration  Record  of  Diflferent  Areas 

Migration  History  as  Revealed  by  .State-of-Hirth 
and  State-of-Residence  Data 

Although  the  relative  atti-acting  antl  holding 
jiower  of  States  has  varied  from  time  to  time 
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during  the  past  century,  certain  States  have 
been  consistently  areas  of  absorption,  and 
others  have  been  areas  of  ditfusion.  A  few 
have  been  areas  of  high  imerchange  of  po|)ula- 
tion,  both  giving  and  receiving  large  numbers 
of  people.  Three  States  besides  those  of  the 
Far  West  have  been  constant  centers  of  attrac- 
tion and  absorption  of  native  iiopulation.  re- 
ceiving more  |)ersoiis  than  they  liave  lost:  New 
Jersey  in  the  Xortheast.  Michigan  in  the  Great 
Lakes  area.  Florida  in  the  Soutiieast.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  northern  New  England  States, 
Pemisylvania.  and  all  of  the  Southern  States 
east  of  the  Mississippi  and  south  of  the  Poto- 
mac and  Ohio  Rivers,  except  Florida,  have 
contiiuially  lost  more  peo])le  than  they  have 
gained.  More  recently,  areas  of  net  emigration 
have  appeared  in  ^Middle  and  Western  States, 
which  were  i)reviously  areas  of  gain.  By  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War  the  Corn  Belt  States 
were  losing  more  persons  than  they  were  gain- 
ing; by  1900  the  area  of  loss  had' extended  to 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Minnesota;  by  1930  all 
the  States  west  of  the  Mississipi)i  River  except 
the  three  Pacific  Coast  States  and  Arizona  and 
Nevada  were  losing  more  people  than  they 
were  gaining  through  migration. 

New  York,  Ohio,  and  Illinois  are  representa- 
tive of  the  States  which  liave  both  received 
and  sent  out  large  numbers  of  i)eo]>le.  In  1930, 
1,500.000  jiersons  born  in  New  York  were  liv- 
ing in  other  States,  compared  with  1.40().()0() 
born  in  other  States  but   liviiiir  in  New  York. 


Figure  5.— Percentage  of  the  total  population  born  in  each  State  living  in  other  States,  10:J0. 
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eof  Ifie  Nat'onal  /Resources  Comm.ttae 

Figure  6. — Percentage  of  the  total  population  living  in  each  State,  1930,  which  was  born  in  that  State. 
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At  tlie  same  time  the  net  loss  in  p()|>ulati()ii  of 
Oliio  from  luijrratioii  was  only  'JOO.OOO.  al- 
tlioiifrh  more  than  1.400,000  Ohio-born  citizens 
were  livinjj;  elsewliere.  In  Illinois  the  f!;r()ss 
m()\enuMit  in  and  out  of  the  State  was  even 
lar^rer.  hut  the  net  pain  was  small.  One  mil- 
lion seven  hiiiulivd  ihousanil  in-miiiraiUs  were 
nearly  halancetl  hy  l.tJOO.OOO  out-migrants. 

Variation  among  States  in  the  percentage 
of  native  sons  and  daughters  living  in  other 
areas  in  1930  is  shown  in  figure  5.  Variation 
in  the  extent  to  which  the  present  population  of 


each  State  is  made  up  of  persons  born  in  that 
State  is  shown  in  figure  6.  Gains  and  losses  in 
population  througii  interstate  migration  be- 
tween r.H)0  and  l!i.')()  are  indicated  by  figure  7. 
The  areas  in  whicli  the  migrant.s  to  certain 
States  were  born,  and  the  areas  in  which  mi- 
grants from  these  vStates  are  located  apjwar 
on  a  series  of  maps  (figs.  8  a-f).  They  serve 
to  illustrate  variations  iu  the  migration  rec- 
ord of  different  States  as  revealed  by  an 
analysis  of  census  data  on  the  State  of  birth 
and  State  of  residence  of  the  1030  population. 
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Redirection  of  Emigration  in  Recent 
Decades:  Vermont  and  Kentucky 

The  migration  records  of  the  native  sons  of 
Vermont  and  of  Kentucky  are  closely  parallel. 
During  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
migration  from  Vermont  was  directed  jsri- 
marily  to  the  agricultural  States  of  the  Middle 
West.  In  1870  nearly  one-half  of  the  persons 
born  in  Vermont  and  living  elsewhere  resided 
in  the  Nortli  Central  States,  but  in  1930  only 
one-tenth  of  the  migrants  from  Vermont  were 


located  in  this  area.  Meanwhile  the  number 
of  native  Vermonters  living  in  the  other  New 
England  States  more  than  doubled,  indicating 
that  the  early  agricultural  migration  has  been 
replaced  by  a  drift  to  ui'ban  industrial  areas. 
Similarly,  the  early  movement  of  native  Ken- 
tuckians  was  primarily  to  the  West  and  North- 
west. About  the  turn  of  the  century  the  fill- 
ing up  of  Oklahoma  and  Texas  attracted  a  con- 
siderable number,  but  by  1930  the  industrial 
cities  around  the  Great  Lakes  constituted  the 
main  centers  of  attraction. 
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Movements  In  and  Out  of  New  York 

Xew  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania 
present  interest in<jr  cimtrasts  in  niigratioii  his- 
tory. New  Yorlc  liiis  always  been  an  area  of 
hifih  mobility,  both  in  and  ont ;  New  Jersey 
has  consistently  attracted  more  people  than  it 
lias  lost.  Penn.sylvania  has  continually  lost  a 
large  proportion  of  its  native-born,  but  at  the 
same  time  has  attracted  a  larjre  foreign-born 
population  which  has  partially  offset  this  loss. 

About  40  percent  of  tlie  ]ieople  livin<r  in  New 
York  State  in  1!):50  were  born  outside  the  State. 
Those  born   in  the  State  numbeivd   7.80().()00; 


those  born  in  otlier  Stales,  1,400,()()0;  and  those 
born  in  foreign  countries,  3,300,000.  At  the 
same  time  1.500.000  persons  born  in  New  York 
Slate  were  living  in  other  States.  Most  of  the 
interstate  migrants,  bdlh  to  and  from  New 
York  State,  were  located  in  urban  areas  in 
1930.  This  was  in  each  case  about  -i  out  of 
5.  Of  those  coming  into  New  York,  a  fourth 
came  from  the  South,  a  third  from  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  and  a  fifth  each  from 
New  PZngland  and  the  .Middle  AVest.  The  mi- 
grants from  New  England  and  New  Jersey 
came  largelj'   from  uil)aii  communities,  those 
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from  the  South  and  Middle  West  came  largely 
from  farms.  Thus  about  1,200.000  native-born 
New  Yorkers  have  moved  to  the  urban  areas  of 
other  States,  while  the  cities  and  towns  of 
New  York  have  attracted  an  equivalent  num- 
ber from  other  States,  many  of  whoni  have 
come  from  rural  territorj'. 

The  composition  of  the  population  of  New 
York  City  illustrates,  even  better  than  that  of 
New  York  State  as  a  whole,  the  tendency  for 
urban  populations  to  be  recruited  from  rural 
areas.  In  this  case,  however,  the  mijiration 
has  been  in  large  part  drawn  from  rural  areas 


in  Europe.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  1930  pop- 
ulation of  New  York  City  was  born  outside 
the  State;  700,000  persons  had  been  born  in 
other  States  and  2,400,000  persons  in  foreign 
countries,  as  compared  with  3,800,000  persons 
born  in  New  York  State.  One-third  of  the 
native-born  migrants  to  New  York  City  were 
born  in  the  South  and  about  one-seventh  were 
born  in  the  Middle  We^it,  There  is  a  tendency 
for  those  coming  into  the  State  from  long 
distances,  especially  from  the  South,  to  set- 
tle in  New  York  City,  as  is  also  the  case  with 
migrants  from  New  Jersey.    But  those  coming 
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from  Pciuisylvaiiia  and  the  Middle  States  arc 

most  fr('(|ii('iitly  found  in  iijistato  communities. 

New  Jersey:  Area  of  Absorption 

New  Jersey,  in  eouti'ast  to  most  eastern 
States,  has  eontinually  attracted  more  ]K>opIe 
tlian  it  lias  lost  thi'oui^h  mij^ration.  Its  inter- 
chanjjfe  of  ])o|)ulation.  Iiowever,  has  been 
hir<j:ely  with  nei<ihhorinn-  States.  In  19:50,  only 
California  and  Texas  showed  a  si<rnificantly 
liifrher  projiortion  of  those  born  in  the  State 
still  livin<r  within  its  boundaries.  At  the  same 
time,  one-third  of  the  nati\e  American  i)oi)u- 


lation  livinn;  in  New  Jersey  had  come  from 
other  States;  this  ratio  was  exceeded  by  no 
.Slate  east  of  the  Mississii)i)i  except  Florida. 
Emijrrants  from  New  Jer.sey,  unlike  those 
Irom  many  Stales,  have  moved  short  distances 
only:  more  than  00  percent  of  them  were  liv- 
in<r  in  New  York  and  Pennsyhania  in  VXM). 
Api)arenlly  the  movement  from  New  .Jersey 
has  always  been  chiefly  to  neijihborinjj;  cities 
and  towns  rather  than  to  agricultural  areas. 
Similarly,  those  who  have  moved  into  New- 
Jersey  have  come  from  nearby,  chiefly  from 
Peiinsvhania  and  New  York.     No  other  State 
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except  New  Hampshire  has  drawn  so  hirge 
a  proportion  of  its  migrants  from  adjoining 
States.  New  Jersey's  location,  adjoining  two 
States  with  relatively  large  populations,  helps 
to  account  for  this  situation. 

Pennsylvania:  Area  of  Diffusion 

Contrary  to  general  opinion,  Pennsylvania 
has  always  been  an  area  of  net  loss  in  native 
population.  No  other  State  has  contributed  so 
large  a  number  of  people  to  the  rest  of  the 
Nation,  although  the  proportional  emigration 


of  those  born  in  many  States  has  been  greater. 
Moreover,  only  in  Maine,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  and  Mississippi  is  the  proportion  of 
the  resident  native  population  born  in  other 
States  lower  than  in  Pennsylvania.  The  na- 
tive migrants  as  well  as  foreign-born  immi- 
grants to  Pennsylvania  have  settled  mainly  in 
industrial  areas.  In  1930,  42  percent  of*  the 
native  immigrants  to  this  State  were  located 
in  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  although 
these  two  cities  held  only  about  one-fourth  of 
the  State's  total  population. 
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The  Attraction  of  California 

Tho  moM'iiient  of  native-born  jkm'sohs  to 
Caliloniiii  lias  been  nneciualed  in  volume  by 
similar  movements  to  any  other  State.  In 
1930  the  number  of  residents  in  California  who 
liad  been  born  in  other  States  was  more  than 
6()().()()(l  jrreater  than  the  total  population  of 
Philadelphia,  the  third  largest  city  of  the  Na- 
tion. The  number  of  j>erbons  who  wi>rp  born 
elsewhere  but  were  livin<r  in  California  in  1930 
was  about  one-third  the  total  population  of 
Canada.  Not  only  has  California  attracted 
large  numbers  of  migrants,  but  it  has  also  held 
a  very  high  pro{)ortion  of  the  persons  bora 
tliere.  Only  8  percent  of  those  born  in  Cali- 
fornia were  living  in  other  States  in  1930.  In 
contrast  to  the  movement  to  and  from  other 
States,  tliat  for  Calitornia  has  reached  all  cor- 
ners of  the  Nation.  Just  as  the  migrants  to 
this  State  have  come  from  widely  scattered 
places,  so  the  migrants  from  this  Slate  have 
been  distributed  more  evenly  througiiout  tlie 
Nation  than  those  from  any  other  State. 

Movements  of  the  Negro  Population 

Negro  migration  constitutes  a  special  aspect 
of  the  general  movement  from  south  to  north. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  92  percent 
of  the  Negro  population  of  the  United  States 
lived  in  the  South.  The  first  iinj)ortant  migra- 
tory movement  after  emanci[)ation  was  across 
the  Mississi])|)i  Kiver  to  the  newly  developed 
lands  of  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Te.xas.  The 
jjroportion  of  the  total  Negro  popidation  liv- 
ing in  the  West  South  Central  States  in- 
creased from  14  percent  in  18G0  to  20  j)ercent 
in  1910,  but  after  1910  these  States  began  to 
lose  more  Negroes  than  they  gained.  The 
westward  movement  of  the  Negro  never  in- 
volved a  hii-ge  miml)er  of  people.  In  1900, 
when  it  had  reached  its  i)eak,  only  33(),()0()  Ne- 
gi'oes  born  east  of  the  Mississippi  were  living 
to  the  west  of  that  river.  By  1930  this  had 
decreased  to  320.000,  showing  that  not  enough 
Negroes  were  moving  westward  to  rej^lace 
those  who  died  or  returned  east. 

After  1910  an  ini])ortant  change  occurred  in 
the  volume  and  direction  of  Negro  nngration. 
At  this  time  the  percentage  of  Negroes  living 
in  the  South  was  only  3  units  lower  than  the 
corresponding  ])ercenfage  in  18G0.  The  short- 
age of  labor  in  norlhern  industrial  cities  dur- 
ing the  World  V\av  attracted  huge  inimbers 
of  Negroes.  Once  begun,  the  mov(>men(  north- 
ward continued  at  an  increasing  rate  until,  in 
1930,  20  percent  of  the  total  Negro  population 
of  the  Nation  was  living  north  of  the  Mason- 
Dixon  line.  Contrary  to  the  movement  of  the 
white  population,  however,  very  few  Negroes 
have  gone  to  the  Far  West.  Only  1  jiercent  of 
all  Negroes  were  living  there  in  1930.  Even 
California  has  had  little  attraction  for  them. 
Prior  to  1900,  Negroes  were  much  less  inclined 
to  move  than  whites.    In  1900  only  one  out  of 


every  six  Negroes  resided  outside  his  State  of 
birth.  The  increase  in  niobilitj-  during  the 
past  20  yeai-s  is  revealed  by  the  fad  that,  in 
1930,  one  out  of  every  four  Negroes  had  left 
his  home  State.  At  tlie  present  time  the  pro- 
portion of  native-born  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  are  living  outside  their  States  of 
birth  is  ai)out  2  percent  higher  among  Negroes 
than  among  whites. 

The  northward  movement,  which  was  at  first 
largely  from  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  soon 
spread.  By  1930  the  lai-gest  movements  were 
from  the  deep  South — Alabama.  Mississippi, 
and  Georgia — although  large  numbers  also 
came  from  Virginia  and  the  Caroliinis.  Dur- 
ing recent  years  the  proportion  of  Negroes 
leaving  the  South  has  been  larger  than  the 
corresjwnding  proportion  of  whites. 

Much  of  the  Negro  migration  lias  been  a 
State-to-State  displacement.  By  1930,  for  ex- 
ample, 72,000  Negroes  had  moved  into  North 
Carolina  from  South  Carolina,  but  47,000  had 
moved  out  of  North  Carolina  to  Virginia  and 
Maryland.  Moi-e  than  ,50  percent  of  the  Ne- 
groes leaving  South  (^irolina.  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  and  Louisiana  have  settled 
in  other  southern  States,  while  aliout  90  per- 
cent of  those  leaving  Kentucky  and  65  percent 
of  those  leaving  Virginia  and  Teiniessee  have 
settled  in  the  North.  At  the  same  time  there 
has  been  considerable  n.iigration  directly  from 
the  deep  South  to  the  North. 

The  northward  migration  of  Negroes  has 
been  almost  entirely  to  large  urban  centers.  In 
1930,  88  percent  of  the  Negro  po])ulation  of  tho 
North  lived  in  cities.  The  situation  in  the 
South  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  this;  only 
32  percent  of  all  southern  Negroes  live  in  cities. 
The  ])ercentage  of  .southern  Negroes  who  ai'e 
found  in  cities  has  been  I'ising.  but  the  iii-o])or- 
tion  of  the  southern  whit(>  poi)ulalion  livin<r  in 
cities  has  been  increasing  still  more  rapidly,  so 
that  the  projiortion  of  Negroes  in  the  popula- 
tion of  most  southern  cities  has  been  decreasing. 

The  Growth  of  Cities:  Sources  of  Population  .Supply 

E.xtensive  migration  has  accelerated  the 
rapid  urbanization  of  the  Nation.  Seventy- 
five  of  the  93  cities  with  more  than  100,0<")0 
jiopulation  in  1930  had  received  at  least  one- 
third  of  their  total  po])ulation  from  foreign 
countries  or  from  States  other  than  that  in 
which  the  city  is  located.  An  ai)preciable 
number  even  of  tho.se  boi-n  in  the  same  States 
came  from  outside  these  cities.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  southern 
cities,  a  large  share  of  the  1930  population  of 
all  large  cities  (ranging  from  30  to  80  percent 
for  the  individual  cities)  was  born  elsewhere 
(see  figs.  9  and  lOa-b).  The  cities  at  either 
end  of  the  scale  atford  interesting  contrasts. 
In  20  large  cities  (9  of  them  southern)  two- 
thirds  or  more  of  the  jiopulatiou  was  born  in 
the  same  State  in  which  the  cities  are  located. 
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In  9  other  large  cities  (6  of  them  on  tlie  Pacific 
coast)  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  total  poi)iila- 
tion  was  horn  in  other  States  or  in  foreign 
countries. 

In  general,  the  cities  east  of  the  Mississippi 
have  a  large  fraction  of  their  population 
(usually  at  least  half  of  the  total)  born  in  the 
State  of  residence.  Many  of  the  cities  north 
of  the  Mason-Dixon  Line  have  also  large  pro- 
portions of  foreign-horn  innnigrants.  In  most 
of  the  southeastern  cities  (except  those  in 
Florida)  the  ])()pulation  has  grown  chiefly  l)y 
natui-al  increase  and  hy  migration  from  within 
the  State  where  the  city  is  located.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  cities  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  on  the  other  hand,  is  largely  native- 
born,  but  has  been  drawn  from  other  States 
than  the  one  in  wliich  the  ])resent  city  of  resi- 
dence is  located.  Without  its  po])ulation  born 
outside  California.  Los  Angeles  would  in  1930 
have  been  a  city  of  ii.")().(K)()  people,  instead  of 
the  fifth  hu-irestcilv  in  llie  United  States  with 
a  total  population  of  l,:i;58,000. 

Many  of  the  northeastern  and  north  central 
cities  have  gained  one-third  or  more  of  their 
native  in-migrant  population  from  the  South, 
especially  fi'om  Kentucky.  Tennessee,  Missis- 
sippi. Ahd)ania.  and  Geoi-gia.  The  native  in- 
migrant  population  of  the  lai-ge  cities  of  the 
Far  West,  with  the  exception  of  San  Francisco, 
has  been  drawn  laigelv  from  the  agricultural 
States  of  the  Middle  West. 


The  foreign-horn. — The  rapid  growth  of 
large  cities  in  the  ])ast  has  been  due  to  a  con- 
siderable extern  to  immigration  from  other 
countries,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1910 
more  than  25  percent  of  the  population  was 
foreign-born  in  nearly  one-half  (41  out  of 
!>3)  of  the  cities  that  in  UKiO  had  more  than 
inO.DOO  residents.  In  four  large  cities.  New 
York,  Fall  River.  Lowell,  and  New  Bedford, 
the  foreign-born  con.stituted  more  than  40 
percent  of  the  total  population  at  that  time. 
Since  then  the  foreign-born  have  formed  a 
declining  i)r<)|)ortion  of  the  population.  In 
1!>.'50  they  c<>m[)rised  more  than  -J.")  percent  of 
the  total  population  in  only  21  of  the  i)o  large 
cities.  Somerville.  Mass..  is  the  only  city  of 
more  than  100,000  ])opulation  in  which  the 
foreign-born  were  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
total  i)opulation  in  11):?0  than  in  1910.  The 
growth  in  jiopulation  of  all  other  large  cities 
has  been  coming  in  increasing  pr(j[)orlion  from 
native-born  persons. 

Moremcnts  of  natire-horn  to  cifien. — The  in- 
crease in  population  of  the  cities  of  New 
England.  excey)t  for  those  in  Connecticut,  lias 
come  in  an  increasing  proportion  from  the 
State  in  which  the  city  is  located."*    Only  Cam- 

"Tlie  rolntivp  inrroasc  In  the  number  of  persons  horn  in 
till'  Stale  where  the  eit.v  is  located  of  course  includes  the 
natural  iiicriase  of  the  cit.v.  as  wi'll  as  migrants  from  other 
parts  of  the  Stale.  X  city  located  near  a  State  boundary 
inl^ht  be  expected  to  draw  migrants  from  the  neighboring 
State,  due  niereiy  to  its  geoprapliic  location,  but  this  factor 
is  of  major   importance  in  only  a   few  instances. 


FOReiGN  COUNTRIES 


FiouHE  lOa— Cities  u(  1(X),000  to  200,000  population:  percentage  of  total  popttlation,  1930,  born  in  State  o[  residence,  other  Stales,  and  foreign  countries. 
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bridge,  Mass.,  showed  an  increase  between  1910 
and  1930  in  the  proportion  of  its  population 
born  in  other  States,  and  this  increase  was 
negligible. 

The  cities  of  Connecticut,  however,  are  simi- 
lar to  those  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania.  All  of  the  21  large  cities  in 
these  four  States,  except  Jersey  City,  drew  a 
proportionately  larger  part  of  their  increase  in 
native  population  from  outside  the  State  be- 
tween 1910  and  1930  than  prior  to  1910.  Ten 
of  these  cities  drew  a  larger  share  of  their 
increase  in  population  between  1910  and  1930 
from  other  States  than  from  the  State  where 
they  are  located. 

Although  the  cities  in  the  Great  Lakes  States 
obtained  an  increasing  proportion  of  their  pop- 
ulation growth  from  other  States,  only  in  Oliio 
and  Michigan  was  the  number  of  such  persons 
significantly  larger  than  the  number  gained 
from  the  State  in  which  the  city  is  located. 
Aki'on  received  a  larger  proportion  of  its  in- 
crease in  population  from  outside  the  State 
than  any  other  large  city  in  the  United  States. 
From  1910  to  1930  the  percentage  of  its  total 
population  born  in  other  States  inci'eased  from 
17  to  40.  Detroit,  with  an  increase  from  13 
to  31  percent,  was  a  close  second. 


Growth  of  the  cities  west  of  the  Mississippi 
Eiver,  1910-30,  was  of  an  entirely  different 
character.  Only  5  of  the  20  large  cities  in  this 
area  drew  a  larger  proportion  of  their  increase 
in  population  from  outside  the  State  than  from 
within.  Four  of  tliese  cities  were  in  Califor- 
nia; the  other  was  St.  Louis,  Mo.  In  all  the 
remaining  large  cities  the  proportion  of  out-of- 
State  migrants  decreased  between  1910  and 
1930.  In  general,  except  for  the  five  cities  men- 
tioned, the  large  urban  centers  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  did  not  have  sufficient  attractive 
power  during  these  20  years  to  draw  migrants 
from  long  distances. 

The  pattern  of  growth  of  most  large  cities  in 
the  Southern  States,  except  for  Florida  and 
North  Carolina,  was  similar  to  that  of  the  cities 
west  of  tlie  Mississippi  River.  The  growth  of 
industry  in  the  towns  of  the  Piedmont  area  of 
North  Carolina  and  the  climatic  attractiveness 
of  Florida  enabled  the  cities  of  those  two 
States  to  draw  a  large  proportion  of  their  pop- 
idation  increase  from  other  States.  Due 
mainly  to  the  northward  migration  of  Negroes, 
Richmond,  Norfolk,  and  Baltimore  obtained  a 
larger  share  of  their  population  increase  from 
out  of  the  State  than  from  within.  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  because  it  is  the  National  Capital, 
has  drawn  an  increasing  proportion  of  its  pop- 
ulation from  the  rest  of  the  country. 
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Figure  10b.— Cities  o(  aiu.uuo  population  and  over:  percentage  of  total  population,  1930,  born  in  State  of  residence,  other  States  and  foreign  countries. 
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Prospects  for  Future  City  Growth 

It  is  obvious  tliiit  tlie  slowing  clown  of  pop- 
uliUioii  frrowtli  in  tlie  Nation  as  a  wliolc  will 
also  involve  a  general  slowintr  down  ol"  llic  in- 
crease of  city  popnlalion.  Moreover,  tlie  trend 
toward  ni'ban  concentration  lias  already  fxone 
so  far  that  it  jn-ohahly  will  not  be  projected  at 
the  same  rate  far  into  the  future. 

With  tlie  virtual  cessation  of  immigration 
and  the  rapid  decline  in  natural  increase  which 
is  esiiecially  characteristic  of  urban  conununi- 
ties,  there  will  be  nnich  more  competition 
amon<r  cities  to  attract  the  decreasing  number 
of  available  migrants.  During  the  past  cen- 
turj%  the  number  of  migrants  has  been  so  large 
that  an  ai)preciable  number  have  gone  even  to 
areas  of  meager  opportunity,  so  tliat  all  parts 
of  the  Nation  have  shaied  in  the  increase  in 
jiopulation.  In  the  future  this  will  not  be  the 
case  uidess  immigration  bars  are  let  down, 
which  is  luilikely.  Instead  of  a  geiu'ral  scat- 
tering of  the  population,  the  movements  of  the 
future  will  probably  be  toward  relativeh'  few 
areas.  Will  the  large  metropolitan  areas  be- 
come more  densely  ])opulated  while  the  popu- 
lation of  the  smaller  cities  and  rui'al  ai'eas 
remains  nearly  stationary,  or  will  economic 
op])ort unities  in  the  latter  lie  sufficiently  in- 
crease<l  by  the  decentralization  of  industry  to 
balance  the  pulling  power  of  the  large  cities? 

A  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question  would 
involve  an  analysis  of  the  relative  economic 
o]i]i<)rt unities  of  different  cities  and  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  report.  But.  insofar  as  eco- 
nomic op])oi-t unities  are  rellected  in  the  source 
and  i-ate  of  increase  of  the  urban  ]>opulation, 
and  insofar  as  the  economic  trends  jirevailing 
from  1910  to  1930  continue  witliout  major 
alteration  into  the  future,  the  probable  rate 
of  growth  of  hii-ge  cities  during  the  next  few 
decades  is  indicated  by  the  foregoing  analysis. 
It  should  be  understood  that  the  following  in- 
ferences apply  only  to  tlie  cities  of  each  area 
considered  as  a  group,  and  that  the  population 
changes  of  certain  individual  cities  may  be 
entirely  different. 

The  large  cities  of  tlie  New  York  metropol- 
itan area,  including  Pennsylvania,  and  those 
near  the  Great  Lake.x  may  be  expe<-ted  to 
attract  a  large  proportion  of  the  available  mi- 
grants. It  is  possible,  liowever,  that  a  perma- 
nent decline  in  the  relative  importance  of  for- 
eign commerce  may  change  this.  Gi'owth  of 
the  large  cities  in  California  and  Florida  will 
depend  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the  level 
of  per  capita  income  in  the  Nation.  With  the 
return  of  ])rosperity  the  number  of  ])eople 
moving  to  these  two  ai-eas  may  once  more 
increase.  A  continued  increase  in  the  urban 
population  of  North  Carolina  will  depend 
largely  upo;i  the  rapidity  with  which  the  tex- 
tile industry  develops  in  that  area.  In  any 
case  the  cities  in  this  section  will  probablv  not 


attract    an    appreciable    number    of    migrants 
from  outside  the  surrounding  region. 

If  recent  trends  contimie,  the  lai'ge  cities  of 
New  England,  except  in  Connecticut,  the  large 
cities  west  of  the  Mississipjii  River,  with  the 
jKKSsible  exception  of  those  in  California,  and 
the  large  cities  of  the  South,  with  the  excep- 
tions noted  id)ove,  will  depend  more  and  more 
upon  their  own  natural  increase  and  migration 
from  other  localities  within  the  State  for  their 
growtli  in  numbers.  This  means  inevitably  a 
slower  rate  of  growth  than  in  the  past,  and 
for  some  cities  a  decrease  in  population. 

A  marked  decrease  in  the  rate  of  growth 
of  many  cities,  while  necessitating  certain  eco- 
nomic adjustments  and  having  a  depressing 
effect  on  local  jiride,  will  ]n-ovide  an  o])portu- 
nity  for  the  im])rovement  of  municipal  admin- 
istration. Slums  can  be  cleared,  health  facil- 
ities iiii])roved,  parks  and  jilaygrounds  ])!•()- 
vided.  tiaflic  congestion  eliminated  by  street 
and  boulevard  cliajiges,  so  that  cities  will  be- 
come more  pleasant  places  in  which  to  live. 
Perhaps  cities  will  in  the  future  take  pride  in 
the  healthful  and  pleasing  environment  pro- 
vided for  their  residents,  rather  than  in  the 
rapidity  with  which  their  population  is  in- 
creasing. 

4.  The  Search  for  Greater  Economic 
Opporfunily  or  .Security — 
Before  and  During  the  Depression 

Did  the  migrants  of  the  twenties  move  to 
communities  that  were,  on  the  whole,  better  off 
economically  toward  the  end  of  the  decade 
than  those  from  which  they  departed^  Did 
this  movement  leave  them  iircommunities  least 
subject  to  the  effects  of  the  dei>ression  ^  Im- 
l)ortant  as  the  answers  to  these  (luestions  may 
be,  they  can  be  given  only  approximately  and 
with  considerable  reservation,  due  to  the  lack 
of  satisfactory  measures  of  economic  well-be- 
ing. Also  it  is  impossible  to  segregate  the 
migrants  from  the  rest  of  the  pojuilation,  so 
that  ("omiiarisons  must  be  made  between  com- 
munities and  not  between  individuals. 

Character  of  Migratory  Movements 
DuriPK  the  Twenties 

During  the  twenties  migrants  for  the  most 
part  were  finding  their  way  to  places  of 
greater  economic  opportunity.  With  some  ex- 
ceptions, the  less  favorable  lands  lost  ])opula- 
tion  to  the  more  favorable:  the  least  prosjier- 
ous  communities,  chiefly  agricultural,  lost  per- 
sons to  the  most  ])rosperous  communities, 
largely  urban  and  industrial.  It  is  true  that 
many  i)eoi)le  left  the  best  agricultural  counties 
()f  Iowa  and  Illinois,  but  these  were  areas  of 
relatively  high  natural  increase  and  fairly 
stabilized  agriculture  with  very  little  oppor- 
tunity for  new  developments.     Moreover,  mi- 
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grants  from  these  areas  were  attracted  Uy  tlie 
economic  atl\anlapps  of  nearby  larjrc  cities. 

Tliere  is  evidence  of  larjre  population  move- 
ments diirin<r  the  twenties  away  from  areas  of 
economic  insecurity  and  low  levels  of  living. 
The  counties  with  the  highest  percentage  of 
popidation  on  relief  in  193S-34  were,  as 
miglit  he  expected,  in  most  cases  counties  with 
low  levels  of  living  in  li)ji9-80.  as  measun'(l 
either  hy  gi-oss  agricultural  income  per  rural- 
farm  inliahilant  oi-  hy  the  plane  of  living  in- 
dex already  described.  In  these  [)oor  counties 
fertility  is  far  in  excess  of  that  necessary  to 
maintain  the  population  permanently.  In  sev- 
eral of  the  cotmties  the  poptdation  woidd 
double  within  one  generation  if  there  were  no 
emigration.  Nevertheless,  jieople  wei-e  leaving 
these  counties  in  such  large  numbers  during 
the  decade  192(1-30  that  their  jjopidations.  witli 
the  single  exception  of  Wayne  County.  W.  Va., 
increased  more  slowly  than  that  of  the  Nation 
as  a  whole,  and  in  some  cases  actually  de- 
creased in  number.  This  tendency  to  leave 
areas  of  meager  op])ort unity  in  numbers  large 
enough  to  offset  the  rapid  natural  increase  ap- 
pears to  have  been  checked  during  the  depres- 
sion (see  table  2). 

Taiii-e  2. — Charartcristira  of  rnunlics  with  hif/hesit  per- 
centage of  their  poputation  on  relief  J!>3SS.'i' 
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0. 

United  States 

11.6 
50.9 

100 
63 

365 

109 
136 

16.1 
8  2 

4  5 

Sclmvlkill 

Pa 

10  7 

Ranilolpb 

W.Va.. 

30.0 

35 

167 

172 

-6.5 

19.0 

I  pshur 

W.Va.. 

37.2 

31 

181 

153 

0.5 

18  9 

Wirt 

W.Va.. 
W.Va.. 

40.2 
53.4 

40 
11 

174 
99 

188 
23.1 

-15.6 
-1.1 

Lincoln 

17.7 

Wavne 

W.Va.. 
Ky 

69. 0 
45.1 

15 
6 

104 
71 

200 
2,V) 

20.0 
2.6 

Ilrcatliitt 

9  2 

Cl.iv 

Ky 

Ky 

48.7 
.54.2 

4 
3 

93 
110 

247 
232 

-6.4 
-10.4 

J:ickson 

12.0 

U:<\n' 

Ky 

51.6 

•/. 

95 

277 

6  6 

10  9 

MiisofBn 

Ky 

SI.  6 

7 

89 

227 

1.6 

16.2 

Man  in _ 

Ky 

52.8 

2 

66 

251 

12.2 

35  1 

Miirt-'an 

Ky 

38.9 

8 

101 

212 

-8.4 

14.0 

W,.lfe_ 

Ky. 

39.3 

4 

82 

233 

-4.1 

28.4 

Owsley 

Ky 

37.6 

7 

93 

225 

-7.6 

20.2 

Whiiley 

Ky 

36.2 

2fi 

95 

176 

7. 1 

42  9 

TjTTcll 

N.C.... 

46.5 

8 

209 

160 

6.5 

-0.8 

Berkeley 

S.C 

40.1 

4 

81 

175 

-1  4 

11  5 

Gilchrist 

Fla 

36.3 

8 

206 

163 

(1) 

—5  3 

Ljitayette _.. 

Fla 

La 

39.6 
36.5 

4 
I 

144 

177 

165 
177 

(') 
0  8 

St.  Helena. 

10  5 

Vernon 

La 

39.6 

17 

119 

152 

-2.2 

23  6 

Franklin... 

Ark 

36.8 

2? 

146 

160 

-18  6 

13  9 

Montmorency 

Mich 

38.3 

39 

252 

171 

-31.2 

27.4 

Kalkaska 

Mich  ... 

62.9 

48 

282 

172 

-31.9 

11.2 

Lake 

Mich.... 

44.9 

40 

237 

142 

-8.4 

11.2 

Keweenaw 

Mich.... 

62.1 

45 

155 

-19  7 

182  5 

Burke 

N.D.... 
Colo.... 

39.9 
40.9 

66 
43 

565 

166 
167 

5.1 
1.1 

-6.1 
8.3 

Huerfano  . 

I  Adapted  m  part  from  C.oodrinh.  Carter;  Allin,  Bushrod  W.;  Hayes, 
Marion,  Migralion  and  Planes  of  Lmng,  J920-I9S4,  pp.  44,  45. 
'  Not  available  because  of  change  in  county  boundaries. 

Analysis  of  the  Depression  Migration 

There  has  been  mticli  speculation  about  the 
character   and   direction   of  migration    move- 


ments between  farm  and  nonfarm  territory 
iVoiii  1!I3()  to  1035.  Dill  those  leaving  cities 
during  the  depression  years  settle  on  fertile  or 
infertile  soil  i  Did  peo|>le  move  in  larger  num- 
iiers  from  good  farms  or  from  poor  farms  dur- 
ing these  years?  The  available  data  do  not 
yield  a  direct  answer  to  these  questions,  since 
the  value  and  productivity  of  the  laiul  occupied 
by  individual  migrants  to  farms,  or  abandoned 
by  migrants  from  farms,  is  unUnown.  It  is 
])ossibk>,  however,  to  compare  changes  in  farm 
population  in  counties  where  all  or  most  of  the 
land  is  relatively  infertile  with  chan";es  in 
counties  where  most  of  the  land  is  well  adapted 
to  farming. 

Apparently  tliere  were  large  increases  in 
faini  ]i()piilation  from  1930  to  193.5  in  certain 
rather  ])oor  farming  areas — eastern  Ohio,  west- 
ern Penn.'iylvania,  the  southern  Appalachians, 
the  Ozarks,  eastern  Oklahoma,  and  northern 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  On  the  whole,  these 
are  areas  of  subsistence  farming,  or,  at  best, 
regions  where  the  income  i)er  farm  is  well 
below  the  national  average.  There  were  also 
huge  increases  near  industrial  centers  and  in 
mining  communities.  An  increase  in  farm 
l)o])ulation  in  these  areas  is  not  sur]n'ising. 
The  persons  who  left  farms  between  19i;0  and 
1930  would  be  expected  to  return  to  their  home 
coiumunities  if  they  left  the  city  during  the 
depression.  Since  a  large  ))ro])ortion  of  the 
fanu-to-city  migrants  in  the  past  decade  came 
from  the  less  fertile  fai'iniiig  i-egions,  the  popu- 
lation of  these  regions  would  be  increased  by 
the  return  of  former  migrants.  Moreover,  the 
largest  number  of  vacant  farmhouses  are  in 
areas  of  previous  emigration.  Persons  who 
had  lived  all  or  most  of  their  lives  in  urban 
tei'ritory  would  be  expected  to  move  to  the 
environs  of  a  city.  The  increase  in  farm  popu- 
lation near  industrial  centers  and  in  the  less 
fertile  agricultural  areas  is  evidence  of  those 
expected  movements. 

There  is  a  different  .sort  of  movement  whicli 
would  tend  to  increase  farm  population  in  bet- 
ter areas  in  hard  times.  During  a  period  of 
pros]>erity  many  faiiu  ownei-s  i-ent  their  farms 
to  tenants,  tu-  sell  them  subject  to  mortgages, 
and  retire  to  villages  or  cities.  Rut  most  farms 
cannot  support  two  families  in  ;i  jieriod  of  low 
agricultural  prices.  The  retired  farmer  is 
therefore  likely  to  return  to  his  farm,  discharg- 
ing the  tenant  or  foreclosing  the  mortgage. 
Other  farm  owners  in  prosperous  times  rent 
additional  acres  from  neighboring  farms;  in 
depression  such  farmers  retrench  1)V  ceasing  to 
rent.  Tliese  depression  changes  tend  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  owner-operated  farms, 
particularly  in  the  better  farming  areas.  The 
Government's  cro]>-reduction  program  tended 
to  liave  a  similar  effect.  Between  1930  and 
1935  there  was  actually  an  increase  of  more 
than  300,000  in  owner-operated  farms. 

The  movement  to  farms  from  nonfarm  ter- 
ritory.— Figure  11  shows  the  relative  increase 
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in  the  number  of  people  livin<i;  on  farms,  due 
to  migration  from  nonfarm  territoiy,  from 
1930  to  1935.  The  largest  increases  are  found 
in  the  following  areas:  Southern  New  Eng- 
land, eastern  Ohio,  western  Pennsylvania,  a 
few  counties  in  West  Virginia,  the  lower  penin- 
sula in  Michigan,  the  cut-over  area  of  Minne- 

Table  3. — Percent  eliaiif/e  in  form  popithtiioii  in  total, 
"prohlem"  nnd  "nonjirohlcni"  coiinticx.  hy  regions, 
1930-35 


Region  and  area 


United  Stales... 
Nonproblem 
Problem 

Northeast 

Nonproblem. 
Problem 

Middle  States... 
Nonproblem. 
Problem 

Northwest 

Nonproblem. 
Problem 

Southeast 

Nonproblem. 
Problem 

Southwest 

Nonproblem 
Problem 

Far  West 

Nonproblem. 
Problem 


Percent 
of  farm 
popula- 
tion. 
1930 


100.0 
76.2 
24.8 

100.0 
66.8 
33.2 

100.0 
S2,  6 
17.4 

100.0 
S4.  5 
15.5 

100.0 
65.7 
34.3 

100.0 

93.8 

6.2 

100.0 
68.1 
31.9 


Percent  change  in  farm  popula- 
tion, 1930-3.5 


Total 


4.5 
3.3 
S.  1 

15.1 
13.4 
18.5 

5,0 
3.6 
11.4 

-1.1 
-0.7 
-3.4 

4.2 
3.1 
6.3 

0.1 

-0.2 

4.9 

3.7 
3.5 
4.2 


By  acces- 
sion of  mi- 
jirants  from 
nonfarm 
territory 


6.6 
6.4 
7.0 

11.3 
10.8 
12.2 

8.0 
7.6 


5.9 
6.2 
4.1 

4.1 

3.7 
4.8 

6.0 
6-0 
6.4 

14.2 
14.7 
13.  1 


Exclusive 
of  migrants 
from  non- 
farm  terri- 
tory 


2.5 
6.3 

-3.0 

.-4.0 

1.6 

-7.0 
-6.9 
-7.6 

0.1 

-0.6 

1.5 

-5.9 
-6.2 
-1.6 

-10,  5 

-11,2 

-.8,9 


Table  4. — Percent  change  in  farm  population  in 
"prot)lem"  counties  classified  bij  tlie  percentage  of 
farms  recommended  for  iritlidrawnl  from  agricul- 
ture. 1930^5 


Region  and  percent  of 
farms    to    be    with- 
drawn from  agricul- 
ture 

Percent  of 
total  farm 
population 
in  each  re- 
gion, 1930 

Percent  change  in  firm  population 
1930-35 

Total 

By  acces- 
sion of  mi- 
grants from 
nonfarm 
territory 

Exclusive  of 
migrants 
from  non- 
farm  terri- 
tory 

United  States: 
Under  20 

10.6 
12. 1 
2.  I 

18.0 
16.2 

6.4 
9.4 
13.9 

17.3 
19.8 

6.6 
7.3 
7.3 

11.8 
12.7 

—1  2 

20-69 

2.1 

60  and  over 

Northeast: 
Under  20 

6.6 

5.5 

20-59 

7  2 

60  and  over    

Middle  States: 

Under  20 

4.5 
9.7 
3.2 

10.4 
5.0 
0.1 

14.3 
17.  1 
2.9 

1.0 
4.4 
0.8 

22.7 
7.  B 
1.6 

9.1 
12.8 
10.2 

-4.0 

-2.3 

2.0 

2.9 
7.3 
17.9 

-6.9 
fi.  7 
9.3 

5.3 

4.0 

-10.0 

10.2 
9.6 
9.6 

4.0 
4.7 
4.9 

4.1 
5.3 
5.4 

3.4 
7.0 
6.1 

12.1 
15.4 
16.9 

-1. 1 

20-59 

3  2 

60  and  over 

Northwest: 
Under  20 

0.6 

—8  0 

20-59 

—7.0 

60  and  over 

Southeast: 

Under  20 

-2.9 
—1.2 

20-59 

60  and  over 

Southwest: 
Under  20 

2.0 
12.5 

—10.3 

20-69 

0.3 

60  and  over 

Far  West: 

Under  20 

3.2 

-6.8 

20-59      

—11.4 

60  and  over . 

-26  9 

sota  and  Wisconsin,  the  Rio  Grande  and  San 
Juan  River  Valleys  of  Colorado  and  New  Mex- 
ico, northern  Idaho,  northwestern  Montana, 
and  the  Puget  Sound  and  Willamette  Valleys 
in  Washington  and  Oi-egon.  The  migrants 
who  went  to  northern  Minnesota  and  Wiscon- 
sin, western  Oregon,  southern  Nevada,  north- 
ern Idaho,  and  northwesteni  Montana  settled 
for  the  most  part  in  poor  agricultural  areas. 
Many  of  the  other  areas  showing  a  relatively 
lai'ge  number  of  migrants  to  farms,  however, 
are  characterized  by  relatively  fertile  farm 
land.  It  should  be  remembered  that  only  the 
relative  number  of  migrants  is  shown  in  figure 
11.  The  absolute  number  of  persons  settling  in 
many  of  the  western  counties  was  small. 

Among  the  agricultural  counties  of  the  Na- 
tion the  increase  in  farm  population  due  to 
migrants  from  nonfarm  territory  was  only 
slightly  greater  in  the  "problem"  counties  ^  (7 
percent)  than  in  the  "nonproblem"  counties 
(6.4  percent).     (See  table  3,  column  3.) 

As  would  be  expected  from  the  previous  dis- 
cussion, the  increases  in  the  problem  counties 
were  greatest  in  the  Northeast  and  Middle 
States.  In  the  Far  West  and  Northwest,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  relative  increase  in  farm 
population  due  to  migrants  from  nonfarm 
territory  was  larger  in  the  nonproblem  than  in 
the  problem  areas.  In  about  one-half  of  the 
States  the  increases  wei'e  larger  in  the  prob- 
lem areas.  In  the  other  States  the  increases 
were  larger  in  the  nonproblem  areas.     There 

"Problem  ocjunties  are  those  in  which  all  or  part  of  the 
farm  land  lin.>.;  been  recommended  for  transfer  from  a,£;ricul- 
ture  to  forestry,  stock  prazin^.  or  other  con.sorvational  uses. 
These  counties  were  selected  by  the  Rural  Ke.settlement 
.\dministration. 

T.\nLE  5. — Change  in  farm  population  in  all  counties, 
industrial  and   agricultural   types,  1930-35 


Percent 
farm  pop- 
ulation, 
1930 

Percent  change  in  farm  popula- 
tion, 1930-35 

Region  and  type 

Total 

By  acces- 
sion of 
migrants 

from  non- 
farm 
territory 

Exclusive 

of  migrants 

from 

nonfarm 

territory 

United  States 

100.0 
21.6 
78.5 

100.  0 
68.0 
32.0 

100.0 
27.7 
72,3 

100.0 

9.  1 

90.9 

100.0 
10.7 
89.3 

100.0 
10.5 
89.5 

100.0 
40.7 
59.3 

4.5 
13.3 
2.0 

16.1 
17.3 
10.3 

5.0 
9.4 
3.3 

-1.  1 

0.8 

-1.3 

4.2 
16.9 
2.7 

0.1 

9.0 

-0.9 

3.7 
14.1 
-3.4 

6.6 
11.5 
6.2 

11.3 
10.6 
12.6 

8.0 
11.8 
6.6 

5.9 
13.4 
5.2 

4.1 
9.2 
3.5 

6.0 
11.9 
6.3 

14.2 
18.4 
11.3 

-2.1 
1.9 

Agricultural 

-3.2 
3.8 

6.6 

Agricultural 

Middle  States 

-2.3 
-3.0 

Industrial 

-2.4 

Agricultural 

-3.3 
-7.0 

Industrial 

-12.6 

Agricultural 

Southea.st..-. 

-6,5 

O.I 

7.7 

Agricultural 

Southwest 

Industrial 

Agricultural 

Far  West 

-0.-8 

-5.9 
-2.8 
-6.3 

-10.5 

Industrial  .       

-4.4 

Agricultural 

-14.7 

Population  Problems 
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Table   ^.—Change   in    farm   population    in    "problem" 
counties^  induKtrial  and  agricultural  types.  19S0-S5 


Percent  o( 
problem- 
county 
farm 
population, 
1930 

Percent  change  in  farm  population, 
1930-35 

Problem  areas,  region 
and  type 

Total 

By  acces- 
sion of 
migrants 

from 
nonfarm 
territory 

Exclusive 

of  migrants 

from 

nonfarm 

territory 

United  States 

100.0 
20.6 
79.4 

100.0 
58.9 
41.1 

100.0 
24.1 
75.9 

100.0 
0.9 
99.1 

100.0 
10.5 
89.5 

100.0 

8.1 
17.7 
5.6 

18.5 
21.0 
14.9 

11.4 
17.  1 
10.0 

-3.4 
29.6 
-3.7 

6.3 
22.  3 

4.4 

4.9 

7.0 
11. 1 
0.0 

12.2 
13.6 
10.  1 

9.8 
11.6 
9.2 

4.  1 
19.4 
4.0 

4.8 
8.4 
4.3 

6.4 

1.1 

6.6 

Agricultural 

-0.4 
0.3 

InclustriaL - 

Agricultural 

Middle  States... 

Indastrial .- 

Agricultural 

7.4 
4.8 

1.6 

5.5 
0.4 

-7.5 

Industrial 

10.2 

Agricultural 

-7.7 
1.5 

Industrial  . 

n.9 

Agricultural 

0.0 
-1.6 

Agricultural 

Far  West 

100.0 

100.0 
60.3 
49.7 

4.9 

4.2 
12.4 
-4.0 

6.4 

13.1 
8.8 
17.4 

-1.5 
-8.9 

Industrial.       

3.6 

Agricultural.. 

-21.4 

'  The  c'l.i.s.sification  of  counties  as  "problem"  countie-s  in  these  tables 
refers  wholly  to  the  agricullural  situation  in  these  counties,  not  to  indus- 
trial enterprises.    See  text. 

was  some  tendency  for  increases  to  be  greatest 
in  tlie  ]>o()rest  agricuitnral  areas  where  more 
than  GO  percent  of  tiie  farms  are  recommended 
for  withdrawal  from  ajrricnhnre.  Tins  was 
especially  true  in  the  Northeast,  Northwest. 
Southwest,  and  far  West  (table  4,  column  3). 
Many  of  the  areas  of  lai'jrest  inci'ease  shown 
in  figure  11  are  industrial  and  mining  counties. 
Before  concluding  that  people  were  moving  in 
relatively  larger  numbers  to  the  less  fertile 
farming  areas,  the  increase  in  farm  population 
in  such  areas  should  be  compared  with  the  in- 
crease in  industrial  and  mining  counties  The 
migrants  from  nonfarm  territory  to  farms 
during  the  years  1!);^()— ■5.")  are  fouiul  in  I'ela- 
tively  greater  numi)ers  in  industrial''  than  in 
agi-icultural  areas,  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
except  in  the  Northeast  (see  table  5,  column  o) 
In  the  problem  agricultural  counties  the  larger 
accessions  are  again  found  in  industrial  rather 
than  in  typically  agricultural  area«.  with  the 
exception  of  the  far  AVest  (see  table  (i,  column 
3).  In  both  instances  the  percentage  increa.se 
through  migration  from  nonfarm  territory  to 
farms  is  approximately  twice  as  great,  for  the 
country  as  a  whole,  in  the  industrial  as  in  the 
agricultural  cf)unties.  Although  only  21  per- 
cent of  the  problem-county  farm  iiopnlation 
in  1930  lived  in  industrial  areas,  33  percent 
of  the  migrants  from  nonfarm  territory  to 
problem-county  farms  settled  in  those  indus- 
trial areas   (including  mining  counties).     So 

^  Industrial  counties  are  those  in  which  there  were  more 
gainful  workers  in  foii'stry.  mining,  and  industry  than  in 
agriculture  in  lO.'iO.  excluding  workers  in  professional,  cler- 
ical,  and  service   occupations,    trade  and  transportation. 


far  as  there  was  any  deiuvssion  "back-to-the- 
farm"  movement,  it  was  iiredominantly  a 
movement  to  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  industrial 
and  mining  enterprises. 

T/ii'  morcment  from  farmx. — Counterbalanc- 
ing tiie  movement  to  farms  from  nonfarm 
territory  just  described  was  a  fairly  large 
movement  away  from  farms  in  most  i)arts  of 
the  country  (see  fig.  12).  This  was  especially 
true  throughout  tlie  South,  in  Michigan,  in 
the  Great  Plains  States,  and  on  the  west  coast. 
If  tliere  Inul  l)een  no  migration  to  farms  from 
nonfarm  territory,  the  farm  po])ulati<)n  of  the 
Nation  would  have  decreased  Ijy  more  than 
half  a  million  persons  lietween  1930  and  1935. 
due  to  excess  of  out -migration  over  natural 
increase. 

Except  in  the  southern  Appalachians,  a  few 
counties  of  northeastern  Minnesota,  and  north- 
ern AVisconsin.  farm  peojjle  were  leaving  poor 
as  well  as  good  agricultural  areas  (see  fig. 
12;  see  also  column  4  in  tables  3,  4,  5,  and  6). 
However,  after  eliminating  the  migrants  from 
nonfarm  territory,  the  decrease  of  farm  pop- 
ulation was  less  in  the  poor  farm  areas  than 
in  the  rest  of  the  country.  This  was  due  in 
part  to  the  higher  rates  of  natural  increase 
jirevailing  in  these  problem  counties  (see  ch. 
IV).  It  may  also  have  been  due  in  part  to 
Komewiiat  lower  percentages  of  out-migration 
from  farms  in  these  areas  during  the  years 
1930-3,5.  The  farm  jjopulation  in  the  non- 
problem  agricultural  areas  would  have  de- 
creased by  more  than  700,0(X)  persons  if  there 
liad  been  no  accessions  from  nonfarm  terri- 
tory. The  number  of  out-migrants  from  farms 
in  the  ])roblein  counties  was  slightly  smaller 
than  the  natural  increase,  so  that  the  farm 
population  in  these  counties  would  have  in- 
creased slightly  (1  percent)  even  if  there  had 
been  no  migrants  from  nonfarm  territory  (see 
table  3).  However,  in  the  case  of  those  prob- 
lem areas  that  are  chief!}'  agricultural  in  char- 
acter the  out-migration  more  than  balanced 
the  natural  increase  for  the  country  as  a  whole 
and  in  each  region  except  the  Northeast. 
There  was  a  definite  accumulation  of  farm 
])opiilatioii  only  in  the  industrial  and  mining 
counties  (tai)le  tj,  column  4).  Meanwhile  there 
continued  to  be  largo  out-migration  from  tiie 
nonproblem  agricultural  counties.  In  these 
areas,  the  farm  population  would  have  decreased 
by  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million  ])ersons 
if  it  iiad  received  no  migrants  from  nonfarm 
territory. 

Summary. — The  movements  of  farm  popula- 
tion during  the  depression  may  be  briefly  sum- 
marized a.s  follows:  The  increase  in  farm  pop- 
ulation from  1930  to  1935  was  not  due  to  any 
absolute  blocking  of  movement  from  farms, 
which  continued  to  exceed  the  rate  of  natural 
increase,  although  less  than  in  the  preceding 
decade.  The  increase  of  farm  population  nnist 
be  attributed  to  movement  from  cities  and  vil- 
lages to  farms,  although  for  the  country  as  a 
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whole  this  movement  was  over  15  percent  less 
than  dnrinfj  the  preceding  decade.  There  was 
a  general  slowing  down  in  tlie  interchange  of 
jiopnlation  between  farms  and  towns,  along 
with  a  change  in  net  effect  from  decrease  to 
increase  of  farm  population. 

The  people  who  moved  to  farms  did  not  set- 
tle chiefly  in  isolated  poor  farming  comities,  as 
has  often  been  assumed.  Instead  they  settled 
on  part-time  or  subsistence  farms  in  or  near 
industrial  and  mining  communities.  Migrants 
from  farms  came  chiefly  from  agricultural 
areas,  both  of  the  poorer  and  of  the  better  type. 
Little  or  no  net  movement  of  farm  population 
from  the  industrial  and  mining  counties  ap- 
pears after  allowance  is  made  for  estimated 
natural  increase.  Therefore  the  large  in- 
creases of  population  on  farms  in  these  coun- 
ties were  not  oifset  in  any  way.  As  a  result 
the  big  increases  in  farm  population  from  1930 
to  1935  are  concentrated  in  these  counties.  Al- 
though only  21  percent  of  the  total  farm  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  in  1930  lived  in 
industrial  comities,  64  percent  of  the  total  in- 
crease in  farm  population  during  the  next  5 
years  took  place  in  these  counties. 

Much  of  the  cultivated  land  in  some  of  the 
mining  and  industrial  counties  is  infertile, 
poorly  drained,  or  located  on  steep  hillsides. 
If  families  settling  there  are  forced  by  lack  of 
industrial  employment  to  make  their  entire  liv- 
ing from  these  farms,  it  will  be  necessarily  at 
or  near  the  subsistence  level.  In  some  of  the 
mining  areas,  and  perhaps  also  in  some  of  the 
industrial  communities,  opportunity  for  indus- 
trial employment  may  never  come.  Many  peo- 
ple will  eventually  be  forced  either  to  move  to 
other  places  or  to  continue  as  subsistence  farm- 
ers. This  is  especially  likely  to  be  true  for 
many  of  the  middle-aged  and  elderly  heads  of 
families  who  may  have  difficulty  in  securing 
employment  again  even  if  new  opportunities 
develop  in  the  vicinity  of  their  present  resi- 
dence. For  many,  however,  subsistence  farm- 
ing is  doubtless  merely  a  stopgap  to  tide  them 
over  a  period  of  unemployment.  Others  may 
find  opportunity  for  combining  part-time  in- 
dustrial or  mining  work  with  some  farm  work. 

Moving  to  the  country  enabled  many  families 
to  support  themselves  in  depression  fashion, 
and  thus  lessened  urban  relief  expenditurCvS, 
but  the  corollary  was  increased  financial  bur- 
dens in  rural  areas.  Many  of  these  families 
could  not  support  themselves  completely  and 
were  forced  onto  relief  rolls.  In  nine  rural 
counties  in  Tennessee  it  was  found  that  12  per- 
cent of  the  families  receiving  relief  in  1935 
and  living  in  the  open  country  had  moved  into 
the  county  since  1930."  In  a  study  of  non- 
farming  rural  families  in  the  four  northwest- 
ern coimties  of  Indiana,  it  was  found  that  27 

".Allred,  Charlos  E.,  Leiibke,  Benj.  H.,  Tosch,  Charles  A., 
Mobility  of  Rural  Relief  Families  in  Tennessee.  Cooper- 
ative plan  of  Rural  Research  of  the  Tennessee  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  and  the  Works  Progress  Administration. 
Report  No.  14,  1936. 


percent  of  these  families  were  receiving  relief 
in  1933.  The  extra  taxes  levied  on  the  rural 
nonfarming  families  covered  only  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  total  additional  expense  for  school- 
ing and  relief.'"  Many  of  these  families  were 
living  on  land  where  others  failed  to  make  a 
living  even  in  prosperity.  Hence  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  they  can  become  self-sufficient  and 
2iay  their  share  of  the  costs  of  local  govern- 
ment. Unless  most  of  these  persons  can  be 
reemployed  in  industry,  the  financial  burden 
on  the  rural  communities  where  they  are  now 
living  will  become  too  great  for  the  local  tax- 
payers to  bear.  Except  as  opportunities  for 
industrial  employment  increase,  little  or  no  im- 
provement can  be  expected  in  the  material 
well-being  of  these  families  or  of  that  of  the 
other  farm  families  in  the  same  community. 

The  depression  migration  was  not  so  much 
a  search  for  greater  economic  opportunity  as 
it  was  a  .search  for  security.  This  was  un- 
doubtedly found  in  .some  degree  by  many  of 
the  migrants  to  farms,  even  though  it  was  at 
a  low  economic  level.  AVhetlier  those  who  left 
farms  during  the  depression  increased  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed,  either  by  failure  to 
find  a  job  or  by  forcing  others  to  lose  their 
jobs,  is  unknown.  The  continuation  of  these 
movements  would  tend  inevitably  to  depress 
ratlier  than  to  enhance  the  opportunities  of  the 
farm  population.  A  more  favorable  distribu- 
tion of  the  open  country  population  in  relation 
to  economic  resources  depends  on  an  increase 
in  employment  opportunities  arising  from  a 
general  revival  of  industry. 

5.  The  Social  Effects  of  Migration 

The  different  rates  of  social  change  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  Nation  are  closely  associated 
with  the  amount  and  rate  of  population  inter- 
change. California,  with  2  million  persons 
who  were  born  within  the  State,  2V4  million 
born  elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  and  1 
million  born  in  foreign  countries,  is  a  com- 
posite of  widely  divergent  ways  of  life.  The 
population  of  some  North  Atlantic  States  in- 
cludes even  larger  proportions  of  foreign 
stocks.  On  the  other  hand,  the  population  of 
South  Carolina  in  1930  was  composed  almost 
wholly  of  natives  of  that  State.  There  were 
only  136.000  persons  born  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States  and  only  5,000  from  foreign 
countries,  in  a  total  population  of  1,740.000 
people.  In  the  former  situation  different 
ideas  and  customs  are  continually  introduced 
by  incoming  migrants.  In  the  other,  habits 
and  customs  are  more  likely  to  remain  static, 
sine*  the  area  loses  many  people  but  attracts 
few  in  return. 

At  present  the  most  important  movements  of 
population  both  in  magnitude  and  economic 

^0  Rol>ertson.  Lynn,  The  Economic  Significance  of  the  Non- 
farming  Rural  Population  in  Northwestern  Indiana.  Purdue 
tjniversitv,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Bulletin  38S, 
1934. 
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Figure  12  —Estimated  net  migration  iretweeo  1930  and  1935  of  persons  living  on  farms  in  1930;  expressed  as  percentage  of  1930  farm  population  in  each  county. 
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consequeneo  are  hptweoii  rural  and  iirlian  areas. 
This  will  pi-ohalily  also  lie  Iruc  in  the  future. 
The  url)an  population  of  the  Nation  in  1930 
nuuiliered  G9  million  j)ersons.  Of  these,  42 
million  were  born  in  their  State  of  residence, 
l(i  million  elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  and 
11  million  in  foreifjn  eountries.  A  larjre  i>ro- 
portion  of  tlie  4'i  million  city  peo])le  horn  in 
the  State  of  their  1!)."5()  residence,  as  well  as  the 
majority  of  the  IG  million  who  had  moved  in 
from  other  States,  were  horn  and  reared  on 
farms.  It  is  ])i-obahle  that  the  urban  popula- 
tion of  the  Natioii  as  a  wliole  has  pi'oduced  less 
than  fiO  percent  of  its  present  members.  On 
the  other  hand,  of  the  30  million  per.sons  on 
farms  in  1930.  25  million  were  born  in  tlieir 
State  of  i-esidence,  -1  million  in  other  States, 
and  oidy  1  million  in  forei<rn  countries.  Some 
of  those  born  in  any  one  State  and  li\in<x  on 
farms  in  that  Slate  in  1930.  and  also  some  of 
tlie  farm  jjopulation  moviiiji;  in  from  other 
States,  were  born  in  urban  territory;  but  it  is 
probable  that  80  to  90  percent  of  the  farm 
people  in  1930  were  born  in  farin  territory. 
Movements  of  this  ma<xnitnde  create  strikinfr 
differences  in  the  composition  of  the  popula- 
tion. Amonnf  such  differences,  those  of  age 
and  sex  are  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous. 

It  is  well  known  that  more  males  than 
females  are  born,  but  that  males  die  at  a  more 
rapid  rate  than  females.  In  a  ])opidati()n  un- 
disturbed by  migration,  the   sex   ratio   would 
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decrease  gradually  until  somewhere  in  the  mid- 
dle adult  years:  at  the  lalei'  ages  women  would 
outimmber  men.  If  the  uiban  and  rural-farm 
l)opulatioii  are  com])iired.  im])ortant  exceptions 
to  this  generalization  are  notetl.  Some  of 
these  exceptions  may  be  due  to  understatement 
of  age  by  adults,  but  this  shotdd  affect  both 
po])ulati()ns  in  nearly  the  same  i)roportion.  It 
is  certainly  not  impoitant  enough  to  account 
for  the  large  dissimilaiity  in  the  relative  2>ro- 
portions  of  ilic  two  sexes  (see  fig.  13). 

ChanK<'<l  I'ropDrtions  of  Men  and  Women 
in  Rural  and  I'rban  .\reas 

The  farm  )>opidation  is  on  the  whole  defi- 
nitely masculine.  Two  exceptions  to  this  state- 
ment will  be  seen  in  figure  13.  For  the  age- 
grou]>  30-34  tlie  two  sexes  arc  about  equal  in 
number,  and  in  the  numerically  unimportant 
group  over  85  years  of  age  women  predominate. 
Excei)t  for  these  two  gi-ou])s,  there  ai-e  fi-om 
103  to  140  farm  men  per  1(K)  farm  women  in 
each  age  class. 

Girls  begin  to  migrate  to  the  citj-  several 
years  earlier  than  boys,  so  that  the  relative 
number  of  males  on  farms  increases  in  the  first 
few  years  of  life.  By  the  age  of  20,  males  leave 
the  farm  in  larger  numbers  than  females.  This 
continues  until  about  age  30,  when  there  are 
actually  more  women  than  men  on  farius.  The 
)-apid  i-ise  in  the  proporti(m  of  men  after  the 
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Figure  13.— Number  ot  males  i>er  ICO  females  in  the  urban  and  rural- 
farm  population,  1930. 
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Figure  U  — I'ercenlage  age  distribution  by  sex  in  tlie  urban  and  rural- 
farm  population,  1930. 
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coiispqiioiH'o  arc  lietween  rural  aiul  urban  areas. 
This  will  proliably  also  be  true  in  the  future. 
The  urban  population  of  the  Nation  in  1!);}() 
nuinbei'ed  G9  million  persons.  Of  these,  42 
million  were  born  in  tlieir  State  of  residence, 
IC)  million  elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  and 
11  million  in  forei,u;n  countries.  A  larjie  pro- 
j)ortion  of  the  42  million  city  peojile  born  in 
the  State  of  their  VXW  lesidence,  as  well  as  the 
majority  of  the  Ui  million  who  had  moved  in 
from  other  States,  were  born  and  reared  on 
farms.  It  is  probable  that  the  urban  pojiula- 
tion  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  has  produced  less 
than  r)0  ])ercent  of  its  ])resent  members.  On 
the  other  hand,  of  the  .30  million  i)ersons  on 
farms  in  11)80.  25  million  were  boi-n  in  their 
State  of  residence.  4  million  in  other  States, 
and  oidy  1  million  in  foreifrn  countries.  Some 
of  tho.se  born  in  any  one  Slate  and  livin<;  on 
farms  in  tliat  State  in  1930,  and  also  some  of 
the  farm  population  movin<;  in  from  other 
States,  were  born  in  urban  territory;  but  it  is 
probable  that  80  to  90  percent  of  the  farm 
peoi)le  in  1930  were  born  in  farm  territory. 
Movements  of  this  mairnitude  create  strikin<f 
differences  in  the  composition  of  the  popula- 
tion. Amoufi  sucli  differences,  those  of  ajje 
and  sex  are  jwrhaps  the  most  conspicuous. 

It  is  well  known  that  more  males  than 
females  are  born,  but  that  males  die  at  a  more 
rai)itl  rale  than  females.  In  a  population  un- 
distni-bed   bv   miifration,   the   sc.k    ratio    would 


decrease  <xradually  niuil  somewhere  in  the  mid- 
tile  adult  years;  at  the  later  apes  women  woukl 
outnumber  men.  If  the  urban  and  rural-fai-m 
])opulation  are  compared,  important  e.\ce])tions 
to  this  <xeneralization  aiv  noted.  Some  of 
the.se  exceptions  may  be  due  to  understatement 
of  ajre  by  adults,  but  this  should  affect  both 
populations  in  nearly  the  same  proportion.  It 
is  certaiidy  not  important  enouirh  to  account 
for  the  larfie  dissimilarity  in  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  the  two  sexes  (see  fig.  13). 

Changed  Proportions  of  Men  and  Women 
in  Rural  and  I'rban  Areas 

The  faiin  poi)ulation  is  on  the  whole  defi- 
nitelj-  masculine.  Two  exceptions  to  this  state- 
ment will  be  seen  in  figure  13.  For  the  age- 
group  30-34  the  two  .sexes  are  about  e<)ual  in 
number,  and  in  the  numeri<-aHy  unimporlant 
gi'oup  over  iS'i  years  of  age  women  piedoiuinale. 
Except  for  these  two  groups,  there  ai'e  from 
103  to  14()  farm  men  per  UK)  farm  women  in 
each  age  class. 

Girls  begin  to  migrate  to  the  city  several 
}-ears  earlier  than  boys,  so  that  the  relative 
number  of  males  on  farms  increases  in  the  first 
few  years  of  life.  Hy  the  agi'  of  20.  males  !e:ive 
the  farm  in  larger  numbers  than  females.  This 
continues  until  about  age  30,  when  there  are 
actually  more  women  than  men  on  farms.  The 
rapid  rise  in  the  proportion  of  men  after  the 
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Figure  13.— Number  of  males  per  ICO  females  in  the  m-bau  and  runl- 
farm  population,  1930. 
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FiorRE  14.— Percentage  age  djslribution  b.v  sex  iu  tbu  urban  and  rural- 
farm  population,  1930. 
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age  of  40  is  undoubtedly  due  chiefly  to  the 
movement  of  single  and  widowed  women  to 
villages  and  cities,  where  employment  oppor- 
tunities are  better. 

The  urban  population,  in  spite  of  a  foreign 
element  that  is  predominantly  male,  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  female  in  its  composition. 
This  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  employment 
opportunities  for  women  are  better  in  cities 
than  on  farms.  In  the  urban  population 
women  outnumber  men,  with  two  exceptions: 
in  the  first  10  years  of  life,  and  from  35  to  55 
years  of  age.  At  no  age  are  there  more  than 
106  males  per  100  females.  After  the  age  of 
55,  the  relative  number  of  females  increases 
very  rapidly.  Among  urban  persons  aged  75 
there  are  nearly  25  percent  more  women  than 
men.  The  sex  ratio  varies  considerably,  how- 
ever, from  city  to  city.  In  cities  where  a  large 
proportion  of  the  available  jobs  are  in  heavy 
industries — Detroit  and  Youngstown,  for  ex- 
ample— the  relative  number  of  men  25  to  55 
years  of  age  is  large.  In  textile  and  light  in- 
dustry cities,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
relatively  more  women. 

The  Cityward  Movement  of  Young  Adults 

Figures  14  and  15  reveal  the  importance  of 
the  farm  population  as  the  source  of  a  large 
proportion  of  urban  workers,  especially  in  the 


most  economically  jiroductive  ages  (e.  g.,  20  to 
50  years).  Relative  to  the  total  population, 
the  farm  population  has  many  more  children 
but  considerably  fewer  adults  under  50  years 
of  age  than  the  urban  population.  This  re- 
sults from  the  large  migration  of  rural  young 
people  to  nonfarm  territory.  Approximately 
40  percent  of  the  farm  boys  and  girls  who  were 
10  to  20  years  old  in  1920  left  the  farm  between 
1920  and  1930.  A  smaller  proportion  of  those 
20  to  50  years  of  age  migrate  to  the  city.  In 
late  adult  life,  however,  migration  from  farms 
is  resinned  and  continues  at  a  rapid  rate,  espe- 
cially among  elderly  women  (see  fig.  15). ^"^ 

The  Economic  Balance  Sheet  of  Farms  and  Cities 

Some  of  these  persons  settled  in  villages  and 
small  towns,  but  the  majority  of  the  young 

"This  iiuIi'X  of  miRration  is  cnnstiucted  by  (1)  computing 
the  ratio  of  the  number  of  native  white  persons  of  a  given 
age  in  1930  in  each  sized  community  to  the  number  of  such 
persons  in  that  community  10  years  younger  in  1920.  and  (2) 
expressing  the  ratio  for  each  sized  community  as  a  percentage 
of  the  corresponding  ratio  for  the  total  native  white  popula- 
tion, in  order  to  eliminate  approximately  the  effect  of  deaths. 
The  resulting  index  is  affected  somewhat  by  errors  in  the 
reporting  of  age,  differences  in  mortality  rates  among  com- 
munities, and  misstatement  of  nativity  by  the  foreign-born. 
The  first  error  should  aflfect  the  indexes  for  each  sized  com- 
munity about  equally.  Differences  in  mortality  would  have 
little  effect  before  age  30 ;  for  the  older  ages  the  rural 
indexes  would  be  too  high.  The  reporting  of  foreign-horn 
immigrants  as  natives  tends  to  increa.se  the  urban  indexes. 
The  rural  nonfarm  indexes  are  too  low  and  the  urban  indexes 
are  too  high,  due  to  the  classification  as  urban  in  1930  of 
a  number  of  areas  classed  as  rural  nonfarm  in  1920.  How- 
ever, the  combined  effect  of  these  errors  is  unimportant,  com- 
pared with  the   large  variations  in  the  indexes. 
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Figure  15.— Indct  of  migration  at  specified  ages  for  the  urban,  rural- nonfarm  and  rural-farm  native  white  population.  1920-30. 
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mifjrants  went  (o  larjre  cities.  It  is  evident 
that  llie  farm  pojMilation  liears  the  expense  of 
rearing  ami  educating  a  larj^e  miniher  of  chil- 
dren wiio  move  to  the  city  just  as  they  befjin 
to  be  able  to  repay  tliis  cost.  A  hir^e  amount 
of  wealtli  is  transferred  frf)m  rural  to  urban 
areas  by  this  movement.  I)urin<r  the  past  dec- 
ade tiie  farms  have  had  to  feed,  clothe,  and  edu- 
cate a  lar<re  jjroporlion  of  tlie  youn<r  people 
who  liave  joined  the  urban  pi-oductive  ])opula- 
tion.  If  an  allowance  of  $150  per  year  is  made 
for  the  cost  of  rearing  a  child  (including  com- 
munity costs),  the  average  farm  youth  lo 
years  of  age  represents  an  investment  of  from 
$2,000  to  $2,500.  At  this  rate  the  6  million  net 
migration  of  youths  from  farms  between  1920 
and  WM)  would  represent  a  contribution  of 
about  14  billion  dollai's  from  the  fai'miug  com- 
munities of  the  Nation  to  its  cities. '- 

There  are  many  other  movements  of  wealth 
to  cities,  one  of  the  most  important  of  which 
is  interest  paid  to  persons  othei-  than  farm  op- 
erators. Baker  has  estimated  that  during  the 
past  decade  the  total  movement  of  farm 
wealth  to  cities  may  liave  amounted  to  nearly 
one-third  of  the  gross  farm  income.  There  is 
a  large  margin  of  error  in  estinuites  of  this  na- 
ture, but  they  suggest  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem.  The  consequences  are  reflected  in 
inadeiiuate  health  facilities,  inferior  schools, 
and  the  difficulties  of  maintaining  essential 
comnuinity  services. 

Effects  on  Rural  Institutions 

In  many  places  migration  has  intensified 
maladjustment  in  rural  institutions  and  organ- 
izations. The  reduced  luimber  of  people  and 
the  transfer  of  wealth  have  made  the  su]7port 
of  local  institutions  possible  only  at  an  in- 
creased cost  per  person.  Instead  of  abolishing 
imnecessary  services,  rural  communities  liave 
usually  retained  all  those  inherited,  adding  to 
them  the  new  services  re(|uiivd  by  clianging 
conditions.  The  genei-al  result  has  been  main- 
tenance at  a  lower  standard  of  efficiency.  For 
example,  many  features  of  county  and  town- 
shi])  government  in  the  Northeast  were  estab- 
lished in  colonial  times.  Although  unsuited 
to  modern  conditions,  they  are  maintained  in- 
tact. The  outward  movement  of  young  i)e<)ple 
from  farms  has  created  a  social  problem  for 
those  remaining,  who  are  frecpiently  too  few  in 
number  to  maintain  local  organizations.  The 
existing  organizations  are  mainly  for  the  two 
large  age  groups  in  the  farm  population — 
school  children  and  elderly  jiersons.  The  pro- 
gram of  these  organizations  has  little  appeal 
for  youths  16-29  years,  which  in  turn  encour- 
ages further  migration. 

Effects  on  Urban  Institutions 

There  has  been  very  little  research  on  the 
effects    of    the    inflow    of    young    people    and 

"  Baker,  O.  E..  "Rurairrimn  Migration  and  the  National 
Welfare."  Annals  of  the  Assovialion  of  American  Geographers, 
23 :  87.  n     f         , 


adults  nurtured  in  rural  areas  on  the  charac- 
teristics and  institutions  of  the  city  popula- 
tions. It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
this  movement  affects  i-eligious  associations, 
labor  union  activities,  political  alinements.  antl 
so  forth.  It  would  also  be  intei-esting  to  know 
the  effects  of  this  change  in  environment  on 
iudividiuil  and  family  adjtistnient.  The  topic 
will  be  treated  briefly  in  i-elation  to  the  prob- 
lem of  iuuuigrant  adjustments  in  the  last 
chapter  of  this  report.  It  is  a  subject  that 
merits  the  critical  attention  of  social  scientists. 
One  very  interesting  analysis  that,  if  sub- 
stantiated by  later  investigations,  may  nave  an 
important  bearing  on  this  pioblem,  has  been 
reported  by  Malzberg.'^  He  reports  that  the 
admission  rate  to  hospitals  for  mental  disease 
in  New  York  State  is  significantly  higher  for 
the  native  po})ulation  boi-n  in  other  States  than 
for  the  population  born  in  that  State.  In  fact, 
he  finds  tluit  among  native  whites  the  crude 
rates  are  about  'i\->  times  as  high  for  those  bom 
without  as  for  those  born  within  the  State, 
both  for  all  psychoses  and  for  each  of  5  major 
classes  treated  separately:  (psychoses  with 
cerebral  arteriosclerosis,  general  paresis,  alco- 
holic, manic-de])i'essive,  and  dementia  prae- 
cox).  Among  Negroes  he  finds  the  admission 
rate  to  be  4.7  times  as  high  for  the  migratory 
group  as  for  the  indigenous  group.  Presum- 
ably these  differences  would  be  very  ai)])reci- 
ablv  lowered  if  corrected  foi-  the  influence  of 
differences  in  age  distribution  and  differences 
in  type  of  community  occupied  by  those  born 
within  and  by  those  coming  from  without  the 
State.  It  seems  unlikely,  however,  that  such 
correction  could  wholly  eliminate  the  signifi- 
cance of  these  figures  unless  they  are  affected 
by  some  unrecognized  factors.  If  there  is  a 
real  difference  in  the  incidence  of  mental  dis- 
ease between  those  born  within  and  those  com- 
ing from  without  certain  States  in  the  indus- 
trial sections  of  this  country,  the  etfect  might 
be  attributed  either  to  strains  involved  in  the 
ada])tation  to  new  situations  or  to  selective 
factoi-s  in  rural  migration  or  both. 

Is  Rural-Urban  Migration  Selective? 

The  ilebate  conceruiug  the  selective  influence 
of  farm-to-city  migration  is  of  long  standing, 
but  it  has  produced  almost  no  factual  evidence. 
One  group  maintains  that  as  a  result  of  migra- 
tion many  communities,  as  E.  A.  Ross  so 
graphically  states,  "remind  one  of  fished-out 
ponds  populated  chiefly  by  bullheads  and  suck- 
ers." The  ojiposite  point  of  view  is  summar- 
ized by  Sorokin  and  Zimmerman,  who  con- 
clude that  "There  is  no  valid  evidence  that  mi- 
gration to  the  cities  is  selective  in  the  sense 
that  the  cities  attract  in  a  much  greater  ])ro- 
portion  those  from  the  country  who  are  better 
physically,   vitally,   mentally,  morally,  or  so- 

'^  M:ilzberc.  Renjamin.  "Rates  of  Mental  Disease  Among 
Certain  Population  ("Jroiips  in  New  York  State'*.  Journal  of 
the  American  Slatiatical  As-ioeiat ion ,  XXXI  ;  545-548  (Sep- 
tember   1936). 
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cially,  and  leave  in  tlie  country  those  who  are 
poorer  in  all  these  resjiects."  ^* 

Before  this  argument  can  be  settled  satisfac- 
torily, a  considerable  amount  of  careful  re- 
search will  be  necessary.  There  is  little  or  no 
valid  evidence  proving  that  rural-urban  mi- 
gration is  depleting  the  biological  stock  of 
the  country.  Various  studies  demonstrate  that 
those  who  leave  have  attended  school  more 
years  than  those  who  remain.  Migration  of 
the  better  trained  undoubtedly  has  social  ef- 
fects which  are  probably  much  more  impor- 
tant at  present  than  deterioration  of  biological 
stock.  There  is  the  further  consideration  that 
unless  the  prospects  of  farm  living  are  attrac- 
tive, increase  in  communication  and  in  free- 
dom of  movement  may  make  riu-al-urban  mi- 
gration far  more  selective  in  character  in  the 
future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  If  this  is 
true,  it  points  clearly  ^o  a  need  for  improving 
both  the  economic  and  the  social  conditions  of 
rural  life,  especially  of  farm  life  in  areas 
where  the  outlook  is  now  discouraging. 

The  Necessity  of  Continued  Migration  from  Farms 

One  should  not  hastily  conclude  that  the 
net  rural-urban  migration  has  been  entirely 
harmful  to  rural  areas.  Great  overpopulation 
would  have  arisen  in  many  places  if  such  a 
movement  had  not  occurred.  Estimates  indi- 
cate that  the  present  population  of  Maine 
would  be  about  40  percent  larger,  and  that 
of  Vermont  65  percent  larger,  if  all  the  nat- 
ural increase  of  the  past  80  years  had  accu- 
mulated at  home.  An  increase  of  300,000  per- 
sons in  the  population  of  Maine  and  of  250.000 
persons  in  the  population  of  Vermont  would 
undoubtedly  have  had  a  depressing  effect  on 
local  living  standards.  Farms,  already  too 
small,  would  have  been  subdivided;  infertile 
land  would  have  been  cultivated,  and  trees 
would  have  been  cleared  from  hillsides  that 
should  be  wooded.  Tlie  net  effect  of  the  farm- 
to-city  migration  has  undoubtedly  been  to  in- 
crease the  national  welfare,  but  it  has  entailed 
some  unfortunate  consequences  both  for  urban 
and  for  rural  communities. 

The  importance  of  migration  as  a  means  of 
adjusting  population  and  economic  resources, 
especially  in  poor  agricultural  areas  where  the 
birth  rate  is  high,  can  be  seen  from  figure  16. 
This  shows  the  percentage  increases  expected 
in  the  rural-farm  population  of  each  State,  1930 
to  1960,  on  the  arbitrary  hypothesis  of  no  mi- 
gration between  farms  and  cities  and  on  cer- 
tain likely  hypotheses  concerning  fertility  and 
mortality. 

The  total  urban  population  of  the  Nation 
would  be  about  the  same  size  in  1960  as  it  was 
in  1930  if  its  growth  depends  entirely  upon 
natural  increase.  The  only  States  whose  urban 
population  would   increase  are  those   with  a 

"  Sornkin,  P..  and  Zimmerman,  C.  C,  Principles  of  Rural- 
Urban   Sociology,   p.    582. 


large  number  of  foreign-born  immigrants: 
The  New  England  States,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Michigan,  and  Wisconsin.  Through- 
out the  rest  of  the  country  the  urban  popula- 
tion would  remain  stationary  or  decrease  in 
niunber. 

With  the  single  exception  of  Florida,  the 
farm  population  of  every  State  in  the  South 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  California  would 
increase  more  than  50  percent.  The  growth 
of  farm  population  in  the  northwestern  States 
(east  of  tlie  Rocky  Mountains  and  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River)  would  be  slightly  less,  aver- 
aging from  40  to  50  percent.  In  absolute  fig- 
ures, 10  million  persons  would  be  added  to 
the  farm  population  of  the  South  and  1  mil- 
lion to  the  farm  population  of  the  Northwest. 
At  the  same  time  many  cities  and  towns  would 
decrease  in  population.  It  is  not  expected  that 
these  estimates  of  population  distribution  will 
come  true,  but  they  show  vividly  the  inter- 
relationship of  migration  and  reproduction 
and  the  importance  of  migration  as  a  means  of 
adjustment. 

The  whole  subject  considered  in  this  section, 
the  social  effects  of  migration  within  the 
United  States,  is  one  on  which  there  is  surpris- 
ingly little  information.  In  the  decade  before 
19.30  the  pressure  of  high  fertility  in  rui-al  sec- 
tions and  increasing  opportunities  in  urban 
areas  drew  a  large  proportion  of  the  rural- 
farm  youth  to  seek  city  employment.  Large 
migrations  may  be  necessary  in  the  future  if 
a  higher  level  of  living  is  to  be  established  in 
rural  areas  where  living  is  now  at  tlie  sub- 
sistence level.  The  social  consequences  to  our 
national  life  of  continued  movements  of  such 
magnitude  call  for  careful  investigation. 

6.  The  Outlook  for  Future  Mobility 

Past  trends  seem  to  show  that  Americans  are 
becoming  increasingly  mobile.  The  proportion 
of  the  native  population  living  outside  the 
State  of  birth  has  increased  steadily  since  1890. 
Many  others  have  moved  from  one  comnumity 
to  another,  especially  from  farms  to  cities, 
within  States.  But  the  history  of  migration 
also  shows  that  Americans  have  adjusted  them- 
selves rapidly  to  changed  conditions.  It  is  im- 
possible to  forecast  with  certainty  the  magni- 
tude and  direction  of  future  migratory  move- 
ments without  knowledge  of  the  location  of 
future  economic  opportunity.  It  is  possible, 
however,  to  take  account  of  certain  pi-oblenis 
that  would  arise  if  no  migration  occurred,  and 
to  discuss  factors  tending  to  increase  or  retard 
mobility. 

The  Continuing  Pressure  of  Farm  Population 

The  analysis  of  regional  variations  in  eco- 
nomic oppoi-tunity  gave  evidence  of  great  in- 
equality in  income  and  level  of  living,  due  in 
part  to  maldistribution  of  population  in  rela- 
tion to  resources.     (See   ch.   II.)      The  most 
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serious  problems  revealed  by  tliis  analysis  re- 
late to  tile  nii'al  |)()])ulati()ii  of  the  Soullieastcni 
States — hotli  as  n'<;ar(ls  tlie  iiuiubers  of  people 
affected  and  as  re>ranls  the  consistency  and  de- 
gree of  handicap  shown  l)y  dili'erent  economic 
and  social  indices.  Perhaps  the  most  striking 
result  was  obtained  by  experimenting  with  the 
hypothesis  of  a  rise  in  the  value  of  ))roducts 
l)er  fai-mer  in  this  region  to  the  level  of  the 
average  value  of  pi'oducts  per  farmei-  in  other 
j)arls  of  tiie  country  (using  data  for  tiio  middle 
of  the  decade  li)'J()-30).  witiiDut  any  ciiange  in 
the  relative  prices  of  ditferent  agricultural 
products.  It  was  found  that  with  such  a 
change  in  average  productivity  per  farmer, 
crops  e(|uai  in  value  to  those  ]>roduced  by  the 
jiresiMil  farm  population  of  the  Southeast  could 
be  produced  i)y  less  than  half  as  nuiny  workers, 
thus  releasing  about  9  million  people  to  seek 
other  means  of  sup[)ort. 

Part  of  the  workers  thus  released  might  be 
absorbed  in  meeting  the  consumer  demands 
of  those  remaining  in  agricidtnre  in  the  South- 
east now  UKide  t'llcctive.  on  this  hypothesis,  by 
increaseil  purchasing  p.ower.  biU  tiiis  service 
might  be  performtnl  for  the  most  part  by  the 
present  nonfarm  population  of  the  region.  Of 
course,  a  large  part  of  the  increase  in  expendi- 
ture would  go  to  purchase  goods  produced  in 
other  regions.  With  increased  efficiency  in 
farm  operation,  a  larger  share  of  the  energies 
of  the  present   farm  population  in  the  South 
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micht  go  into  increasing  self-sufficiency,  en- 
riching diet  with  more  milk,  fruits,  and"  vege- 
tables, imi)roving  farm  buildings,  and  giving 
greater  attention  to  study,  recreation,  and  art. 
Again,  it  nnght  be  possible  to  increase  the 
marketable  volume  of  agricultural  products 
in  the  Southeast  by  greater  diversity  of  pro- 
duction— in  competition  with  other'  sections, 
and  in  meeting  an  enlarged  national  denuiud 
if  a  rise  in  average  income  in  other  pai-ts  of 
the  coimtry  accompanied  the  increase  of  aver- 
age productivity  in  the  Southeast.  Fm-ther- 
more,  some  of  the  workers  released  from  south- 
ern agriculture  by  increased  value-productiv- 
ity per  worker  might  be  absorbeil  bv  an  ex- 
pansion of  industries  in  certain  localities  in  the 
South,  for  example  the  Piedmont  area,  the 
Birmingham  area,  ami  the  Tennessee  Valley. 
Finally,  the  poverty  of  the  families  of  nuiiiy 
rural  laborers  and  tenants  nnght  be  ndtigated 
by  a  more  e<iuitable  distribution  of  incomes 
in  the  South. 

Xevertheless,  after  due  allowance  has  been 
made  for  all  these  factors,  we  are  forced  to 
the  conclusion  tiuit  an  effective  alleviation  of 
the  chronic  ile[)ression  of  the  farm  population 
in  many  parts  of  the  Southeast  nuisl  include 
as  one  fundamental  condition  extensive  emi- 
gration to  areas  of  greater  economic  oppor- 
tunity. It  is  therefore  highly  probable  that 
if  the  South  is  to  enjoy  pros[)erity  e(iual  to 
what   can   be   achie\ed   in  other   parts  of  the. 


Figure  16.— Estimated  percentage  increase  in  the  rural-farm  population,  1930-60,  assuming  no  migration,  by  States. 
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United  States,  the  proportion  of  the  Nation's 
population  living  in  the  Southeast  must  be 
reduced. 

The  establisliment  of  general  rural  pros- 
perity would  also  involve  considerable  emigra- 
tion from  certain  other  areas,  notabh*  the  Great 
Lakes  cut-over  region  and  the  overcultivated 
portions  of  the  Great  Plains.  Some  emigration 
from  certain  mining  areas  is  also  indicated. 
Readjustments  between  different  industrial 
areas  will  be  inevitable,  but  there  is  no  indi- 
cation that  these  adjustments  will  result  in  any 
great  change  in  the  distribution  of  total  pop- 
ulation. 

These  conclusions  are,  in  general,  in  line  with 
those  developed  by  the  Social  Science  Research 
Council's  Study  of  Population  Redistribution, 
the  Southern  Regional  Counnittee.  and  the  find- 
ings of  various  governmental  agencies.  They 
afford  a  reasonable  hypothesis  regarding  lines 
of  popidation  redistribution  to  be  encouraged 
in  the  inunediate  future. 

Interpreted  in  terms  of  broad  divisions  of 
industry,  these  conclusions  imply  the  likeli- 
hood of  a  trend  away  from  extractive  indus- 
tries toward  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
pursuits,  and  still  more  toward  professional, 
trade,  and  service  occupations.  Such  a  trend 
would  be  exactly  in  line  with  developments  in 
this  country  during  preceding  decades.  Tlie 
basis  of  economic  progress  lies  in  the  stable 
organization  of  industrial,  commercial,  and 
service  enterprises,  not  in  a  reversion  to  greater 
reliance  on  the  exploitation  of  natural  re- 
sources, which  in  some  areas  would  involve 
further  exhaustion  of  the  best  resources, 
accompanied  by  diminishing  returns. 

The  Future  Demand  for  Agricultural  Workers 

This  conclusion  about  agriculture  can  be 
checked  by  a  consideration  of  the  probable 
future  demand  for  agi'icultural  products,  espe- 
cially on  the  hypothesis  of  a  possible  increase 
in  the  general  level  of  pui-chasing  power 
among  American  families.  By  limiting  our 
analysis  at  this  point  to  a  consideration  of  the 
proportion  of  total  workers  needed  in  agricul- 
ture to  meet  hypothetical  consumer  demand,  we 
can  eliminate  the  influence  of  changes  in  total 
population — assuming  that  a  pair  of  hands  for 
producing  goods  comes  with  each  mouth  to  be 
fed. 

A  theoretical  approach  to  this  question  can 
be  made  through  an  analysis  of  the  manpower 
needed,  under  present  conditions  of  production. 
to  supply  the  food  needed  for  the  maintenance 
of  various  levels  of  nutrition  in  the  general 
population.  The  present  per-capita  food  con- 
sumption of  a  large  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation is  far  below  the  level  recommended  by 
nutrition  experts,  especially  as  to  quality. 
Workers  in  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics 


have  prepared  diets  at  four  levels  of  adequacy, 
as  follows:  ^^ 

1.  Restricted  for  emergencj-  use;  i.  e.,  suffi- 
cient for  the  temporary  maintenance  of  health 
over  a  short  period  but  deficient  in  foods 
needed  for  body  building. 

2.  Adequate  at  minimum  cost. 

3.  Adequate  at  moderate  cost. 

4.  Liberal;  i.  e.,  allowing  for  considerable 
variety. 

Other  workers  in  the  Department  of  Agi'i- 
culture  have  estimated  the  land  and  labor 
necessary'  to  produce  the  food  required  to 
maintain  the  total  population  of  the  United 
States  at  each  of  these  dietary  levels.  The 
m.anpower  exjiended  in  the  production  of  food 
for  domestic  consumption  in  the  United  States 
during  the  years  1928-33  would  have  been  just 
about  sufficient  to  supply  the  "adequate  at  min- 
imum cost"  diet  for  125  million  people,  al- 
though some  shifting  of  types  of  production 
would  be  necessary.  An  increase  of  40  per- 
cent in  manpower  would  be  needed  to  supply 
the  total  population  with  the  "adequate  at 
moderate  cost"  diet,  and  an  increase  of  68  per- 
cent in  manpower  would  be  needed  to  make 
the  "liberal"  diet  universal,  together  with  con- 
siderable shifts  in  production. 

Such  a  radical  increase  in  domestic  demand 
for  food  would  be  barely  sufficient  to  afford 
general  pros]ierity  in  the  ]iresent  farm  popu- 
lation, since  half  of  the  Nation's  farms  pro- 
duced 90  percent  of  all  agricultural  products 
sold  or  traded  in  1929.  Moreover,  such  an 
increase  in  effective  demand  for  food  would 
involve  a  great  increase  in  the  average  pur- 
chasing power  of  every  family.  This  could 
only  be  achieved  if  there  were  a  great  increase 
in  the  average  value-prfxluctivity  of  each 
worker.  Such  a  change  would  presumably  be 
associated  with  technological  improvements  in 
agriculture  as  well  as  in  other  industries  and 
would  thereby  reduce  the  number  of  workers 
needed  to  produce  a  given  quantity  of  food. 
Furthermore,  as  is  pointed  out  by  the  authors 
of  Migration  and  Economic  Opportunity,  spec- 
ulation concerning  these  diets  can  easily  be- 
come unrealistic. 

On  the  basis  of  a  larjie  number  of  studies  of  family 
budgets  showing  the  relation  between  total  exiiendi- 
tures  and  those  for  food,  the  home  economists  have 
estimated  that  at  193-1  food  prices  (which  were  lower 
than  present  prices  i  a  faniil.v  of  four  must  have  an 
annual  income  of  at  least  $2,000  in  order  to  consume 
the  "adefinate  at  moderate  cost"  diet,  and  that  the 
"liberal"  diet  would  require  an  income  of  at  least 
Sl.OdO.  In  1920  onl.v  ."4.7  percent  of  all  families  and 
unattached  individuals  in  the  United  States  had  in- 
Cfimes  of  $2,000  or  more,  and  onl.v  10.7  percent  had 
$4.0(Kl  or  mure.  To  reduce  food  prices  enough  to 
enable  the  lowest-income  gi'oups  to  purchase  either 
diet  would  require  such  enormous  reductions  in  the 
cost  of  production  as  to  he  outside  the  realm  of  prac- 

"  Stiebeling.  H.  K..  and  Ward.  Jf.  II.  Diets  at  4  Levels  of 
Nutritive  Content  ami  Cost.  I'nited  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Circular  296.  November  1933. 
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tical  lonsideratidii.  And  even  if  food  wore  so  clioap. 
it  woulil  be  a  long  time  before  the  (•onsuinption  habits 
of  the  pt'ople  could  be  c'liang(>(I  siittiiiently  to  induce 
a  lar^e  i)roih)rtion  of  tbein  to  purchase  either  diet. 
Tlie  inclinatiiius  of  many  wnnbl  be  to  continue  present 
fo(Kl  habits  and  use  part  of  ilie  income  formerly  spent 
for  food  for  tile  jmreliase  of  other  Commodities.  Botli 
diets  call  for  great  increases  in  the  consumption  ol' 
fruit  and  vegetables,  and  reductions  in  the  use  of 
such  staples  as  beans  and  wheat.  It  might  prove  as 
difficult  to  induce  a  large  proportitm  of  our  people  to 
make  the  reipiired  reductions  in  their  consumption 
of  these  latter  foods  as  it  has  l)een  to  discourage  the 
use  of  alcohol  and  nicotine  *  •  *.  Perhaps  there 
will  be  gradual  tendencies  toward  both  lower  food 
prices  and  higher  incomes,  but  such  tendencies  are 
likely  to  l)e  fidly  as  gradual  as  improvements  in 
agricultural   efficiency." 

Perhaps  the  most  realistic  appi'oach  to  an 
analysis  of  the  possible  eflFect  of  increases  in 
average  family  income  on  the  deniaiul  for  foods 
is  that  obtiuned  bv  an  examination  of  actual 


w  See  Goodrich,  op.  cit..  pp.  403-404. 


changes  in  expeiidittire  for  different  tyjies  of 
goods  and  services  at  different  levels  of  living. 
The  data  for  such  an  analysis  are  supplied  in 
table  7. 

The  families  used  in  this  analysis  are  classi- 
fied according  to  total  annual  expenditures 
reliitive  to  tiie  number  of  "consumption  units" 
in  the  family." 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  data  refer  only 
to  families  of  wage  earners  anil  lower  salarieil 
clerical  workers  in  selected  cities,  and  that  ex- 

^"  .\  "consiirapiion  unit"  is  a  statistioal  unit,  not  nn  actual 
person,  food  conRuniptjon  was^  coniiiutfd  per  adult  male 
equivalent,  witti  allnwanoe  for  dilTerences  in  a>;e,  sex.  and 
oicupatinn  of  tlio  member.s  <if  the  family,  based  on  actual 
expenditures  as  determined  by  field  studies  (using  weiirhts 
comiHiled  Ity  the  Bureau  of  Home  Kconoroicsi.  Clothing 
consumption  was  compiiletl  on  the  base  of  actual  expenditures 
per  male  of  21-.'i.">  years  of  age  (as  found  in  the  field  study 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics)  talten  as  unity, 
with  expenditures  for  other  members  of  the  family  computed 
as  relatives  (»n  this  base.  Other  expenditures  were  computed 
per  niemlter  of  the  family.  The  "consumption  unit"  is  a 
composite  of  the  special  units  for  food  antl  clothing,  and  of 
actual  persons  for  other  items  of  expenditure 


Table  7. — Ratio  of  expenditures  hy  families  at  higher  economic  level  (total  annual  expenditure  over  $400  per  consumption 
unit)  to  corresponding  expenditures  by  families  at  lower  economic  level  {total  annual  expenditures  under  $400  per 
consumption  unit  ^=100)  ' 

[Expenditures  of  families  at  lower  level  used  as  base=I00] 


Type  of  expenditure 

New  Hampshire  cities  (classified  by 
population) 

Grand 
Rapids 

Lansing 

Mar- 
quette 

Rich- 

Over 
.50,000 » 

20,000- 
50,000  3 

lO.OOtV- 
20,000  < 

Under 
10,000 » 

mond 

Average  expenditure  per  family: 

Total -- 

Food                                                    .      .. 

111 
91 
95 
109 
2,50 
137 
135 

177 
146 
1.52 
175 
401 
219 
217 
149 

131 
95 
122 
147 
284 
146 
1.58 

220 
160 
205 
247 
477 
245 
266 
147 

123 

99 
116 
129 
261 
140 
136 

203 
163 

192 
213 
430 
231 
225 
154 

122 
92 
105 
124 
251 
140 
155 

214 
163 
185 
218 
442 
246 
273 
146 

130 
99 
113 
132 
215 
126 
176 

200 
153 
176 
204 
332 
195 
272 

136 
105 
140 
126 
294 
170 
159 

213 

165 
219 
198 
460 
267 
249 

141 
107 
166 
141 
23S 
159 
199 

233 
178 
273 
232 
388 
262 
328 

140 
98 

Clothing 

Housing  and  household  operation ..,. 

149 
141 

Transportation.        

241 

Recreation                                      _      .___.- . . 

198 

Average  exi)endilures  per  person: 

Total.                                   

231 

Food. 

163 

247 

Housing  and  household  operation  ..  .      „ ,  ..........    ... 

233 

Transportation                               

398 

327 

299 

1.55 

1  Tomputed  from  data  supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  For  data  on  size  of  sample,  average  size  of  family,  and  total  annual  expenditures, 
see  the  following  articles  in  the  Jilonthly  Lahor  Jierietr:  Williams,  Faith  M.,  "Money  Disbursements  of  Wape  Earners  and  Clerical  Workers  in  1 1  New 
Hampshire  Communilies"  (March  1936);  and  "Money  Disburscment.s  of  Wape  K.-imers  and  Clerical  Workers  in  Richmond,  HirminKham  and  New 
Orleans"  (May  1 936);  also  "Money  Disbursements  of  Wage  Earners  and  Clerical  Workers  in  Four  Michigan  Cities"  (June  \M'M));  "Money  Disbursements 
of  Wage  Earners  and  Clerical  Workers  in  Boston  and  Springfield.  Mass."  (September  19;J6). 

*  Manchester. 

3  Nashua,  Concord,  Berlin. 

*  Portsmouth,  Keene,  Dover,  I^aconla,  Claremont. 
'  Littleton,  Conway. 


Type  of  expenditure 

Birming- 
ham 

Xew 
Orleans 

Boston,  Massachusetts— Expenditure 
classes  per  consumption  unit 

Detroit,  Michigan— Expenditure  classes 
per  consumption  unit 

»40(M99 

$600-599 

$600-699 

$700  and 
over 

$400-199 

$500-599 

$600-699 

$700  and 
over 

-\verage  expenditure  per  family: 
Total     ... 

147 
113 
138 
161 
220 
152 
180 

225 
172 
211 
246 
336 
231 
273 
159 

149 
115 
160 
145 
247 
170 
215 

226 
175 
244 
220 
375 
259 
328 
170 

115 
104 
124 
110 
136 
142 
156 

1,V> 
141 
169 
149 
185 
193 
212 
136 

127 
105 
128 
128 
152 
162 
204 

194 
160 
195 
195 
231 
246 
310 
152 

122 
92 
137 
121 
214 
165 
195 

Zil 
174 
2.58 
228 
4(H 
312 
369 
162 

143 
102 
154 
141 

297 
190 
247 

319 
226 
'343 
313 
660 
424 
549 
207 

113 

98 

lis 

108 
158 
119 
144 

157 
137 
164 
151 
220 
165 
200 
1.30 

117 
92 
106 
116 
184 
146 
103 

190 

150 
173 
189 
300 
238 
285 
145 

129 
99 
135 
121 
218 
141 
189 

230 

177 
242 
217 
389 
251 
337 
165 

144 

Food 

92 

Clothing 

145 

133 

Tran^pnrtrt(inn 

346 

190 

All  other  expenditin^             . 

211 

Average  expenditures  per  person: 

Total 

314 

Food- 

200 

317 

Housing  and  household  operation    . 

292 

756 

Recreation                                ..      .  . 

415 

461 

Expenditure  for  food  per  food-eonsumption  unit. 

184 

116 
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penditiire  per  consumption  unit  is  affected 
by  both  differences  in  total  family  income  and 
differences  in  size  of  family.  The  relative  ex- 
penditures at  higher  disbursement  levels  indi- 
cate the  way  in  which  a  general  increase  in 
income  might  affect  the  demand  for  different 
types  of  goods  and  services.  It  will  be  seen 
that  when  total  expenditure  per  capita  dou- 
bles, expenditure  for  food  usually  rises  about 
65  percent,  more  or  less;  expenditures  for 
clothing  and  housing  rise  about  100  percent 
(the  ratios  for  clothing  being  higher  in  some 
communities,  and  the  ratios  for  housing  higher 
in  others) ;  expenditui-es  for  transportation 
(chiefly  automobile  purchase  and  mainte- 
nance)" rise  four  to  sixfold;  expenditures  for 
recreation  and  for  other  miscellaneous  items 
also  rise  much  more  rapidly  than  total  expend- 
iture. 

The  implication  of  these  findings,  which  are 
in  line  with  well-known  principles  of  con- 
sumption, is  that  a  general  increase  in  per  cap- 
ita income  would  increase  the  demand  for 
agricultural  products,  but  much  less  rapidly 
than  it  would  increase  the  demand  for  nonag- 
ricultural  goods  and  services.  The  rapid  in- 
crease in  expenditures  for  items  other_  than 
food,  clothing,  and  housing  is  reflected  in  oc- 
cupational statistics  showing  rapid  expansion 
in  automobile  production  and  in  professional 
and  service  occupations  and  trades  daring  the 
prosperous  twenties. 

Two  factors  liave  been  neglected  in  this 
treatment  of  the  effect  of  a  rise  in  average  level 
of  living  on  the  proportional  distribution  of 
workers  in  agriculture  and  in  other  industries 
(based  on  an  analysis  of  data  on  family  and 
per  capita  expenditures).  They  are  (1)  pos- 
sible change  in  the  foreign  demand  for  agri- 
cultural products,  and  (2)  the  effect  of  future 
technological  changes  in  causing  an  increase  in 
average  productivity  of  farm  workers  relative 
to  an  increase  in  the  average  productivity  of 
nonfarm  workers.  There  is.  however,  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  the  net  effect  of  these  un- 
known factors  would  reverse  our  finding  that 
an  increase  in  average  family  income  in  the 
United  States  would  tend  to  decrease  the  pro- 
portion of  all  workers  needed  in  agriculture. 
And  we  have  already  seen  that  in  comparison 
with  present  economic  opportunities  there  are 
now  too  many  workers  in  agriculture.  _  It  is 
possible  that  there  may  be  some  increase  in  the 
demand  for  agricultural  raw  materials  for  in- 
dustrial purposes,  but  there  is  no  evidence  at 
present  of  any  great  impending  developments 
along  this  line.  If  it  were  possible  more  nearly 
to  equalize  hours  and  conditions  of  work  among 
different  occupational  groups,  this  process  in 
itself  would  greatly  increase  the  need  for  man- 
power in  agriculture,  which  is  now  charac- 
terized bv  long  hours  per  day  as  well  as  a  7-clay 
week.  Further  decreases  in  the  reproduction 
rates  of  farm  groups  would,  of  course,  also 


tend  to  relieve  the  constant  tendency  toward 
population  pressure  in  rural  areas. 

Differences  in  Reproduction  Rates 
as  a  Factor  in  Migration 

We  have  also  seen  that  the  large  differences 
in  reproduction  rates  between  farm  and  non- 
farm  groups  would  force  continued  and  ex- 
tensive emigration  from  farms  to  cities  and 
towns.  This  would  be  true  even  if  there  were 
now  no  excess  of  population  dependent  on  agri- 
culture for  support,  and  even  if  there  were  no 
change  in  the  consumer  demand  for  farm  prod- 
ucts relative  to  that  for  other  kinds  of  goods 
and  services.  If  it  were  not  for  its  favorable 
age  distribution,  more  deaths  than  births  would 
occur  in  urban  population.  In  a  few  large 
cities  we  already  find  more  deaths  than  births. 
The  same  will  be  true  in  many  large  cities 
within  a  few  years.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
farm  population  at  present  reproduction  rates 
would  increase  about  60  percent  in  one  gen- 
eration if  there  were  no  migration.  In  a  few 
areas,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  southern  Ap- 
palachians, it  would  double  in  25  to  30  years. 
Without  migration,  and  allowing  for  a  greater 
decline  in  the  farm  than  in  the  city  birth  rate, 
the  ui-ban  population  of  the  United  States 
would  be  no  larger  in  1960  than  it  was  in  1930. 
At  the  same  time  the  farm  population  would 
have  increased  nearly  50  percent.^*  Altogether 
the  evidence  indicates  clearly  that  there  must 
be  continued  migration  from  farms  to  nonfarm 
areas,  unless  the  present  disparity  in  economic 
level  of  living  between  rural  and  urban  com- 
munities is  to  be  intensified,  with  further  im- 
poverishment of  large  sections  of  the  farm 
jiopulation. 

Tlie  Outlook 

Continued  emigration  from  farm  areas  thus 
seems  desirable,  at  least  from  the  economic 
standpoint.  What  is  the  likelihood  that  it  will 
take  place?  Tlie  answer  seems  almost  in- 
evitable. It  is  significant  that,  beginning  in 
1933.  there  has  again  been  a  net  movement 
from  farms  to  cities,  although  so  far  this  haS 
been  in  smaller  proportions  than  the  prede- 
l^ression  cityward  mai-ch. 

There  is  no  clear  evidence  of  major  trends 
in  the  redistribution  of  industrial  workers 
among  the  different  regions,  or  of  those  en- 
gaged in  trade,  technical,  professional,  and 
service  occupations.  Some  continuation  of  the 
movement  into  the  Far  West  may  be  expected, 
but  probably  in  greatly  diminished  numbei-s. 
There  are  definite  indications  of  a  retardation 
in  the  expansion  of  industry  in  southern  New 
England,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  any 
marked  population  changes  in  this  region. 
Analysis  of  the  gainfully  occupied  populations 

"  Estimatps  prepared  for  the  National  Resources  Com- 
mittee by  the  Scripps  Foundation  for  Research  in  Popula- 
tion Problems. 
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of  different  States  by  social-economic  classes 
reveals  areas  that  have  relatively  few  pei"Sons 
in  trade,  and  in  tiie  professional  and  service 
occupations.'"  Whether  or  not  economic 
cluuijies  will  permit  corresjwndingly  greater 
increases  in  these  fields  is  uncertain. 

Tlierefore.  except  for  areas  from  which  emi- 
gration is  indicated  because  of  the  unfavor;d)le 
outlook  for  the  extractive  industries  on  whicli 
the  people  now  there  are  dependent  for  sup- 
})()rt,  the  present  ])attern  of  i)opulati(}n  distri- 
l)uti()n  in  the  United  States  is  not  likely  to 
change  gi-eatly  in  its  broad  outlines  in  the  im- 
mediate future.  But  while  the  regional  pat- 
tern is  likely  to  remain  fairly  fixed,  there  is 
every  reason  to  expect  a  continuation  of  the 
spread  of  jiopulation  out  from  the  centers  of 
metropolitan  areas  into  sui-rounding  satellite 
cities,  subui'ban  couununities.  and  adjacent 
rural  areas. 

It  is  highly  jjrobable  also  tliat  there  will 
be  an  absolute  increase  in  the  number  of  in- 
dividuals moving  to  and  from  different  local- 
ities. Such  a  ti'cnd  toward  greater  iiulivid- 
ual  mobility  is  indicated  by  the  analysis  of 
l)ast  ])()pulation  changes,  and  may  be  ex- 
pected to  follow  the  rapid  imiu-ovenient  of 
means  of  conununication  and  ti-ansportation. 
Extensive  movements  of  population  are  essen- 
tial to  the  economic  progress  of  areas  of  rela- 
tive overpopulation,  with  high  reproduction 
rates.  Interchange  of  population  between 
other  areas  will  facilitate  adjustments  to  tech- 
nological changes.  Jnteichange  of  ]ieoi)le  and 
ideas  nuiy  tend  indirectly  to  eciualize  birth 
rates  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  It  will 
have  im])ortant  effects  on  the  social  life  of 
the  Nation  which  it  is  difficult  to  analyze  or 
evaluate.  It  is  easy  to  draw  an  exaggerated 
picture  of  a  Nation  on  wheels,  but  the  sudden 
a])pearance  of  trailers  on  American  highways 
is  undoul)tedly  symptomatic  of  a  current  trend 
toward  mobility  of  population.  Perhajjs  after 
a  time  there  may  be  a  counter  tendency  to- 
ward greater  permanence  of  residence,  but  this 
does  not  seem  to  be  indicated  for  the  imme- 
diate future. 

Isolation  can  no  longer  be  assumed  to  be  a 
serious  barrier  against  emigration  from,  or 
innuigration  to.  any  region  in  the  United 
States.  Extreme  isolation  is  necessary  to  keep 
population  increasing  rapidly  in  an  area  of 
low  opportunity.  This  condition  was  char- 
acteristic of  the  southern  Appalachian  area 
during  the  nineteenth  century,  but  toward  the 
end  of  the  century  the  o])ening  up  of  the  coal 
mines  in  this  region,  through  the  extension  of 
railway  lines,  attracted  part  of  the  excess  nat- 
ural increase  fi-om  the  adjacent  farming  coun- 
ties. A  continued  increase  in  employment  op- 
portunities in  coal  mining  is  improbable,  but 
lines   of  communication   have   been   extended 

"  See  ch.  II,  tables  lla-b,  and  the  StatisUcal  Supplement. 


into  outlying  industrial  areas.  The  isolation 
of  the  mountain  communities  is  rapidly  dis- 
appearing. Stales  that  include  large  moun- 
tain populations  now  show  a  fairly  high  pro- 
portion of  their  native  sons  and  daughters 
living  in  other  States.  In  this  respect,  "West 
Virgniia  (with  23  percent  of  those  born  in  the 
State  living  in  other  States  in  1930)  was  only 
slightly  below  the  average  for  all  States  (23.5 
])ercent).  Kentucky  anil  Teiuiessee  were  well 
above  (nearly  30  jiercent).  Although  these 
States  have  a  natural  increase  considerably 
greater  than  that  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole, 
their  rate  of  growth  for  several  decades  has 
been  definitely  less  than  that  for  the  rest  of 
the  country.  The  situation  is  similar  in  other 
rural  States.  From  1920  to  1930  ^Montana, 
Idaho,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  South  Carolina, 
Virginia,  Maine,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire, 
Iowa,  and  North  Dakota  grew  less  than  one- 
tliird  as  rapidly  as  the  rest  of  the  country. 
Moreover,  the  cities  of  over  25,001)  jiopulation 
m  many  of  these  States  were  growing  more 
rapidly  than  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  while 
their  small  towns  and  rural  areas  were  grow- 
ing very  slowly,  or  actually  declining  in  popu- 
lation. 

Much  the  same  impression  is  obtained  from 
a  study  of  changes  in  population  by  counties. 
The  only  areas  in  the  southern  Appalachians 
that  increased  in  poi)ulation  more  rapidly  than 
the  Nation  during  the  past  decade  were  mining 
counties  in  .southern  We.st  Virginia  and  east- 
ei-n  Kentucky.  Central  (ieorgia  was  the  most 
consi)icuous  area  of  decline.  There  were  areas 
of  considerable  population  decline  in  all  the 
southern  States,  except  Floi-ida,  as  well  as  in 
most  of  Missouri  ancl  the  Ouachita-Ozark  re- 
gion of  Arkansas  and  Oklahonui.  Kelative 
lack  of  conuuunication  facilities  is  ap])arently 
more  impoi-tant  in  maintaining  the  fertility 
of  the  i)o])ulation  than  it  is  in  restraininir  mi- 
gi'ation.  but  there  is  some  evidence  that  even 
this  differential   is  diminishing. 

This  -should  not  be  interpreted  to  mean  that 
migration  has  brought  about  perfect  adjust- 
ment of  population  and  economic  resources  in 
all  areas.  In  spite  of  nuu'h  emigration,  most 
of  the  less  fertile  agricultural  countie.?  have 
nu)i-e  people  than  can  be  maintained  at  a  level 
of  living  similar  to  that  in  the  better  farmin.g 
comnuniities.  Isolation,  associated  with  hi<rh 
reproduction  rates  and  meager  educational 
facilities,  produces  a  lag  in  the  adjustnient  of 
population  to  economic  opportunity  and  leaves 
those  who  do  migrate  ill  equipiied  for  the 
change  to  conditions  of  living  in  other  areas. 

A  variety  of  conditions,  some  of  which  are 
subject  to  social  control,  tend  to  impede  the 
adjustment  of  pppnlation  to  economic  oppor- 
tunity through  migration.  Success  in  choos- 
ing new  locations  depeiuls  on  many  factors 
bevond  the  migrants'  control.     A  wrong  de- 
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cision  has  unfortunate  consequences,  both  for 
the  individual  and  for  the  community  to  which 
he  goes.  In  many  communities  migrants  are 
no  longer  welcome  unless  they  are  financially 
independent.  They  are  regarded  as  potential 
liabilities  rather  than  as  assets. 

Public  administration  of  relief  has  in  genera! 
tended  to  restrict  mobility.  Few  communities 
are  willing  to  support  any  but  their  own  resi- 
dents; hence  a  specified  length  of  residence  is 
prerequisite  to  receipt  of  relief.  It  is  probable 
that  the  maintenance  of  legal  residence  will 
become  increasingly  important  in  the  future  as 
more  and  more  States  adopt  social  security 
laws,  except  insofar  as  this  effect  may  be  modi- 
fied by  Federal  legislation  or  interstate  agree- 
ments. Many  of  the  unemployment  insurance 
systems  exclude  certain  occupations,  including 
agriculture,  from  their  benefits.  The  extent  to 
which  this  will  affect  the  mobility  of  labor 
cannot  be  foreseen  at  present. 

Migration  in  the  past  has  been  largely  spon- 
taneous and  undirected,  although  the  direction 
has  been  influenced  by  the  colonization  schemes 
of  railroad  and  land  companies.  The  develop- 
ment of  a  comprehensive  Nation-wide  system 


of  unemployment  registration  and  exchange 
may  do  much  to  obviate  the  undesirable  con- 
sequences of  unguided  migration,  to  discourage 
movements  premised  on  false  information,  and 
to  facilitate  the  location  of  real  opportunities 
corresponding  to  individual  interests  and  qual- 
ifications. The  improvement  of  educational 
opportunities  in  areas  from  which  emigration 
is  to  be  expected  may  prove  even  more  helpful. 
It  is  important  to  recognize  that  internal 
migration  may  affect  the  life  of  receiving  com- 
munities quite  as  profoundly  as  immigration 
from  other  countries.  The  interchange  of  peo- 
ple and  of  ideas  from  I'egion  to  region  is  be- 
coming more  rapid.  Progress  or  deterioration, 
cooperation  or  conflict,  in  any  group  affects  the 
life  of  other  groups.  Furthermore,  in  view  of 
the  movement  of  people  from  area  to  area  and 
the  tendency  toward  increasing  intermarriage 
among  all  groups  except  between  the  most  dis- 
tinct racial  types,  and  even  this  exception  may 
cease  to  hold,  the  biological  trend  of  any  group 
may  be  expected  to  affect  generally  the  biologi- 
cal capacities  of  future  generations  in  this 
country.  These  considerations  raise  important 
problems  that  will  be  explored  in  other  sections 
of  this  report. 
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IV.     REGIONAL     AND 

RACIAL     DIFFERENCES 

IN     REPRODUCTION     RATES 


1.  Geographic  Variations 
in  Reproductive  Tendency 

The  Significance  of  Differential  Reproduction 

Variations  in  rates  of  reproduction  are.  as 
■we  have  already  seen,  a  fundamental  factor  in 
tlie  redistribution  of  population.  In  short- 
time  effects,  niijrration  api)eai'S  tu  be  far  nioi"e 
important  than  rejiroduction.  On  further 
analysis,  the  former  is  found  in  many  instances 
to  be  controlled  by  the  latter,  in  the  sense  that 
continuous  sli-eanis  of  internal  migration  of 
consideiable  magnitude  are  needed  to  offset  the 
imbalaiu'e  that  would  otherwise  result  from 
differential  rates  of  reproduction. 

Large  variations  in  reproductive  tendencies 
among  different  population  groups  may  also 
have  a  profound  effect,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
generations,  on  the  composition  and  social 
characteristics  of  the  national  jiopulation. 
Differences  in  net  rates  of  reproduition.  com- 
monly found  today,  are  suflicient  to  give  one  of 
two  e<]ual  groups  twice  as  many  descendants 
as  the  other  in  the  next  generation.  At  the 
present  time  the  social  effects  of  differential 
reproduction  outweigh  the  a])])arent  biological 
effects,  since  the  greatest  differences  among 
large  groups  exist  among  people  located  in  dif- 
ferent areas  and  in  different  types  of  com- 
munity. 

Under  niodein  conditions,  differences  in 
birth  rates  are  far  more  important  tlian  dif- 
ferences in  death  rates  in  their  influence  on 
net  reproduction  trends.  Tluis  the  ratio  of 
children  under  5  j-ears  of  age  to  women  aged 
20-44  yeai-s  among  native  whites  in  North 
Carolina,  West  Virginia,  Xew  Mexico,  and 
Utah  is  98  jierccnt,  103  percent,  9G  percent,  and 
92  jKM'cent,  respectively,  higher  than  in  New- 
York  State.  In  all  these  States  the  ratios  are 
well  over  100  percent  higher  than  in  Cali- 
fornia. On  the  other  hand,  the  numher  of 
children  required  to  rejilace  a  thousand  white 
women  of  childbeai'ing  age.  in  the  .States  with 
the  highest  mortality  rates,  is  only  5  percent 
greater  (using  1929-31  death  rates)  than  the 
number  reiiuired  in  the  States  with  the  lowest 


mortality  rates.  Thus  the  range  of  variation 
in  fertility  among  States  is  about  20  times  as 
gieat  as  that  of  permanent  replacement  quotas 
which  represent  differences  in  moitality  rates. 

The  Distinction  Between  Crude  and 
Intrinsic  Kates  of  Natural  Increase 

Natural  ])opulation  change  is  affected,  not 
only  by  the  fei'tility  rates  of  women  of  child- 
bearing  age  and  by  the  death  rates  at  each  age, 
but  also  by  the  |)roportion  of  persons  living  at 
different  ages  in  any  population.  This  fact 
must  always  be  borne  in  mind  in  using  crude 
rates  of  fertility,  mortality,  or  natural  in- 
crease. It  is  possible,  however,  to  calculate  the 
re])roduction  rates  that  would  result  fi-om  the 
contiiuied  operation  of  any  set  of  specific  birth 
and  ileath  rat^^s  for  particular  ages,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  migration.  Such  a  rate  is  usually 
referred  to  as  a  net  I'epvoduction  rate  or  an 
hifrinsic  rate  of  natural  increase.  It  indicates 
the  rate  at  which  the  ])opuhition  would  increase 
after  the  present  irregulai-ities  in  age  distribu- 
tion have  disappeared,  provided  that  the  cur- 
rent birth  and  death  lates  remained  unchanged. 
It  measures  the  reproduction  rate  toward  which 
any  population  is  actually  tending. 

In  the  United  States  crude  rates  of  natural 
increase  are  generally  higher  than  the  cor- 
responding intrinsic  rates.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  cities  where  tliei'e  have  been  large 
accessions  of  young  adults.  .Vlthough  in  1930 
the  net  reproduction  rate  of  the  white  popula- 
tion of  12  States  was  less  than  that  necessary 
to  maintain  tlie  population  permanently,  there 
were  actually  more  births  than  deaths  in  all  of 
these  States.  But  if  ]iresent  ti-ends  contimie, 
the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  will  decrease 
in  many  ])arts  of  the  Unitefl  States  until  the 
number  of  deaths  becomes  larger  than  the  num- 
ber of  births. 

We  shall  first  take  account  of  the  jiresent 
crude  rates  of  natural  increase  in  different  re- 
gions of  the  Unit-ed  States.  The  intrinsic  rates 
of  luitui'al  increase  will  then  be  examined  in 
order  to  discover  the  long-time  trend  that  is 
indicated  by  present  conditions. 
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Regional  Variations  in  Crude  Rates 
of  Natural  Increase 

The  natural  increase  resulting  from  excess 
of  births  over  deaths  has  a  regional  distinbu- 
tion  that  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the 
present  iwpulation.  (See  fig.  1.)  Fifty-five 
percent  of  the  natural  increase  of  the  United 
States  comes  from  three  regions — Southeast, 
Southwest,  and  Northwest — that  contain  alto- 
gether only  about  one-third  of  the  total  popu- 
lation. Conversely,  the  Northeast,  Middle 
States,  and  Far  West,  with  66  percent  of  the 
total  population  in  1930,  accounted  for  only  45 
percent  of  the  total  excess  of  births  over  deaths 
during  the  ensuing  5  years. 

Similar  differences  appear  in  comparing  the 
distribution  by  States  of  increases  through  ex- 
cess of  births  over  deaths  (1930-34)  with  the 
distribution  of  total  population  in  1930  (figs. 
2a  and  2b).  For  example,  accession  through 
natural  increase  is  now  taking  place  about  as 
rapidly  in  North  Carolina  as  in  the  combined 
areas  of  Massachusetts.  Rhode  Island,  and 
Connecticut,  although  in  1930  the  population 
of  the  latter  States  was  more  than  twice  as 
great  as  that  of  North  Carolina.  Without  mi- 
gration, such  differentials  in  natural  increase 
would  change  greatly  the  present  distribution 
of  population  within  one  or  two  generations. 

Regional  Variation  in  Intrinsic  Rates 
of  Natural  Increase 

These  differences  will  be  increased  if  the 
present  trends  in  birth  and  death  rates  con- 


tinue.' According  to  the  mortality  and  fer- 
tility conditions  prevailing  in  1930  in  the 
white  i^opulation  of  the  United  States,  the 
survivors  from  1.000  newborn  females  would 
be  expected  to  give  birth  during  their  lifetime 
to  1,079  daughters.  This  reproductive  rate, 
if  continued,  would  result  in  a  nearly  station- 
ary population,  increasing  at  a  rate  of  only 
7.9  percent  per  generation  (about  28.5  years), 
or  about  0.3  percent  jier  year. 

The  large  disparity  between  the  present 
crude  rate  and  the  intrinsic  rate  of  increase  of 
the  population  of  the  United  States  is  due  to 
the  large  immigration  and  high  birth  rates  of 
the  preceding  50  years,  which  have  resulted  in 
a  temporary  bunching  of  the  population  at  the 
reproductive  ages.  The  influence  of  these  fac- 
tors will  soon  vanish.  It  has  already  been 
pointed  out  that  there  wei-e  fewer  children  un- 
der 5  in  1930  than  in  1920.  After  about  20 
years,  therefore,  the  muiiber  of  women  in  the 
childbearing  ages  will  decrease.    Even  if  there 

^  As  a  demonstration  of  the  method  of  moasurin;;  the  net 
reproduction  rate,  we  may  follow  the  history  of  1.000  white 
females  who  .start  life  toj;ether.  As  they'i-Tow  up.  their 
number  is  gradually  reduced  by  deaths.  According  to  the 
mortality  rates  prevailing  in  192y-31.  921  of  these  girls 
would  t)e  living  on  their  fifteenth  birthday,  8.82  on  their 
thirtieth  birthday,  and  820  on  their  forty-fifth  birthday. 
The  birth  statistics  for  1930  show  that  1.000  white  females 
bore  on  the  average  about  120  infants  during  their  twentieth 
year  of  life.  M  this  rate  the  910  survivors  of  the  original 
1.000  girls  would  during  their  twentieth  year  have  109 
babies.  The  number  of  children  can  be  computed  .similarly 
for  each  age  of  the  mothers.  By  adding  the  number  born 
at  each  age.  the  total  number  of  children  expected  during 
the  lifetime  of  these  females  can  be  computed.  For  sim- 
plicity, this  index  of  net  reproduction  is  based  on  the  number 
of  daughters  expected  [ler  I.UOO  females  born  alive. 


Figure  1. — Percentage  of  the  total  1930  population  and  percentage  of  the  total  natural  increase,  1930-34,  by  regions. 
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Figure  2b.— Average  annual  natural  increase,  by  States,  1930-34, 
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is  no  further  change  in  fertility,  the  total  num- 
ber of  births  will  tend  to  deci-ease,  due  simply 
to  the  smaller  number  of  women  at  the  child- 
bearing  ages. 

It  is,  tlierefore,  important  to  examine  the 
reproduction  rates  that  would  result  from  con- 
tinuation of  the  present  birth  and  death  rates. 
On  tliis  hypothesis,  in  one-fourth  of  the  States 
1,000  white  females  would  during  their  life- 
time bear  less  tlian  1,000  daughters  (fig.  3). 
In  six  States  (Oregon,  New  York,  California, 
Washington,  New  Jersey,  and  Illinois),  the 
white  population  would  fail  to  reproduce  it- 
self by  as  nuich  as  10  to  20  percent.  In  six  other 
States  (Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island.  Coimec- 
ticut,  Florida,  Missouri,  and  Maryland)  the 
deficit  would  be  10  percent  or  less.  In  another 
10  States,  extending  in  a  belt  south  of  the 
Great  Lakes  and  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  the 
white  population  barely  replaces  itself,  the 
excess  being  less  than  10  percent.  In  about 
half  of  the  country,  comprising  more  than  60 
percent  of  the  total  popidation,  as  soon  as  the 
relatively  large  proportion  of  the  population 
now  in  the  childbearing  ages  f)asses  into  the 
older  age  groups,  the  number  of  daughtei'S 
born  will  not  be  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
parent  generation,  even  if  there  is  no  further 
decline  in  fertility. 

The  gi'oup  of  States  with  low  reproduction 
rates  extends  from  southern  New  England 
westward  through  the  States  of  the  Middle 


West  and  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  until  it 
leaches  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Colorado.  The 
Pacific  Coast  States  and  Florida  complete  the 
group.  It  should  be  noted  that  all  the  highly 
urban  and  industrial  States  except  Michigan 
are  included.  On  the  other  hand,  the  agricul- 
tural Southeast  and  Southwest  (south  of  the 
Potomac  and  Ohio  Rivers  and  westward  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains)  is  a  region  of  high  fertility. 
Due  partly  to  the  presence  of  a  relatively  large 
Mexican  population,  many  of  whom  are  re- 
turned by  census  enumerators  as  "white".  New 
Mexico  leads  the  Nation  in  fertility.  A  thou- 
sand "white"  females  there  would  bear  about 
1,600  daughters  during  their  lifetime,  at  pres- 
ent rates  of  fertility  and  mortality.  Utah, 
Nortli  Dakota,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Kentucky, 
and  West  Virginia  are  also  characterized  by 
\ery  high  fertility. 

The  conclusions  drawn  from  the  analysis  of 
trends  in  reproduction  for  entire  States  are 
borne  out  by  a  similar  analysis  on  a  county 
basis.  (See  fig.  4.)  The  highest  fertility  in  the 
United  States  is  found  among  the  women  of 
the  southern  Appalachians.  If  there  were  no 
emigration,  the  population  of  the  counties  of 
southern  West  Virginia,  southwestern  Vir- 
ginia, western  North  Carolina,  eastern  Ken- 
tucky, and  eastern  Tennessee  would  double 
within  one  generation.  In  Breathitt,  Knott, 
Leslie,  and  Martin  Counties,  Ky.,  and  in 
Dickenson  and  Buchanan   Counties,  Va.,  the 
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Figure  3.— Expected  number  of  daughters  per  1,000  white  females  at  birth  and  death  rates  of  192&-31. 
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poi)ulation  would  increase  two  and  one-half 
times  in  about  30  years  without  cmifijration. 
Only  anionjT  the  women  of  Ciartield  County, 
I'tali.  is  fertility  as  hi<rli  as  this.  Of  the  li3 
counties  in  the  United  States  where  present 
fertility  would  double  the  population  in  one 
<reneration,  59  are  in  the  Southeast  and  34  are 
in  the  Northwest.  All  except  three  of  these 
northwesteiTi  counties  are  located  in  North  and 
Soutli   Dakota,  soutiiern   Idaho,  and   I'tah. 

The  areas  of  hi<rhcsl  fertility  extend  in  two 
belts  alonir  the  northern  and  southern  bound- 
aries of  tlie  United  States,  and  are  coiniected  in 
the  west  to  form  a  hu<!:e  horseshoe.  Bejxinninji; 
in  northern  Maine,  one  area  follows  the  Cana- 
dian boundary  westward  to  the  Continental 
Divide  in  western  ^lontaiia.  The  northern 
limit  of  the  soutiiern  area  follows  roujjjhiy  the 
31)1  h  ])arallel.  from  the  Atlantic  seacoast  west- 
war(l  throuirh  southern  Ohio.  Indiana,  Illinois. 
Missouri,  and  Kansas,  to  western  Colorado. 
Florida,  however,  is  not  included  in  this  <j;roup 
of  States.  A  third  area  of  hi<rh  fertility  ex- 
tends nortli  and  south,  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, between  about  100°  and  110°  lon<j;itude, 
and  connects  the  two  east-west  belts.  Areas  of 
low  fertility  lie  between  these  belts  and  also 
alonji;  the  Pacific  coast. 

Fertility  is  below  that  necessary  to  maintain 
the  population  permanently  in  lo6  counties.  In 
another  200  counties,  the  intrinsic  birth  and 
death  rates  practically  balance.  These  coun- 
ties, located  mainly  in  the  Northeast.  Middle 
States,  and  on  the  Pacific  coast,  include  more 
than  one-jialf  the  total  j)opulation  of  the 
United  States.  Eii^hty-one  of  the  ninety-three 
cities  of  more  than  1()0,0(K>  population  in  1930 
are  included.  Almost  without  exception,  areas 
of  low  fertility  are  adjacent  to  large  cities. 
The  birth  rate  of  people  li\  in<r  in  lar<;e  cities, 
even  in  areas  of  hiirh  fertility,  is  below  replace- 
ment needs. 

The  Trend  of  Fertility  Since  1800 

The  historical  backixround  of  ])resent  varia- 
tions in  fertility  in  different  ])arts  of  the  coun- 
try is  shown  in  fifrure  5.  Be<rinninfr  in  soutii- 
ern New  En<rland,  shortly  after  the  openinn;  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  decline  in  fertility 
proceeded  westward  into  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States  with  the  deveh)pment  of  industry  and 
the  frrowth  of  cities.  Ky  ls20  the  ratio  of  chil- 
dren to  women  in  tlie  frontier  States  from  Ohio 
to  Mississippi,  where  agriculture  was  domi- 
nant, was  nearly  twice  that  in  southern  New 
England. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  the  ratio 
had  decreased  nearly  50  percent  in  tlie  New- 
England  States.  The  area  of  high  fertility 
had  moved  westward  to  the  Mountain  and  Pa- 
cific States.  In  X^tah,  Oregon,  and  Washington 
the  ratio  was  greater  than  1.000.  The  agricul- 
tural South  and  the  Middle  West  still  had 
ratios  nearly  50  percent  higher  than  the  North- 
east. 


During  the  years  immediately  following  the 
Civil  War,  fertility  declined  rapidly  among 
women  on  the  Pacinc  coast  (es])ecially  in  Cali- 
fornia), in  New  England,  the  Middle  Atlantic, 
and  ihe  States  bonlering  on  the  (ireat  Lakes. 
In  the  South,  on  the  other  hand,  fei'tility  de- 
ci-eased  very  slowly. 

By  1880  the  decline  in  fertility  had  practi- 
cally ceased  in  New  England,  altliougli  it  con- 
tinued unabated  in  Ihe  remainder  of  the  coun- 
try, with  the  smallest  changes  occurring  in  t]»e 
rural  South.  In  1930  the  area  of  high  fertility 
was  detinitelv  located  south  of  the  Potomac 
and  Ohio  Rivers,  excluding  Florida,  and  in 
Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico, 
Utah,  and  the  Dakotas.  The  fertility  of  New 
England  was  only  slightly  lower  than  50  years 
])revious. 

The  trend  of  net  fertility  (measured  by  ra- 
tios of  children  to  women)  among  native  white 
and  Negro  elements  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States  during  tlie  last  '20  years  is  shown 
in  figure  6.  The  majjs  reveal  a  new  charac- 
teristic of  the  "solid  South":  rapid  reduction 
in  reproductive  tendency  among  both  whites 
and  Negroes,  with  decreases  in  net  fertility 
between  20  and  40  percent  in  most  of  the 
Southern  States.  This  is  clearly  due  (1)  to 
the  increase  of  urbanism  and  (2)  to  the  s]iread 
through  these  groups  of  the  lower  birth  rate 
pattern  which  was  already  widespread  in  most 
other  parts  of  the  Unilecl  States. 

These  maps  (fig.  6)  show  a  slight  actual  in- 
crease from  1910  to  1930  in  ratios  of  children 
to  native  white  women  in  New  England;  but 
(his  ratio  is  affected  by  reduction  in  infant 
mortality  and  by  internal  migration.  The  fer- 
tility of  the  native  white  i>opulation  of  this 
region  was  fairly  constaiil  during  the  present 
century,  uj)  to  the  time  of  the  depression  To 
what  extent  this  may  be  affected  by  the  infiltra- 
tion of  more  fertile  second-generation  immi- 
grant stocks  into  the  native  white  group  is  a 
moot  question  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  give 
a  clefiiiite  answer  at  the  present  time. 

Tlie  increase  in  net  fertility  among  Negroes 
in  most  Northern  States  may  be  attributed  in 
part  to  improvement  in  healtli  conditions,  es- 
pecially the  lowering  of  infant  mortality  rates, 
and  in  part  to  the  introduction  into  northern 
cities  of  many  Negro  families  with  the  back- 
gi'ound  and  traditions  of  the  rural  South. 

These  data  show  clearly  a  tendency  toward 
the  leveling  off'  of  birth  rates  in  areas  long  in- 
fluenced by  the  lower  birth  rate  pattern.  The 
decreasing  rate  of  decline  in  fertility  in  the 
areas  where  the  downward  trend  in  the  l)irth 
rate  was  first  noticeable  indicates  that  fertility 
rates  may  soon  become  stabilized  in  these  areas, 
although  at  a  l(>vel  below  that  necessary  to 
maintain  the  j)resent'  ])opiilation  without  mi- 
gration. A  continued  decline  in  fertility  may 
be  expected  where  birth  rates  are  still  high ;  but 
large    differentials    between    communities    of 
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Ipopulation    would    increase   two   and    one-lialf 

Itinies  in  about   30  years  without  emigration. 

[Only  anion<l  tiie  women  of  (iartield   County, 

JUtah,  is  fertility  as  hifih  as  this.     Of  the  11:5 

[counties  in  tlie  United  States  wliere   present 

fertility  would  double  the  popuhition  in  one 

[generation,  59  are  in  the  Soutlieast  and  34  are 

in  the  Northwest.     All  except  three  of  these 

'  noi-f  Invest  ein  counties  are  located  in  Xorth  and 

Soutli   Dakota,  soutliern  Idaho,  and   I'lali. 

The  areas  of  hifjlicst  fertility  extend  in  two 
belts  alonj^  the  northern  and  southern  bound- 
aries of  the  United  States,  and  are  connected  in 
the  west  to  form  a  hufre  horseshoe.  Be<rinnin<;; 
in  northern  Maine,  one  area  follows  the  Cana- 
dian boundary  westward  to  the  Continental 
Divide  in  western  Montana.  The  noi-thern 
limit  of  the  southern  ai-ea  follows  rou<xldy  the 
39th  parallel,  from  the  Atlantic  seacoast  west- 
wai-d  throu<rh  southern  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois. 
Missoin-i,  and  Kansas,  to  western  Colorado. 
Florida,  however,  is  not  included  in  this  <rroup 
of  Slates.  A  third  area  of  high  fertility  ex- 
tends north  and  south, east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, between  about  100°  and  110'  lonjritude, 
and  connects  the  two  east-west  belts.  Ai'cas  of 
low  fertility  lie  between  these  belts  and  also 
along  the  Pacific  coast. 

Fertility  is  below  that  necessary  to  maintain 
the  population  permanently  in  15G  counties.  In 
nnotlier  200  comities,  tiie  intrinsic  birth  and 
death  rates  jiractically  balance.  These  coun- 
ties, located  mainly  in  the  Northeast.  Middle 
States,  and  on  the  Pacific  coast,  include  more 
than  one-half  the  total  population  of  the 
United  States.  Eighty-one  of  the  ninety-three 
cities  of  more  than  100,000  population  in  1930 
are  included.  Almost  without  excejition,  areas 
of  low  fertility  are  adjacent  to  large  cities. 
The  birth  rate  of  })eo])le  li\ing  in  large  cities, 
even  in  areas  of  high  fertility,  is  below  replace- 
ment needs. 

The  Trend  of  Fertility  Since  1800 

The  historical  background  of  pi-esent  varia- 
tions in  fertility  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try is  shown  in  figure  5.  Beginning  in  soutli- 
ern New  England,  shoi'tly  after  the  opening  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  decline  in  fertility 
l)roceedcd  westward  into  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States  with  the  development  of  industry  and 
the  growth  of  cities.  By  1S20  the  ratio  of  chil- 
dren to  women  in  the  fi-ontier  States  from  Ohio 
to  Mississippi,  where  agriculture  was  domi- 
nant, was  nearly  twice  that  in  .southern  New- 
England. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  the  ratio 
liad  decreased  nearly  50  percent  in  the  New 
England  States.  The  area  of  high  fei-tility 
had  moved  westward  to  the  Mountain  and  Pa- 
cific States.  In  Utah,  Oregon,  and  Washington 
the  ratio  was  greater  than  1.000.  The  agricul- 
tural South  and  the  Middle  West  still  had 
ratios  nearly  50  percent  higher  than  the  North- 
east. 


During  the  years  immediately  following  the 
Civil  War,  fertility  declined  I'apidly  among 
women  on  the  Pacific  t'oasl  (especially  in  Cali- 
fornia), in  New  England,  the  Middle  Atlantic, 
and  the  States  bonlering  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
In  the  South,  on  the  other  hand,  fertility  de- 
creased very  slowly. 

By  1880  the  decline  in  fertility  had  practi- 
cally ceased  in  New  England,  all  hough  it  con- 
tinued unabated  in  the  remainder  of  the  coun- 
try, with  the  smallest  changes  occurring  in  the 
rural  South.  In  1930  the  area  of  high  fertility 
was  definitely  located  south  of  the  Potomac 
and  Ohio  Rivers,  excluding  Florida,  and  in 
Louisiana,  Arkansas.  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico, 
Utiih,  and  the  Dakotas.  The  fertility  of  New 
England  was  only  slightly  lower  than  50  years 
])revious. 

The  trend  of  net  fertility  (measured  by  ra- 
tios of  children  to  women)  among  native  white 
and  Negro  elements  in  (lifl'erent  parts  of  the 
United  States  during  the  last  "20  years  is  shown 
in  figure  6.  The  majjs  reveal  a  new  charac- 
teristic of  the  "solid  South'":  rapid  reduction 
in  reproductive  tendency  among  both  whites 
and  Negroes,  with  decreases  in  net  fertility 
between  20  and  40  ))ercent  in  most  of  the 
Southern  States.  This  is  clearly  due  (1)  to 
the  increase  of  nrbanism  and  (2)  to  the  sjiread 
through  these  groups  of  the  lower  birth  rate 
pattern  which  was  already  widespread  in  most 
other  parts  of  the  United  States. 

These  maps  (fig.  6)  show  a  .slight  actual  in- 
crease from  1910  to  1930  in  ratios  of  children 
to  native  white  women  in  New  England ;  but 
this  ratio  is  affected  by  reduction  in  infant 
mortality  and  by  internal  migration.  The  fer- 
tility of  the  native  wliit<'  ])(>pulation  of  this 
region  was  fairly  constant  during  the  present 
century,  ii])  t«  the  time  of  the  depression  To 
what  extent  this  may  be  affected  by  the  infiltra- 
tion of  more  fertile  second-generation  immi- 
grant stocks  info  the  native  white  group  is  a 
moot  question  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  give 
a  definite  answer  at  the  present  time. 

The  increase  in  net  fertility  among  Negroes 
in  most  Northern  States  may  be  attributed  in 
part  to  improvement  in  health  conditions,  es- 
pecially th(^  lowerin<r  of  infant  mortality  rates, 
and  in  ))art  to  the  introduction  into  northern 
cities  of  many  Nepro  families  with  the  back- 
ground and  traditions  of  the  rural  South. 

These  data  show  clearly  a  tendency  toward 
the  leveling  off  of  birth  rates  in  areas  long  in- 
fluenced by  the  lower  birth  rate  pattern.  The 
decreasing  rate  of  decline  in  fertility  in  the 
areas  where  the  downward  trend  in  the  birth 
rate  was  first  noticeable  indicates  that  fertility 
rates  may  soon  become  stabilized  in  these  areas, 
although  at  a  level  below  that  necessary  to 
maintain  the  present'  population  without  mi- 
gration. A  continued  decline  in  fertility  may 
be  expected  where  birth  rates  are  still  high:  but 
large    differentials    between    communities    of 
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FiGUKE  5.— Number  of  white  children  under  5  per  1.000  white  women  aged  15-19.  lSOO-1930. 
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Figure  6. — Percentage  change  in  number  of  children  under  5  per  1,000  native  white  and  Negro  women  aged  20-44,  1910-30. 
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Figure  7.— Percentage  change  in  number  of  children  under  5  per  1,000  native  white  women  aged  *20-44,  rural-farm  and  rural-nonfarm,  191i0-30. 
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various  size  ami  lici  wccii  rcjrioiis  are  to  be  ex- 
j)ectecl  for  several.  [)crliai)s  many,  decades. 

Recent  Changes  in  F'ertility  in  Communities 
of  Different  Size 

FiTlilily  dccliiu'd  iniirh  nKire  i'a])idly  in  tlie 
total  j)()pulali(in  than  in  either  iirltan  or  rural 
groups  .sepaialel y.  This  somewhat  surprisiiiiT 
result  is  due  to  the  ehaiiirinjr  i)roportioiis  of 
rural  and  urban  <iroui)s  in  the  total  population. 
Since  the  fertility  of  the  farm  ])o])ulation  is 
about  twice  that  of  the  urban  ]io]>ulation,  the 
increasing  proportion  of  the  jjojjulation  living 
in  url)an  communities  accelerates  the  decrease 
in  the  general  birth  rate. 

Between  191(1  and  ]!);3()  the  net  fertility  of 
the  urban  white  ])opulation  (measured  by 
ratios  of  children  to  women)  declined  more 
rapidly  among  women  living  in  the  large  cities 
of  nioi-e  than  lOO.(KK)  inhai)ilants  and  in  the 
small  towns  ol  2JM)  to  10,000  inhabitants  than 
in  cities  of  moderate  size.  (See  table  1.)  The 
rapid  decline  of  the  birth  rate  in  large  cities 
during  this  ))eriod  is  due  in  large  measure  to 
the  presence  in  these  cities  of  large  foreign- 
born  elements,  among  wliom  the  decline  in  fer- 
tility has  been  most  jironounced.  In  the  case 
of  the  Negro  ]K)pulation  there  was  rapid  de- 
crease of  fertility  in  small  cities  of  2,r)00  to 
10,000  iidiabitants,  but  actual  increase  of  net 
fertility  in  large  cities. 

Table  1. — Percentage  change   in  fertility   hij  iiatiritg 
and  race  in  different  sized  communities,  1910-30^ 


Size  of  coinnmnity 

Native 
white 

Foreign- 
bom 

white 

Negro 

Total              -- 

-16.0 

-12.3 

-4.8 

-30.2 
-26. 7 
-28.1 

-24.7 

Total  rural         _                 .      .          _  . 

—3.6 

Total  urban.. 

—2.7 

100,000  or  more  population 

25,000  to  100.000  population , .         _          - 

in.noo  to  2."i.ooo  population .   .. 

■J. .'>oo  to  1(1.000  population 

Kunii-nonfarni  _ .. 

Rural-farm 

-3.7 
-1.3 
-0.9 
-4.9 
-!5.3 
-18.4 

-29.6 
-24.3 
-20.0 
-24.3 
->34.8 
->20.8 

12.8 
5.0 
-5.1 
-17.1 
-»0.3 
—'3.6 

>  Based  on  changes  in  the  number  of  children  under  5  per  1,000  women 
20-44  years  of  age.  The  number  of  cliildren  under  ."i  reported  liy  the 
census  was  increased  by  the  following  factors  to  adju.-^t  for  e.^tiiuatcd 
underenumeration:  White  l.o.'iin  all  cases;  Kegro  1.13  for  I  he  total  United 
States.  Ml  in  the  North.  1.135  in  the  South  and  1.(18  in  the  West.  The 
ratios  were  standardi7e<l  to  the  age  distribution  of  women  in  the  United 
States  in  1930.  Mexicans  are  not  included  with  whites  in  19311,  but  are 
included  in  1920  and  1910,  in  accordimce  with  census  procedure.  City 
and  rural-urban  groupings  were  made  according  to  the  population  in  the 
current  census,  except  that  the  1920  basis  of  rural-urhan  classification 
was  used  in  1010  for  Maine.  Vermont,  and  Connecticut. 

"  Change  from  1920  to  1930. 

Ill  iioth  the  native  while  and  the  Negro 
jjopiilat  ions,  t'crtilily  declined  more  ra])idlv  in 
the  rural-farm  than  in  the  lural-noiifarin  pop- 
ulation. The  geographic  distrihiilion  of  recent, 
changes  in  the  net  fertility  of  the  rural-farm 
and  the  rural-nonfarm  population  has  been 
much  the  same  since  W-20  (see  fig.  7).  Net 
fertility  declined  only  slightly'  or  actually  in- 
creased in  the  Nortjieasf,  especially  in  New 
England.  In  general  the  largest  decreases  oc- 
curred in  areas  where  feitilitv  was  hicrhest  in 
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1920.     The  Pacific  Coast  States  are  a  notable 
exception. 

In  coniinunities  of  every  size  the  smallest 
decrea.ses  in  fertility  occurred  in  the  North- 
east and  in  the  States  around  the  Great  Lakes, 
This  is  the  most  highly  urbanizecl  part  of  the 
coimtry  and  the  area  where  the  birth  rate  lirst, 
started  to  decline.  The  most  rajjid  decline  in 
fertility  took  |)hice  in  the  South,  in  the  North- 
west, and  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Except  for  the 
latter,  these  are  the  areas  where  the  birth  rate 
is  still  high. 

The  more  rapid  decline  id"  the  birth  rate 
among  native  white  women  in  rural  areas, 
wJiich  first  maile  greatest  headway  in  cities,  is 
now  spreading  rapidly  throughout  the  rural 
population.  How  much  this  will  reduce  the 
present  large  differential  between  nrban  and 
rural  women  cannot  be  foretold  at  the  jn-esent 
time. 

2.  Recent  Changes  in  Fertility 
Among  Native  White,  Foreign-horn 
White,  and  Negro  Women 

The  decrease  in  fertility  of  I'oreign-boin 
white  women  was  perhaps  tlie  outstanding  fea- 
ture of  the  decline  in  the  birth  rate  during  the 
twenties.  From  1920  to  1929,  the  standardized 
birth  rate  of  native  white  women  decreased 
20  percent,  that  of  Negro  women  decreased  18 
percent,  and  that  of  foreign-born  white  women 
decreased  32  percent  (see  fig,  8).  The  much 
greater  decrease  in  the  birth  rate  of  foreign- 
born  white  women  at  all  ages,  especially  at  the 
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By  pcrmiMJOD  of  the  put>ti«bct«.  McGrawHtll  Book  Company.  Inc. 

Figure  8.— Birth  rates  by  ape,  race,  and  nativity  of  women,  United 
States,  1920  and  1929.  From  Thompson  and  Whelplon.  Population 
lyendsinthe  Vnite<ii<tatei. 
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younger  ages,  is  all  the  moi-e  striking  since 
changes  in  the  relative  proportion  of  different 
national  stocks  might  be  expected  to  have  had 
the  opposite  effect.  Not  only  was  there  an 
increase  in  the  j^roportion  of  foreign-born 
white  women  from  the  countries  of  high  birth 
rates  in  southern  and  eastern  Europe,  but  these 
women  were  younger  on  the  average  than  those 
from  the  countries  of  low  birth  rates  in  north- 
ern and  western  Europe.  A  rapid  decline  in 
fertilitv  of  foreign-l)orn  women  at  all  ages  has 
been  notable. 

The  decline  in  the  general  birth  rate  was 
accelerated  by  the  rapid  decline  in  fertility  of 
women  over  30  years  of  age.  who  bore  only  70 
to  80  percent  as  manv  children  in  1929  as  in 
1920.  The  birth  rate  of  women  aged  40-44 
decreased  about  twice  as  rapidly  as  that  of 
women  aged  20-24  between  1920  and  1929. 
among  both  native  whites  and  Negroes.  But 
among  foreign-born  white  women,  large  de- 
ci-eases  in  fertility  occurred  at  all  ages,  the 
decrease  for  young  women  being  nearly  as 
large  as  that  for  older  women. 

In  1929,  according  to  the  recorded  birth  sta- 
tistics, the  fertility  of  foreign-born  white 
women  was  20  percent  greater  than  that  of 
native  white  women,  but  the  real  differential 
is  probably  much  less.  Most  of  the  foreign- 
born  white  women  live  in  northern  cities  where 
birth  registration  is  very  nearly  complete.  A 
large  proportion  of  native  white  women  live 
in  the  Soutli  and  West,  where  nonregistration 
is  more  frequent,  with  deficiency  of  10  to  20 
percent  in  some  areas.  The  rates  shown  in 
figure  8  have  not  been  coiTected  for  nonregis- 
tration. The  birth  rate  of  foreign-born  white 
women  is  now  probably  no  more  than  15  per- 
cent— possibly  only  10  percent — higher  than 
that  of  native  white  women.  This  conclusion 
is  borne  out  by  a  study  of  the  fertility  of 
native  and  foreign-born  white  married  women 
in  New  York  State,  exclusive  of  New  York 
City.-  The  fertility  of  the  foreign-bori  white 
women  was  found  to  be  4.-1  percent  greater  than 
that  for  the  native  white  women  in  1920,  but 
by  1934  this  differential  had  been  reduced  to 
8  percent. 

The  difference  in  fertility  between  native 
white  and  Negro  women  can  be  stated  with 
much  less  confidence.  Although  the  registra- 
tion of  Negro  births  is  probably  less  complete 
than  the  registration  of  white  births,  the  exact 
IJroportion  of  unregistered  Negro  births  is  un- 
known. The  percentage  undei-registration  of 
Negro  births  is  estimated  to  be  5  to  10  points 
greater  than  that  for  white  births.  It  may  be 
concluded  that  the  birth  rates  of  foreign-born 
white  and  Negro  women  are  approximately 
equal  at  the  present  time,  but  that  the  fertility 


of  the  former  is  decreasing  at  a  more  rapid 
rate. 

It  should  not  be  concluded  from  this  state- 
ment that  the  Negro  population  is  increasing 
more  rapidly  than  the  white  population.  Al- 
though more  children  are  born  to  Negro  fe- 
males during  the  childbearing  ages,  more  of 
them  die  before  maturitj-,  so  that  the  rate  of. 
natural  increase  is  probably  no  greater  than 
for  the  white  population. 

3.  Racial  Differences  in 
Reproduction  Rates 

Fertility  of  Different  Racial  Groups 

There  are  about  twice  as  many  children  un- 
der 5  years  per  1,000  women  aged  20-44  years 
in  the  minor  racial  groups  as  in  the  white  or 
Negro  populations.  (See  table  2.)  However, 
except  for  the  Mexicans,  the  minor  racial 
groups  are  numerically  unimportant.  The 
high  fertility  rates  of  these  races  arise  in  part 
from  the  fact  that  a  large  percentage  of  the 
women  are  married,  but  more  especially  from 
the  low  levels  of  living  which  jirevail  among 
these  gi-oups.  Nevertlieless.  these  rates  are 
only  slightly  larger  than  those  among  farm 
women  in  the  South,  and  are  actually  less  in 
most  cases  than  the  corresponding  ratios  for 
women  in  the  poorer  farming  areas  of  the 
Southeast. 

So  far  as  can  be  determined,  urban  residence 
has  much  the  same  effect  upon  the  fertility  of 
the  minor  racial  groups  as  upon  that  of  whites 
and  Negroes,  although  rural-urban  differences 
are  usually  smaller  among  the  former.  Con- 
trary to  the  trend  among  whites  and  Negroes, 
the  fertility  of  the  minor  races  was  about  as 
high  in  1930  as  it  was  10  years  previous.  To 
what  extent  this  merely  reflects  a  more  com- 
plete enumeration  of  the  population,  especially 
children,  in  1930  cannot  be  stated  with  cer- 
tainty. It  is  well  known  that  the  statistics  of 
the  number  of  Indians  are  not  only  inaccurate 
but  also  incomparable,  due  to  difficulties  in 
census  enumeration.^ 

Table  2. — Number  of  childrrn  tinder  5  per  l.OOO  u-omcn 
aged  20~4l  years,  and  per  1,000  persons  aged  30- 
54  years,  in  different  racial  groups.  United  States, 
1930 


-  Kis<r.  Clyde  V.,  "Recent  Trends  in  Birth  Rates  among 
Foreisn  and  'Native-Wliite  Married  Women  in  Cp-State  New 
York'  Milbank  Memorial  Fund  Quarterly  SIV :  173-179, 
1936. 


Group 

Number  of 

children  under 

5  years 

Children  per 

1.000  women 

aged  20-^4 

years 

Children  per 

1.000  persons 

aged  20-.H 

years 

White 

9.  927,  396 

1.  230,  206 

214,  773 

46,680 

17,  696 

5,781 

1.423 

4S1 
497 
906 
924 
824 
1,  0.=il 
1,090 

186 
210 

Mexican 

335 

230 

Japanese 

262 

131 

Filipino 

37 

*  Indian  Land  Tenure.  Economic  Status  and  Population 
Lands.  Supplementarif  Report  of  the  Land  Plnmiitifj  Commit- 
tee to  the  National  Resources  Board,  Pt.  X.  35. 
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Except  in  the  case  of  the  American  Indians, 

all  (if  liio.se  minor  racial  <ijroups  have  an  ab- 
nornially  high  ratio  of  men  to  women,  due  to 
immigration.  Accordingly,  the  ratios  of  chil- 
dren to  adults  have  a  markedly  different  dis- 
tribution from  that  of  the  ratios  of  children  to 
women  of  chiidhcaring  ages. 

The  Keproduction  Rates  of  Native  Whites  and 
Negroes  in  Communities  of  Different  Size  ' 

It  is  a  common  observation  that  Negro  fam- 
ilies api)arently  have  more  children  than  white 
families.  From  this  observation  tlie  belief  has 
arisen  tliat  the  number  of  Negroes  in  the  coun- 
try is  increasing  more  ra|)idly  than  the  numl)er 
of  wliites,  especially  of  native  whites.  But 
since  the  date  of  the  first  census  in  1790  the 
Negro  population  has  increased  only  about  one- 
half  to  two-thirds  as  rapidly  as  the  white  poi)u- 
lation.  As  a  result,  the  proportion  of  Negroes 
in  tlie  poi)ulation  has  decreased  from  one-fifth 
in  1790  to  less  than  one-tenth  in  1930.  Of 
course,  this  lias  residted  chiefly  from  the  large 
immigration  of  foreign-born  whites;  hence, 
with  the  jiractical  cessation  of  innnigralion  re- 
sulting from  quota  restrictions,  the  decennial 
rates  of  increase  of  whites  and  Negroes  may  be 
approximately  equal,  for  the  immediate  future 
at  least. 

According  to  fertility  and  mortality  rates 
prevailing  in  lO.'iO.  1.000  newborn  white  fe- 
males would  bear  1,079  daughters  by  the  end 
of  their  reproductive  period,  whereas  1,000 
Negro  females  woidd  bear  only  about  1,034 
daughters.'  At  these  rates,  after  the  present 
age  distributions  had  become  adjusted  to  pres- 
ent fertility  and  mortality  conditions,  about 
.")40  years  would  be  required  for  the  Negi'o  pop- 
ulation to  double  in  size,  as  compared  with  2.")0 
years  for  the  white  ])opulation.  Fertilit}'  and 
mortality  will  not  remain  luichanged;  but  these 
figures  give  an  idea  of  the  relative  nearness  of 
the  Negro  and  white  populations  in  1930  to 
birth  rates  Mhich  just  balance  their  death  rates. 
Since  1930,  l)irth  rates  have  continued  to  de- 
crease; the  fertility  of  both  whites  and  Negroes 
is  now  too  low  to  maintain  ])ernianently  their 
resjiective  ])opulations.  A  general  improve- 
ment in  health  conditions  would  partly  offset 
the  decline  in  fertility.  This  jiossibility  is 
much  gi-eater  for  Negro  than  for  white  females, 
since  the  latter  now  live  about  13  years  longer 
on  the  average  and  are  nearer  the  upper  limit 
of  the  imiirovement  ])ossible  with  i)resent 
knowledge. 

The  long-time  rate  of  increase  of  the  Negro 
population  depends  u])on  many  variable  fac- 
tors, any  one  of  which  may  change  sufficiently 

*  For  detailed  djita  on  ratios  of  cliildren  to  women.  1010. 
1920.  and  1930.  b.v  race  and  nativit.v.  by  .States,  and  by 
classps  of  comnuinities.  sfe  StaTistioal  Supplement. 

''This  assumes  about  9  percent  underrc;;istration  of  white 
births  and  1-5  percent  underrei;istration  of  Neero  birtiis.  To 
raise  tlie  number  of  dnuirbters  born  per  1.000  Nefiro  females 
to  a  number  comparalde  for  the  1.000  white  females  would 
involve  assuming  an  \mderrej;istrati(tn  of  Nesro  birtlis  of 
20  percent. 


to  invalidate  forecasts  of  future  trends.  One 
of  the  most  important  of  these  is  the  influence 
of  a  contiiuietl  Negro  migration  to  northern 
cities.  At  present,  Negro  females  living  in  the 
North,  a  large  jjroportion  of  whom  have  mi- 
grated from  Southern  States,  are  only  about 
two-tliirds  as  fertile  as  those  living  in  the 
South.  According  to  fertility  and  mortality 
rates  jirevailing  in  1920,  1,()00  Negro  females 
in  the  North  would  bear  about  800  daughters 
during  their  lifetime;  the  conditions  existing 
in  1930  give  about  the  same  result."  At  this 
rate  a  population  would  decrease  20  percent  in 
a  generation  (about  28  years). 

The  maintenance  of  net  fertility  by  northern 
Negroes  between  1920  and  1930  was  made  pos- 
sible only  by  a  decrease  in  mortality.  If  the 
1920  mortality  rates  had  remained  constant, 
1,000  Negro  females  would  bear  only  71.")  in- 
stead of  800  daughters  at  1930  birth  rates.  In 
other  words,  the  improvement  in  health  con- 
ditions among  northern  Negroes  has  just  about 
offset  the  decline  in  fertility. 

Among  Negro  women  in  the  Soutli.  improve- 
ment in  health  has  not  been  sufficiently  great 
to  offset  the  decline  in  fertility.  At  1920  birth 
and  death  rates,  1.000  Negro  females  in  the 
South  would  bear  about  1,435  daughters  dur- 
ing their  lifetime.  In  1930,  the  corresponding 
number  would  be  1,130."  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  improvement  in  mortality  conditions,  the 
1030  figure  would  have  been  1,055  instead  of 
1,130. 

To  what  extent  this  difference  in  net  repro- 
ductive tendency  is  due  to  selective  migration 
and  urban  living  conditions  cannot  be  stated 
definitely.  It  is  quite  jxjssible  that  it  will 
diminish  in  the  future  because  of  the  more 
rapid  decrease  in  the  fertility  of  soutliern  Ne- 
groes. The  net  fertility  of  northern  Negroes, 
which  is  already  far  below  the  level  necessary 
for  replacement,  may  remain  relatively  sta- 
tionary for  some  time,  provided  they  are  able 
to  adjust  themselves  to  urban  conditions.  Un- 
less tliere  is  a  marked  increase  in  the  fertility 
of  northern  Negroes,  it  is  obvious  that  a  con- 
tinuation of  northward  migration  will  result 
ill  a  rate  of  natural  increase  for  the  total 
Negro  population  well  below  that  necessary  to 
maintain  the  population,  quite  apart  from  any 
decrease  in  tlie  fertility  of  Negroes  in  each 
area. 

Except  in  rural  areas,  fertility  among  na- 
tive white  and  Negro  women  is  already  well 
below  that  necessary  to  maintain  the  ])opula- 
tion  permanently.      (See  figs.  9  and   10.)     In 

"These  figtires  are  subject  to  some  error  because  of  the.in- 
compl'teness  in  birth  replstration.  The  recorded  birth  sta- 
tistics indicate  732  and  7r>3  daughters,  respectively  Bieljt 
j»ercent  underregistration  in  1920  and  6  percent  nnderregis- 
tration  in  1930  give  Jhe  above  flaures.  If  the  increase  In 
completeness  of  registration  lias  been  greater  than  this,  tile 
1930  figure  will  be  correspondingly  smaller  than  the  1920. 

•The  recorded  birth  statistics  give  1.170  and  927.  respec- 
livelv.  These  have  been  incrcasfni  18  percent  at  l>oth  j)eriods. 
Due  to  the  inclusion  of  additional  States  in  1930.  it  Is 
doubtful  it  the  completeness  of  birth  registration  improved 
during  the  decade. 
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urban  areas  in  1925-29,  the  fertility  of  native 
wliite  women  was  l-l  percent  below,  and  that 
of  Negro  women  28  percent  below,  the  corre- 
sponding permanent  replacement  levels.  (See 
table  3.)  Fertility  drops  as  the  size  of  the 
community  increases.  It  falls  from  rates  of 
increase  per  generation  of  69  percent  for  na- 
tive white  women  and  80  percent  for  Negro 
women  in  the  farm  population  to  rates  of  de- 
crease of  24  percent  and  32  ]iercent,  respec- 
tively, for  white  and  Negro  populations  in 
cities  of  100,000  or  more  inliabitants.  (See 
figs.  11  and  12.) 

Table  3. — Reproduction  rates  per  generation  among 
native  trhitc  and  Negro  women,  liy  size  of  commu- 
nity, 1930'- 


Size  of  community 


I'nited  States 

Rural 

Urban 

100,000  or  more  population^- 
25,000  to  100.000  population- 
10.000  to  2.5.000  population.-. 
2.500  to  10.000  population—. 

Rural — nonfarm 

Rural— farm 


Native 
white 

Negro 

1.  12 

1.13 

1.51 

1.61 

.86 

.72 

.76 

.68 

.88 

.72 

.97 

.80 

1.04 

.84 

1.37 

1.23 

1.69 

1.80 

'  Number  of  children  aced  0-4  per  1.000  women  aged  20-44  as  a  ratio  of 
the  correspondine  life  table  value.  The  life  tables  were  computed  by  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Urban  residence  reduces  the  fertility  of  Ne- 
groes about  10  percent  more  than  that  of  native 
whites.  Whether  this  difference  arises  from 
selective  migration  or  from  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  urban  life  cannot  be  stated 
positively  at  present.  Even  in  the  deep  South 
the  fertility  of  urban  Negroes  is  from  20  to  30 
l^ercent  below  that  necessary  to  maintain  the 
population  permanently.  Only  in  Connecticut 
and  Rhode  Island  (where  there  were  altogether 
fewer  than  40.000  Negroes  in  1930)  woidd  tlie 
urban  Negro  population  be  able  to  replace  it- 
self permanently  without  immigration.  The 
only  southern  Negro  urljan  group  with  a  re- 
production rate  per  generation  above  unity  is 
that  living  in  towns  of  2.500  to  10,000  popula- 
tion in  North  Carolina.  With  this  exception, 
fertility  is  lower  among  urban  Negroes  in  the 
South  than  among  those  in  the  North.  The 
fertility  of  Negro  women  living  in  southern 
cities  of  more  than  25,000  population  is  from 
30  to  40  percent  below  that  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  population  permanently  without  im- 
migration. 

In  general,  both  among  whites  and  among 
Negroes,  a  lower  birth  rate  is  more  directly  as- 
sociated with  urban  residence  than  with  geo- 
graphic region.  The  birth  rate  of  women  in 
Atlanta.  Birmingham,  or  New  Orleans  is  more 
like  the  birth  rate  of  women  living  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  or  Denver  than  it  is  like  that 
of  rural  southern  women. 

In  the  case  of  large  cities  over  the  100,000 
limit,  96  percent  of  the  total  native  white  and 


97  percent  of  the  total  Negro  poj^ulation  live 
in  places  for  which  the  index  of  reproduction 
is  below  the  replacement  level.  The  remain- 
ing 4  percent  of  the  native  white  population 
resides  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Flint,  Knoxville,  and 
Gary;  the  remaining  3  percent  of  the  Negro 
population  is  located  in  southern  New  England. 
Among  northern  cities,  if  we  exclude  consid- 
eration of  cities  of  more  than  100,000  inhabi- 
tants, the  reproduction  rate  per  generation  is 
highest  in  the  native  white  urban  population 
of  Indiana  and  Michigan,  Only  in  Utah  and 
North  Carolina  is  the  fertility  of  native  white 
women  above  the  permanent  replacement  level 
in  all  sizes  of  cities,  as  classified  in  this  section. 

The  native  white  rural-farm  populations  in 
Utah,  North  Carolina,  and  West  Virginia  are 
characterized  by  a  reproductive  rate  sufficient 
to  double  their  numbers  in  about  30  years  if 
there  were  no  emigration.  Only  in  Maryland, 
Virginia,  and  North  Carolina  is  fertility  as 
high  as  this  among  Negro  women.  Among 
rural-farm  women  of  both  races  in  all  parts  of 
the  Nation,  however,  fertility  is  considerably 
above  permanent  replacement  needs.  The  only 
exception  is  Connecticut,  where  the  reproduc- 
tion rate  of  the  native  white  farm  population 
is  practically  unity. 

The  reproduction  rate  of  the  rural-nonfarni 
population  is  appreciably  lower  than  that  of 
the  rural-farm  population,  both  for  native 
whites  and  for  Negroes,  but  it  is  only  among 
Negro  females  that  it  falls  below  unity  in  any 
part  of  the  country.  Even  in  Arkansas  and 
Mississippi  the  fertility  of  rural-nonfarm  Ne- 
gro women  is  below  the  permanent  replace- 
ment level.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the 
rural-nonfarm  population  lives  within  a  short 
distance  of  large  cities  and  is  directly  influ- 
enced by  urban  conditions. 

Among  both  whites  and  Negroes,  fertility  is 
highest  in  the  South  and  lowest  on  the  Pacific 
coast  and  in  Illinois,  New  York.  New  Jersey, 
and  southern  New  England.  Although  fer- 
tility is  also  high  among  native  white  women 
living  in  the  Northwest,  it  is  low  among  Negro 
women  in  all  parts  of  the  Nation  except  in  the 
coastal  States  from  Virginia  to  Louisiana,  ex- 
cluding Florida.  In  all  States  where  there  is 
a  sufficient  nmnber  of  Negro  women  to  make 
fertility  rates  reliable,  the  net  fertility  of  na- 
tive white  females  exceeds  that  of  Negro 
females.  The  fact  that  the  reproduction  rates 
of  the  native  white  and  Negro  populations  are 
practically  identical  for  the  entire  country  is 
due  to  the  geographical  concentration  of  the 
latter  in  the  rural  areas  of.  the  South.  If 
Negroes  continue  to  leave  the  farm  for  the 
city,  their  net  fertility  may  soon  fall  distinctly 
below  that  of  the  native  white  population. 
(See  figs.  13  and  14.)    _ 

These  differentials  in  fertility  among  com- 
munities classified  by  size  would  change  radi- 
cally the   present   distribution  of  population 
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Figure  13.— Perccntaj^e  of  population  in  communities  of  dilTerent  size  with  fertility  at  specified  [jcrcentages  in  excess  or  deficit  of  that  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  population  iwrmanently,  1V30  (in  determining  the  percentatie  of  population  in  any  fertility  class,  cities  of  100,000 or  more  were  taken  as  a  unit; 
for  otiier  communities,  each  State  was  taken  as  a  unit). 
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Figure  14.— Percentage  ot  total  population  wiih  fertility  at  specified  iiercentages  in  excess  or  deficit  of  that  necessity  to  maintain  the  population  perma- 
nentlj,  1930  (in  determining  the  percentage  ot  population  in  any  fertility  class,  each  Stale  was  taken  as  a  unit) . 
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within  the  course  of  t\^•o  or  three  generations, 
unless  hu-ge  numbers  of  people  migrated  from 
one  community  to  another.  Without  migra- 
tion, the  population  of  the  large  cities  would 
soon  begin  to  decrease.  It  has  been  argued 
that  this  time  is  still  in  the  future  and  that 
meanwhile  the  number  of  births  far  exceeds 
the  number  of  deaths.  But  this  is  not  entirely 
true.  At  the  present  time  tlie  number  of  re- 
corded white  deaths  is  about  equal  to  the  num- 
ber of  recorded  white  births  in  California  and 
Nevada.  In  1932  and  1933.  the  only  years  for 
which  the  requisite  data  are  available  at  pres- 
ent, more  deaths  than  births  occurred  in  one- 
third  of  the  counties  of  New  York  State,  when 
nonresident  deatlis  and  births  were  allocated  to 
place  of  residence.  Even  during  the  next  gen- 
eration a  continued  increase  in  the  urban  pop- 
ulation is  dependent  upon  migrants  from  rural 
territory. 

4.  Regional  Variations  in  Fertility 
in  Relation  to  Levels  of  Living 

From  foregoing  sections  in  this  chapter  it 
is  clear  that  regional  differences  in  fertility 
are  associated  with  variations  in  nativity,  race, 
and  urbanization.  Another  condition  inti- 
mately related  to  regional  differences  in  fer- 
tility is  the  general  plane  of  living.  The  im- 
jjortance  of  economic  status  as  a  factor  in  the 
fertilitj'  of  families  is  discussed  in  the  follow- 
ing chapter.     Comparisons  will  lie  made  liere 
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only  between  regional  variations  in  fertility 
and  in  level  of  living.  These  variations,  es- 
pecially as  they  affect  the  distribution  of  farm 
population,  are  of  considerable  importance  in 
formulating  and  administering  agricultural 
programs.  At  present  the  Government  is  try- 
ing to  retire  as  rapidly  as  possible  land  which 
is  not  adapted  to  farming.  But  if  the  popula- 
tion in  marginal  farm  lands  is  increasing  more 
rapidly  than  families  can  be  removed  through 
resettlement,  and  if  there  is  little  spontaneous 
migration,  govermnental  efforts  will  be  ineffec- 
tive. 

In  this  analysis  two  indices  of  economic  op- 
portunity are  employed.  Each  uses  the  county 
as  a  unit  and  is  presented  for  the  broad  geo- 
graphic areas  used  in  the  preceding  chapters. 
The  first  is  the  plane-of-living  index  developed 
by  the  Study  of  Population  Redistribution 
The  second  is  based  on  the  proportion  of  farms 
in  each  county  that  should  no  longer  be  used 
for  crops,  according  to  estimates  prepared  by 
the  Resettlement  Administration. 

The  Relation  of  Fertility  to  Plane  of  Living 

Fertility  declines  rapidly  as  the  level  of  liv- 
ing rises  in  all  regions  of  the  L^nited  States.* 
For  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  fertility  in 

*  Fertility  is  measured  by  the  number  of  children  under  5 
per  1.000  "women  aged  20—44  in  the  total  population,  ex- 
pressed as  a  percentage  above  or  bi'low  the  number  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  population  permanently.  For  a  de- 
scription of  the  index  of  economic  level  used  here,  see  ch. 
II  above. 


Figure  15. — Net  reproduction  rate  per  generation  in  groups  of  counties  classified  by  plane  of  living  (number  of  children  under  5  per  1,000  women  j 
20-44  as  a  percentage  in  excels  or  deficit  of  the  number  needed  to  maintain  the  population  permanently). 
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the  poorest  areas  is  77  percent  in  excess  of  tliat 
necessary  to  replace  perinunently  tlie  impula- 
tion  in  tliose  areas  (fijr.  !•">).  This  stands  in 
contrast  to  a  deficit  of  17  [Percent  in  the  areas 
witii  tiie  highest  level  of  living. 

In  the  entire  Far  West  fertility  is  as  low  as  it 
is  in  areas  of  tlie  highest  economic  level  for 
the  entire  country.  This  is  due  jiartly  to  tlie 
fact  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  jwpulatioii 
lives  in  cities  than  in  any  other  region  except 
the  Northeast;  but  even  in  the  rural  i)arts  of 
this  region  fertility  is  just  at  the  re]>lacenient 
level.  However,  even  though  the  general  level 
of  fertility  is  considerably  lower  than  in  th« 
rest  of  the  country,  the  same  inverse  relation- 
ship between  fertility  and  economic  level  holds 
true.  On  the  average,  fertility  is  more  than  25 
percent  above  tiiat  necessary  to  maintain  the 
population  permanently  throughout  the  South- 
east and  the  Southwest,  l)ut  even  in  these  re- 
gions it  is  well  below  replacement  needs  in 
counties  with  higher  levels  of  living. 

Even  when  the  counties  are  classified  by 
density  of  pojiulation,  in  order  to  differen- 
tiate rural  and  urban  areas,  an  inverse  rela- 
tionship between  fertility  and  level  of  living 
prevails  in  the  most  sparsely  settled  as  well  as 
in  the  most  densely  populated  sections,  al- 
though the  general  level  of  fertility  is  higher 
in  the  former. 


Fertility  in  Problem  Farming  Areas 

The  Resettlement  Administration  has  com- 
piled a  list  of  counties  in  which  all  or  a  part 
of  the  land  now  in  croi)s  shouhl  be  transferred 
to  stock  raising,  forestry,  recreation,  or  other 
conservational  uses.  These  counties  have  been 
grouped  into  three  classes  on  the  basis  of  the. 
percentage  of  farms  which  should  be  trans- 
ferre<l  fi-oni  agricultural  to  other  uses:  («) 
Less  tiian  :20  percent,  (6)  20-59  percent,  and 
(f)  60  percent  and  over. 

Except  in  the  Far  West,  fertility  rises  with 
increa.ses  in  the  percentage  of  farms  which 
should  be  retired  from  agriculture.  (See  fig. 
IG.)  The  only  exce]>tion  to  tiiis  general  state- 
ment is  found  in  tiie  Far  West;  but  here  the 
data  are  inconclusive,  since  there  is  a  very 
small  popidation  in  those  areas  where  GO  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  farms  should  be  trans- 
ferred from  agricultm-e  to  other  uses.  The 
conclusion  that  fertility  is  highest  among 
women  living  on  the  poorest  farms  is  corrobo- 
rated by  a  coini^arison  of  the  ratio  of  children 
to  women  in  problem  areas  with  comparal)le 
ratios  for  the  farm  population  living  outside 
these  areas,  but  in  the  same  regions.  Fertility 
is  uniformly  greater  in  tiie  i)roblem  areas, 
again  with  tne  exception  of  the  far  West.  The 
difference  ranges  from  6  percent  in  the  South- 
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Figure  16— Number  of  children  under  5  per  1,000  rural-farm  women  aged  20-)4  in  agricultural  problem  areas,  by  regions,  1930. 
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east  to  22  percent  in  the  Northwest.  In  the  far 
West  tlie  ratio  of  children  to  farm  women  is  8 
percent  less  in  problem  areas  than  in  better 
agricultural  counties.  This  is  probably  due  to 
the  settlement  of  large  families,  especially 
Mexicans,  on  the  fertile  fruit  and  vegetable 
farms  where  there  is  need  for  a  large  amount 
of  hand  labor.  For  the  country  as  a  whole,  the 
ratio  of  children  to  farm  women  is  10  percent 
higher  in  problem  than  in  nonproblem  areas. 
The  difference  is  small  (.5  percent)  in  counties 
where  less  than  20  percent  of  the  farms  should 
be  retired  from  agriculture,  but  it  rises  to  26 
percent  in  counties  where  three-fifths  or  more 
of  all  farms  are  so  listed. 

For  the  period  represented  by  these  statistics 
(1925-29),  the  number  of  children  in  the  en- 
tii-e  problem  area  exceeds  by  80  percent  the 
number  necessary  to  maintain  the  j)opulation 
permanently,  as  compared  with  an  excess  of 
60  percent  in  the  total  farm  population  outside 
these  problem  areas.  In  the  very  poorest 
areas  there  are  more  than  twice  as  many  chil- 
dren as  are  necessary  to  maintain  the  pi'esent 
population.  Some  reduction  in  birth  rates  is 
expected  in  all  areas,  but  without  considerable 
emigration  the  farm  population  in  problem 
areas  will  increase  rapidly.    Present  reproduc- 


tive tendencies  would  cause  a  doubling  of  the 
farm  population  in  the  poorest  problem  areas 
in  each  generation. 

Summary 

The  data  presented  here,  when  related  to  the 
data  on  economic  variables  presented  in  chap- 
ter II,  lead  inevitably  to  the  conclusion  that 
that  part  of  the  Nation  most  able  to  support 
a  large  number  of  children  has  relatively  few. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  poorer  rural  ai-eas,  with 
low  incomes  and  levels  of  living,  and  conse- 
quently with  least  ability  to  carry  the  burden 
of  a  large  child  population,  are  producing  a 
disproportionate  part  of  future  generations. 
The  continuation  of  pi'esent  differentials  in 
fertility  will  increase  rather  than  decrease 
these  economic  inequalities. 

These  facts  further  emphasize  the  necessity 
of  a  large  continuous  migration  from  the  less 
productive  agricultural  areas,  unless  the  level 
of  living — already  far  too  low — is  to  be  de- 
pressed still  furtlier.  They  suggest  that,  in 
the  long  run.  changes  in  fertility  may  have  a 
profound  effect  on  the  distribution  and  social 
characteristics  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 


V.     SOCIAL     CONDITIONS     AFFECTING 
BIRTH     RATES 


KNOAVLEDCiK  of  tlie  sources  of  our  u:it- 
ural  iiuTcase  is  ([uite  as  iui|)()i'tant  as  anal- 
ysis of  ti-ends  in  its  size  ami  distributiou.  The 
rates  at  which  various  "groups  are  contrihuliug 
to  its  numbers  nuiy  luive  au  important  l)ear- 
ing  on  the  qiuility  of  the  future  popuhitiou  of 
the  Nation.  This  statement  is  not  dependent 
on  any  theory  of  biological  determinism. 
For  present  purposes  it  is  necessary  only  to 
admit,  as  everyone's  experience  teaches,  that 
tlie  cliaracters  and  abilities  of  children  are 
influenced  by  the  social  enviroiunents  into 
which  they  are  born  and  in  which  they  are 
reared.  It  is  therefore  desirable  to  know  the 
variations  in  reproduction  among  groups  dif- 
fering in  economic  status,  occupation,  educa- 
tion, and  intelligence. 

1.  Economic   Condition.s  and   Fertility 
Birth  Rates  of  Families  on  Relief 

Students  of  social  welfare  problems  liave 
long  been  aware  of  tlie  freiiuency  of  large  fam- 
ilies among  the  ])oor.  Popular  interest  in  one 
aspect  of  this  situation  has  recently  been  mani- 
fested in  concern  about  the  fertility  of  families 
supported  by  public  relief.  Factual  investi- 
gations have  been  consistent  in  their  indica- 
tions that  recipients  of  relief  are  more  fertile 
than  the  general  population.-'  These  findings 
have  often  been  misiiUerpretetl  as  meaning  that 
bii'th  rates  inci'ease  after  families  go  on  relief. 
Actually,  no  basis  for  such  a  conclusion  is 
found  in  any  studies  thus  far  made  on  this 
subject,  because  they  have  supplied  no  compar- 
isons of  birth  rates  of  the  same  families  liefore 
and  during  the  receipt  of  relief.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  the  apjjarently  high  fertility 
of  those  on  relief  is  ])artly  due  to  the  readier 
extension  of  public  support  to  large  families 


'  I'lcpared  by  Clyde  V.  Kiser  Uirough  cooperation  of  the 
Xnihaiil;  Menioiial  Fnml. 

-'See  Sydenstrikei-.  E..  and  Pcriott,  (i.  St.  .T.,  Sickness. 
Unemployment,  and  Diffoniitial  Fertility.  The  ililbank 
ilemiiriiil  Fund  Quarterlti.  \U  :  126-i:!3   (April  V.r.i4). 

StonfTer.  Samnel  A..  Fertility  of  Families  on  Relief. 
■lournal  <if  'I'llr  Amirican  StntSsfical  Axxociatioil.  X.KIX  : 
•Mr,-.-Mui    (September   19841. 

.See  Xotestein,  Frank.  Tlie  Fertilitv  of  Popniations  Sup- 
ixirted  by  Public  Relief.  Milhnnk  Memorial  Fund  Quarterly, 
XIV::i7-4!)    (.Januarv    I'J.Wi. 


and  to  tho.se  with  a  newly  born  or  e.xpected 
child.  Sionffer  found,  however,  that  the  higher 
fertility  of  relief  families  persistetl  when  the 
analysis  was  confiiunl  to  l)irths  occurring  9 
months  or  more  after  the  receipt  of  relief,  and 
when  comparison  with  nonrelief  families  was 
carried  out  within  the  same  broad  occupational 
groups.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  higher 
fertility  after  receijjt  of  relief  is  associated 
with  higher  fertility  of  these  same  families 
before  ai)i)lication  for  relief.  It  is  ])robable 
that  these  studies  siin[)ly  reveal,  in  accent utited 
form,  the  general  relation  between  ])overty  and 
high  fertility. 

Birth  Rate.s  in  Ktlation  to  Rental  Value  <>f  Homes 

That  fertility  rates  are  generally  higher  in 
the  underprivileged  groups  than  in  the  higher 
income  groups  has  been  found  consistently,  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  index  of  economic 
status  is  income,  rents  paid  by  single  families, 
or  a\erage  rentals  in  given  areas.^  ExiKMidi- 
fuies  for  rent  atl'ord  a  generally  satisfactory 
inde.x  of  economic  status  and  in  certain  large 
cities  information  on  this  subject  can  be  secured 
from  census  tract  data.  That  birth  rates  are 
higher  in  areas  of  low  rental  than  in  areas  of 
high  rental  is  illustrated  by  relevant  data  for 
the  whole  of  Chicago  in  the  year  19:50.'  For  all 
Chicago  there  were  lfi.4  births  pei-  l.flOO  ])opii- 
lation  during  the  year  19-"5il.     The  comparable 

»  Si'e  Pearl.  Raymond.  "Some  Data  on  Fertility  and  Eco- 
nomic Status",  Human  lliologu,  IV:  525-553  (I)eccinbcr 
lii:',L'). 

Sydenstricker.  E..  and  Perrott.  G.  St.  .1.  :  "Sickness.  Un- 
employment, and    nilTerential   Fertility",  o;>.  cit.,  12(>-13.3. 

(►jrlnirn.  William  F.  :  "The  Family  and  its  Functions", 
Recent  Social  Trends.  Vol.  I   (lOM.i).  (i(tl-70S. 

tireen.  Howard  Whipple,  Populatinn  Characteristics  hy 
Census  Tracts.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  M.iO,  Plain  Dealer,  Cleve- 
land. 

Wbelpton.  P.  K..  "Oeoprapliic  and  Economic  Differentials 
in  Fertility",  Annals  of  the  American  Acadenit)  of  Political 
and  Horittl  Science.  1S8:.'{7-,15   (November   l!»:)ti|. 

*  Hitherto  unpublished  material  concerning  19:50  birth  rates 
in  Chicago  according  to  nativity,  color,  and  median  rentals 
bv  census  tracts  is  available  through  tlie  courtesy  of  Philip 
M.  Ilauser.  of  the  Department  of  Sociology  and  the  Social 
Science  Research  Committee  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  the  .Tulius  Rosenwald  Fund.  The  National  Resources 
Committi'e  wishes  ty  acknowledge  its  indebtedness  to  Mr. 
Ilauser.  to  members  of  the  ('oinmittee.  and  to  the  Julius 
Rosenwald  I'^iiid  for  their  generous  cooperation  In  releasing 
unpublished  data.  The  data  were  deriveri  from  a  complete 
analysis  of  Chicago  birth  certiflcales  for  the  year  19:{() 
Census  tract  data  for  19:!0  were  used  for  grouping  of  tracts 
according  to  median  rentals  and  for  population  basis. 
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rate  was  19.7  in  tracts  with  median  rentals  un- 
der $30  and  11.3  in  tracts  with  median  rentals 
of  $75  and  over.  Furthermore,  among  native 
whites,  foreign  whites,  and  Negroes,  consid- 
ered sejjarately,  there  was  a  marked  and  con- 
sistent lowering  of  fertility  with  increase  of 
rentals.  These  contrasts  are  shown,  in  more 
I'efined  form,  in  figure  1.  The  values  in  this 
diagram  rejiresent  birth  rates  per  1,000  women 
15-44  years  of  age,  with  further  standardiza- 
tion to  eliminate  the  influence  of  varying  pro- 
portions of  older  and  younger  women  in  dif- 
ferent groups.     (See  also  table  1.) 
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Figure  1.— Standardized  birth  rates  per  1,000  women  aeed  15-44  by 
nativity,  race,  and  economic  status,  Chicago,  1930.  Data  through  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  Philip  M.  Hauser,  Department  of  Sociology,  University 
of  Chicago. 

Table  1. — f?taii(Jardizc(l   hlrth  rates  per  1,000  ivomcn 
afjcd  15--'/-'/  hy  nativity,  race,  and  economic  status. 


Chicago,  III., 

1030' 

City  as 
a  whole 

Tnder 
$30 

$30-$44 

$45-$59 

$60-.$74 

$75  and 
over 

Total  population 

Native  white 

Foreign-born  white. 

60.3 
54.9 
75.6 
63.0 

87.8 
79.3 
102.8 
82.5 

67.8 
63.6 
84.1 
68.0 

56.0 
53.0 
69.2 
50.8 

49.1 
47.2 
61.4 

34.1 
34.8 
30.7 

I  By  Philip  M.  Hauser,  Department  of  Sociology,  University  of  Chi- 
cago.  The  population  of  Chicago  in  1930  used  as  base  for  standardization. 

'  Only  5  births  were  reported  to  Negroes  in  census  tracts  with  a  median 
rental  of  $75  and  over. 

These  materials,  supported  by  studies  in 
other  cities,  show  clearly  the  negative  associa- 
tion between  fertilitj-  and  economic  status  in 
American  cities  at  the  present  time,  both  for 
tlie  total  population  ancl  for  each  of  the  main 
race-nativity  groups  considered  separately.  In 
fact,  in  spite  of  the  generally  higher  level  of 
fertility  found  among  the  foreign-born,  the 
23roportional  decline  in  the  fertility  of  the 
group  with  advancing  economic  status  is  al- 
most exactly  parallel  to  that  of  the  native 
groups,  except  at  the  top  rental  classes,  where 
the  drop  in  the  fertility  of  the  foreign-born  is 
even  more  pronounced.    The  rates  for  Negroes 
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are  almost  the  same  in  each  rental  area  as  those 
for  native  whites.  The  standardized  birth  rate 
for  native  whites  in  low  rental  areas  (less  than 
$30  per  month)  is  slightly  higher  than  that  for 
tlie  foreign-born  group  as  a  whole:  it  is  more 
than  twice  as  high  as  the  corresponding  rates 
for  either  native  or  foreign-born  whites  in  areas 
■with  average  rentals  above  $75  per  month. 

2.  Occupational  Differences  in  Fertility 

Recent  Data 

It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  in  this  coun- 
try, as  in  other  western  countries,  birth  rates 
in  the  so-called  upper  occupational  groups  are 
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Figure  2.— Children  born  per  100  wives  under  45  years  of  age.  according 
to  usual  occupation  of  husband.  The  rates  have  been  standardized  for 
age;  data  relate  to  unbroken  unions  in  which  the  husbands  and  wives 
were  native  born.  The  "poor  areas"  in  five  cities  are  the  sections 
covered  by  the  "Health  and  Depression  Sun'ey"  in  Baltimore,  Cleve- 
land, Detroit,  Pittsburgh,  and  Syracuse 

lower  than  those  among  the  laboring  classes. 
EA-idence  on  this  point  from  several  stirveys 
carried  on  since  1930  is  presented  in  figure  2.'* 

5  The  Columbus  survey,  embracing  a  total  of  approximately 
3.000  families,  was  conducted  in  1931  by  the  Milhank 
Memorial  Fund  with  the  help  of  the  (Ifpartment  of  .^ociolo^y 
of  the  Ohio  State  University.  The  Syracuse  survey  also 
covered  about  3.000  families  and  was  carried  on  during  1930- 
33  hy  the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund,  the  United  State?  Public 
Health  Service,  and  the  Syracuse  Department  of  Health. 
The  Bushwick  survey  included  a  little  over  5.000  families 
and  was  made  in  1033  by  the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund  with 
the  aid  of  "white-collar"  workers  from  the  New  York  City 
Emercenry  Work  and  Ri'lief  Bureau.  The  Henlth  and  De- 
pression Survey  was  undertaken  in  1933  by  the  Unitetl  States 
Tublic  Health  Service  with  the  assistance  of  the  Milbank 
Memorial  Fund.  Approximately  1.000  families  were  visited 
in  each  of  the  five  cities  represented  here. 

The  rates  were  standardized  by  applying  the  age  distribu- 
tion of  samples  of  65,070  native  white  married  women  under 
45  years  of  age  drawn  from  the  1910  census. 

A  slightly  revised  form  of  the  1920  census  occupational 
manual  was  used  for  coding  occupations- 
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In  these  investigations,  the  information  so- 
licited from  each  family  included  basic  items 
such  as  occupation,  nativity,  present  ajxes,  ages 
at  marriafie,  and  total  ninnher  of  children  ever 
born.  On  the  basis  of  the  husband's  usual  oc- 
cupation, the  families  were  classified  into  four 
broad  occupational  prouns:  (1)  Professional, 
(2)  business,  (3)  skilled,  and  (4)  nnskilled. 
The  data  are  restricted  to  tmbroken  imions  in 
wliich  both  the  husband  and  wife  were  native- 
born  whites  and  in  wliich  tlie  wife  was  inider 
45  vears  of  aire. 
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FiGLRE  3. — Children  born  per  100  wives  under  4.'i  years  of  ape,  accor<ling 
to  income  of  family  and  occupation  of  husband.  The  rates  have  been 
standardized  for  age:  data  relate  to  unbroken  unions  in  which  the 
husbands  and  wives  were  native-born  whiles.    Incomes  relate  to  1929. 

The  nmnbers  in  some  of  the  classes  are  small, 
but  the  data  are  internally  consistent  and  in 
accord  M-itli  other  investigations.  They  nidi- 
cate  that  urlmn  fertility  rises  with  "lowering" 
occupational  status.  In  tlie  four  surveys  the 
birth  rates  among  unskilled  laborers  ranged 
from  38  to  113  percent  higher  than  those  of 
the  professional  class.  The  business  class  and 
the  skilled  workers  fell  Ijetween  the  extremes 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  principle  of 
inverse  association  between  occupational  .status 
and  fertility. 

The  largest  differences  between  birth  rates 
of  families  of  professional  and  manual  work- 
ers were  observed  in  Syracuse  and  Columbus. 
These  differences  may  be  somewhat  exagger- 
ated due  to  the  small  numbers  of  unskilled 
laborers  involved,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  in 
eacli  of  those  surveys,  enumerations  included 
selected  areas  ranging  from  university  neigh- 
borhoods to  very  poor  districts.''  The  differ- 
ences found  in  other  sanii)les  are  smaller,  but 
these  samples  did  not  include  areas  of  such  di- 
verse character.     In  all  of  the  samples,  birth 

«See  Notostein,  Frank  W.,  and  Riser,  Clyde  V..  Fertility 
of  the  Social  Classes  in  the  Native  White  Popul.ntion  of 
Columbus  and  Syracuse,  Human  Biohigii,  6 :  .595-611  (De- 
cember ]'J34  ). 
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rates    were    found    to    vary    inversely    willi 
occupational  status  (fig.  2.) 

Occupational  Differences  in  Fertility 
at  the  Same  Income  Levels 

AVithin  certain  limits,  at  least,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  i)ersistence  of  occupational  dif- 
ferences in  fertility  when  incomes  are  virtually 
the  same.  This  is  indicated  in  figure  3.  which 
presents  the  birth  rates  for  specified  occupa- 
tional and  income  groups  included  in  the 
Bushwick  and  "Health  and  Depression"  sur- 
veys. The  similarity  in  the  birtii  rates  among 
families  earning  under  ;rl.200  in  1929  suggests 
the  disappearance  of  occupational  differences 
in  fertility  when  standards  of  living  are  uni- 
formly low;  however,  the  numbers  involved 
in  these  groups  are  too  small  for  close  inter- 
pretation. It  is  al.so  conceivable  that  occupa- 
tional differences  may  decrease  among  families 
enjoying  very  lucrative  incomes,  but  the  sur- 
veys yielded  too  few  of  theso  families  for 
.separate  analysis.  Due  also  to  small  numbers 
it  was  necessary  to  use  income  gi-oups  that  are 
really  too  broad  for  sufficient  control  of  the 
factor  of  income.  In  spite  of  these  deficien- 
cies, however,  the  data  at  least  iirovide  good 
indications  that  occupational  differences  in 
fertility  cannot  be  resolved  entirely  into 
differences  in  economic  status. 

Variations  in  Net  Reproduction  Rates 

While  infant  and  childhood  deaths  are  rela- 
tively less  frequent  in  the  upper  than  in  the 
lower  urban  income  groujis,  these  differences  are 
not  sufficient  to  offset  the  difference  in  birth 
rates  between  these  groups.  Evidence  on  this 
jioint  is  available  from  an  analysis  of  Birth, 
Stillbirth,  and  Infant  Mortality  Statistics  of 
1928  for  the  United  States  registration  area. 
This  analysis  is  based  on  average  numbers  of 
children  born  and  average  numbers  of  children 
living  among  women  who  bore  children  in  1928, 
grouped  according  to  age  of  wife  and  occu])a- 
tion  of  husband.  Since  other  data  indicated 
that  the  total  nonagricultural  workers  were 
just  about  maintaining  their  numbers  in  the 
years  covered  by  these  rejiorts,  the  estimated 
net  reproduction  rate  of  this  group  was  used 
as  a  base,  expressed  as  1.00.'  With  this  sys- 
tem, an  index  of  less  than  1.00  for  a  ,si)ecif]c 
occupational  class  indicates  that  the  group  was 
not  replacing  itself  under  the  conditions  of  its 
birtli  and  death  rates.  The  results  for  five  non- 
agricultural  classes  and  for  the  agricultural 
class  are  presented  in  figure  4,  adapted  from 
the  data.  As  expected,  the  agricultural  work- 
ers constituted  the  chief  population  reservoir. 
It  also  appears  that  urban  laborers,  especially 

'The  net  reprodnction  rate  was  estimated  for  different 
occupational  groups  "on  the  hypothesis  that  the  difference 
between  the  means  for  numbers  of  children  ever  born  and 
for  numbers  of  children  living  at  certain  asres  of  mothers 
(i.  e..  .'!()-39)  represents  abciut  one-half  of  the  to'al  repro- 
ductive loss  resulting  in  each  group  from  deaths  of  females 
bt^tween  birth  and  completion  of  tlie  reproductive  period." 
See  Lorimer.  Frank  and  Osborn.  Frederick,  Dynamics  of 
Population,  New  York  (1934>,  6G-75. 
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the  unskilled,  were  contributing  more  births 
than  were  necessarj*  for  replacement  even  after 
adjustments  were  made  for  losses  of  offspring 
through  deatli.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
these  rates  are  based  upon  married  women  re- 
porting births  in  a  given  year,  so  the  rates 
take  into  account  neither  differences  in  pro- 
portions married  nor  differences  in  proportions 
of  childless  women.  Otlier  data  based  upon  all 
females  of  childbearing  age  show  the  repro- 
duction index  of  agricultural  workers  as  about 
1.62.  The  reproductive  rates  of  both  white- 
collar  groups  were  below  replacement  needs. 
The  professional  classes  were  replacing  their 
numbers  only  to  the  extent  of  approximately  75 
j)ercent. 
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Figure  4. — Estimated  net  reproduction  rates  ijer  generation  of  broad 
occupational  classes,  .\dapted  from  Lorimer  and  Osborn,  Dynamics  of 
Population. 

Analysis  of  Fertility  by  Occupation 
and  by  Type  of  Community 

That  differences  in  birth  rates  by  occupa- 
tional classes  have  been  of  long-standing  dura- 
tion is  indicated  by  the  Milbank  Memorial 
Fund's  analyses  of  large  samples  of  relevant 
data  drawn  from  the  original  enumeration 
schedules  of  the  1910  and  1900  censuses.^  The 
sample  extracted  from  the  1910  census  con- 
sisted of  fertility  records  and  other  data  for 
appi'oximately  100.000  married  women,  of 
whom  approximately  60.000  were  urban  resi- 
dents and  40,000  were  dwellers  in  rural  areas.^ 
The  records  selected  were  limited  to  those  for 
ixnbroken  unions  in  which  both  the  husband 
and  wife  were  native  white  of  native  parent- 
age. The  sample  was  further  restricted  to 
northern  and  western  areas,  the  urban  women 
being  secured  from  33  selected  cities  of  100,- 


"  In  the  enumerations  of  1900  and  1910.  but  not  in  later 
censuses,  the  enumerators  asked  of  each  married  woman  the 
total  number  of  children  she  had  ever  borne.  Occupatious 
of  husbands  and  other  relevant  facts  were  also  available,  so 
these  data  were  excellent  for  the  anal.vsis  of  differences  In 
birth  rates  b.v  occupational  classes.  Since  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  never  tabulated  these  data  for  such  purposes,  the 
Milbank  Memorial  Fund  transcribed  and  analvzed  a  larue 
sample  from  the  1910  census  records.  Later  the  same 
organization  assisted  in  securing  similar  data  from  tlie  1900 
census  returns. 

"See  S.vdenstricker,  Eda:ar.  and  Notestein,  Frank  W.. 
"Differential  Fertilit.v  .\ccording  to  Social  Class."  Journal  of 
tie  American  Statistical  Association  XXV ;  9-32  (March 
1930). 


000  to  500,000  i^opulation  and  the  rural  women 
from  districts  surrounding  these  cities. 

As  seen  in  figure  5,  the  rural  women  were 
considerably  more  fertile  than  the  urban 
women,  but  there  were  marked  internal  differ- 
ences within  each  group.  The  total  rural  rate 
of  260  children  born  per  100  wives  of  child- 
bearing  age  was  63  percent  higher  than  the 
urban  rate.  Within  the  rural  sample  the  farm 
laborers  were  most  fertile.  The  rate  observed 
among  them  was  299  children  per  100  wives,  a 
rate  which  was  21  percent  higher  than  that 
exhibited  by  farm  owners,  the  least  fertile 
rural  class. 
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Figure  5. — Children  born  per  100  rural  and  urban  wives 
under  45  years  of  age  according  to  occupational  status  of 
husband.  Data  drawn  from  the  1910  Census.  From  Note- 
stein, F.  W.,  "The  Relation  of  Social  Status  to  P'ertility  of 
Native-Born  Married  \A'omen  in  the  United  States."  Prob- 
lems of  Population,  edited  by  Pitt-Rivers,  London,  1932, 
p.  153. 

Within  the  urban  sample  the  rate  for  the 
unskilled  laborei's  was  73  percent  higher  than 
that  for  the  least  fertile,  the  professional  class. 
Birth  rates  for  the  business  and  skilled  classes 
fell  in  intermediate  positions.  In  1910,  there- 
fore, the  order  was  the  same  as  that  revealed  in 
the  more  recent  data  discussed  above.  Unfoi'- 
tunately.  there  is  no  decisive  evidence  as  to 
whether  these  differentials  have  been  diminish- 
ing or  inci'easing  in  recent  decades. 

Since  birth  rates  are  generally  lower  in  large 
cities  than  in  small  urban  communities,  a  ques- 
tion arises  about  the  relative  extent  of  occupa- 
tional differences  in  fertility  in  communities 
of  varying  size.  A  fairly  precise  comparison, 
by  size  of  communitj',  of  the  order  and  spread 
of  occupational  classes  with  respect  to  fertility 
is  afforded  by  1900  census  data.  These  data 
relate  to  42,000  native  white  married  women 
living  in  communities  of  varving  size  in  the 
East  North  Central  States,  "in  figure  6  the 
number  of  children  born  per  100  wives  of 
childbearing  age  is  shown  according  to  occu- 
pation in  metropolitan,  moderately  urban,  vil- 
lage, and  rural  communities.  Despite  the  de- 
crease in  the  fertility  of  each  occupational 
group  with  increase  in  size  of  community,  the 
relative  differences  between  the  classes  are 
fairly  constant.  This  similarity  in  the  order 
and  spread  of  the  rates  in  the  three  types  of 
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coiiiiminitics  is  hotter  ilhistraterl  hy  fifjiire  7. 
wliiili  icveals  pi'opoi-t ioiiate  ratlitM-  than  abso- 
lute (lillereiices  in  the  fertility  of  .specific  occu- 
pational groups. 
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Fiiit'KEti.— Children  born  per  lOO  wives  under  45  years  of  i»ce,  by  type  of 
community  and  occupation  of  busband.  Rates  are  st:in<lardi7.ed  for 
age:  data  relate  to  samples  drawn  from  the  19(X)  Census;  unbroken 
unions  in  which  the  hu-sbands  and  wives  were  native  wfiiies  of  native 
parentage.  From  Kiser,  "Fertility  of  Social  (^lasses  in  V'arious 
Ty[)es  of  Communities  of  the  East  North  Central  States  in  Kind". 
Journal  of  the  American  Statiilicaf  Asftnciation,  Decemt>er  1932. 
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FitiinE  7.  -Similarity  of  the  order  and  spread  of  birth  rates  for  occupa- 
tional classes  in  dilTerent  types  of  communities.  The  standardized 
birth  rate  for  native  white  wives  under  4.5  years  of  age  in  each  occupa- 
tional class  is  shown  as  a  percentage  of  that  for  all  classes  combined  in 
the  same  communities.    See  Kiser.  op.  cit. 

Variations  in  the  Frequency  of  Childless 
and  of  Very  Large  Families 

Variatioii-s  in  pnjportitjiis  of  childless  and  of 
very  large  faniilies  are  of  particular  interest 
in  a  discussion  of  occupational  difi'erences  in 
fertility.  Xotestein  ascertained  such  varia- 
tions for  approximately  I'.i.OflO  native  white 
married  women  who  were  -!()— 19  vears  of  aire 
at  the  time  of  the  li'lO  census.'"'  In  the.se 
virtually  completed  families  approximately  10 
percent  of  the  urban  wives,  as  com])ared  with 
only  9  percent  of  the  rural  wives,  had  borne 
no  "child.  (See  fig.  8.)  AYithin  the  urban 
class  the  i)roportion  of  childlessness  extended 
from  about  IS  percent  in  the  pi-ofessional  class 

'"  Notestein.  Frank  W..  "The  Differential  R.ate  of  Increase 
Among  the  Social  Classes  of  the  .\niprican  PoDUlation." 
(iijcittl  Forces,  XII:  20.  21    (October   10.3:'.). 
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to  14  percent  among  unskilled  laborers.  In 
the  rural  .sample  10  percent  of  the  wives  of 
farm  owners  and  7  percent  of  the  wives  of 
farm  laborers  were  without  children.  How- 
ever, rural-urban  and  occupational  diffei-ences 
in  fertility  are  due  not  so  much  to  variations 
in  proportions  of  childlessness  as  to  ditlerencei 
ill  proportions  of  hirge  families.  Mothers  of 
(i\e  or  more  children  constituted  'A'.)  peivent  of 
the  rural  wives  40-19  years  of  age  and  only  17 
percent  of  the  city-dwelling  women  of  these 
ages.  Families  prolitic  to  tlie  extent  of  five  or 
more  children  were  observed  among  half  of 
the  farm  laborers,  among  about  one-third  of 
the  farm  owners  and  urban  unskilled  laborers, 
but  among  only  one-tenth  of  the  professional 
f;imilies. 


«»  e  «      C  K  M  T 


Fi(jLKEf>.  rercentaKe  of  wives  40-49  years  of  ape  who  have  borne  no 
child  and  percenlaKe  havinc  borne  five  or  more  children,  by  runil- 
urban  residence  and  occupjition  of  husband.  Data  from  1910  Census: 
imbroken  unions  in  which  the  husbands  and  wives  were  native  whites 
of  native  parentage.  See  Notestein,  "Tlie  Differential  Hate  of  Increase 
among  the  Social  Classes  of  the  .\merican  Population".  Social  ForceSt 
October  1933. 


Significance  of  Differences  in  .^ge  at  Marriage 

Differences  in  age  at  marriage  account  for 
])ait,  but  by  no  means  all.  of  the  (K'cupational 
differences  in  total  number  of  children  born. 
Figure  9  shows  the  most  frequent  ages  at  mar- 
riage, based  on  the  1910  censits  material,  for 
women  who  were  under  40  years  of  age  and  had 
been  married  5  to  10  years  at  the  lime  of  the 
census.  In  general,  the  urban  women  married 
later  in  life  than  the  rural  women,  but  wives  of 
urban  skilletl  and  unskilled  labtn-ers  married 
somewhat  earlier  lluin  did  tliose  of  farm  own- 
er.s.  It  is  possible  that  there  are  sf)me  differ- 
ences between  occupational  classes  in  the  pro- 
])ortion  who  never  marry,  but  there  is  no  ade- 
(|iiate  information  on  this  point.  Nevertheless. 
it  is  significant  that  within  both  the  urban  and 
rural  classi\s  the  age  at  marriage  advance<  with 
rising  occupational  status. 

The  bearing  of  these  differences  in  age  at 
marriage  on  (K'cupational  differences  in  fertil- 
ity is  indicateil  m  figure  10.  In  this  chart  is 
shown  the  number  of  children  ever  born  per 
100  wive^s  of  specified  occupation  by  age  at 
marriage.     The  inverse  association  between  oc- 
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cupational  status  and  birth  rates  was  most 
marked  among  women  who  married  at  the 
youngest  ages.  When  representatives  of  each 
occupational  cla.'^s  were  restricted  to  those  who 
married  at  25  or  later,  differences  in  the  fer- 
tility of  the  urban  classes  disappeared.  There 
is  even  the  suggestion  that  women  of  the  pro- 
fessional and  business  class  who  married  at  the 
age  of  25  or  later  were  more  fertile  than  wives 
of  laborers  who  married  at  the  same  ages. 
This  reversal  of  occupational  differences  in 
fertility  as  one  proceeds  from  early  to  late  ages 
at  marriage  appears  to  indicate  that  even  prior 
to  1910  there  was  deliberate  and  effective  con- 
trol of  fertility  in  the  young  marriages  in  the 
higher  income  groups.  At  all  events  it  is  clear 
that  the  higher  fertility  in  the  laboring  classes 
was  due  only  in  part  to  younger  ages  at  mar- 
riage. Early  marriages  in  the  higher  income 
brackets  were  considerably  less  fertile  than 
early  marriages  among  the  laboring  classes. 
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AGE  OF  WIFE  AT  MARRIAGE 

FifiVEE  9.— Most  frequent  (modal)  age  at  marriage  o(  women  in  urban 
and  rural  areas,  by  occupational  status  of  husbands.  Data  from  1910 
Census  relating  to  women  under  40  years  of  age  at  marriage  who  had 
been  married  5^10  years  at  the  time  of  the  1910  enumeration.  Unbroken 
unions  in  which  the  husbands  and  wives  were  native  born  of  native 
parentage.  See  Notestein,  "The  Relation  of  Social  Status  to  Fertility 
in  the  United  States  of  .America",  in  Problems  of  Population ^  1932. 

Summary 

In  summary,  the  chief  points  to  be  empha- 
sized in  this  .section  are  as  follows : 

1.  As  a  class  the  total  farm  population  is 
supplying  about  60  percent  moi-e  births  than 
are  necessary  for  replacement.  As  shown  in 
the  previous  chapter,  this  excess  is  not  uni- 
formly distributed  in  all  .sections  of  the  farm 
population,  but  the  highest  fertility  rates  are 
found  in  areas  with  low  farm  values.  The 
occui^ational  analj'sis  shows  that,  as  a  class, 
the  farm  owners  are  less  fertile  than  farm 
renters  and  considerably  less  fertile  than  farm 
laborers. 

2.  Although  the  total  noufarm  population 
may  be  just  about  reproducing  itself,  there  are 
marked  internal  differences  in  urban  fertility 
levels.  The  rates  of  the  professional  class  are 
lowest ;  those  of  unskilled  laborers  are  highest. 
According  to  data  drawn  from  1928  birth  regis- 
tration reports,  the  professional  and  business 


class  rates  ranged  from  15  to  25  percent  lower 
than  the  i-equirements  for  population  replace- . 
ment  of  these  groups. 

3.  The  relatively  low  fertility  of  urban 
"white-collar"  workers  is  due  in  part  to  later 
ages  at  marriage.  However,  the  fact  that 
maximum  occupational  differences  in  fertility 
appear  among  those  who  married  at  the  young- 
est ages  would  seem  to  indicate  deliberate  and 
effective  postponement  and  limitation  of  births 
among  younger  couples  in  the  higher  income 
gi-oujos. 
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Figure  10. — Xmnber  of  children  born  per  100  wives  under  45  years  of 
age,  by  age  of  wife  at  marriage  for  each  luban  and  rural  occupational 
class.  Data  from  1910  Census:  unbroken  unions  in  which  the  husbands 
and  wives  were  native  whites  of  native  parentage.  Rates  calculated 
on  the  assumption  of  a  standard  duration-of-marriage  distribution  for 
each  age-at-marriage  group.    From  Notestein,  op.  cU, 

3.  Education  and  Fertility 

There  is  evidence  that  in  the  United  States, 
as  in  other  western  countries,  married  couples 
with  little  or  no  schooling  have  moi-e  children, 
on  the  average,  than  those  with  a  moderate  or 
considerable  amount  of  education.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  inverse  association  between 
education  and  fertility  is  not  a  rigid  one. 
There  are  indications  that,  after  certain  levels 
of  formal  education  are  attained,  further 
schooling  has  little  effect  upon  fertilitj-  when 
other  social  factors  are  held  constant. 

The  average  birth  rates  of  illiterates  gener- 
ally appear  to  be  higher  than  those  of  literates. 
The  Canadian  census,  with  data  bearing  on 
this  point,  .shows  that  in  1921  the  average  num- 
ber of  children  (not  births)  per  family  was 
slightly  higher  among  illiterates  than  among 
literates  in  seven  of  the  nine  provinces  of  the 
Dominion.^^     Quebec  and  Prince  Edward  Is- 


"  t^Uth  Census  of  Canada.  1921,  III :  94-102.  Population. 
For  further  discussion  of  these  data,  see  Lorimer  and  Os- 
born,  op.  cit.,  315-316. 
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land  were  the  only  two  separate  areas  failinjx 
to  indicate  tiiis  type  of  relation. 

An  analysis  of  lOiiO  census  figures  lor  the 
United  States  on  percentages  of  illiteracy, 
number  of  children  under  15.  and  number  of 
women  l.>-54  years  of  age.  by  States,  who  had 
been  married  or  were  married,  led  to  the  fol- 
lowing conclusion : 

''The  correlation  between  fertility,  as  meas- 
ured here,  ami  illiteracy  is  +0.62±0.0G,  the  rela- 
tionship being  linear.  This  is  interpreted  as 
meaning  that  illiterates  have  larger  families, 
on  the  average,  than  do  the  litei-ate.'"  '- 

A  stud}-  of  the  census  tract  data  for  Chicago 
in  1934  shows  a  high  negative  correlation 
(r=— 0.73)  between  education  (as  indicated  by 
average  grade  comjileted  by  persons  in  each 
neigliboiliood)  and  fertility  (as  measured  by 
ratio  of  cliiidren  to  women).  The  negative  cor- 
rchition  lietween  education  and  fertility  thus 
obtained  was  higliei-  than  that  between  rental 
value  of  homes  and  fertilily.  according  to  a 
recent  jiaper  by  Kichard  O.  Lang  on  "Popula- 
tion Characteristics  Associated  with  Educa- 
tional Levels  and  Economic  Status  in  Chicago" 
(readat  a  joint  mectingofthe  American  Statis- 
tical Association  and  the  -Vmerican  Sociological 
Society  in  Cliicago.  Dec.  2(».  11«G). 

A  comparison  of  fertilily  rales  for  families 
classified  according  to  the  education  of  the  hus- 
band is  shown  in  table  2  and  figure  11  for 
sample  i)t)pulations  of  native-born  white  niar- 
lied  couples  in  certain  occiqiational  classes. 
Tiie  rates  presented  here  have  been  standard- 
ized for  age.  Two  points  are  worth  noting: 
(1)  The  groups  with  common  school  or  less 
education  were  consistently  and  conspiciiously 
more  fertile  than  tiie  high  scliool  and  college 
groups  in  each  area  and  within  each  occupa- 
tional group;  (2)  within  each  occui)atioiial 
group  there  was  little  difference  between  the 

'=  Winston.  Snnford  U..  "The  Uelation  of  Certain  Sncinl 
Fnotors  to  Fertility,"  Amfrican  Journnl  of  Snciologii.  XXXV, 
758  (March  lil.'iO).  Strictly,  the  data  indicate  that  hirtli 
rates  of  native  whites  are  higher  in  States  liaviu;;  lush 
percentages  of  illiteracy  anioiii;  native  white  women  1.1  .54 
years  of  aee.  However"  the  conclusion  as  stated  is  in  accord 
with  results  of  other  investigations. 


i-'KjLRE  11. — Number  of  children  ever  born  per  ItMJ  wives  of  all  ages,  by 
occupational  and  educational  status  of  husbands;  sidected  areas  of 
several  cities.  Data  drawn  from  fieM  surveys  conducted  Ijetween  I'XIO 
and  193.3;  unbroken  unions  in  which  the  husbands  and  wives  were 
native-born  whites.  The  "po<)r  areas"  were  those  referred  to  in  Figure  2. 

high  school  and  college  groups  with  respect  to 
fertility."  It  may  be  that,  under  our  present 
.systems  of  education  and  economy,  high  school 
education  is  suflicieiit  to  inculcate  desires  for 
those  staiidai'ds  of  living  thai  are  more  liUely 
to  be  attained  with  a  limited  family. 

Other  investigations  confirm  the  foregoing 
indications  that  after  high  school  the  factor  of 
continued  education,  in  itself,  has  little  infiii- 

'^  While  not  shown  on  the  chart,  Uie  dilTerenees  between  the 
hijih  school  and  college  groups,  when  all  occupational  classes 
are  coiubined.  appear  to  be  rehitively  insignillcant  compared 
with  those  between  the  high  school  and  common  school 
groups.  See  Noteslein.  Franli"  W.,  and  Kiser.  Clyde  V..  "Fac- 
tors .VfTecting  Variations  in  Human  Fertilitv."  jovial  Forces, 
XIV:  34-3,-1    (October    ]n3.-i). 


T..\nLE  2. — Birthrates  by  occupational   and  educational  status  of  husbands  among  native  u-hites  in  Columbus,  Syracuse, 

Bush^vick  (Brooklyn),  and  in  poor  areas  of  5  cities  ' 


Columbus 

Syracuse 

Bushwick  (Brooklyn) 

5  public  health  cities  ' 

Social  class 

Common 
school 
or  less 

Entered 

high 
school 

Entered 
college 

Common 
school 
or  less 

Entered 
high 
school 

Entered 
college 

Common 
school 
or  less 

Entered 
high 
school 

E^ntered 
college 

Common 
school 
or  less 

Entered 
high 
school 

Entered 
college 

Births     per     100     wives 
standardized  for  age: 
Professional 

(') 
210 
243 

w 

274 
444 

185 
185 
197 

56 
440 

281 

175 
184 
194 

195 
186 
34 

(') 
203 
22.5 

184 
419 

155 
15S 
184 

56 
354 
256 

112 
189 
(') 

136 
100 

(') 

137 
175 
195 

43 

539 

1.107 

110 
140 

159 

.32 

198 
147 

109 
129 

« 

37 
44 

(.) 

(') 
243 
297 

m 

208 
1,192 

214 
271 

(') 
160 
275 

(') 

(») 

Skilled 

(>) 

Number  of  wives: 

(') 

Business 

(') 

Skilled .__ 

(') 

'  The  data  relate  to  marriages  in  which  husbands  and  wives  were  native  whites. 

'  The  5  public  health  cities  are  Baltimore,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Pittsburgh,  and  SjTacuse. 

'  Insufficient  data. 
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ence  on  marital  fertility.  A  recent  study  of 
questionnaires  supplying  information  concern- 
intj  -ITo  college  women  and  4G1  noncollege 
women  "of  the  same  walk  of  life"  indicated 
that  the  average  numbers  of  children  per 
marriage  for  the  two  groups  were  1.56  and 
1.72,  respectively,  for  college  and  noncollege 
groups."  The  small  difference  observed  ap- 
peared to  be  due  entirely  to  somewhat  later 
marriages  of  the  college  group.  In  fact, 
slightly  higher  rates  were  observed  among  the 
college  groiq)  when  the  comparison  was  based 
upon  average  number  of  births  per  year  of 
married  life.  That  these  findings  do  not  repre- 
sent a  new  situation  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  ajjproximately  the  same  results  were 
secured  from  a  similar  tvpe  of  investigation 
conducted  in  1900.i' 

On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  emphasized 
that  while  college  education  appears  to  have 
little  direct  influence  on  marital  fertility,  the 
marriage  frequencies  of  college  women  are  well 
below  the  general  average.  The  1930  Census 
shows  that  90.4  percent  of  all  women  40-44 
years  of  age  were,  or  had  been,  married.  Ke- 
liable  studies  of  graduates  of  several  well- 
known  colleges  indicate  that  the  proportion  of 
college  women  who  eventiuilly  marry  ranges 
from  only  50  to  75  percent  In  their  analysis 
of  this  problem,  however,  Lorimer  and  Osborn 
cite  evidence  indicating  that  recent  women 
graduates  are  marrying  more  frequentlj-  than 
their  predecessors.  Among  151  Vassar  alum- 
nae who  graduated  in  1876  and  supplied  family 
records  in  1919  (when  their  average  age  was 
about  65),  only  56  percent  had  ever  been  mar- 
ried. Among  951  who  graduated  in  1916  and 
supplied  information  in  1929  (when  the  aver- 
age age  was  about  35),  almost  three-fourths  re- 
ported themselves  as  having  been  married.^" 
It  is  possible  that  this  increase  arises  in  part 
from  the  widening  appeal  of  women's  colleges, 
whereas  a  generation  or  two  ago  college  attend- 
ance by  women  was  more  restricted  to  aspirants 
for  academic  careers.  In  contrast  to  those  of 
college  women,  the  marriage  frequencies  of  col- 
lege men  appear  to  be  almost  as  high  as  those 
in  the  general  male  population. 

In  summary,  the  question  of  the  association 
between  education  and  reproduction  should  be 
considered  from  the  standpoint  of  marital  fer- 
tility and  frequency  of  marriage.  Marital  fer- 
tility rates  seem  to  be  generally  higher  among 
illiterates  than  among  literates  in  this  cotmtry, 
and  higher  among  common  school  groups  than 
among  high  school  groups.  However,  the 
birth-rate  differences  between  high  school  and 
college  groups  appear  to  be  very  slight.  In 
one  nivestigation  the  slightly  lower  average 
mimber  of  children  born  to  married  graduates 


"  Goodsell.  WillysHne,  "The  Size  of  Families  of  College 
and  Non-CoHege  Women.''  American  Journal  of  Sociology. 
XLI:    585-597    (.March    1936). 

"  Smith.  Mary  Roberts.  "Statistics  of  College  and  Non- 
college  Women."  Quarterly  Pttblications  of  the  American 
Statistical  Association    (1900).  7;  1-26. 

"  See  Lorimer  ami  Osljoru,  op.  cit..  321-322. 


of  women's  colleges  as  compared  with  noncol- 
lege wives  of  similar  social  status  was  found 
to  be  due  entirely  to  somewhat  later  age  at 
marriage  among  the  college  women.  This 
smaller  difference  is  considerably  increased  by 
the  tendency  toward  somewhat  less  frefjuent 
marriages  of  college  women,  but  the  difference 
between  marriage  rates  of  college  and  non- 
college  women  has  been  decreasing. 

4.  Intelligence  and  Fertility 

Statement  of  Problem 

Popular  interest  in  the  question  of  the  rela- 
tion between  birth  rates  and  intelligence  arises 
from  the  fact  that  intelligence,  like  health,  is 
universally  accepted  as  a  desirable  individual 
and  social  goal.  There  is,  however,  much  dis- 
agi'eement  about  the  manner  in  which  mental 
ability  is  transmitted  from  one  generation  to 
another.  This  disagreement  arises  in  large 
part  from  a  lack  of  knowledge  concerning  the 
nature  of  mental  ability  and  the  conditions 
that  influence  its  development.  Recent  re- 
search, however,  has  contributed  toward  great- 
er ijrecision  of  knowledge  concerning  compo- 
nent parts  of  mental  abilities  and  aptitudes.^' 
For  jjresent  purjjoses,  it  is  unnecessary  to  as- 
sess the  relative  roles  of  environment  and 
heredity  to  recognize  that  the  rate  of  reproduc- 
tion according  to  intelligence  has  bearing  on 
the  social  and  cultural  complexion  of  our  pop- 
ulation. The  influence  of  home  environment 
on  the  intellectual  development  of  children  af- 
fords a  sufficient  reason  for  attention  to  the 
sources  of  jjopulation  replacement,  apart  from 
the  consideration  of  jjossible  hereditary  in- 
fluences. 

Recent  attempts  to  provide  unbiased  data  on 
the  question  of  the  association  between  intelli- 
gence and  birth  rates  have  usually  proceeded 
bj-  correlating  intelligence  test  scores  of  school 
children  with  sizes  of  families  from  which 
those  children  come.  The  justitication  of  this 
method  hinges  upon  the  adequacy  of  tests  as 
measures  of  intelligence  and  upon  the  relation 
between  the  intelligence  of  parents  and  that 
of  their  children.  Apart  from  assumptions 
about  the  relative  importance  of  biological  and 
cultural  factors  in  the  ability  to  score  high  in 
an  intelligence  test,  it  is  reasonable  to  accept 
the  supposition  that  the  standard  tests  do  pro- 
vide gages  of  "cultural-intellectual"  status  if 
they  are  admini-stered  and  interpreted  with 
care.  This  position  is  confirmed  by  their  use- 
fulness in  educational  and  occupational  place- 
ment. 

The  value  of  studies  of  the  relation  between 
intelligence  and  fertility  would  be  considerably 
enhanced  if  extensive  data  were  available  on 
intelligence  ratings  of  the  adult  population 
supplemented  by  records  of  fertility.  For  ob- 
vious reasons,  however,  it  has  been  more  feas- 


'"  See  following  chapter. 
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ible  to  ndiiiiiiister  tests  to  lar<j;e  numbers  of 
scliool  cliililreii  tluiii  to  a  raiulom  sample  of 
adults  in  tiie  "general  population.  Sonic  justi- 
fication for  relating  fertility  of  jiarents  to  in- 
telligence ratings  of  cliildren  is  ati'orded  by 
studies  of  parent-cliild  resembh'.nce  in  intelli- 
gence. While  these  studies  do  not  usuallj' 
show  strikingly  higli  coi-relations.  they  are  con- 
sistent in  theii-  indication  of  significant  positive 
association.  Such  findings  are  in  line  with 
connnon  observation  that,  despite  numerous 
individual  exceptions,  mental  characteristics 
tend  to  cluster  in  families,  whether  the  basis  of 
intelligence  is  hereilitary.  culturr.l.  or  both. 

.Vvailable  Evidence 

There  is  much  evidence  that  children  mak- 
iug  high  scores  in  intelligence  tests  come  on 
the  average  from  smaller  families  than  do  chil- 
(h'en  with  low  ratings.  Figure  12  jjortrays  the 
results  secured  by  Leutz  in  an  aualysis  of 
clinical  records,  4.330  children  in  Xew  York 
City,  St.  Louis,  and  other  localities  in  Con- 
necticut, New  Jersey,  and  Missouri.'*  Children 
scoring  highest.  150  and  up,  came  from  families 
averaging  2.2  childivn.  while  those  scoring  low- 
est, luidcr  GO.  came  from  families  iiveraging  a 
little  nnnv  than  5.5  childi-en.  Since  Lentz's 
data  were  drawn  from  widely  different  areas, 
it  is  very  likely  that  such  extreme  variations 
are  due  partly  to  local,  racial,  and  general  so- 
cial factors.  Chapman  and  Wiggins'  analysis 
of  school  children  from  650  completed  families 
in  one  area.  Meriden,  Conn.,  yielded  an  average 
intelligence  (|uotient  of  118  among  children 
from  two-child  families  and  averages  of  106 
among  five-  and  six-child  families  considered 
separately.'^  These  differences  were  due  in 
part  to  the  factor  of  nativity.  Conrad  and 
Jones  reported  an  absence  of  association  be- 
tween the  number  of  children  born  and  intelli- 
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Figure  12.— Distribution  of  families  by  size  in  relation  to  'ntelliRence 
quotients  of  children.  School  and  clinic  data  for  4,330  casts  collected 
by  Lentz.    From  l.orimer  and  Osborn,  Dynamics  of  Poiiuk lion. 


"  Lentz,  Theodore,  Jr.,  Rel.ttion  of  I.  Q.  to  Size  of  raniily, 
Journal  of  Educational  Pmicholoqi/,  18 :  488—496  (October 
1927). 

"  Chapm,in.  J.  Crosby,  .nnd  WiL'sins.  D.  M.,  Relation  of 
Family  Size  to  IntflliKi-nce  of  OITspriiiii  and  Socio-Kconomic 
Status  of  Family.  Pcdapuyical  Siminanj,  32:  414-421  (Sep- 
tember 1923).  The  negative  correlation  betwe<'n  parental 
fertility  and  intelllKence  ratings  of  children  dropped  from 
^ — .33  for  the  whole  series  to  r  —  .22  for  vari.itions  .iniong 
the  native  -American  families  and  to  r — .24  among  the 
foreign  families. 


gence  ratings  of  children  in  village  and  rural 
areas  of  Vermont.-"  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
much  of  the  relation  between  intelligence  and 
fertility  is  associated  with  cultural  conditions. 

-V  further  modification  of  the  results  shown 
in  figure  12  shouki  be  noted.  On  the  basis  of 
a  large  clinic  series  studied  in  Chicago.  Thurs- 
tone  and  Jenkins  found  that  while  children 
with  moderately  low  intelligence  (intelligence 
(quotients  between  50  and  80)  came  from  fami- 
lies well  above  the  average  in  size,  the  families 
with  imbeciles  or  idiots  (intelligence  quotients 
less  than  50)  were  no  larger  on  the  average 
than  those  M-ith  children  of  normal  intelli- 
gence. (See  fig.  13.)  At  the  other  end  of 
the  scale  the  results  available  suggest  that 
among  college  graduates  there  is  little  associa- 
tion between  intellectuality,  as  such,  and  num- 
ber of  offspring.-' 

Results  obtained  by  the  study  of  variations 
in  intelligence  test  .scores  among  individuals 
in  diffei'ent  occupational  groups  are  consistent 
with  the  major  results  of  the  above  types  of 
studies  already  reviewed.  We  have  already 
noted  that  birth  rates  are  usually  higher  in 
the  less  privileged  groups  than  in  the  occupa- 
tional levels  with  high  educational  require- 
ments and  larger  incomes.  Studies  of  intelli- 
gence among  adults  and  among  children  from 
different  occuj)ational  levels  usually  show  that 
representatives  from  the  higher  ranks  richieve 
higher  average  intelligence  scores  than  those 
from  the  lower  ranks.--  Illustrative  of  the  re- 
sults are  those  secured  by  Haggerty  and  Xash 
in  a  study  of  6.088  i)upils  in  N^ew  York  village 
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Figure  13. — Average  size  of  families  classified  according  to  inlellinenco 

Quotients  of  children  examined  at  the  Institute  for  Juvenile  Kcsearch, 
'hicago.    Adapted  from  data  in  Thurstone  and  Jenkins,  Ordtr  of 
Birth,  Parent-Ase  and  Intelligence  (University  of  Chicago  Press). 


» Conrad,  H.  S..  and  .Tones,  Harold  E„  A  Field  Study  of 
the  DilTerenlial  I'.irUi  Kate,  Journal  of  the  American  Sta- 
tistical   AiMciation.    XXVII:    ].->:j-159    (June    1932). 

^  For  an  account  of  these  studies,  see  Lorimer  and  Osborn, 
op.  cit..  197. 

'-lUiiiSVTty.  M.  E.,  and  Xash,  H.  B..  "Mental  Capacily  of 
Chililren  ;ind  I'arental  Ociupation."  Journal  of  Educational 
Psitchology,   \'> :   558-.572    (December    1924). 

Ciillius,"  .1.  B..  "The  Intelligence  of  School  Children  and 
Parental  Occupation,"  Journal  of  Educational  liencarch, 
WII  :    1,')7-U!9    (March    192.S). 

Ilixtcr,  Kniily  S.,  "The  Relation  Between  Occupation  of 
rarent  and  Intelligence  of  Children,"  School  and  Society, 
XVII  :  612-G14  (,Innp  2,  1923).  The  army  intellifcnce  scores, 
though  ladin  witli  many  iniperfictiuns,  offer  a  comprehensive 
body  of  material  cnnr-ernint;  intelligence  ratings  of  male 
adults  a<'Cording  to  civilian  occupations.  Intelligence  ratings 
of  children  in  relation  to  occupation  of  fathers  have  fre- 
quently been  studied.  In  addition  to  the  Haggerty  and 
Nasli  study,  see,  for  example.  Collins'  study  of  4,727  urban 
children  in  Ohio  and  Dexter's  survey  of  2,782  children  in 
Madison,  Wis, 
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and  country  schools,  in  which  the  median  in- 
tellifrence  score  of  {jrofessional  parents  was  116 
and  that  of  unskilled  laborers  was  89. 

The  measures  of  mental  development  used 
in  this  section  do  not  refer  to  hereditary  capac- 
ity for  intellectual  development  but  rather  to 
cultural-intellectual  status,  which  is  assumed 
to  be  influenced  both  bj^  genetic  factors  and 
by  environmental  conditions.  Evidence  as  to 
whether  or  not  intelligence  has  a  bearing  on 
size  of  family  when  other  factors  are  held  con- 
stant is  inconclusive.  In  general  it  appears 
that,  insofar  as  intelligence  is  related  to  fer- 
tility, this  factor  is  intimately  merged  with 
cultural  conditions.  The  studies  cited  show 
that  there  is  a  general  tendency  for  children 
with  inferior  cultural-intellectual  development 
to  come  from  larger  families  than  those  with 
superior  development  as  measured  by  tests. 
This  tendency  carries  social  implications  of 
such  importance  that  they  camiot  safely  be 
ignored. 

5.  Factors  Underlying  Group 
Differences  in  Fertility 

Biological  Factors 

With  wider  knowledge  of  the  factors  under- 
lying variations  in  human  fertility  has  come 
a  marked  decrease  in  importance  attached  to 
biological  factors.  The  former  emphasis  on 
biological  interpretation  was  probably  rooted 
in  observations  of  the  long-standing  gradual 
decline  in  birth  rates  in  western  civifization 
and  was  supported  by  observations  of  racial 
and  rural-urban  differences  in  fertility.  A 
contemporary  exponent  of  this  school  is  Gini, 
who  maintains  the  thesis  that  "the  reproduc- 
tive powers  of  the  populations  of  the  world 
follow  a  cyclical  movement,  more  or  less  anal- 
ogous to  that  of  individuals",  and  he  implies 
that  the  low  fertility  of  the  "upper"  classes  is 
due  to  their  having  advanced  farthest  ''along 
the  parabola  of  their  evolution."  The  upper 
classes  are  viewed  as  ''biologicallj'  old"  and 


hence  incapable  of  adequate  reproduction.^^ 
A  less  strictly  biological  interpretation  of  fer- 
tility differences  is  that  offered  by  Hankins. 
who  places  the  emphasis  on  the  interrelation 
between  cultural  and  physiological  factors.-' 
In  short,  he  holds  that  stamina  and  repi-oduc- 
tive  powers  may  be  curtailed  in  sedentary  oc- 
cupations and  in  the  accelerated  tempo  of 
urban  life,  and  cites  data  adduced  by  Pearl 
and  others  that  lend  support  to  this  position. 
However  different  the  interpretations  of  the 
two  schools  represented  above,  both  emphasize 
changes  and  differences  in  reproductive  power 
in  different  groups  and  not  the  deliberate  limi- 
tation of  families.  Few  will  deny  that,  within 
certain  limits,  biological  or  physiological  fac- 
tors do  have  a  bearing  on  grouj:)  differences  in 
fertility.  Not  only  is  there  an  automatic 
shortening  of  the  marital  childbearing  periods 
in  marriages  at  late  ages,  but  childlessness  also 
increases  with  delayed  age  at  marriage.-^ 
There  is  some  evidence  that  ratios  of  still- 
births are  higher  in  the  lower  than  in  the 
upper  economic  classes ;  "'^  but  our  knowledge  of 
the  incidence  of  miscarriages  and  spontaneous 
abortions  in  different  groups  is  practically 
nil.  Venereal  diseases  affect  conception  and 
pregnancy  wastage,  but  at  j^resent  little  is 
liuown  of  the  bearing  that  these  or  other  dis- 
eases have  upon  the  actual  fertility  of  different 
groups. 

2=  Gini,  Corrado,  "The  Cyclical  Rise  and  Fall  of  Popula- 
tion." Population  (Lectures  on  tlie  Harris  Foundation). 
Chicaao  (19;;9),  .3-140.     See  especially  pp.  4.  25. 

^  Hankins.  F.  H.  "Has  tbe  Reproductive  Power  of  Western 
Peoples  Declined  ?"  A  paper  presented  at  the  International 
Union  for  the  Scientific  Investigation  of  Population  Prob- 
lems. See  Pitt-Rivers,  G.  H.  L.  F.  (Ed.)  Problems  of  Popu- 
lation, London    (19.32),  181-188. 

^^  At  present  there  is  little  evidence  as  to  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  "voluntary"  and  "involuntary"  childlessness. 
On  the  basis  of  available  material  Lorimer  and  Osborn  esti- 
mate that  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  childless  mat- 
ings  may  be  due  to  involuntary  sterility.  An  analysis  of 
unpublished  data  collected  by  Katherine  Davis,  reported  by 
the.se  authors,  appears  to  indicate  that  when  age  at  marriage 
is  held  constant  there  is  no  evidence  that  involuntary  child- 
lessness differs  greatly  in  different  groups,  or  that  it  has 
changed  much  during  the  past  fifty  years.  See  Lorimer.  and 
Osborn.  op.  cit.,  pp.  "25.5—279. 

-■*  See  Woodbury.  Robert  Slorse.  Causal  Factors  in  Infant 
Mortalitii.  United  States  Department  of  Labor.  Children's 
Bureau  Publication  No.  142.  Washington.  D.  C.  (1925).  173. 
This  is  a  statistical  study  based  on  investigations  in  eight 
cities. 


VI.     PHYSICAL    CHARACTERISTICS 
(I  AND      BIOLOGICAL    INHERITANCE 


1.  Introduction 

In  the  earlier  chapters  attention  has  been 
directed  to  tiie  numerical  aspects  of  population 
change  and  the  relation  of  numbers  to  eco- 
nomic resources.  In  passing  from  the  con- 
sideration of  mere  numerical  changes  in  total 
pojjulation  to  consideration  of  the  potentiali- 
ties of  and  opportunities  for  the  human  re- 
sources of  the  United  States,  we  enter  a  field 
of  greater  difficult}',  though  perhaps  of  greater 
importance. 

Biological  and  Environmental  Factors 
.\lwajs  Operate  in  Conjunction 

In  considering  tlie  qualitative  effects  of  pop- 
ulation changes,  it  is  important  to  bear  in. 
mind  that  the  characteristics  of  groups,  as  well 
as  tliose  of  individtuds,  are  affected  at  all 
points  both  by  biological  inheritance  and  by 
environmental  influences.  It  has  been  shown 
by  pliysical  anthroi)ol<)gists  that  the  physical 
traits  usually  considered  most  fixed,  and  there- 
fore the  best  indexes  of  race,  may  be  consitler 
ably  modified  by  environmental  influences. 
Boas  has  demonstrated  that  Americans  de- 
rived from  different  immigrant  stocks  differ 
significantly  in  bodily  form  from  the  parent 
stocks  from  wliich  they  are  derived.  Bowles 
has  shown  that  J'oung  men  graduating  from 
Harvard  in  recent  years  are  2  inches  taller  on 
the  average  than  those  graduating  60  years 
ago.  and  tliat  corres])onding  differences  appear 
in  other  bodily  dimensions.  Such  changes  are 
also  fountl  when  the  measurements  of  individ- 
ual students  are  compared  with  the  measure- 
ments of  their  fathers.  Similar  changes  in 
stature  have  been  revealed  in  other  studies  of 
college  students  in  America,  and  in  sttidies  of 
arinj^  conscripts  in  several  countries.  Since  it 
is  possible  that  these  changes  may  be  due  in 
part  to  unrecognized  hereditary  factors, 
Bowles  is  careful  to  avoid  a  dogmatic  limita- 
tion to  environmental  causes.  Nevertheless, 
such  studies  strongly  suggest  the  influence  of 
environmental  factors  on  traits  that  might  be. 
supposed  to  be  most  fixed  by  inheritance. 


The  extensive  influence  of  social  heritage  in 
the  determination  of  intelligence  and  person- 
ality traits  has  been  even  more  clearly  estab- 
lished. It  is  important  to  recognize  that  no 
direct  measurenu'nts  of  capacity  for  intellec- 
tual develo])ment  or  of  biological  factors  in 
personality  development  have  yet  been  devised. 
Intelligence  tests  and  personality  inventories 
measure  develo])ed  traits.  Studies  of  the  in- 
fluence of  heredity  and  environment  on  intelli- 
gence and  character  nuist  proceed  through  in- 
ferences based  on  the  relation  of  variations 
in  develojied  traits  to  degrees  of  kinship  and 
environmental  conditions. 

Caution  Necessary  in  Discussing  Relative 
Importance  of  These  Factors 

It  is  imi)()s,sible  to  overstate  the  need  for 
caution  in  forming  conchisions  about  the  rela- 
tive influence  of  genetic  and  social  factors  in 
Innnan  development.  It  is,  however,  clear  that 
family  influences  bulk  vei'y  large  among  the 
environmental  factors,  so  that  where  scientific 
analysis  points  to  the  importance  of  cultural 
influences  in  producing  effects  formerly  as- 
crilx'd  to  heredity,  it  somclimes  merely  shifts 
attention  from  the  biological  influence  of  fami- 
lies to  social  heritage  transmitted  through 
families.  The  caution  against  hasty  "general- 
ization applies  eciually  to  broad  assum])tions 
regartling  the  importance  of  environmental 
factors  and  to  assumptions  regarding  the  force 
of  heredity. 

The  influence  of  iu'rcditarv  and  environ- 
mental factors  on  healtii  and  on  [ihj-sical  de- 
velopment will  receive  some  attention  in  this 
and  the  following  chapters.  It  would  be  im- 
jiossible  in  so  brief  an  account  to  give  a  de- 
finitive statement  of  so  complex  a  problem, 
hut  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  sketch  in  broad 
outlines  some  of  the  principles  established 
through  biological  and  medical  research,  and 
to  gain  some  in'sight  into  the  possibilities  for 
imjiroving  the  health  and  longevity  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  A  general  survey 
of  the  principles  of  genetics  will  be  introduced 
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as  providing  an  essential  basis  for  the  scien- 
tific treatment  of  this  topic. 

It  may  be  stated  in  advance  tliat  hereditary 
influences  are  often  concealed  in  their  operation, 
for  reasons  that  will  be  discussed  below.  Fur- 
thermore, the  interrelations  of  hereditary  and 
environmental  factors  are  very  complex.  Ex- 
perimental studies  with  animals  witliin  the 
same  species  have  demonstrated  hereditary  dif- 
ferences in  resistance  to  diseases  that  are  known 
to  be  due  to  bacterial  or  parasitic  infections. 
Similarly,  considerable  evidence  has  been  ac- 
cumulated to  show  differences  in  hereditary 
suspectibility  to  tuljerculosis  in  man.  although 
it  is  well  known  that  the  primary  cause  of  this 
disease  is  bacterial  infection  and  that  the  con- 
trol of  the  milk  supply  and  sanitary  conditions 
results  in  spectacular  decreases  in  its  frequency. 
It  is  probable  that  both  hereditai-y  and  en- 
vironmental factors  may  be  involved  in  many 
common  diseases,  such  as  cancer  and  various 
mental  disorders,  but  the  exact  role  of  different 
causes  is  still  obscure  in  most  cases. 

The  improved  control  of  disease  and  the 
elimination  of  disabling  defects  depends  upon 
increased  knowledge  of  causes.  The  practical 
significance  of  results  to  be  expected  from  bio- 
logical and  medical  research  concerning  the 
relative  effects  of  heredity  and  enviroment  on 
health  is  likely  to  l)e  broader  than  might  at 


first  appear.  In  some  instances,  serious  defects 
or  diseases  n\&\  be  found  to  be  due  to  heredi- 
tary factors  for  which  no  environmental  alle- 
viation or  control  is  possible.  In  other  in- 
stances, as  in  the  case  of  hemophilia  (failure 
of  the  blood  to  clot,  leading  to  excessive  bleed- 
ing) .  some  alleviation  is  possible,  but  the  known 
hereditary  character  of  this  defect  and  its  se- 
rious consequences  strongly  suggest  the  desira- 
bility of  attempts  to  eradicate  it  by  control  of 
inheritance.  In  the  case  of  many  diseases, 
hereditary  factors  are  of  wholly  negligible  im- 
poi-tance  in  comparison  with  environmental 
causes.  In  still  other  cases,  and  the  number  of 
these  cases  is  probably  far  gi'eater  than  is 
generally  supposed,  an  exact  knowledge  of 
hereditary  factors  may  be  of  great  importance 
in  directing  medical  attention  to  the  prevention 
of  diseases  in  the  individuals  most  susceptible 
to  their  attack. 

2.  Physical  Characteristics  of  Racial 
Stocks  and  Geographic  Groups 

The  range  of  variations  in  physical  traits 
among  American  groujjs  is  illustrated  by  data 
on  height,  weight,  and  chest  circumfei-ence. 
Such  indices  are  available  for  the  total  male 
])opulation  of  army  age  at  the  time  of  the 
World  War.  The  variations  among  various 
racial  and  nationality  groups  in  statuTe,  chest 
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FiGCRE  1.— Comparison  of  height,  relative  chest  circuinferenee  and  body  build  index  of  World  War  recruits  at  demobilization,  by  racial  and  national 

groups.     From  Loriraer  and  Osborn,  Dynamics  of  Population. 
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circumference  relative  (o  lieiofht.  and  hodily 
build  (wciurht  in  pounds  relative  to  the  scale 
of  hei^iit  in  inches)  are  shown  in  fiirure  1.  The 
variations  in  stature  of  drafted  men  from  <lif- 
ferent  States  are  shown  in  fij^ure  2.  The 
variation  in  hei<iht  anionjr  several  of  the  Euro- 
pean ijrroups,  classified  by  national  orijjjin  or 
relifrion.  is  <n"eater  than  among:  fbe  major 
racial  ai-oups  in  the  United  States.  Thus  the 
Italian  and  Jewish  drafted  recruits  were,  on 
the  avei-ajre.  2  inches  shorter  than  the  En<rlish, 
Scotch,  Of  (ierman  recruits,  whereas  the  Japa- 
nese in  this  series  were  on  the  avera<ie  oidy 
four-tenths  of  an  inch  shorter  than  the  whites 
and  Ne<rroes.  The  latter  two  races  hapi)en  to 
be  almost  identical  in  averaire  heipht. 

Physical  variations  anion":  State  populations 
are  strongly  influenced  by  racial  composition. 
This  accounts  for  the  irroupinjr  of  New  Jersey, 
Massachusetts.  New  York.  Pennsylvania,  Con- 
necticut, and  Rhode  Island  at  one  extreme.  In- 
asmuch as  Xejiroes  are  approximately  equal  in 
average  stature  to  whites,  the  presence  of 
Ne<rro  elements  in  any  State  ])Opidation  does 
not  cause  ti\e  a\era^e  for  the  total  p(>[)ulation 
to  differ  much  from  that  of  the  white  po|)ula- 
tion  alone.  The  presence  of  \e<rroes,  however, 
maj-  lower  the  average  somewhat  in  the  case 
of  a  State  jiopidation  composed  of  old  Ameri- 
can stock  and  Xeirroes.  liecause  old  Ameri- 
cans— like  the  Enjilish.  Scotch,  and  Germans 
from  whom  they  are  for  the  most  part  de- 
rived,   and    like    the    Scaiulinavians — are    dis- 
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tinctly  taller  than  most  of  the  southern  and 
eastern  European  peoples. 

More  iletailed  studies  of  parlicidar  anatom- 
ical and  jihysiolofiical  traits  have  been  nuide  in 
various  sample  poi)ulations  representiufi:  dif- 
ferent racial  and  re<xional  frroups  in  this  coun- 
try. Some  of  the  most  interest ing:  studies  are 
tlu)se  of  Old  Americans  by  Urdlicka.  and  nu)re 
recently  by  Hooton  and  others.  These  studies 
point  to  a  hijrh  defii-ee  of  variability  in  the  so- 
called  Anjilo-Saxon  stocks.  They  also  afl'ord 
evidence  of  the  emerfjence  of  rejrional  types, 
capable  of  being  differentiated  statistically 
M-ith  regard  to  average  measurements  and 
variability  of  specific  traits.  In  view  of  the 
high  mobility  of  the  American  population, 
liowever,  such  differentiation  of  regional  types 
is  not  likely  to  have  nuich  importance  in  the 
visible  future. 

There  is  no  clear  evidence  of  any  important 
differences  between  races  in  "vitality",  as  de- 
fined by  Sydenstricker.  namely,  hereditary 
capacity  for  health  and  lougevitv.  although 
there  is  evidence  of  racial  differences  in  sus- 
ceptibility to  specific  diseases.  The  existence 
of  conspicuous  differences  between  races  in 
sickness  case  rates  and  in  death  rates  cannot, 
of  course,  be  assumed  to  show  differences  in 
liereditary  traits — because  of  the  influence  of 
environmental  factors,  differences  in  diagnosis 
and  reportage  and  so  forth — t\\ce])t  where  such 
influences  can  be  coiUrolled  or  accurately  taken 
in.to  account. 

Studies  of  the  eflFects  on  health  and  mental 
traits  of  intermarriage  between  widely  differ- 
ent races  are  quite  inconclusive.  There  seems 
to  be  no  substantial  evidence  that  racial  inter- 
marriage, as  siu'h,  between  healthy  individuals 
causes  any  serious  biological  handicaps,  how- 
ever disturbing  the  social  effects  of  such  nuu'- 
riages  may  be  under  present  conditions. 

Phj'sical  anthropology  is  still  a  i-elatively 
niuleveloped  science.  It  is  ])ossible  that  in  the 
future  important  coin ribut ions  to  jjopulation 
theory  may  be  made  by  ])hysical  anthropol- 
ogists, in  collaljoration  with  students  of  ])hysi- 
ology,  genetics,  aiul  other  fields  of  biological 
and  social  research. 

3.  Survey  of  Human  Genetics  ^ 

Since  the  rediscovery  of  Mendel's  laws  at  the 
begiiHiing  of  the  present  century,  amazing 
progress  has  been  nuide  in  the  study  of  the 
physical  mechanism  by  which  the  detei miners 
lor  hereditary  characters  are  transmitted  frf>m 
one  generation  to  the  next  in  both  ])lants  and 
animals,  including  man. 

The  Physical  Mechanism  of  Heredity 

The  genes,  or  i)hysical  unit-determiners  un- 
derlving  hereditarv  characrers.  are  linearlv  ar- 


'  B.V  Clyde  Kei'ler  of  Harvard  fniversity. 
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ranged  within  the  chromosomes.  The  chro- 
mosomes themselves  are  tiny  bodies  that,  when 
stained,  are  visible  in  the  nucleus  of  a  cell  at 
the  time  of  cell  division.  (See  fig.  3.)  The 
physical  location  of  genes  within  the  chromo- 
some has  been  observed  in  one  type  of  cells, 
those  of  the  salivary  gland  of  the  fruit  fly, 
Drosophila.  In  this  case,  detailed  predictions, 
as  to  physical  conditions  in  a  particular  region 
of  a  particular  chromosome,  have  been  con- 
firmed by  microscopic  examination  of  chromo- 
some structures. 

The  chemical  formulas  of  genes  are  un- 
known, but  they  are  probably  protein  in  na- 
tui-e.  Their  size  has  been  calculated  to  be 
slightly  larger  than  the  estimated  size  of  the 
hemoglobin  molecule.  The  genes  vary  struc- 
turally. Each  brings  about  a  different  end- 
pi'oduct  in  the  growth  or  structure  of  the  de- 
veloping organism.  Certain  genes  are  quite 
stable  in  chemical  constitution,  whereas  others 
are  relatively  mutable.  When  a  particular 
gene  mutates,  it  usually  changes  to  one  of  a 
series  of  definite  physicochemical  states  called 
multiple  allelomorphs  or  allels.  Rates  of  mu- 
tation for  sj^ecific  genes  are  fairly  constant  un- 
der a  given  set  of  conditions,  but  the  rate  of 
mutation  may  be  increased  by  subjecting  ma- 
turing germ  cells  to  treatment  with  heat,  cold, 
X-ravs.  or  radium. 


Jl,^>t|Jt»tV||ce»,  i# 
II II" II rf  iiKiiiititi  <<ii  !• 
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Fn.iRE  3— The  chromosomes  of  man. 

Two  genes  residing  in  the  same  chromosome 
are  said  to  be  "linked"  because  they  are  nor- 
mally inherited  together,  but  may  be  separated 
in  case  the  chromosome  breaks  between  the 
two  genes.  In  this  case  a  breakage  and  ex- 
change of  jjarts  ("crossing-over")  takes  place 
between  the  chromosome  and  its  mate.  The 
rate  of  crossing  over  at  given  regions  in  corre- 
sponding chromosomes  is  usually  fairly  con- 
stant, although  it  may  be  altered  bj'  X-ray 
radiation,  and  perhaps  by  other  physical  con- 
ditions. These  discoveries  reveal  the  extreme 
complexity  and  the  variability  of  the  mecha- 
nism of  biological  inheritance. 

Genes  are  known  to  affect  the  development 
of  different  kinds  of  tissues  in  all  parts  of  the 
body.  The  reaction  of  the  same  gene  in  dif- 
ferent individuals  is  constant  in  that  it  pro- 
duces identical  effects  upon  particular  types  of 
development  at  a  definite  point  in  the  life  his- 
tory of  the  individual,  and  in  a  jDarticular 
group  of  cells,  except  as  its  effect  is  modified 
by  the  external  environment,  or  by  the  presence 
of  other  j^articular  genes. 
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We  may  detect  the  presence  and  effects  of  a 
gene  only  when,  as  a  result  of  mutation,  it  is 
present  in  at  least  two  alternative  forms  (al- 
lels) whose  existence  is  manifested  tlirough 
i:)roducing  contrasted  characteristics  in  sur- 
viving individuals  receiving  them.  There  may 
alwaj's  remain  a  great  mass  of  germplasm  that 
cannot  be  analyzed  into  its  component  genes, 
because  the  mutation  of  any  gene  within  this 
residuum  destroys  some  necessary  cellular  life 
process,  and  all  cells  bearing  such  mutations 
promjitly  die. 

Miiller  in  1922  estimated  the  total  number 
of  genes  in  the  fruit  fly  to  be  about  4.000  on 
the  basis  of  number  and  arrangement  of  mu- 
tated loci.  Employing  the  recently  developed 
technique  for  studying  giant  salivary  gland 
chromosomes  in  Drosophila,  Bridges  in  1935 
enumerated  the  bands  which  are  thought  to 
correspond  to  the  genes.  His  count  places  the 
number  at  5,000  genes,  carried  in  four  pairs 
of  chromosomes.  INIan  has  24  pairs  of  chro- 
mosomes, and  since  gene  bands  have  not  been 
counted  in  human  chromosomes  it  would  be 
rash  to  venture  a  numerical  estimate  of  the 
myriads  of  genes  which  underlie  human 
heritage. 

There  are  normally  two  of  each  kind  of 
chromosomes  in  every  cell  of  which  our  bodies 
are  made  ujj.  One  of  each  pair  of  chromo- 
somes is  contributed  by  the  paternal  sperm 
cell,  one  by  the  maternal  egg  cell.  Accordingly, 
each  gene  is  represented  twice  in  every  somatic 
cell.-  The  individual  genes  are  arranged  lin- 
eraly  in  the  chromosomes,  somewhat  like 
beads  on  a  string.  When  the  cells  divide,  each 
chromosomal  "gene-string"  divides  by  splitting 
longitudinally,  one  split  half  going  to  each  of 
the  two  daughter  cells,  so  that  the  number  of 
genes  and  chromosomes  remains  constant.  The 
precise  mechanism  of  egg  and  sperm  matura- 
tion ^  i^rovides  that  but  one  of  each  of  the 
chromosome  pairs  (and  hence  but  one  repre- 
sentation of  every  gene)  gets  into  each  germ 
cell.  Each  chromosome  pair  is  segregated  hap- 
hazardly in  the  maturation  of  gemi  cells,  so  that 
in  any  given  mating  a  parent  can  pass  on  to  his 
offspring  only  half  of  his  genetic  constitution. 
This  random  selection  of  genes  in  the  forma- 
tion of  germ  cells,  and  the  re-pairing  of  the 
chromosomes  and  genes  at  fertilization,  is  the 
basis  of  Mendelian  ratios. 

Dominant  and  Recessive  Traits 

A  few  basic  Mendelian  ratios  describe  the 
transmission  of  simple  traits,  according  to 
whether  the  gene  determining  the  character 
m  question  is  "recessive"'  or  "dominant",  and 

-  Rpferrinp  to  body  tissues  :  having  2  sets  of  chromosomes, 
1  set  normally  coming  from  the  female  parent  and  1  from 
the  male ;  as  contrasted  with  germ  cells  having  a  single  set 
of  chromosomes.     Journal  of  Heredity  Glos-'^ary. 

^  A  process  which  germ  ci.'Ils  undergo  before  they  become 
functional,  consisting  usually  of  2  cell  divisions,  during  which 
the  number  of  chromosomes  is  reduced  to  one-half  that  of 
the  body  cells   (ibid.). 
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whether  or  not  it  is  "sex-linked.''*  Equally 
I  specific  ratios  characterize  the  expression  of 
characters  which  are  determined  by  two,  three, 
or  many  pairs  of  genes.  Thus  a  ratio  of  15 
dominants  to  one  recessive  is  obtained  in  the 
secontl  generation  of  a  cross  in  which  tlie  par- 
ents differed  in  a  character  determined  by  two 
recessive  genes  (two  sets  of  allels).  These 
multifactorial  ilendelian  ratios  can  rarely  be 
demonstrated  in  the  study  of  human  heredity, 
because  they  can  be  detected  only  in  the  prog- 
eny of  controlled  niatings.  where  large  num- 
bers of  progeny  may  be  observed.  Neverthe- 
less, such  complicated  hereditary  influences 
may  have  major  weight  in  the  transmission 
of  the  most  important  human  charact-^ristics. 
"\"\lien  a  normal  gene  has  been  received  from 
one  parent  and  its  mutated  allel  from  the 
other,  the  result  may  fall  into  any  one  of 
several  categories,  dejiending  ujion  the  particu- 
lar pair  of  allels  involved.  Frequently  tlic 
nuitant  gene  appears  to  rest  and  do  nothing. 
In  this  event,  should  the  normal  allel  be  caj)- 
able  of  doing  the  required  job  alone,  an  organ- 
ism that  is  hybrid  for  these  two  allels  will 
develoji  normally.  In  this  case  the  nuitant 
gene  is  said  to  be  recessive  to  the  normal  allel. 
When  germ  cells  (eggs  or  sperm)  are  formed 
in  such  a  hybrid  individual,  half  of  them  will 
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Figure  4.— Inheritance  of  a  recessive  character  (erythroblastic  anemia). 

*  These  terms  will  be  definea  and  Illustrated  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs. 


contain  a  representative  of  the  normal  gene 
and  half  will  contain  u  representative  of  the 
recessive  mutant  gene.  So  long  as  this  ))erson 
marries  a  normal  individual  i)roduciiig  germ 
cells  all  of  which  contain  the  noi-iual  allel.  no 
one  could  suspect  that  lurking  in  the  germ- 
plasm  of  half  their  children  is  an  inactive  copj' 
of  the  nuitant  gene.  This  hidden  transmission 
may  go  on  indefinitely,  generation  after  gener- 
ation. But  should  two  individuals  marry,  both 
of  whom  harbor  a  copy  of  the  recessive  mutant 
allel,  on  the  average  one  child,  regardless  of 
sex,  will  receive  two  normal  genes  ainl  develop 
normally,  two  children  will  receive  a  normal 
gene  and  a  mutant  gene  and  will  also  develop 
normally,  but  a  fourth  child  will  receive  two 
mutant  genes.  In  this  last  child,  because  both 
mutant  genes  loaf  on  the  job,  and  because  there 
is  no  normal  allel  to  do  their  work,  their  spe- 
cific task  remains  undone,  and  an  abnormal 
characteristic  results.     (See  fig.  4). 

Where  blood  relatives  marry,  there  is  more 
opportunity  for  such  unsuspected  recessive 
characters  to  come  to  the  surface,  the  nuitant 
gene  having  been  received  latently  by  both 
])arents  from  a  common  ancestral  source.  This 
ex]ilains  the  fact  that  certain  liereditary  de- 
fects may  appear  more  frequently  in  inbred 
strains.  But,  except  where  such  lurking  hered- 
itai'y  defects  exist,  inbreeding  does  not  cause 
any  harmful  effects. 

A  large  pi-oj)oi-tion  of  the  genetic  factors 
which  condition  the  development  of  common 
])athological  characteristics  are  of  this  type. 
Pedigiees  of  families  with  albiiiism  illustrate 
the  nature  of  the  simple  recessive  transmission 
of  a  definite  trait. 

Often,  however,  a  mutant  gene  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  it  does  not  remain  inactive  but 
produces  harmful  effects,  in  which  case  nothing 
that  the  normal  gene  can  do  by  workinj;  along 
its  j)rescribed  lines  can  correct  the  damage. 
Since  the  presence  of  such  an  active  abnormal 
gene  cannot  be  hidden,  it  is  said  to  be  domi- 
nant to  its  normal  allel. 

Persons  hybrid  for  a  dominant  gene  (see  fig. 
o)  form  germ  cells,  half  of  which  contain  the 
mutant  gene  and  half  the  normal  allel.  If  such 
a  person  marries  a  normal  individual,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  half  of  the  children,  regard- 
less of  sex,  will  receive  a  normal  gene  from 
l)oth  parents  and  develop  normally,  whereas 
the  other  half  will  receive  a  normal  gene  from 
the  normal  ])arent  and  the  dominant  mutant 
gene  from  the  abnormal  parent,  and  hence  will 
develop  the  hitter's  abnoi'iiiality.  Hereditary 
cataract,  cause  of  the  greatest  i)ro])orti()u  of 
h.ereditary  blindness,  otosclerosis,  which  brings 
about  most  hereditary  deafness,  and  achondro- 
plasia (which  produces  dwarves  with  rela- 
tively normal-sized  bodies  but  with  very  short 
arms  and  legs)  are,  in  many  instances  at  least, 
transmitted  throuirh  dominant  genes. 
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Sex-Linked  Traits 

Sex  is  determined  in  a  fashion  similar  to 
that  by  which  other  dominant  characters  are 
inherited.  (See  %.  6.)  Males  and  females 
are  presumably  initially  determined  in  equal 
numbers.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  develop- 
ment of  fertilized  eggs,  those  destined  to  be 
males  appear  to  survive  in  larger  numbers,  but 
in  the  later  stages  of  embryo  develrpment  and 
in  early  infancy  males  are  lost  in  larger  num- 
bers tlian  fema'les.  The  ratio  of  male?  to  fe- 
males at  birth  varies  from  country  to  country. 
In  countries  with  advanced  maternal  care 
there  are  about  106  males  per  100  females  born 
alive. 

All  the  body  cells  of  the  female  bear  two 
sex-chromosomes,  or  '-x-chromosomes",  where- 
as the  cells  of  the  male  bear  only  one  x-chromo- 
some  and  a  small  mate,  the  "y-chromosome."* 
Hence  the  female  sex-chromosomes  have  a  pair 
of  normal  allels  for  all  the  sex-determining 
factors  borne  in  them,  while  the  y-chromo- 
some of  the  male  lacks  most  of  these  allels,  in- 
cluding the  x-chromosomal  sex-factors.  After 
the  process  of  cell-division  which  prepares  the 
reproductive  cells  for  mating,  each  of  the  ma- 
ture egg  cells  bears  an  x-chromosome,  whereas 
half  the  sperm  cells  bear  an  x-chromosome,  and 
half  carry  only  the  inert  y-chromosome. 
Hence,  by  the  random  union  of  eggs  and  sperm, 
t\^o  kinds  of  children  are  formed  in  equal 
numbers  with  regard  to  sex.     Those  receiving 
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an  x-chromosome  from  the  mother  and  another 
x-chromosome  from  the  father  develop  into 
girls;  those  receiving  an  x-chromosome  from 
their  mother  and  a  y-chromosome  from  their 
father  are  boys.  When  a  recessive  gene  for  a 
character  other  than  sex  is  present  in  one  of  the 
x-chromosomes  of  a  female,  it  is  latent  like  any 
other  recessive  gene,  the  normal  job  being  done 
by  its  normal  allel  in  the  other  x-chronKw(jme. 
But  when  an  x-chromosome  containing  such  a 
recessive  gene  is  bequeathed  to  the  woman's 
son,  the  abnormal  character  develops  in  him, 
since  there  is  no  normal  allel  of  that  gene  in 
the  y-chromosome  received  from  the  father. 
Should  the  affected  son  marry  a  normal 
woman,  he  will  transmit  the  almorhial  x-chro- 
mosome to  all  his  daughters,  wlio  will  be  normal 
because  of  the  normal  allel  in  the  x-chromo- 
some received  from  their  mother.  His  sons  will 
receive  a  y-chromosome  from  their  father  and 
a  normal  x-chromosome  from  their  mother, 
and  they  and  their  children  will  be  free  from 
that  character  forever.  The  daughters,  how- 
ever, will  carry  the  character  latently,  and  will 
transmit  it  to  half  their  sons,  as  their  paternal 
grandmother  did.  Such  recessive  characters, 
transmitted  by  both  males  and  females  but  usu- 
ally appearing  only  in  males,  are  called  sex- 
linked  characters.  They  are  usually  trans- 
mitted by  an  affected  man  through  his  unaf- 
fected daughters  to  half  of  the  sons  of  each  of 
his  daughters  (see  fig.  ").  The  best  known 
sex-linked  characters  in  man  are  hemophilia 
and  color-blindness. 


Figure  5.— Inheritance  cif  a  domiuant  character  (achondroplasia). 


FiGVEE  ti.— Inheritance  of  sex. 
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Population  Prohlems 

III  the  fiifie  of  most  genes  studied  in  tlie  lab- 
cratory,  an  individual  gene  once  dominant  is 
always  dominant,  and  a  gene  once  foinid  to  be 
recessive  also  behaves  with  constancy.  How- 
ever, a  munber  of  genes  are  known  whose  dom- 
inance is  subjei't  to  Huct nations,  dependent  on 
conditions  in  the  environment  or  on  the  ell'ects 
of  other  genes. 

In  man  this  fluctuation  in  dominance  is  ex- 
emi)li(ied  by  a  |)e<ligree  of  diabetes  mellitus. 
(See  fig.  8.)  There  are  two  portions  of  this 
jiedigree  to  be  considered,  both  iiaving  receivetl 
the  same  gene  for  diabetes  from  a  conunon  an- 
cestral souire.  In  one  part  of  tlie  pedigree 
(^-1)  outcrosses  were  nuide  to  nonnal  individ- 
uals, and  the  disability  disappeared  in  the 
children.  It  reappeared,  however,  as  a  reces- 
sive when  the  normal  ]irogeny  of  these  out- 
crosses married  each  other  and  rejjroduced.'' 
In  tlie  other  part  of  the  family  {B)  outcrosses 
were  made  to  stocks  free  from  dial)etes,  and 
lialf  tiic  oli'sjiring  were  diabetic  or  had  ([ues- 
tionable  glucose  tolerance  in  the  following  gen- 
erations, as  expected  of  a  dominant  character. 
Other  examjiles  of  characters  with  fluctuating 
dominance  are  harelip,  and  allergies  such  as 
hav  fever,  eczema,  and  asthma. 
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The  Problem  of  Mutation 


Figure  7  —Inheritance  of  a  sex-Iinkeii  character  (haemophilia). 


•In  this  pedigree  the  defect  in  the  third  generation  was 
tonlined  to  the  males,  but  this  was  a  cliance  result,  and  not 
necause  the  character  was  sex-linked. 


Heritable  characters  may  be  produced  in 
various  ways,  such  as  gene  mutation,  translo- 
cation of  sections  of  chromosomes,  reduplica- 
tion or  loss  of  chromosome  parts.  Little  is 
known  of  the  actual  fre(iuency  of  natural 
imitation  in  man. 

It  should,  of  course,  also  be  ])ointi'd  out  liiat 
mutations  maj'  sometimes  produce  variations 
that  liave  survival  value  or,  in  human  develop- 
ment, are  otherwise  desirable.  Fnv  more  fre- 
quently, however,  mutations  cause  unfavorable 
aberrations.  Tlie  conlinual  mutability  of  gene 
structures  introduces  a  slight  element  of  un- 
predictability even  in  the  case  of  traits  for 
which  the  normal  inheritance  is  known. 

Although  we  have  no  significant  figures  on 
the  .sul)ject,  visible  mutations  in  man  do  occur 
continually,  and  when  dominant  they  may  be 
detected  at  once.  Probably  the  most  coiinnon 
tyi)e  of  \isi])le  dominanl  mutation  is  that  i)ro- 
ducing  "cral)-claw>",  which  is  a  definite  l)liysi- 
cal  handicap.  Achondroplasia  is  another 
character  which  frequently  arises  de  novo. 
Various  dominant  types  of  blindness  have  been 
known  to  arise  by  mutation.  Once  such  a 
hereditary  character  arises  by  imitation,  it  is 
transmitted  according  to  MendeFs  laws.  If 
the  mutated  gene  is  dominant,  the  character 
istic  ])rodiiced  may  be  observed  in  all  genera- 
tions following  the  original  variation.  Muta- 
tion in  man  cannot  l)e  neglected  as  a  source  of 
handicapping  characters. 

Multifactorial  Trait.s 

Quantitative  characters  which  fluctuate  by 
numerous  degrees  are  dependent  upon  many 
pairs  of  jNIendelian  factors,  tlie  effect  of  any 
one  pair  of  which  is  too  slight  to  be  detected 
alone.  Home  multifactorial  chai-acters  in  hu- 
mans are  size,  lieight,  weight,  amount  of  vari- 
ous glandtiiar  secretions,  skin-pigmentation, 
and  the  hereditary  factors  in  intelligence. 
AVhen  individuals  differing  radically  in  such 
quantitative  characters  are  mated,  the  off- 
spring are  usually  a  blend  between  the  two 
extremes.  If  two  such  hybrids  are  mated  most 
of  the  grandchildren  are  intermediate,  but 
others  cover  the  range  l)etween  the  qualities  of 
the  two  graiid])arenls.  For  example,  if  a 
white  man  mates  with  a  black  woman,  tiieir 
immediate  offspring  will  be  brown,  but  if  two 
such  hj'brid  browns  marry  and  have  many 
children,  they  may  vary  widely  in  color,  al- 
though they  will  be  predominantly  brown. 

Hereditary  Defects  and  Diseases 

The  importance  of  human  heredity  in  the 
production  of -iiandicapijing  characters  is  at- 
tested by  the  fact  that  more  than  120  types  of 
hereditaiT  variations  of  the  eye  and  its  ac- 
cessories, most  of  them  pathological,  are  listed 
by  Waardenburg.    Baur,  Fischer,  and  Lenz  list 
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about  275  apparently  hereditary  human  condi- 
tions. The  field  is  extensive  and  has  great 
bearing  upon  sociology  and  medicine,  but  the 
field  of  human  genetics  still  awaits  extensive, 
systematic,  and  critical  investigation. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  hereditary  dis- 
eases may  have  their  onset  at  any  time  from 
fertilization  to  senility.  In  the  mouse,  for  ex- 
ample, one  gene  known  as  '"lethal  yellow",  when 
l)resent  together  with  its  normal  allel,  stops  the 
jjigment-forming  reaction  in  the  hair  coat  at 
the  yellow  stage  and  predisposes  the  owner  to 
obesity  in  old  age.  But  if  pi-esent  in  two  doses, 
the  pair  of  "yellow"  genes  cause  the  death  of 
their  owner  five  or  six  days  after  fertilization. 

Many  human  diseases  and  anomalies  are  con- 
genital', that  is,  developed  prior  to  and  recog- 
nizable at  birth.  Some  of  these  are  erythro- 
blastic anemia,  harelip,  clubfoot,  some  types  of 
cataract,  amaurotic  idiocy,  and  albinism.  Some 
disabilities,  including  other  t3pes  of  cataract 
and  muscular  atroph}-,  usually  have  their  onset 
during  youth.  Still  other  hereditary  disabili- 
ties, including  other  types  of  cataract,  usually 
make  their  appearance  in  middle  life.  Other 
characters  strike  in  old  age.  There  is  no  con- 
nection between  the  time  in  the  life  cycle  at 
whicli  a  character  makes  its  appearance,  and 
its  dominance  or  recessiveness.  Thus  Hunting- 
ton's chorea  (a  dominant)  appears  between  the 
ages  of  15  and  45.    Diabetes  mellitus,  usuallv 


transmitted  as  a  recessive,  also  becomes  mani- 
fest most  often  in  this  same  age  bracket. 

Little  study  has  j-et  been  made  of  the  earliest 
manifestations  of  specific  hereditary  diseases 
relative  to  the  time  of  onset  in  particular  fami- 
lies. Such  procedure  is  of  great  clinical  im- 
portance. As  hereditary  diseases  are  recog- 
nized, it  becomes  possible  to  keej)  vigilant 
■watch  over  normal  members  of  affected  fami- 
lies, so  as  to  recognize  the  earliest  symptoms 
and  develoi>  preventive  measures. 

There  are  no  statistics  from  which  we  may 
determine  accurately  what  percentage  of  physi- 
cal handicaiDS  are  hereditai-y.  Many  persons 
bear  various  types  of  hereditary  characters, 
such  as  short  fingers,  color  blindness,  faulty 
taste  buds,  and  some  of  the  allergies,  which 
constitute  partial  handicaiis.  Pei-sons  inherit- 
ing hemophilia,  multiple  scleroses,  crab-claws, 
and  deafness  are  more  highly  limited,  while 
persons  inheriting  such  characters  as  fragile 
bones,  various  types  of  blindness,  and  heredi- 
tary disorders  of  the  central  nervous  system  are 
serioush'  restricted  and  often  completely  in- 
capacitated for  work. 

Many  of  the  pathological  traits  for  which 
knowledge  about  heredity  is  most  exact  are 
relatively  i-are.  In  sjjite  of  extensive  research 
already  directed  to  studies  of  hereditary  and 
environmental  factors  affecting  many  of  the 
major  diseases,  such  as  cancer,  nephritis,  tuber- 
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Figure  8.— Pedigree  of  diabetes  mellitus. 


Population  Problems 

Iculosis,  and  dementia  piaecox.  I  lie  ijroblenis  of 
[causation  are  still  obscure." 

[4.  Hereditary  Factors  in  Mental  Disease" 

Mental  tlisease  is  one  of  tlie  most  serious 
problems  of  modern  civilization.  At  the  end 
of  1933,  there  were  over  400.000  persons  in  hos- 
jitals  for  the  mentally  diseased  in  the  United 
states,  and  in  addition  probably  over  a  million 
more  persons  were  sufferinji'  from  serious  men- 
tal illness.  Despite  this  incredible  toll  of  hu- 
man misery,  comparatively  little  is  known  as  to 
the  causes  of  most  of  the  major  mental  dis- 
eases. Unfounded  speculations,  even  beliefs 
approaching  the  ancient  supers:titions  of  de- 
moniacal possession,  are  prevalent.  Enlight- 
ened public  policy  must  be  based  on  the  most 
accurate  knowledge  possible  as  to  causal  factors 
involved  in  specific  mental  diseases. 

The  Relative  Force  of  Hereditary 
and  Environmental  Factors 

The  attempt  to  oppose  hereditary  and  en- 
vironmental forces  antl  determine  in  any  exact 
fonn  the  proportionate  influence  of  each  is 
logically  indefensible.  The  neural  mechanisms 
and  reaction  patterns  of  an  indiviilual  who 
develops  a  mental  disease  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  are  the  residt  of  long  years  of  constant 
inter])hiy  between  his  fairly  stable  hereditary 
potentialities  and  his  constant!}'  changing  en- 
vironment. The  environment  may  destroy,  in- 
hibit, or  advance  inborn  ])oteniialities.  Per- 
haps certain  types  of  hereditary  equipment  may 
doom  indiviihuils  to  ])artial  or  complete  mental 
disintegration,  i-egardless  of  the  type  of  en- 
vironment. In  any  event,  it  is  not  heredity 
or  environment,  but  heredity  and  euviion- 
ment  in  their  developmental  inter-relationships 
which  must  be  studied." 

Specific  research  on  the  causes  of  mental 
diseases  substantiates  this  theoretical  position. 
Bowman  and  Kasinin  concluded,  on  the  basis 


°  For  n  brief  statement  of  tlie  relation  of  heredity  to  dis 
ease,  see  Lewis,  Paul  A..  "The  Inlierilance  of  Disease."  in 
Iliimiin  Ilir/liiini  iind  Riifhil  Wdfarr  iVXW).  For  a  critical 
treatment  of  tlie  possiliiUties  and  diffieuUies  of  eugeidc  selec- 
tion, see  ilnlnies.  Sainiiei  .1,,  The  Eugenic  Predicament 
(10:;,3l,  and  Haglien,  I,aucel"t  T..  Saturv  and  Xurture 
(li)3;{).  Fur  coDsidt-ratiun  ot  euKenic  selection  in  relation 
to  problems  of  hearing  and  siglit.  by  medical  and  social 
workers  in  these  Helds,  see  National  Research  Council,  Com- 
mittee on  the  Ph,vsical  Causes  of  Deafness,  "The  IMi,vsii-al 
Cau.ses  ot  Drafness"  (l'.VJ8);  White  House  Conference  on 
i'hild  Ilealtli  and  Protection,  Committee  on  IMi.vsically  and 
Mi'ntally  Handicapped.  "Tlie  Deaf  and  Hard  id'  jlearins".  in 
The  llandii  ftjiiied  Child  (l!.i:i:!)  ;  Union  of  Counties  .Vssoeia- 
tions  for  the  lilind  lEnslandl,  Preyention  of  lilindness  Com- 
niiitee,  Iti'iiort.  103:i  ;  and  Best.  Harry,  "lilindne.ss  and 
Heredity",  in  Hlindncxs  and  the  Blind  in  the  United  Stales 
(1".>34).  See  also  Blacker,  C.  P„  editor,  The  Chances  of 
Morbid  Inheritance   (1!I34). 

'By  Irene  Barnes  Taeuber  of  the  Population  Association 
of  .\nierica.  in  consultation  with  the  psychiatric  staff  of 
Sheppard  and  Enoch  Pratt   Hospital,  Towson,  JId. 

'See  statement  by  .-Vbraham  Myerson  in  American  Journal 
ot  Psychiatry  92:  6I5-«il>.")    (November   1933). 

"*  *  *  it  may  be  definitely  stated  on  the  basis  of 
present  day  genetics  that  any  separation  of  the  environment 
and  the  germplasm  as  independent  forces  belongs  to  a  past 
scientiflc  viewpoint.  «  »  «  This  concept  of  the  inter- 
dependence of  the  environment  by  no  means  minimizes  the 
importance  of  the  latter.  *  *  *  It  merely  means  that 
for  the  present,  at  any  rate,  no  thorough-going  application 
of  the  laws  of  genetics  to  human  life,  and  especially  to  the 
mental  and  personality  diseases  is  possible." 

11.5961°— 38 11 
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of  an  intensive  2-year  .study  of  151  cases  of 
schizophrenia,  that  this  particular  psychosis 
usually  arises  on  the  basis  of  muhiple'causa- 
tion.  They  found  heredity  as  a  definite  factor 
in  64  i)ercent  of  the  cases,  environmental  stress 
in  81  percent,  and  constitutional  anomalies  in 
40  percent." 

There  is  some  evidence  that  a  hereditary 
mental  instability  may  be  involved  in  the  de- 
\elopment  of  at  least  some  of  the  organic  psy- 
cho.ses.  The  immediate  cause  of  general 
paresis  is  syphilitic  infection  of  the  brain,  but 
.some  studies  indicate  that  there  may  be  a 
familial  incidence  in  susceptibility  to  brain  in- 
fection by  the  spirochaete  which  i)ro(luces 
syphilis.  A  recent  study  of  100  manic-depres- 
sive ])atients  and  100  general  i)aresis  i)alients 
showed  that  the  percentage  of  i)sychopathic 
conditions  in  the  ancestry  of  the  paresis  i)atients 
was  as  high  as  in  that  of  the  manic-depressive 
patients.'"  The  so-called  alcoholic  jisychoses 
constitute  another  group  in  which  it  api)ears 
that  environmental  factors  often  i)recipitate  a 
mental  disorder  in  persons  with  inherited  men- 
tal inst;d)ility.  There  is  also  evidence  that 
traumas  of  api)arently  etpial  severity  result  in 
epilepsy  in  some  cases  and  not  in  others. 

Studies  of  the  Familial  Basis  of  Mental  Disease 

Many  of  the  earlier  studies  of  the  inheritance 
of  mental  di.sease  were  concerned  with  the 
prevalence  of  "taints"  in  the  ancestry  and  de- 
scendants of  "the  insane"  or  "the  mentally  dis- 
eased." Th(>  definition  of  what  constituted  a 
taint  differed  from  study  to  study,  but  might 
include  nervousness,  temper  tantrums,  suicide, 
alcoholism,  immorality,  criminality,  shiftless- 
ness,  vagrancy,  and  so  forth.  Such  stuilies,  es- 
jjecially  if  no  control  population  was  used  and 
if  they  were  based  on  hearsay  evidence,  or  on 
investigations  by  untrained  pei-sons,  are  prac- 
tically valueless  as  scientific  studies  of  the  com- 
parative importance  of  hereditary  and  envi- 
ronmental factors.  At  best,  they  suffer  from 
the  fundamental  defect  of  being  statistical 
compilations  of  i)hysical.  mental,  social,  and 
moral  traits,  with  no  medical  or  jjsychiatric 
information  as  to  the  significance  for  mental 
disease  either  of  their  relationship  to  each 
other  or  of  their  appearance  as  single  traits, 
either  in  individuals  or  in  the  mass. 

Studies  of  "tainting"  in  tlie  families  of  the 
psychopathic  have  some  value  if  a  normal 
group  is  used  as  a  control  on  the  significance  of 
the  results.  For  instance,  Koller  and  Diem, 
working  in  the  same  di.strict  of  Ziirich  some 
fifteen  years  apart,  used  family  histories  to 
compare  the  total  and  specific  "tainting"  of 
various  degrees  of  relationships  of  an  "insane" 

"  Bowman.  Karl  M.,  and  Kasinin.  Jacob.  Constitutional 
Schizophienia.  American  Journal  of  Psychiatry,  13:645- 
U."i8    (N'ovember  193.5). 

'"  Farr.  Clin'oid  1!.,  Schwartz.  I,.  .\.,  and  Smith,  Lauren  II,, 
The  ISelative  Importance  of  Hereditary  Factors  in  Consti- 
tutional and  Organic  Psychoses,  Journal  of  Xe.-rous  and 
Mental  Diseases,  71  :  36-4-1    (.lanuary  1930), 
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and  a  normal  group.  The  proportion  of  "in- 
sane" and  neuropatliic  I'elatives  among  tlie  gen- 
eral population  was  used  as  a  control  to  deter- 
mine the  significance  of  "insanity"  and  neuro- 
pathic conditions  in  the  relatives  of  the 
"insane."  ^^ 

More  reliable  results  can  often  be  obtained 
by  comparing  the  rates  of  specific  mental  dis- 
eases in  selected  family  groups  with  normal 
rates  for  the  same  diseases  in  the  general  jjopu- 
lation.  Ei'ust  Eiidin  and  his  coworkers  in  the 
Deutsche  Forschungs-Anstalt  fiir  Psychiatrie 
in  Munich  have  contrasted  the  joroportion  of 
dementia  praecox  and  other  psychoses  in  the 
ancestry  of  over  700  dementia  i:)raecox  patients 
with  the  normal  exjiectation  for  Munich  at  the 
same  period.  The  rate  of  dementia  praecox 
among  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  individuals 
classified  as  having  this  disease  was  far  higher 
than  the  normal  frequency  of  this  disease  in 
the  general  population.  It  is  perhaps  even 
more  significant  that  the  ratios  of  actual  cases 
to  normal  expectation  were  much  higher  for 
dementia  praecox  than  for  all  psychoses.  This 
suggests  that  dementia  praecox  (schizophre- 
nia) involves  a  more  definite  familial  basis 
than  "psychotic  condition"  in  general  (see 
table  1).  ' 

Table  1. — Prevalence  of  dementia  praecox  and  other 
psi/choses  among  siblinffs  of  dementia  praecox 
patients,  Riidin's  data  for  Munich  clinic'^ 


Psychoses  in  siblings  of  probands' 

Type  of  parents  of  dementia 

Dementia  praecox 

Total  psychoses 

praeco.x  patients 

Per- 
cent 

Ratio  to 
normal 
expecta- 
tions 

Per- 
cent 

Ratio  to 
normal 
expecta- 
tion 3 

Both  "sound" 

4.48 

6.18 
8.21 
7.80 
15.78 

14.81 
22.72 

5.3 

7.3 
9.6 
9.2 
18.6 

17.4 
26.7 

8.60 

16.48 
16.42 
13.00 
23.67 

22.21 

1.9 

3.7 
3.7 
3,0 

5.4 

5.  1 

Onedementia  praecox,  one 

One  other  psychosis,  one"sound". 

Both  alcoholic,  not  psychotic 

One  psychotic,  either  alcoholic.  _ 
One  or  both  psychotic,  one  or 
both  also  alcoholic.- 

Both  mentally  diseased 

I  Adapted  from  summary  by  Pollock.  Malzberg,  and  Fuller  of  Riidin 
Ernst,  Studien  uber  Vererbung  und  Entslehiing qeistiger  Slnrungen.  I.  Zur 
^'ererbung  and  Neuentstehung  dtr  Dtmeitlia  Praecox.  Beriin,  Julius 
Springer  (1916).  Schulz  showed  that  similar  comparisons  held  for  all  the 
clinical  varieties  of  dementia  praecox  in  Riidin's  material.  (Schulz, 
Bruno,  "Zur  Erbpatholoeie  der  Schizophrenic,"  Ztitschrift  fur  die  ge- 
mmie  Neurologie  und  Pst/chiatrie,  143:17.5-293  (1932).  Also  Riidin 
Ernst.  "Uber  die  Vorhersage  von  Geistesstorung  in  der  Nachkommen- 
schaft",  Archie  fur  Fassen  und  Gesellschafts-Biologie,  20:394-407  (Septem- 
Der  WiJii) , 
'  "Proband"  designates  the  patient  as  contrasted  with  other  siblings 
3  "Normal  expectation"  for  Munich  is  estimated  bv  Rudin  as  8  5  per 
1.000  population  for  dementia  praecox  and  4.30  for  all  risychoses. 

Pollock,  Malzberg.  and  Fuller,  of  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene,  re- 
cently completed  a  study  of  hereditary  and 
environmental  factors  in"the  cau.sation  "of  de- 
mentia praecox  (schizophrenia)  and  manic- 
depressive  psychoses,  based  on  an  analysis  of 

"Summarized  in  Myerson.  .\braham,  The  Inheritance  of 
Menial  Disease    (1025)    105-109. 


the  family  stock  of  all  first  admissions  to  the 
Utica  State  Hospital  for  1928,  1929,  and  1930.^= 
They  compared  the  incidence  of  mental  dis- 
eases in  the  several  degrees  of  relationship 
with  the  expected  incidence  for  .^uch  a  group 
if  the  latter  were  selected  at  random  from  New 
York  State.    (See  table  2  and  fig.  9.) 

Table  2.— Ratio  of  mental  disease  among  relatives  of 
mentally  diseased  persons  to  normal  expectation  of 
mental  disease  in  the  general  population  of  New 
York  State' 


Number 

with 
known 
histories 

Number  of  cases  of 
mental  disease 

Ratio  of 
"cor- 

Relationship 

Expec- 
ted! 

"Cor- 
rected," 
actual  3 

actual 
to  ex- 
pected 

Manic-depressive  (155  cases) : 
Brothers ... 

369 
376 
154 
154 
1,324 

14.8 

13.2 

6.2 

5.4 

49.6 

24.8 
25.2 
4.6 
7.8 
30.3 

1.7 
1.9 
0.7 
1.4 
0.6 

Sisters 

Father 

Mother 

Otherrelatives 

Total 

2,377 

89.2 

92.7 

1.0 

Dementia  praecox  (175  cases) : 
Brothers.  ..  . 

374 
342 

174 

174 

1,451 

15.0 
12.0 
7.0 
6.1 
54.5 

23.7 
22.4 
6.4 
15.8 
53.2 

1.6 
1.9 
0.9 
2.6 
1.0 

Sisters 

Father.- 

Other  relatives.. 

Total 

2,515 

94.6 

12L5 

1.3 

19M^:'aJd'8:5STjuly'w'4)^''''''"^'  ^"^  ^""'^''  "^^  "'-  «^^^  (■"'"""^ 
'  Expectation  based  on  general  population  of  New  York  State,  and 

denned  as  "the  chance  of  an  individual  being  treated  in  a  hospital  for 

mental  disorder  m  the  course  of  a  lifetime."    See  Psychiatric  Quarterlv 

2:549-579  (January  1928). 
3  -Actual  number  of  cases,  plus  cases  anticipated  (expected  to  develop 

m  future  among  persons  still  living,  based  on  expectations  for  general 

population  of  New  York  State  at  specific  ages). 

The  most  significant  findings  are  those  for 
the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  patients,  since 
there  was  admittedly  underenumeration  of  psy- 
choses in  the  "'other  relatives"  (j^aternal  and 
maternal  aunts,  uncles,  granclfathers,  and 
granchnothers)  and  probably  also  in  the  case 
of  parents.  It  could  hardly  be  supposed  that 
mental  break-down  in  one  "individual  is  posi- 
tively related  to  mental  health  in  the  fathers, 
grandparents,  and  uncles  of  the  jiutient.  In 
many  cases  the  parents  and  some  other  rela- 
tives were  born  and  died  aliroad,  so  that  ac- 
curate information  aljout  their  nuntal  condition 
was  not  available.  The  higher  ratios  ("cor- 
rected") of  actual  cases  to  expected  cases  for 
niothers  as  compared  to  fathers  appears  to  in- 
dicate the  operation  of  environmental  factors, 
especially  since  there  is  little  specific  evidence 
of  genetic  sex  linkage." 

The  general  conclusion  of  Pollock,  Malzberg, 
and  Fuller,  based  on  their  own  data  and  a  de- 


'- Pollock.  Uoratio  M.,  Malzbcrs.  Dcniamin,  and  Fuller, 
Raymond  G..  Hereditary  and  Environmental  Factors  in  the 
Causation  of  Dementia  Praecox  and  Manie-Depressive  Psy- 
choses, Pst/chintric  Quarterly.  7  :  450^79  ;  ,8  :  77-97,  337- 
371,  553-599:  9:  129-142.  2.S7-296  (.July  1933;  January, 
April.   July.    1934;  Jaiuiary,   April,    1935). 

"  In  manic-depressive  p.'^ycboses,  the  female  siblings  showed 
a  higher  incidence  than  male  siblings.  This  held  true  for 
both  male  and  female  patient.s.  This  is  contrary  to  the 
hypothesis  for  sex-linked  inheritance.     (See  see.  3  above.) 
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MANIC  DEPRESSIVE  DEMENTIA    PRAECOX 

Figure  9.— Ratio  of  inent:il  disi'ase  among  relatives  of  mentally  diseased  persons  to  normal  exiwclation  of  mental  disease. 


tailod  review  of  the  literature,  is  tliat  "the 
fretiuency  of  mental  disease  anioii<i  the  close 
relatives  of  patients  with  mental  disease  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  general  ])opulation.  *  *  * 
The  frequency  of  mental  disease  within  a  fam- 
ily stock  increases  with  the  severity  of  tainting 
among  the  ancestors,  and  the  closer  the  degree 
of  relationship  to  tlie  ))roband,  the  greater  is 
the  fn'<[uencv  of  mental  disease.  The  conclu- 
sion from  such  data  appears  inescapable,  that 
there  is  a  familial  basis  for  certain  forms  of 
mental  disease,  especially  in  tlie  case  of  demen- 
tia praecox  and  the  nianic-do])i-essive  i)svcho- 
ses.'"'* 

These  data  were  also  analyzed  to  determine 
whether  or  not  they  could  be  fitted  into  the 
IMeiidt'lian  expectations  if  the  psychoses  were 
inherited  as  single-factor  recessives.  In  no 
type  of  mating  in  the  families  of  either  the 
manic-depressive  or  the  dementia-praecox 
palienis  did  the  frequencies  of  mental  disease 
among  the  offspring  conform  to  formulas  for 
siiiiple  Mcndeliaii  inheritance.  Such  conform- 
ity could  hardly  be  expected  for  several  rea- 
sons. There  are  few  clear-cut  clinical  entities 
\\\{\\  respect  to  the  several  types  of  mental  dis- 
ease. "Schizophrenia",  for  instance,  is  a  loose 
grouping  of  Jiianj^  types  of  abnormal  reaction, 
which  may  result  from  various  factors  inter- 
acting in  different  relations.  It  may  be  ex- 
l>ected  tliat  further  classification  of  different 
types  of  psychojiathic  reactions  and  the  study 
of  associated  physical  conditions  will  siqjply 
the  basis  for  more  refined  genetic  researcli. 

Research  on  Twins 

A  very  significant  study  of  the  incidence  of 
s])ecific  psychoses  in  twins  of  different  ty])es 
(identical,  dissimilar  same  sex,  and  dissimilar 
opposite  sex)    has  been  carried  on  under  the 

^*  Piid.,  202.  The  term  "familial''  is  used  as  synonymous 
with  "hereditary."  The  authors  state  that.  tlioui;li  loKiially 
the  existence  ot  several  cases  of  ,i  disease  within  a  family 
IS  not  conclusive  proof  of  heredity,  "the  absence  cf  excep- 
tional frequencies  of  mental  disease  within  a  family  stock 
must  be  interpreted  as  proof  of  the  lack  of  a  hereditary 
basis"   (p.  552). 


direction  of  Aaron  Kosanoff.^''  Data  were  col- 
lected on  1,014  pairs  of  twins,  at  least  one  of 
whom  was  mentally  diseased  or  defective. 
Since  identical  twins  presumably  have  exactly 
the  same  heredity,  any  psychosis  absolutely  de- 
termined by  genetic  factors  would  have  to  be 
present  in  both  or  neitiier.  Furthermore,  since 
other  twins  have  no  greater  similarity  of  hered- 
ity than  ordinary  siblings,  insofar  as  genetic 
factors  are  operative,  one  would  expect  that 
the  frequency  of  psychoses  among  the  brothers 
or  sisters  of  dissimilar  twins  who  were  psy- 
chotic would  be  the  same  as  that  of  all  siblings. 
Any  deviation  would  indicate  the  action  of  en- 
vironmental factors,  in  utero,  at  birth,  or  in 
later  life.  Thus  a  much  greater  pre\alence  of 
nienlal  di.sease  in  the  otiier  meiiibers  of  jiairs  of 
identical  twins,  one  of  whom  is  affected,  than 
among  pairs  of  dissimilar  twins  would  point 
toward  the  existence  of  hereditary  factors. 

The  series  included  142  pairs,  1  or  both  of 
whom  was  classified  as  schizophrenic.  (See 
fig.  10,  also  table  .3.)  Among  these,  41  pairs 
^yere  classified  as  identical,  101  pairs  as  dis- 
similar twins.  Both  were  affected  willi  some 
psychosis  (not  necessarily  schizopjirenia)  in  GS 
]>ercent  of  the  pairs  of  identical  twins  and  in 
1.")  percent  of  the  pairs  of  dissimilar  twins. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  .so-called  schizo- 
l)hrenic  psychoses  probably  constitute  a  hetero- 
geneous group,  specific  heredity  seems  to  play 
an  imi)ortant  part.  The  identical  twin  brotli 
ers  and  sisters  of  schizo]ihienic  jtatients  were 
affected  with  schizo])hienia  in  (il  percent  of 
the  cases,  whereas  the  correspond in<r  figure  for 
dissimilar  twins  was  10  percent  and  for  other 

"Rosanoft,  Aaron.,  rt  at..  The  Etlolocy  of  the  .So-Callcd 
Schizophrenic  Psychoses  with  Special  Reference  to  Their 
Occurrence  in  Twins.  The  Amcriciin  Journal  of  Psychiatry, 
91;  247-280   (September  l!):f4). 

.  The  Elioloity  of  Manic- Depressive  Syndromes  with 

Special  Reference  to  Their  Occurrence  in  Twins,  loc.  cit., 
91:725-702   (.January   19.35). 

,  Eliology  of  "Epilepsy  with  Special  Reference  to  Its 

Occurrence  In  Twins.  Archives  of  Xeuroloyi/  and  Psychiatry, 
31:lie.V1192    (June   1934). 

Some  Clinical  Manifestations  of  Traumatic  Decere- 

bralhm.  Pitychiatric  Quarterly.  9:  110-128   (.January  19.35). 

The  term  identical  is  used  here  for  monozygotic  twins,  and 
dissimilar  for  dizygotic  twins. 
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siblings  3  percent."  However,  the  indications 
of  the  presence  of  specific  heredity  can  easily 
be  overemphasized.  In  the  Gl  percent  of  the 
cases  in  which  both  members  of  pairs  of  iden- 
tical twins  were  affected  with  similar  psy- 
choses there  were  differences  in  time  of  on- 
set, symptoms,  duration,  and  so  forth.  In  7 
percent  of  the  cases  both  were  affected,  but 
with  qualitatively  dissimilar  psychoses  (i.  e., 
in  another  diagnostic  group).  In  32  percent 
of  the  cases  only  one  was  affected.  This  last 
figure  is  highly  significant,  since  if  heredity 
were  the  sole  determining  factor  both,  mem- 
bers of  a  i^air  of  identical  twins  would  have  to 
be   affected   if   one   were.     The   fact   that   the 

>»  Humm,    D.    G.,    Mental    Disorders    in    Siblings.    American 
Journal   of  Psychiatry,   12 :  239-:i83    (September   1932). 

Tables. — Percrntnyc  of  fiioitdl  disease  in  ttvin  hroth- 
rrs  and  sisters  of  iiiiliridKals  sufferinfi  from  mental 
disease ' 


Number  of  pairs  of  twins 

Percent 

with 
both  af- 
fected 

twin 

Both  af- 
fected ' 

One  af- 
fected 

Total 

Schizoplirenia: 
Identicals 

28 

10 
5 

13 

43 
43 

41 

i3 

48 

68 

Dissimilar: 

19 

10 

Total 

43 

99 

142 

30 

Manic-depressive: 

16 

8 
3 

27 
29 

23 

35 
32 

70 

Dissimilar: 

23 

9 

Total.-     

27 

63 

90 

30 

Epilepsy: 

U 

7 
13 

9 

32 
32 

23 

39 
45 

61 

Dissimilar: 

18 

Opposite  sex 

38 

34 

73 

107 

32 

1  Compiled  from  articles  by  Aaron  J.  Rosanotf  et  at.:  The  Etiology  of 
So-Called  Schizophrenic  Psychoses  with  Special  Reference  to  Their 
Occurrence  in  Twins,  The  Amencnn  Journal  of  Psychiatry,  91  :  247-286 
(September  1934);  Tiie  Etiology  of  Manic-Depressive  Syndromes  with 
Special  Reference  to  Their  Occurrence  in  Twins,  loc.  cit.,  91  :  725-762 
(January  1935);  Etiology  of  Epilepsy  with  Special  Reference  to  Its  Oc- 
currence in  Twins,  Archives  of  Neurology  and  Psychiatry,  31  :  1165-1192 
(June  1934). 

2  Both  twins  affected  with  a  mental  disease,  though  the  other  twin 
need  not  necessarily  be  suffering  from  the  same  disease;  i.  e.,  the  twin 
of  a  sciiizophrenic  individual  may  be  epileptic,  etc. 

3  .\uthor  uses  word  "probably"  with  both  identical  twins  and  dis- 
similar twins  of  same  sex.  Twin?  of  opposite  sex  are  by  definition 
dissimilar. 
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other  member  of  one  pair  was  not  affected  with 
any  psychosis  in  approximately  one-third  of 
the  cases  indicates  that,  if  hereditary  factors 
were  present,  they  were  not  solely  responsible 
for  the  development  of  mental  diseases  in  tlie 
individuals  so  affected.  Rosanoff's  data  on  90 
pairs  of  twins  of  whom  one  or  both  were 
manic-depressive  point  to  similar  conclusions 
with  reference  to  tlie  role  of  hereditary  fac- 
tors. Data  on  107  pairs  of  twins,  at  least  1 
of  whom  was  epileptic,  show  somewliat  less 
apparent  influence  of  hei-editary  factors. 

Many  criticisms  of  this  study  of  psychoses  in 
twins  might  be  made,  especially  in  view  of  the 
similarity  of  environment  and  tendency  toward 
jiersonality  identification  of  identical  twins. 
Since  the  biological  relationship  of  ordinary 
siblings  and  dissimilar  twins  is  the  same,  the 
progressively  increasing  incidence,  in  both 
manic-depressive  sjnidromes  and  schizophrenia, 
from  ordinary  siblings  to  opposite-sex  twins  to 
same-sex  dissimilar  twins  clearly  shows  the 
action  of  environmental  factors.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  determine  how  much  of  the  additional 
incidence  in  identical  twins  is  due  to  environ- 
ment, and  how  much  to  their  identical  heredity. 

Rosanoff's  studies  furnish  no  indication  of 
the  mechanism  or  even  the  proportional  in- 
fluence of  hereditary  factors.  His  data  on 
identical  twins  prove  definitely  that  heredity 
is  not  the  absolutely  determining  causal  factor 
in  many  cases  of  schizophrenia,  manic-depres- 
sive syndromes,  and  epile^xsy.  However,  the  in- 
cidence of  mental  disease  m  both  members  of 
pairs  of  identical  twins  is  so  much  greater  than 
in  dissimilar  twins  as  to  make  the  action  of  a 
hereditary  factor  or  factors  appear  the  most 
probable  explanation. 

Summary  of  Findings 

Present  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  the  role 
of  heredity  in  mental  diseases  is  well  sum- 
marized in  the  following  excerpt  from  the 
report  of  a  special  committee  aiipointed  to 
investigate  the  subject  under  the  British  De- 
partment of  Health : " 

'•'  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Sterilisation, 
Presented  by  the  Minister  of  Health  to  Parliament  by  Com- 
mand of  Ilis  Majesty,  December  1933,  London,  H.  M.  Sta- 
tionery Office    (1034),   2T-2,S,   par.   47. 


SCHIZOPHRENIA  MANIC  DEPRESSIVE  EPILEPSY 

FiGUKE  10.— Percentage  of  mental  disease  in  twin  brothers  and  s.sters  of  individuals  with  menial  disease. 
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Population  Problems 

1.  Ilercdiiy  i)la.vs  a  large  pait  in  the  causal  ion  of 
mental  disoiilers,  thougli  except  in  the  case  of  Hunt- 
ington's chorea  and  myoclonus  epileiisy,  which  are 
both  rare  types,  there  is  no  conclusive  evidence  that 
the  transmission  follows  Mendelian  ratios. 

2.  In  many  mental  disorders  other  than  Hunting- 
ton's chorea  and  myoclonus  epilepsy  the  part  played 
b.v  heredity  varies  widely  lielweeu  difft'rent  tyiies. 

3.  Manic-depi'cssive  insanit.v  and  sihizopbrenia  ap- 
pear l<^  sIkjw  a  markedly  higher  familial  incidence 
than  other  types  of  mental  disorder  which  are  of 
frecjuent  occurrence. 

4.  While  psychopathic  parents  tend  to  have  psycho- 
pathic children,  the  view  that  familial  mental  insta- 
bility is  usually  progressive  and  tends  to  become  more 
severe  in  each  succeeding  generation  is  not  establishe<l. 
The  familial  incidence  in  such  cases  is  not  necessarily 
entirely  genetic  in  origin,  since  the  environmental 
conditions  in  which  children  of  iisycliopathic  parents 
are  brought  up  may  tend  to  aggravate  any  inherited 
instaliilit.v. 

5.  Familial  mental  disorder  is  not  necessarily  trans- 
mitted in  the  same  form,  and  in  many  cases  what  ap- 
pears to  be  transmitted  is  not  a  specific  character 
but   a   generalized   predisposition. 

6.  Where  such  a  predisijosition  exists  the  immedi- 
ate or  exciting  cause  of  the  break-down  may  be  of 
an  apparently  trivial  nature. 

7.  In  a  projiortion  of  cases  of  mental  disorder  an 
environmenf.il  factor,  such  as  a  toxic  condition,  syphi- 
lis, or  arteriosclerosis,  is  the  immediate  cause  and 
often  the  only  discoverable  cause.  In  some  of  these 
cases  there  is  evidence  that  these  environmental  fac- 
tors are  associated   with   an   inherited   i)redisi)osition. 

8.  There  is  little  evidence  that  alcoholism  is  a 
frc(pient  cause  of  mental  disorder,  and  in  many  cases 
which  at  present  are  classed  as  alcoholic  the  alcohol- 
ism appears  to  be  a  symptom  of  mental  abnormality 
rather  than  its  cause. 

Much  more  accurate  information  is  required 
before  precise  statements  can  be.  nnule  as  to 
the  role  of  hereditary  factors  in  producing 
mental  disease.  At  the  present  time  it  is  im- 
possible to  classify  the  major  mental  diseases 
as  hereditary  or  as  purely  environmental.  Re- 
search already  carried  out  strongly  indicates  the 
presence  of  hereditary  factors  in  .stmie  mental 
disorders.  It  is  possible  that  a  more  complete 
understaiidiiiir  of  tlie  physiological  conditions 
associated  witii  various  types  of  psychoses  may 
reveal  the  mechanisms  by  ■which  hereditary 
factors  operate  where  they  exist,  including 
conditions  of  the  central  nervous  system  and 
conditions  affecting  glandular  functions.  The 
progress  that  has  already  been  made  in  the 
purely  psychological  treatment  of  many  per- 
sons suffering  from  mental  disease,  although 
it  does  not  conclusively  establish  the  primary 
importance  of  mental  situations  in  the  develop- 
ment of  these  diseases,  does  strongly  point  in 
that  direction. 

Psychiatrists  are  well  aware  of  a  wide 
variety  of  research  approaches  in  the  study  of 
causes  of  mental  disease.  Genetic  research. 
with  regard  to  mental  disease  may  be  exi)ected 
to  proceed  along  with  other  lines  of  research, 
including  refinement  in  diagnosis  and  experi- 
ments with  various  types  of  therapj\  Addi- 
tional and  more  carefully  controlled  data  on 
the  incidence  of  various  mental  diseases  in  the 
general     population     are     urgently     needed 
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Most  data  at  present  concern  institutional 
populations,  and  hence  do  not  afford  acciu-ate 
insight  into  the  comparative  prevalence  of 
various  psychoses  in  different  groups,  under 
different  conditions,  in  different  places,  and  at 
different  periods  of  time.  In  view  of  the  tre- 
mendous cost  and  suffering  caused  by  mental 
disease,  and  in  view  of  the  research  outlook  in 
this  field  at  the  present  time,  it  is  hardly  too 
inuch  to  say  that  no  line  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion is  likely  to  contribute  so  much  to  tlie  relief 
of  human  sutiering  as  the  systenuitic  develop- 
ment of  this  field  during  the  next  few  decades. 

5.  Hereditary  Factors  in  Intelligence 

Recent  psychological  research  on  the  relative 
importance  of  nature  and  nurture  in  the  de- 
velopment of  intelligence  has  established  the 
importance  of  both  sets  of  factors  in  the  de- 
velopment of  human  i:)ersonality.  Discussion 
of  this  topic  among  scientists  no  longer  moves 
between  such  extremes  of  contrary  opinion  as 
were  advanced  earliei'.  Nevertheless,  very 
little  is  known  about  the  exact  relations  of 
heredity  and  environment  in  determining  dif- 
ferences in  intellectual  development  found 
among  different  groups  and  under  different 
conditions.'* 

Individual  Differences 

The  simplest  problem  relates  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  iii(l/i'i(lu(il  (Jifferences  between  persons 
in  similar  environments,  i.  e.,  within  the  same 
broad  social-economic  class,  in  the  same  or 
similar  communities  with  similar  racial-cul- 
tural background.  Extensive  studies  of  differ- 
ences between  identical  twins,  nonidentical 
twins,  other  brothers  and  sisters,  and  per.sons 
of  other  degi'ees  and  (yi)es  of  relationsliii),  as 
well  as  studies  of  specific  environmental  influ- 
ences, bear  directly  on  this  problem.'-'  Here 
both  environmental  influences  (effects  of  differ- 
ent i)atterns  of  family  life,  schooling,  occupa- 
tional choice,  health,  and  "chance"  factors) 
and  genetic  factors  must  be  taken  into  account . 
but  within  g.vo\\\)S  that  are  similar  with  regard 
to  geographical  location  and  social  status 
hereditaiT    factors    apparently    outweigh    the 

'» See  survevs  of  the  literature  on  this  subject  bv  Frepman. 
F.  N..  Hol/.iiiKPi-.  K.  T..  and  Mitchell.  B.  C.  in  National 
Society  fur  the  Sfwrfi/  of  Eilucatian.  ilth  Yearbook  (1!)L'8). 
Part  i:  103-217;  Ildahen,  Laniclcif  T.,  Xature  anil  Nurture 
(1933)  :  T.orimpr,  Frank,  anil  Oshorn.  Frederick.  Di/namie8  of 
Poiitilatirin  (U),34):  Murphy.  Gardner,  and  Murphy.  Loi.s  B.. 
Experimental  Sueial  Pi<tietioli>(iii  (l!t31i  ;  Schwesinger,  Gladys 
C,  Ueredity  and  Environment   (19331. 

1"  For  i*f search  on  twins  see  HoKben,  op.  eit.;  Schwesin.i:er. 
op.  eit.;  Holziugpr.  K.  T.,  Thc>  Relative  Effect  of  Nature  and 
Nurture  Influences  on  Twin  Differences.  Journal  of  Educa- 
tional Puijehology.  20  :  211-248  (.\pril  1929)  :  Eufienical  Steri- 
li::ation  (193(1)  ;  Verschner,  O.  von.  Ert;<>l)uisse  der  Zwillings- 
foi-scluinp,  Verhandlttnfjen  der  Oesellf^chap  fiir  pttynische 
Anthr'tpoUifjie.  (J :  l-)j-">  (1932):  .7f»nes.  Harold  K..  and 
Wilson.  P.  T..  Reputation  Differences  in  I. ike-Sex  Twins. 
Journal  of  Experttnental  Education,  1  :  8(>-91  (December 
1932)  :  the  stud.v  b.v  Newman.  Horatio  H..  to  be  iiublished  by 
the  t'niversity  of  Chicat'o  Press;  and  Proceedin<is  of  the 
Maxim  Gorki)  M edieo-Rioloqieal  Ketsearch  Institute,  vol.  3, 
Moscow-]. eninsrrad  (1934).  eontaininc  20  articles  of  the 
work  of  the  Institute  on  twin  likenesses  and  differences. 
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environmental  in  determining  differences  in 
individual  ability.  This  conclusion  holds  good 
for  extreme  deviations  either  toward  genius  or 
toward  mental  deficiency,  as  well  as  for  less 
extreme  variations  in  ability.-" 

Studies  of  factors  affecting  apparent  varia- 
tions in  intellectual  development  among  people 
of  similar  racial  origin  living  in  very  dis- 
similar environments  indicate  that  in  most 
cases  the  environmental  factors  outweigh  the 
genetic  factors  in  causing  the  variations  com- 
monly indicated  by  intelligence  tests  and 
other  criteria  of  "cultural-intellectual  ability." 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  possible  that  hereditary 
variations,  resulting  from  selective  migration, 
may  in  some  cases  significantly  affect  these 
results.-^ 

Racial  Differences 

The  conclusion  is  similar  with  reference  to 
apparent  differences  in  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  racial  groups.  In  this  case  it  has  been 
sho\\n  that  group  differences  persist  to  a  sig- 
nificant degree  for  several  generations  among 
groups  living  in  physical  proximity  in  Ameri- 
can communities,  but  this  in  itself  might  be 
attributed  to  the  persistent  influence  of  cultural 
patterns  affecting  child  development  and  later 
interests  and  activities.  On  tlie  other  hand  it 
has  been  shown  that  regional  contrasts  among 
people  of  the  same  race  are  greater  in  some 
cases  than  contrasts  between  different  races  liv- 
ing in  the  same  environment.  For  example,  the 
median  rating  on  the  Army  intelligence  tests  of 
Negroes  from  some  Northern  States  was  as 
high  as,  or  higher  than,  the  median  rating  of 
whites  from  some  of  the  Gulf  States;  and  a 
high  correlation  has  been  found  between  intelli- 
gence ratings  and  length  of  residence  of 
Negroes  in  some  northern  cities.  These  results 
may  jjossibly  in  some  cases  be  influenced  by 
selective  migration,  but  in  the  main  must  be 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  variations  in 
environment  on  intelligence  test  performance. 

^  For  reports  of  research  on  factors  in  mental  deficiency 
see  Doll.  Edsar  A..  Phelps.  Winthrop  M..  and  Taylor,  Rutli, 
Mental  Deficiency  Due  to  Birth  Injuries  (1932)  ;  Lokay.  A., 
ijber  die  hereditaren  Beziehungen  der  Imbezillitat.  Zeit- 
9Chrift  fiir  die  (lesamte  Neurologic  und  Psychiatric,  li:2  :  90— 
142  (1929)  ;  Pleger.  W..  Erblichkeitsunter.suchnngen  an 
schwachsinnigen  Kindern.  ifitrf.,  135:22.5-252  (1931)  ;  Moor- 
rees,  V..  The  Immediate  Heredity  of  Primarv  Aments  Com- 
mitted to  a  Public  Institution.  Journal  of  Apfilied  P.ii/choloff!/, 
8:89-127  {March  19241  ;  Ordahl.  George.  Heredity  in  Feeble- 
Mindcdness.  Training  School  Bulletin,  16:2-16  (March  and 
.\pril  1919)  ;  Penrose.  Lionel  S.,  Mental  Defect  (1933)  ; 
Pintner.  Rudolf.  The  Feebleminded  Child.  A  Handbook  of 
Child  Psychology,  edited  by  Carl  JIurchison.  reyised  edition 
(1933).  20:802-841;  S.iogren.  T..  Klinische  und  rorerbunos- 
medizinische  Vnterstichungen  iiber  Oliogophrenie  in  einer 
nordschwedischen  Bavernpopulntion  (1932i  :  Wildenskoy,  II. 
O.,  Investigations  into  the  Causes  of  Mental  Deficiencii 
(1934). 

'^  See  Baldwin.  Bird  T..  Fillmore.  Eya  A.,  and  Hadley, 
Lora.  Farm  Children,  An  Investigation  of  Rural  Child  Life  in 
Selected  Areas  of  loira  il9.".0i:  .Tones.  Harold  E..  Conrad. 
H.  S..  and  Blanchard,  M.  B..  Enyironmental  Handicap  in 
Mental  Test  Performance,  Vniiersity  of  California  Publica- 
tions in  Psychology,  .=>  :  6:i-n9  (1932).  For  reyiew  of  earlier 
literature  on  this  topic,  .see  Soroliin,  Pitirim.  and  Zimmerman 
Carle  C,  Principles  of  Bural-Vrban  Sociology  (1929). 


It  is  obvious  that  there  is  great  overlapping  in 
individual  abilities  among  all  racial  groups, 
many  individuals  in  groups  that  are  now  re- 
tarded being  intellectually  superior  to  many 
individuals  in  more  advanced  groups.  There 
may  be  differences  between  races  in  average 
hereditary  capacity  for  intellectual  develop- 
ment and  in  the  distribution  of  capacities,  but 
whether  or  not  this  is  the  case  to  any  impor- 
tant degree  has  not  yet  been  either  proved  or 
disproved. 

Differences  Between  Social-Economic  Groups 

Several  studies  have  been  reported  which 
throw  light  directly  on  the  relative  importance 
of  heredity  and  environment  in  determining 
differences  in  intellectual  development  between 
broad  social-economic  classes,  through  the 
study  of  foster  children  classified  with  refer- 
ence to  (1)  the  occupations  of  their  original 
fathers  (blood  relatives)  and  (2)  the  occupa- 
tions or  social  characteristics  of  their  foster 
parents.--  Although  the  number  of  cases  is 
small  in  each  of  these  studies,  the  differences 
indicated  appear  to  be  statistically  significant, 
at  least  in  some  cases,  and  the  results  are  in 
substantial  agreement.  These  studies  show  that 
surrounding  child  development)  are  a  consid- 
erable factor  in  creating  the  differences  found 
in  school  grades,  intelligence  test  performance, 
and  the  adjustments  of  later  life.  They  also 
suggest  the  hereditary  influence  of  selective 
factors  in  occupational  status  along  with 
chance  variations  in  opportunity  and  diffei*- 
ences  in  taste  and  temperament.  The  meager 
evidence  at  hand  indicates  that  a  large  part  of 
the  differences  in  average  scholastic  ability 
found  between  children  in  the  same  community 
classified  with  reference  to  the  social-economic 
status  of  their  parents  may  be  due  to  genetic 
factors,  the  remainder  being  attributable  to  dif- 
ferences in  environmental  opportunity.  It 
cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  heredi- 
tary ability  varies  widely  among  individuals  in 
all  social  groups,  ranging  from  low  mentality 
to  genius  in  all  groups  and  that  these  individual 
variations  are  far  more  important  in  most 
respects  than  the  smaller  average  differences 
between  groups.  However,  the  existence  of 
large  differences  in  reproduction  rates  between 
different  social  groups  may  give  group  differ- 
ences in  average  hereditary  ability  a  long-time 
significance  that  they  would  not  otherwise 
have. 


-See  studies  by  Burks.  Barbara  S..  in  Xational  fiocietu  for 
the  ^tudy  of  Education,  J7(/i  Yearbook  (1928  < .  Part  I:  '219- 
316;  Freeman,  Holzinger,  and  Mitchell,  op.  cit.:  Lawrence. 
Eyelyn  M..  An  Inyestigation  Into  the  Relation  Between  Intel- 
ligence and  Inheritance.  British  Journal  of  Psuchologu  Mono- 
graph Supplement,  No.  16,  London  (1931)  :  Leahy.  Alice  M.. 
Xnture-Xurture  and  Intelligence,  Genetic  Psychology  Mono- 
graphs. 17;  235-308  (1935).  Sewall  Wright."  Journal  of  the 
American  Statistical  ftocietu:  20.  l.=).5-163  (1931),  estimates 
that  between  50%  and  90%  of  the  yariance  of  I.  Q.  is  due  to 
heredity  and  between  10%  and  50%  to  enyironment. 
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6.  Significance  of  Genetic  Research 
for  Population  Theory 

Genetic  research  lius  piven  the  popular  con- 
cept of  inheritance  an  exact  content  through  the 
development  of  definite  formulas  describing 
the  transmission  of  particular  traits  in  plants 
and  animals.  These  foi-niulas  have  been  re- 
lated to  the  visible  physical  units  of  cell  struc- 
ture. It  is  well  establislied  that  tlie  same  mech- 
anisms underlie  the  traiisnussion  of  (pialities 
affect in<r  human  health,  intellifrence.  and  per- 
sonality; but  these  traits  are  affected  by  a  gi'eat 
number  of  genetic  factors  and  are  subject  in 
their  effects  to  environmental  modification,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  exact  predic- 
tion regarding  offspring  from  knowledge  of 
I>arents.  On  the  other  hand,  measurable  de- 
gi-ees  of  correlation  between  indiviiluals  and 
parents,  lirothers  and  sisters,  and  other  rela- 
tives have  been  established  for  various  traits. 
Such  correlation  in  traits  has  been  demon- 
strated with  considerable  exactness  in  the  case 
of  stature  and  other  phj'sical  measurements. 
It  presumably  holds  with  reganl  to  capacity 
for  intellectual  development  and  (he  basic  con- 
stitutional factors  that  underlie  [jcrsonality  de- 
velopment. Thus,  altiiough  no  definite  predic- 
tions can  be  made  regai-ding  the  musical  talent 
of  the  child  born  of  gifted  nuisicians,  the  prob- 
ability of  musical  aptitude  for  such  a  child  is 
far  above  that  for  the  general  population. 

At  the  same  time  the  cultural  anthropologists 
and  sociologists  have  shown  the  far-reaching 
influence  of  ways  of  living,  or  culture  })atterns, 
handed  down  through  family  and  community 
associations. 

The  combined  influence  of  genetic  inher- 
itance and  social  inheritance  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  all  attempts  to  effect  social  changes 
through  formal  eilucation.  Education  may 
channelize  and  redirect  social  inheritance;  but 
it  would  be  hazardous  to  assume  that  the  for- 
mal institutions  consciously  established  by 
society  can  easily  outweigh  or  reverse  the  ef- 
fects of  differential  rei)roduction  where  the 
combined  influence  of  biological  inhei-itance 
and  social  heiitage  runs  directly  counter  to 
their  objectives. 

The  net  effect  of  biological  and  social  studies 
in  factors  operating  in  the  formation  of 
personality  is  to  indicate  the  undoubted  im- 
portance of  family  background,  biological 
constitution,  and  conditions  affecting  child 
development.  At  the  same  time  the  relative 
importance  of  biological  and  social  factors  is 
so  obscure,  and  there  is  such  great  overlap- 
ping in  the  developed  abilities  of  individuals 
making  up  different  racial  groups,  that  ther3 
is  no  scientific  basis  for  a  program  of  racial 
selection  on  biological  grounds.  There  may, 
however,  be  some  -justification  for  giving  con- 
sideration to  possible  differences  in  the  cai)ac- 
ity  of  diverse  racial  groups,  in  the  formulation 
of  immigration  policy,  even  where  there  is  lack 


of  evidence  sufficient  to  warrant  any  radical 
policy  of  racial  selection  applied  to  groujis  al- 
ready included  in  the  composition  of  the 
Nation. 

Provision  for  the  sterilization  of  certain 
groups  of  diseased  or  defective  persons  rei>re- 
sents  one  important  line  of  direct  attack  on 
the  problems  of  hereditary  disability.  The 
sterilization  of  defective  individuals  was  rec 
onunended.  under  certain  conditicms,  by  the 
Committee  on  Physically  and  Mentally  llandi- 
capped  of  the  Uliite  House  Conference  on 
Child  Health  and  Protection.  Sterilization 
laws  have  been  passed  by  more  than  one-half 
of  the  States,  and  over  1,000  operations  untler 
these  statutes  have  been  performed  in  each  of 
three  States — California,  Michigan,  and  Vir- 
ginia. A  special  committee  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  eugenical  sterilization,  ajjpoinled  Viy 
the  American  Neurological  Association,  made 
the  following  recommendations  on  this  subject. 

This  Committee  has  .studied  the  principal  literature 
of  the  world  on  the  subject  which  was  asslRned  to  it 
by  the  .VssociMtloii.  In  man.v  respects  the  survey  has 
been  disappointing  in  that  it  appears  that  not  nuich 
scientifically  valid  work  has  been  done  on  the  sub- 
ject of  inheritance  of  the  diseases  and  conditions 
which  have  been  considered.  This  mij;ht  have  been 
anticipated  for  neitlier  psychiatry  nor  human  genPtios 
approach  at  present  the  status  of  exact  sciepices.  It 
appears  that  most  of  the  legislation  which  has  been 
enacted  so  far  is  based  more  upon  a  desire  to  elevate 
the  human  race  than  upon  proven  facts. 

We  believe  that  certain  definite,  though  in  a  sense 
negative,  rccommencUilions  should  lirst  be  made. 

First.  Our  knowledge  of  human  genetics  has  not 
the  precision  nor  amplitude  which  would  warrant 
the  sterilization  of  people  irho  tli<  iif<('lvrs  nrc  mirmul 
in  order  to  prevent  the  appearance,  in  their  descend- 
ants, of  manic-depressive  psychosis,  dementia  prae- 
cox,  feeble-mindedness,  epilepsy,  criminal  conduct,  or 
an.v  of  the  conditions  which  we  have  liad  under  con- 
sideration. .\n  exception  may  exist  in  the  case  of 
normal  parents  of  one  or  more  children  suffering  from 
certain  familial  di.seases,  such  as  'l'ay-Sa<hs'  amaurotic 
idiocy. 

Second.  Particularly  do  wo  wish  t.)  emphasize  that 
there  is  at  present  no  sound  scientific  liasis  for  ster- 
ilization on  account  of  immorality  or  character  def(>ct. 
Human  conduct  and  character  are  matters  of  too 
complex  a  nature,  too  interwoven  with  social  condi- 
tions, such  as  traditicms.  economics,  education,  train- 
ing, opportunity,  and  even  prejudice,  especially  when 
these  factors  oivrate  in  the  earlier  years  of  life,  to 
jiermit  any  delinile  conclusions  to  l)e  drawn  concern- 
ing the  part  which  heredity  plays  in  their  genesis. 
Until  and  unless  heredity  can  be  shown  to  have  an 
overwhelming  importance  in  the  causation  of  danger- 
ous anti.social  behavior,  sterilization  merely  on  the 
basis  of  conduct  nnist  continue  to  be  regarded  as  a 
■'cruel  and  unusual  punishment." 

Third.  Nothing  in  the  acceptance  of  heredity  as  a 
factor  in  the  genesis  of  any  condition  considered  by 
this  report  excludes  the  environmental  agencies  of 
life  as  ecjually  potent  and,  in  man.v  instances,  as  even 
more  effective.  That  scientific  day  is  passed  when 
the  germplasm  and  the  environment  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  separate  agencies  or  as  opposing  forces. 
Hoth  oiM'rate  in  the  production  of  any  character, 
though  in  differeht  degrees,  hut  the  degree  in  which 
each  operates  is.  at  present,  mostly  in  the  field  of  the 
iniknowii.  Neurology  and  psychiatry  still  have  as 
their  duty  the  laborious  task  of  discovering  pathology, 
pathogenesis,  and  therapeutics  even  for  those  condi- 
tions  in   which    heredity    undoubtedly    i)lays    a    role. 
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Thus  modern  research  has  uncovereci  the  fact  that 
diabetes  has  a  constitutional  heredity  basis.  Yet  the 
estalilishment  of  its  relationship  to  the  pancreas  and 
the  introduction  of  insulin  are,  none  the  less,  triumphs 
of  medicine. 

We  present  the  following  recommendations  concern- 
ing sterilization  to  the  Association  for  its  considera- 
tion: 

1.  Any  law  concerning  sterilization  passed  in  the 
United  States  under  the  present  state  of  knowledge 
should  be  voluntary  and  regulatory  rather  than  com- 
pulsory. The  present  survey  clearly  shows  that  the 
compulsory  features  of  the  laws  vliich  have  been 
passed  in  this  country  have,  with  rare  exceptions, 
remained  unu.sed.  Either  the  custom  of  obtaining  the 
consent  of  the  patient  has  become  eslal)lished  or  the 
law  has  remained  practically   unenforced. 

2.  Any  law  concerning  sterilization  should  be  ap- 
plicable not  only  to  patients  in  State  institutions  but 
also  to  those  in  private  institutions  and  those  at  large 
in  the  community.  We  see  no  reason  for  group  or 
class  di.scrimination. 

3.  The  essential  machinery  for  administering  any 
law  in  regard  to  sterilization  should  l>e  one  or  several 
boards  composed  chiefly  of  persons  who  have  had 
especial  training  and  experience  In  the  problems  in- 
volved, which  should  stud.v  each  ease  on  its  individual 
merits,  and  should  strongly  urge,  suggest,  or  recom- 
mend against,  sterilization  according  to  its  findings. 
Cases  could  be  brought  before  such  a  board  by  super- 
intendents of  institutions,  private  physicians,  parents 
or  guardians,  or  by  the  patients  themselves.  This 
arrangement  would  promote  elasticity  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  law,  and  permit  the  utilization  of  future 
advances  in  knowledge. 

4.  Adequate  legal  protection  for  the  members  of 
such  a  board,  and  for  the  surgeons  carrying  out  the 
recommendations,  should  be  secured  by  statute. 

Your  Committee  feels,  In  short,  that  it  can  only 
recommend  sterilization  in  selected  cases  of  certain 
diseases  and  with  the  consent  of  the  patient  or  those 
responsible  for  him.  We  recommend  that  such  selec- 
tive sterilization  be  considered  in  cases  of  the  follow- 
ing diseases  (arranged  roughly  in  the  order  in  which 
sterilization  would  appear  to  be  indicated)  : 

1.  Huntington's  chorea,  hereditary  optic  atrophy, 
familial  cases  of  Friedreich's  ataxia,  and  certain  other 
disabling  degenerative  diseases  recognized  to  be 
hereditary. 

2.  Feel)lemindedness  of  familial  type. 
?y.  Dementia   praecox    (scliizophrenla). 
4.  Manic-depressive  psycliosis. 

.'i.  Epilepsy. 

Each  of  these  categories  carries  its  own  special 
Implications : 

1.  Definitely  hereditary  and  familial  neurologic  con- 
ditions are  rare,  but  the  indications  for  sterilization 
are  usuall.v  obvious  to  the  physician  and  should  be  so 
to  the  patient.  Tlie  services  of  an  expert  board  should 
be  of  value  in   doubtful  cases. 

2.  There  need  he  no  hesitation  in  recommending 
sterilization  in  the  case  of  feeblemindedness,  though  it 
need  not,  of  course,  be  urged  In  the  case  of  those 
conditions  which  are  definitely  of  environmental  ori- 
gin. Though  we  hesitate  to  stress  any  purely  social 
necessity  for  sterilization,  it  is  obvious  that  in  the 
case  of  the  feebleminded  there  may  be  a  social  as 
well  as  a  biological  situation  of  importance.  Certain 
of  tlie  feelile-minded  can  only,  under  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances,  care  for  themselves,  and  a  family 
of  children  may  prove  an  overwhelming  burden.  How- 
ever, in  a  world  which  has  nnich  low  grade  work  to 
be  done,  there  is  still  room  for  the  people  of  low  gi-ade 
mentality  of  good  character. 

3.  Dementia  praecox  will  need,  we  believe,  but  little 
attention  from  the  surgeon.  Most  cases  wliich  are 
recognized  in  time  to  prevent  procreation  spend  their 
days  in  hospitals.  Moreover,  the  sexual  urge  in  de- 
mentia praecox  is  low  and  the  marriage  and  birth 
rate  correspondingly  low.  Those  who  come  in  con- 
tact with  cases  in  the  communit.v  or  prior  to  their 
discharge  from  a  hospital  need  not,  however,  in  most 


cases  hesitate  to  recommend  sterilization  since  desir- 
able qualities  of  other  kinds  are  only  incidental  to 
dementia  praecox  and  nut  part  of  its  make-up. 

4.  The  problem  of  tlie  manic-depressive  psychoses 
presents  complications  whicli  will  tax  the  judgment 
of  the  wisest  board,  and  it  must  lie  met  with  con- 
servatism and  caution.  The  cyclothymic  temperament 
is  frequently  tlie  simrce  of  tlie  highest  achievement 
and  ability  of  wliich  mankind  can  boast.  Decision 
in  any  case  must  take  into  account  tlie  total  assets 
of  the  individual  character  as  well  as  the  liabilities 
incident  to  the  psychosis. 

5.  The  inclusion  of  epilepsy,  in  most  instances,  is 
mainly  on  the  ground  of  the  social  situation  rather 
than  on  its  biology.  If  the  epileptic  attacks  from 
which  the  individual  suffers  are  infrequent  and  if 
the  qualities  of  the  personality  are  intact,  we  see  no 
reason  in  our  present  knowledge  for  recommending 
sterilization.  If  tlie  contrary  holds  true,  then  steril- 
ization is  desirable. 

FURTHER  RESEARCH 

The  Committee  Ijelieves  that  its  most  important 
recommendations  are  those  looking  toward  a  con- 
certed, coordinated,  and  planned  long-time  research. 
It  is  obviou.s  to  ns  that  investigation  of  the  problem 
of  inheritance,  especially  of  the  psyciiiatric  condi- 
tions, has  been  haphazard  and  often  inexact.  This  is 
no  criticism  of  the  able  men  who  have  devotedly 
studied  these  most  diflScult  problems  and  it  well  may 
be  that  no  complete  scientific  approach  is  possible  In 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  or  rather  of  our 
ignorance,  but  it  is  time  that  a  i^rolonged  research 
be  undertaken  in  which  jisychiatrists,  statisticians, 
and  geneticists  will  collaborate.'^ 

The  filial  recommendation  of  tlie  American 
Xeurological  Association's  committee  includes 
a  series  of  specific  research  proposals.  Among 
these  first  place  is  given  to  the  need  for  con- 
trolled studies  of  the  incidence  of  nervous  and 
mental  diseases  and  mental  deficiencj'  in  the 
general  population.  It  wonld  seem  that  the 
primary  responsibility  for  the  development  of 
such  surveys,  with  uniform  procedures  in  dif- 
ferent localities,  rests  with  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service. 

The  report  concludes  with  a  warning  against 
hysterical  procedure  in  this  field.  "It  is  em- 
phasized that  no  great  or  radical  change  in 
the  complexion  of  society  can  be  expected  from 
any  such  sterilization  program  as  we  recom- 
mend, nor  front  any  justifiable  legislation. 
*  *  *  Although  the  jiroblem  of  mental  dis- 
ease and  defectiveness  is  enormous,  there  is  no 
new  social  or  biological  emergency." 

Sterilization,  even  when  drastically  applied, 
may  not  be  so  effective  as  is  sometimes  sup- 
loosed.  The  widely  proclaimed  German  sterili- 
zation program  resulted  in  84.256  court  deci- 
sions during  1934,  affecting  0.13  per  1.000 
inhabitants.-'  No  information  regarding  the 
actual  number  of  sterilizations  performed  is 
available,  but  at  the  end  of  the  year  it  apjjears 
to  have  been  20  to  40  percent  of  the  total  ac- 
tions disposed  of  by  the  courts.     During  this 

-^  Euqpnical  RtrriJization:  a  Reorientation  of  tlte  Problem, 
report  of  the  Committi^e  of  the  Ampriean  Nou^oIoglc.^l  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Investigation  of  Eugenio.il  Sterilization.  New 
York  (10361.  177-181.  The  following  persons  served  on  the 
committee :  .Vbraham  M.verson.  James  B.  .\yer.  Tracy  J. 
rutnam.  Clyde  E.  Kee'er.  Leo  Alexander. 

-'  Cook,  Robert,  A  Year  of  German  Sterilization,  Journal 
of  Heredity,  26:  485-489   (1935). 
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year  about  75  percent  of  the  cases  brought  be- 
fore the  court  were  disposed  of.  "'Tliis  liigh 
percentage  is  to  be  accounted  for  hirgeiy  by  the 
fact  that  (hiring  tlie  early  months  the  uuques- 
tionabk',  institutionaHzed  cases  were  brought  to 
decision."  Tims  during  the  first  year  of  this 
program  the  ratio  of  persons  legally  selected 
for  sterilization  to  births  amounted  to  nearly 
1  sterilization  action  to  each  100  births. 
However,  it  seems  unlikely  that  so  high  a  rate 
of  actions  will  be  maintained  in  future  years 
or  that  such  a  rate  is  likely  to  be  established 
in  other  countries.  We  may  then  infer  that  a 
fairly  strict  legal  sterilization  program  is  likely 
to  result  in  a  sterilization  case  rate  somewhei"e 
between  1  per  100  and  1  per  1.000  births. 
It  nnist  be  noted,  however,  that  a  considerable 
projjortiou  of  the  persons  sterilized  are  likely 
to  be  institutionalized  in  any  case,  and  that  the 
fertility  of  both  the  insane  and  the  extreme 
feeble-minded  is  usually  below  the  avei-age  for 
the  general  poi)ulation.  This  consideration 
and  recognition  of  tiie  genetic  ])rinci])ie  that 
recessive  factors  carrie(l  by  individuals  who 
show  no  symptoms  of  their  ])resence  are  re- 
sponsible for  a  large  proportion  of  the  nuijor 
hereditary  defects  add  weight  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  American  Neurological  Association's 
committee  that  a  properly  safeguarded  sterili- 
zation progi-am,  though  sound,  is  not  likely  to 
bring  about  any  "great  or  radical  change  in 
the  comjilexion  of  society.'" 

In  fad.  from  the  sti-ictly  biological  view- 
])oint  it  must  be  recognized  that  large  differ- 
entials in  the  voluntary  reproduction  rates  of 
numerous  population  grou[)s,  if  negatively  se- 
lective with  reference  to  hereditary  capacities, 
might  easily  result  in  a  definite  trend  toward 
racial  deterioration  in  the  face  of  a  well-en- 
forced and  fairly  drastic  sterilization  program. 
Insofar  as  the  conservation  of  liiological  quali- 
ties making  for  health  and  intelligence  is  an 
objective  of  population  policy,  primary  atten- 
tion must  be  directed  to  mass  ditfereuces  in 
family  reproduction  rates.  If  emphasis  is 
l)laced  on  conservation  of  the  most  highly  de- 
veloped cultural  traditions,  the  same  conclu- 
sion follows  even  moi'e  dii'ectly. 

The  statistical  inii)licatious  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  physical  mechanism  of  inheritance  make 
jiossible  certain  general  conclusions. 

While  some  imj^ortant  human  characteristics 
are  controlled  in  their  development  by  a  single 
gene,  most  of  them  depend  on  several  ''key 
genes"  for  their  expression.  Thus  the  genetic 
basis  of  stature  is  dependent  on  several  genes. 
The  same  multifactorial  type  of  inheritance 
undoubtedly  underlies  the  biological  basis  of 
intelligence,  personality,  or  such  comi)lex  spe- 
cial traUs  as  musical  ability.  The  matheiuati- 
cal  difficidties  of  selection  for  a  considerable 
nmuber  of  independently  inherited  genes  are  so 
great  that  in  a  slowly  reproducing  organism 


like  man  any  attempt  to  bring  together  all  the 
desirable  human  characteristics  in  a  single 
ideal  type  appears  to  be  quite  fantastic.  For- 
tunately luunan  society  is  so  diverse  that  it 
needs  a  large  variety  of  abilities.  The  prob- 
lem of  conserving  the  biological  basis  of  human 
culture  is  not  dependent  on  the  formulation  of 
any  such  i)erfect  human  type,  or  devising  un- 
workable means  of  breeding  what  is  statis- 
ticall}-  an  impossibility.  It  is  rather  a  })rob- 
lem  of  recognizing  that  healthy,  intelligent 
human  personalit}'  is  dependent  on  a  complex 
biological  substratum,  and  that  the  same  Men- 
delian  mechanism  that  makes  it  impossible  to 
breed  a  strain  of  sui)erhunuins  nuiy  cause  a  de- 
terioration  of  this  essential  l)iological  heritage. 
In  the  history  of  the  race  various  natural  con- 
ditions have  performed  this  selective  function. 
Many  of  these  have  ceased  to  operate  in  civil- 
ized societj'.  The  logical  answer  of  an  enlight- 
ened societ}-  to  this  situation  would  seem  to 
be  the  development  of  a  "hunuin  conservation" 
policy. 

In  the  i^ast  we  have  as  a  Nation  considered 
our  natural  resources  and  our  human  resources 
alike  to  be  virtually  inexhaustible.  It  has 
come  as  rather  a  shock  in  recent  years  to  learn 
that  the  acreage  of  formerly  fine  farm  laiul 
that  has  been  permanently  destroyed  runs  into 
a  staggering  number  of  millions.  In  exactly 
the  -same  way  our  human  heritage  is  not  inex- 
haustii)le.  ilillions  of  years  have  gone  into 
building  it  uj),  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  soil. 
The  possibility  of  the  wastage  of  genes  favor- 
able to  human  development  through  social 
conditions  causing  adverse  select  icm  suggests  a 
more  serious  national  problem  than  any 
amount  of  soil  erosion.  Sociological  consider- 
ations would  suggest  that  a  policy  calcidated 
to  conserve  the  desirable  biological  hei'itage  of 
the  race  generally  would  not  conflict  with 
measures  to  foster  social  progress  in  other 
directions.  It  would  appear  to  be  higlily  im- 
l)ortant  that  there  should  be  serious,  deliberate 
recognition  of  the  basic  factor  of  biological 
heritage  in  individual  and  national  de\elop- 
ment. 

We  may  conclude  that  an  informed  appre- 
ciation of  the  nature  and  complexities  of  bio- 
logical inheritance  and  of  the  operation  of 
social  inheritance  tends  to  focus  attention  on 
variations  in  reproduction  rates  among  lai'ge 
]M)pulalion  groups  and  among  individuals  dis- 
tinguished with  I'cference  to  health,  character, 
and  present  intellectual  attainments.  The  best 
guarantee  of  sound  biological  and  social  na- 
tional development  would  appear  to  be  a  situa- 
tion in  which  the  determining  factors  in  size 
of  familj'  would  be  not  ignorance,  isolation,  or 
indifference  as 'Contrasted  with  ambition  and 
anxiety,  but  interest  in  child  life  and  aijility 
to  provide  favorable  environment  for  child 
development. 


II 


VII.    HEALTH    AND    PHYSICAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


1.  The  Appraisal  of  Health 

A  review  of  the  liealth  and  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  United  States  is 
fundamental  to  any  consideration  of  their  de- 
Telopment  and  opportunities.  "What  is  the 
present  state  of  the  Nation's  health?  What 
are  the  possibilities  of  future  improvement? 
How  can  existing  facilities  he  modified  and 
extended  so  as  to  provide  more  adequate  health 
protection  ? 

An  appraisal  of  the  health  of  the  Nation  is 
a  difficult  undertaking.  Lapses  from  perfect 
health  are  caused  by  illnesses,  whether  or  not 
wholly  disabling,  by  jDhysical  defects,  and  by 
other  conditions  that  impair  health  and  vigor. 
Information  on  the  prevalence  in  this  country 
even  of  disabling  defects  and  diseases  li;is  until 
recently  been  quite  lacking  and  is  still  incom- 
plete. A  miscellany  of  data  must  be  used  to 
throw  some  light  on  this  important  subject. 

The  Age  Curve  of  Good  Health 

An  "age  curve  of  good  liealth"  was  made  by 
Edgar  Sydenstricker  on  the  basis  of  studies 
in  Hagerstown,  Md.,  and  later  by  experts  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Cai-e.^ 
This  latter  curve,  based  on  data  from  over 
8,500  white  families  in  diiferent  parts  of  the 
United  States,  shows  the  proj^ortion  of  per- 
sons of  each  age  for  whom  no  illness  was  re- 
ported for  an  entire  year.  The  peak  of  free- 
dom from  illness  as  shown  here  comes  iii  the 
late  'teens  for  women  and  in  the  early  twenties 
for  men.  The  curve  of  good  health  for  men  is 
higher  than  that  for  women.  The  findings  of 
this  survey  agree  with  Sydenstricker"s  data  on 
these  points.  It  is  not  surprising  to  fi-nd  the 
least  illness  at  about  20  years  of  age.  when 
atliletic  prowess  is  greatest,  although  the  low- 
est death  rates  are  found  10  years  earlier,  at 
about    10-13    years    of    age.     Tlie    fact    that 

^  The  curves  are  piven  in  Falk,  Isidore  S.,  Klem.  Margaret 
C.  and  Sinai,  Natban,  The  Incidence  of  lllneas  and  the 
Receipt  and  Costs  of  Medical  Care,  Committee  on  tlie  Costs  of 
Medic.ll  Care,  ruWication  No.  26  (1933 1,  67,  See  also 
Sydenstricl^er.  Edgar,  The  Illness  Rate  .\mong  Males  and 
Females,  J'uhlic  Health  Reports,  42 :  1930-1931  (Julv  29, 
1927;, 
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women  are  reported  as  being  less  healthy  than 
men  is  perhaps  more  surprising,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  fact  that,  under  modern  condi- 
tions, death  rates  are  consistently  higher  for 
adult  males  than  for  adult  females.  Kecords 
of  days  lost  through  disabling  illness  bj'  in- 
dustrial workers,  as  reported  by  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Co.  and  in  several 
European  studies,  show  a  somewhat  different 
relationship  between  the  sexes,  with  higher  ill- 
ness rates  for  women  than  for  men  between  the 
ages  of  15  and  44,  but  with  lower  illness  rates 
for  women  after  this  period.     (See  table  1.) 

Tlie  curves  of  good  health  shown  here  are 
presented  as  interesting  approximations  to  the 
actual  situation,  but  tlie  data  on  which  they 
are  based  are  open  to  question.  For  example, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  illness  records 
obtained  fi-om  home  interviews  are  more  com- 
plete for  women  than  for  men.  At  most  ages 
between  5  and  65  years,  the  proportion  of  per- 
sons who  pass  a  wliole  year  witliout  illness 
ranges  between  40  and  GO  percent.-     Roughly 


30  40  $0 

A3E    IN   V£ARS 

FiGUEE  1, — The  age  curves  of  "good  health,"    From  Falk,  Klem.  Sinai, 
The  Incidence  of  Illness. 


-  An  illness  was  defined  in  this  study  as  "any  disorder 
which  wholly  or  partly  disables  an  individual  for  one  or 
more  days  or  any  experience  for  which  medical  service 
of  any  kind  is  received.  Any  condition.  sympton>,  or  dis- 
order for  which  drugs  costing  50  cents  or  more  are  purchased 
is  considered  an  illness,"     Falk,  Klem,  and   Sinai,  op.  cit.,  8. 
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speakiiifT.  sickness  now  strikes  about  half  of 
the  population  one  or  more  times  a  year. 
Slijrlitly  over  one-half  of  all  illness  as  here 
defined  causes  some  loss  of  time  fi'om  school  or 
work;  about  one-sixth  of  the  cases  involve  an 
absence  of  12  days  or  more.' 

The  Extent  and  Costs  of  Illness 

Comparing  total  illnesses  with  total  popu- 
lation, it  is  conservatively  estimated  tliat  there 
is  about  one  illness  ])er  person  per  year.^  Each 
nude  worker,  on  the  averaj^e.  loses  about  1 
week  each  year,  7  to  9  davs.  The  avera<re  loss 
for  each  fenuile  worker  is  somewhat  greater, 
from  8  to  12  days."  The  extent  of  disabling 
illness  for  nuile  and  females  at  different  ages 
as  revealed  through  a  series  of  surveys  is 
shown  in  table  1."  The  rates  shown  here  rep- 
resent the  j)roporti()n  of  jjcrsons  ill  at  the  time 
of  the  census.  About  2  percent  of  the  total 
population  surveyed  were  found  to  be  disabled 
throu<rh  sickness  at  the  time  of  the  census. 


» Falk.  Klim.  and  Sinni.  op.  cit..  27ii. 

*  Sydenstrickor.  Ilralth  atid  Environmntl.  \\  35;  Mills, 
Aldcn  IS..  The  fUtcnt  of  /i/iiivK  iiml  of  I'Ini.iical  and  Mental 
Defects  Prirailhin  in   the  Viiiled  fftatvs   (l!ll-'0),  ."i. 

'  Mills.  AVU'D  U..  oil.   (it..  .=). 

"The  oniiimunities  studied  were  RoeltesTer,  N.  Y. ;  Chelsea 
nciKhlxThodil  of  New  York  Cily  :  Treiitmi.  N.  .1.;  Biiston ; 
industrial  villuKes  of  North  Carolina  :  cities  in  I'ennsylvania 
and  West  Virginia  ;  and  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


Some  idea  of  the  major  illnesses  and  impair- 
ments allecting  the  jK'ople  of  the  United  States 
twlay  is  conveyed  by  lable  2.  This  table  shows 
the  Xatitm's  need  for  medical  care,  in  terms  of 
the  estimated  number  of  cases  of  dift'erent 
kinds  requiring  diagnosis  and  treatment  in  any 
one  year. 

The  daily  productivity  of  American  workers 
is  apparently  cut  directly  by  about  2  jjercent 
through  ab.sences  due  to  acute  illness  and  acci- 
dent. When  additional  lo.s.ses  in  production 
resulting  from  delays,  disorganization  of  rou- 

T.\BLB  1. — Prevalence  of  disabling  illness  Vy  age  and 
sex,  itetropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.  surveys, 
1915-1-1  '■ 


Percentage  of  persons 
sick  and  unable  lo  work 

Age 

Both 
sexes 

Male 

Female 

0-14 

1.1 
1.3 
1.6 
2. 1 
3.0 
4.8 
9.5 

1. 1 
1.2 
1.4 
2.0 
3.3 
8.4 
10.6 

1. 1 

15-24.. 

1.4 

25-34.. 

1  8 

35-44 

22 

45-54 

28 

55-64.  _ 

4.2 

es-H      

8.7 

1  From  Sydenstricker,  Edgar.  Health  and  Enrironmtnt  (1933),  p.  33. 
Based  on  Some  Recent  MoTbidity  Data  compiled  by  Margaret  Loomis 
Stecker  from  the  rei)orts  of  the  Community  Sickness  Surveys  by  Lee 
K.  FrankelandLouisI.  Dublin. 
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FOR    TEN       {median    267  254  27.4  26.0  28.9  34.1  28  1  26  5 

TEAR   PERIOOSIlOW         22.8  198  23.0  23.5  24  7  28.1  267  22  9 

CENSUS  POPULATION   96,373     123,706    202,589  312,710  515,394  813,699  1,340,704  l,77?35l  2,420,817  3,446,042  4.785J86  ^643,440  6i962,305 
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Figure  l'.— Trend  m  morialny  in  New  Y'ork  City,   l.MH-l'.cl^.     From   Boldaun,  "The  Conquest  of  Pestiieuce".  Miihank   Meinoriai   i'und    Quarttrly, 

vol.  XIII,  no.  3  (July  1935). 
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tine,  time  spent  in  training  substitutes,  and 
lowereil  efficiency  resulting  from  acute  disa- 
bilities are  taken  into  account,  it  is  probable 
that  the  total  loss  from  such  disabilities  is  at 
least  5  percent  of  the  normal  productivity  of 
the  Nation/  At  tlie  1829  price  level,  this  esti- 
mated waste  of  productive  capacity  represents 
an  annual  loss  to  the  Nation  of  about  4  billion 
dollars.  This  is  approximately  equal  to  the 
ordinary  exj^enses  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  1929.' 

Tabi^  2. — Estimate  of  cases  of  disease  and  conditions 
requiring  medical   diagnosis  and   treatment'^ 


Table  3. — Total  expenditures  for  medical  care^ 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Disease 

Expect- 
ancy 
rates  per 
1,000  per- 
sons, all 
ages 

Estimated 

cases, 

United 

States,  1930 

Total 

936. 30 

114.954,000 

Respiratory  system,- 

459.00 
117.00 
92.50 
54.00 
23.56 
23.00 
21.00 
19.90 
16.29 
16.00 
15.00 
13.10 
13.10 
13.00 
12.10 

11.70 
8.50 
6.80 
0.75 

56  354  000 

14.  365,  000 

Acute  communicable  diseases.  _ 

11  357  000 

6.  630, 000 

Puerperal  state _ 

2,893,000 
2, 824,  000 

General  diseases     -  . 

2  578  000 

2,  443,  000 

Nervous  and  ment;il  conditions 

Nonvenercal  diseases  of  tlie  femalegenitalorgans. 

Diseiises  of  the  ear  and  mastoid  process 

Neuralgia,  neuritis,  and  sciatica 

Neurasthenia  and  nervous  exhaustion 

Diseases  of  the  muscles,  bones  and  joints 

Diseases  of  the  kidnevsand  adnexa 

2,000,000 
1,964,000 
1,842.000 
1,608,000 
1,608.000 
1,  596,  000 
1,486,000 

1, 436, 000 

Diseases  of  the  heart,  arteriosclerosis  and  high 
blood  pressure...     .  . 

1,044,000 

Other  diseases  of  the  circulatory  system 

835,000 

Nonvenereal  diseases  of  the  male  genital  organs.. 

92,000 

'  Expectancy  rates  from  Lee,  Roger  I.,  and  Jones,  Lewis  W.,  The 
Fundamentals  of  Good  Meiiical  Care,  Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Medical 
Care,  Publication  No.  22  (1933),  97-100. 

The  estimate  given  above  does  not  include 
the  costs  of  medical  care,  chronic  disability, 
or  the  destruction  of  life  tlirougli  death. 
Nearly  as  great  an  amount  was  also  spent 
directh'  for  medical  services,  including  the 
minor  outlay  for  preventive  services.  (See 
table  3.) 

The  loss  through  death,  before  they  reach 
the  age  of  18  years,  of  10  out  of  every  100 
children  born  in  this  country,  and  the  addi- 
tional loss  of  10  out  of  every  ioO  possible  years 
of  life  between  IS  and  60,  is  appalling.  JVIany 
of  these  lives  might  be  saved  through  the  ap- 
plication of  measures  already  known;  others 
may  be  saved  by  future  advances  of  science.  It 
is  easy  to  derive  fictitious  estimates  of  the 
economic  loss  to  the  Nation  from  deaths,  by 
reckoning  the  reduction  in  capacity  for  pro- 
(hietion   and   ignoring  the   reduction   in   con- 


■  Brundage  estimates  that  the  average  cost  to  the  employer 
for  illnesses  among  industrial  workers  is  equal  to  1%  times 
the  wage  loss  of  employees.  This  estimate  does  not  cover 
loss  in  productive  capacity  resulting  from  chronic  unemploy- 
ment due  to  ill  health.  On  the  other  hand,  the  costs  of  dis- 
ability  are  probably  higher  in  industry  than  in  agriculture. 
No  exact  estimate  of  any  of  these  items  is  possible.  See 
Brunda.ge.  Dean  K..  "An  Estimate  of  the  Monetary  Value  to 
Industry  of  Plant  Modical  and  Safety  Services",  Public  Health 
Reiiurts,  51:  1145-115U   (Aug.  til.  1936), 


Total 

Sources  of  funds 

Service 

Patients 

Govern- 
ments 

Philan- 
thropy 

Indus- 
try 

Physicians  in  private 

1,  090,  000 

445,000 

193,000 

142,000 

60,000 

656,000 

200,000 

121,000 

3,000 

2.000 
50,000 
665,000 

29,000 

1,  040,  000 
445,000 
193,000 
142,000 
60,000 
278,000 

50,000 

Dentists    in    private 

Secondary  and  secta- 

Graduate  nurses,  pri- 
vate duty 

Practical  nurses,  pri- 
vate duty 

Hospitals,     operating 

300,000 

100,000 
93,500 

54,000 

100,000 
27,500 

24,000 

Hospitals,    new    con- 

Public  health 

Privatelaboratories  ^ 

3,000 

2,000 
50.000 
665.000 

7,790 

Orthopedic  and  other 
supplies  2 

Glasses'       .    ... 

Drugs  2 

Organized  medicalser- 
vices 

16,000 

210 

5,000 

Total.. 

3,656,000 

2, 885,  790 

509,500 

181,  710 

79,000 

1  Somce:  Medical  Care  for  the  American  People:  the  Final  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care  (1932),  p.  14.  The  data,  with  a 
few  minor  exceptions,  apply  to  the  year  1929. 

2  Includes  only  those  expenditures  not  included  in  other  items. 

sumption  needs,  or  by  reckoning  the  costs  of 
supporting  children  and  ignoring  the  costs  of 
supporting  aged  people.  From  the  economic 
and  social  standpoint,  the  loss  sustained  by  in- 
dividual families  suddenly  deprived  of  bread- 
winners is  very  great.  But  these  losses  must 
be  measured  chiefly  in  terms  of  human  suffer- 
ing, defeated  hopes,  and  disrupted  homes. 

It  is  imjiossible  to  estimate  accurately  the 
economic  cost,  to  say  nothing  of  the  immediate 
personal  losses,  caused  by  lowered  vitality  re- 
sulting from  malnutrition,  indigestion,  aller- 
gies, colds,  malaria,  organic  impairments  of 
various  kinds,  mental  deficiency,  and  mental 
disease. 

2.  Trends  of  Death  and  Health 
in  the  United  States 

In  assessins:  the  progress  made  in  overcom- 
ing disease,  it  is  necessary  to  rely  at  many 
jioints  on  fragmentarj-  data.  It  is  esj^ecially 
difficult  to  get  reliable  data  on  trends  in  dis- 
ea.ses  and  impairments;  here  we  must  rely 
largely  on  death  rates.  This  is  unsatisfactory, 
since  disease  rates  are  often  far  from  propor- 
tional to  death  rates  from  the  corresponding 
disordei's.  Accurate  data  on  the  health  ancl 
physical  condition  of  the  population  dei^end 
on  standardized  examination  iirocedures,  and 
on  recording  systems  that  have  not  yet  been 
applied  extensively.  The  collection  of  data  on 
births  and  deaths  for  tlie  total  United  States 
has  just  begun,  and  in  some  areas  even  this  in- 
formation is  sadly  deficient.  The  efforts  made 
by  the  Committee  on  tlie  Handicapjied  Child 
of   the    Wliite    House    Conference    on    Child 
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Health  and  Protection  to  assemble  information 
on  j)hysical  and  nuMital  liiindicafis  in  child- 
liood  reveal  the  jraps  in  knowlcdfre  in  this 
field.  The  development  and  correlation  of 
knowledge  in  tlie  fields  of  human  biology,  in- 
cluding anthr()[)<)logy,  physiology,  genetics, 
psychology,  and  medicine,  is  a  task  that  will 
tax  the  resources  of  scientific  workere  for 
many  decades.  At  present  it  is  possible  to 
sketch  the  story  of  progress  in  health  and  of 
group  variations  in  disease  and  impairment 
only  in  broad  and  sometimes  uncertain  out- 
lines. 

Three  points  stand  out  in  a  summary  review 
of  the  health  record  of  the  past  100  years: 

1.  The  prevention  of  severe  epidemics  of 
smallpox,  cholera,  and  yellow  fever  has  elimi- 
nated violent  fluctuations  in  mortality  from 
these  diseases. 

•2.  Beginning  about  1875,  numy  communi- 
cable diseases  have  shown  steady  decreases,  fol- 
lowing a  decline  in  tuberculosis  which  had  be- 
gun before  that  time. 

3.  The  record  is  ambiguous  as  to  many  ether 
diseases;  in  many  cases  the  trend  of  age-specific 
death  rates  has  been  clearly  downward,  but  in 
otiier  cases  it  has  been  stationary  or  even  up- 
ward. 

These  changes  reflect,  in  large  part,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  public  health  movement  in  ap- 
plying systematical h^  the  findings  of  medical 
research.  At  first  the  emjihasis  was  placed 
upon  sanitation  and  provision  of  pure  water 
supplies.  Measures  of  control  over  connnuni- 
cal)le  diseases,  such  as  diphtheria,  were  devel- 
ojjcd  later.  Now  the  stage  of  a  genei-al  attack 
on  all  diseases,  with  attention  to  basic  factors 
in  health,  such  as  industrial  conditions,  nutri- 
tion, and  recreation,  has  been  reached. 


(THCtacor  Fitnunvn. 
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Control  of  Epidemic  Diseases 

The  great  epidemics  of  cholera  and  yellow- 
fever  that  visited  this  country  periodically 
during  the  nineteenth  century  no  longer  exist. 
Smallpox,  which  used  to  be  reganleil  as  a  com- 
mon disea.se  of  childhood  and  which  also  at- 
tacked many  ohler  pe()i)ie.  is  now  qui<e  rare. 
In  l!i(L^  there  were  li.ooo  deaths  from  smallpox 
within  the  death-registration  area,  which  then 
included  only  two-fifths  of  the  population  of 
the  country;  in  1934,  there  were  onlv  -24  deaths 
from  this  disease  in  the  whole  United  States. 
Cont  inued  vigilance — vaccinal  ion,  not  iticat  ion 
of  cases,  and  segregation  of  the  sick — will 
maintain  the  good  record  in  meeting  this 
disease. 

The  partial  conquest  of  typhoid  fever  is 
another  outstanding  acliievement  in  the  puiilic- 
health  field.  In  the  lOOO's  typlioid  fever 
caused  more  than  10,000  deaths"  each  year  in 
the  death-registration  area  as  defined  in  1900. 
For  the  entire  country  there  were  perhai)s 
2r),000  deaths  annually,  with  2.'.0,000  cases  a 
year.  Control  of  typhoid  has  come  through 
improvement  of  sanitation,  better  water  and 
milk  supplies,  especially  in  cities,  methods  of 
tracing  each  case  to  its  point  of  origin,  and 
identification  and  control  of  tyi)lioid  carriers. 
As  a  result,  typhoid  fever  has  been  virtually 
eliminated  in  the  larger  cities  with  good  water 
and  milk  .supplies.  The  rate  in  such  cities  is 
1  or  less  per  100,000.  At  the  rate  prevailing 
in  1900  (35.9  per  100,000  population)  there 
would  have  been  44,035  deaths  from  typhoid 
and  nearly  half  a  million  cases  in  1930:  actu- 
ally there"  were  only  4.300  deaths  and  40,000 
cases.  P'igure  3  ])ictures  the  control  of  ty- 
jihoid  fever  in  one  large  city,  Phihulelpliia. 


FiGVRE  3.— Decrease  in  typhoid  fever.  PhUiulelphia,  1880-193.1.  From 
Johnson,  "Epidemiological  Features  ot  a  Typhoid  Fever  Outbreak 
after  a  Supper",  Ajnerican  Journal  of  Public  Health,  vol.  XXVI 
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after  a  Supper",  American  Journal 
(September  1936). 


By  p«rmi*>ioti  of  the  publiibers.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company.  Inc. 

FiGUR£  4.— Decline  in  mortality  for  males  and  females,  Massachusetts, 
1868-1930.    From  Sydenstricker,  Health  and  Environment. 
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The  Decline  in  the  Death  Rate 

The  trend  in  the  general  death  rate,  repre- 
senting cliiefly  the  gains  made  in  the  control  of 
communicable  diseases,  is  shown  in  Figure  4 
for  one  State  (Massachusetts)  in  which  good 
records  are  available  for  the  past  50  years. 
Prior  to  1875  the  records  may  be  incomplete: 
after  that  date  a  consistent  downward  trend 
appears,  save  for  the  sharp  rise  caused  by  the 
influenza  epidemic  of  1918.  The  greatest  ad- 
vances in  lowering  mortality  have  been  made 
at  the  first  years  of  life,  since  children  are  espe- 
cially susceptible  to  infectious  diseases. 

The  progress  made  in  control  of  some  dread 
diseases,  esi)ecially  tuberculosis,  that  attack 
people  of  all  ages  is  shown  by  lowered  death 
rates  at  all  ages  between  15  and  55  years  (see 
Figure  5).  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been 
little  net  change  in  death  rates  above  age  55. 
Here  death  results  most  frequently  from  de- 
generative diseases,  such  as  heart  disease, 
nephritis,  cancer,  the  causes  of  which  have 
pi'oved  extremely  baffling.  In  order  to  under- 
stand trends  in  death  rates  and  the  outlook  for 
longevity  and  health,  therefore,  it  is  necessary 
to  take  account  of  the  very  different  incidence 
of  death  from  particular  diseases  at  different 
ages,  as  illustrated  in  Figures  6  and  7. 
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Figure  (>.— Age  incidence  of  mortality  from  selected  diseases,  1930, 
United  States  death  rejiistration  are:i  of  1900.  From  Sydenstricker, 
op.  c\t. 
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Figure  5.— Trends  in  mortality  by  age  and  sex.  United  States  death 
registration  area  of  1900.     From  Sydenstricker,  op.  cit. 


Figure  7.— Age  incidence  of  mortality  from  certain  important  causes  of 
death,  1930,  United  States  death  registration  area  of  1900.  From 
Sydenstricker,  op.  cit 
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Conditions  Relating  to   Birth  and  Infancy 

There  is  a  fundamental  distinction  between 
tiie  problems  encountered  in  the  control  of  in- 
fectious tliseases  and  those  relatinj;  to  orj^anic 
impairments.  This  is  important  in  understand- 
ia<^  the  profiress  made  in  overcoming  infant 
lUDitality.  In  this  field,  the  decline  in  the 
death  rate  has  been  least  durinji  the  first  weeks 
of  life.  This  situation  is  found  in  all  coun- 
tries.* In  New  Zealand,  where  infant  mortal- 
ity has  reached  the  lowest  figure  achieved  any- 
where, the  death  rate  for  infants  during  the 
last  11  months  of  the  fii-st  year  of  life  fell  from 
CO  per  l.OOO  live  births  in  1881-85  to  10  per 
1,000  in  l!)31-32.  On  the  other  hand,  the  death 
rate  during  the  first  month  of  life  remained 
fixed  ai-ound  30  per  1,000  live  births  from 
1881-8.5  until  1911-15.  Although  it  has  de- 
clined since  then,  it  has  not  yet  reached  the 
level  of  20  per  1,000.  Detailed  analysis  of 
causes  of  death  and  related  conditions  shows 
that  the  great  gains  in  this  field  have  come 
thioiigli  reduction  of  diarrhea  and  enteritis 
and  otlier  infections  diseases,  whereas  the  early 
infant  deaths  that  are  due  in  large  part  to 
congenital  conditions  and  accidents  of  birth 
are  far  more  difficult  to  control. 

Waste  of  life  througii  miscarriage  and  still- 
births and  associated  problems  of  maternal 
mortality  still  present  a  challenging  field  for 
medical  research  and  organization.  In  Mary- 
land, where  all  reported  losses  of  "products  of 
gestation"  are  classified  as  "stillbirths",  the 
mnnber  of  such  losses  is  now  about  ecpiai  to  the 
loss  through  death  during  the  first  year  of 
life.  Even  this  is  an  understatement  of  the 
total  loss,  as  most  spontaneous  aboi-tions.,  as 
well  as  most  induced  abortions,  escape  report. 

The  loss  of  6  lives  out  of  every  1,000  mater- 
nity cases  in  the  United  States  should  com- 
mand earnest  attention.  It  lias  been  shown  by 
a  special  study  in  Boston  that  these  losses  are 
largely  concentrated  among  women  with  com- 
plications before  chil(ll)irtii.  For  tliem  the  ri.sk 
of  pregnancy  appears  to  be  six  times  as  great 
as  in  the  case  of  i)regnancies  without  such  com- 
plications." This  points  to  the  possi])ility  of 
great  improvement  in  maternal  health  through 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  complicating  con- 
ditions, chiefly  conditions  of  the  kidneys,  and 
the  avoidance  of  pregnancy  in  cases  where 
health  hazards  are  likely  to  develop. 

Advances  in  Child  Health 

Tiiere  have  Iteen  great  advances  in  the  whole 
field  of  child  health  during  the  last  50  years, 
chiefly  through  conti-ol  of  conununicalile  dis- 
eases, but  more  recenth'  in  nutrition  and  in 
other  aspects  of  general  health.'"    The  control 

^Stouman.  K..  Tho  TVrilous  ThrpshoM  of  Life,  Leaf/ur  of 
Nationx,  Quarterly  Bulletin  of  the  Health  Organisation, 
3:.5:il-612    (December  19;j4). 

"The  Hazards  of  Cumplicatioiis  in  Prennani-y.  StaliKtical 
Bulletin.  Metroiiolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.  (September  1932 1,  6. 

'°  See  sec.  4  below. 


of  diphtheria  shows  the  most  striking  results, 
due  to  the  discovery  of  antitoxin,  and  methods 
of  immunization  by  toxin-antitoxin  or  toxoid. 
The  annual  ileath  rate  foi-  this  disease  has 
dro]>ped  from  43.3  per  100,000  population  in 
1900  to  3.3  in  1934.  It  ai)pears  in  the  latter 
year  in  third  place  among  the  common  diseases 
of  childhood  as  a  cause  of  death,  below  whoop- 
ing cough  and  measles.  Each  of  these  latter 
diseases,  however,  still  afflicts  more  than  a  mil- 
lion children  and  causes  from  4,000  to  8,000 
deaths  in  the  United  States  ea<'li  year  (.see 
table  4).  The  number  of  deaths  from  whoop- 
ing cough  and  measles  has  aLso  decreased 
greatly.  Between  1909  and  1933  the  death  rate 
for  measles  decreased  from  9.6  to  2.2  per  1,000, 
though  in  1934  it  rose  to  5.5.  No  comparable 
evidence  is  available  as  to  whether  the  number 
of  cases  of  measles  has  diminished,  if  at  all, 
during  the  same  period.  Whooping  cough  here 
ap])ears  as  the  most  serious  of  the  diseases  of 
childhood.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
the  frequencies  of  contagious  diseases  vary 
greatly  from  year  to  year. 

Table  4. — Deaths  and  estimated  x umber  of  cases  of 
certain  common  dixcases  of  childhood.  Vnitcd  States, 
I9SJ, ' 


Whooping  cough 

Measles ., 

Diphtheria 

Scarlet  fever 

Mumps 

Chickenpox 


Estimated 
cases 


1.. 500. 000 
1.800,000 
46.000 
300.000 
1,440,000 
1,000,000 


Deaths 


7.518 
6,986 
4,159 
2,624 


'  For  case-rate  estimates,  see  Sydenstricker,  Edgar,  and  Wheeler, 
Ralph  E.,  Whooping  Cough  in  Surveyed  Communities.  American 
Journal  of  PiMic  Iltalth,  2i;:  .M2  (June  193IJ).  Also  Cdllins,  Schvyn  D., 
.\ge  Incidence  of  the  Common  Communicable  l)ise;ises  of  Children, 
Public  Health  Reports,  44:  7a'i-826  (April  6,  1«29).  Public  Health  in  New 
York  Stale,  State  of  New  York,  Department  of  Health  (1932),  404. 

.Some  Outstanding  Achievements  and  Problems 
in  the  Control  of  Disease 

Malaria. — Progress  in  the  control  of  tuber- 
culosis and  typhoid  fever  has  made  [lossible  the 
greatest  gaiiis  yet  achieved  in  the  saving  of 
adult  life,  although  much  remains  to  be  done 
about  both  diseases.  Less  has  been  accom- 
plisiied  as  yet  toward  the  control  of  malaria, 
which  is  one  of  the  major  debilitating  diseases 
in  this  country.  Although  its  fatality  rate  is 
low,  it  is  now  comparable  to  typhoid  fever  as 
a  cause  of  death  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
confined  largely  to  certain  areas  in  the  South- 
ern States,  although  it  may  appear  .sporadically 
elsewhere.  In  1932,  when  the  prevalence  of 
malaria  was  at  a  low  ebb,  the  number  of  cases 
was  estimated  at  one  and  a  half  million.  In 
1934  its  prevalence  was  higher  than  it  had  been 
for  years;  estimates  of  cases  ran  as  high  as 
five  and  six  millions,  but  the  figure  presented 
here  is  2,7t)(),0()0  cases.     (See  table  5.) 

Tuberculo.ns. — Tubei-cidosis  is  still  a  major 
cause  of  death,  although  the  control  of  milk 
supply,    improved    care    of    patients,    public 
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Tabi^  f). — Draths  atid  estimated  number  of  cases  of 
tiil)erciilosis,  malaria,  and  typhoid  fever  in  the 
United  States,  1S31, 


Disease 

Deaths 

Estimated 
cases' 

Tuberculosis 

Malaria 

71.609 
4.520 
4,237 

644,000 
2,  TOO,  OOO 

Typhoid  and  paratyphoid  fever 

42,000 

1  Basis  for  estimates  supplied  by  L.  L.  "Williams,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service. 

health  education,  and  general  rise  in  level  of 
living  has  reduced  its  annual  toll  per  100.000 
population  from  201  deatlis  in  1900  to  57  deaths 
in  1931.  In  view  of  tlie  fact  that  tliere  is  a 
higli  incidence  of  tuberculosis  among  young 
adults,  reduction  of  that  disease  means  an 
enormous  saving  of  years  of  human  life.  In 
the  white  population,  for  which  tuberculosis 
death  rates  are  much  lower  than  for  the  col- 
ored population,  this  disease  in  1930  still  cut 
about  1  j'ear  from  the  expectation  of  life  of 
each  child  at  birth."  The  reduction  in  tuber- 
culosis death  rates  at  specific  ages  for  white 
and  colored  males  and  females  is  shown  in 
figure  8.  It  will  be  noted  that  a  distinct  peak 
appears  at  about  20  years  of  age  in  the  gi'aphs 
for  females,  both  white  and  colored,  and  for 
colored  males.  Etfective  attack,  therefore,  is 
especially  directed  toward  conditions  affecting 
susceptibility  to  the  disease  in  the  late  'teens 
and  early  twenties. 

The  respiratory  diseases. — Pneumonia  and 
influenza  together  constituted  the  third  most 
important  cause  of  death  in  the  United  States 
in  1931—122.441  deaths,  or  96.9  per  100,000 
population.  Slightly  more  than  100.000  of 
these  deaths  were  from  pneumonia.  On  this 
basis  (with  an  average  fatality  rate  of  about 
20  percent)  it  can  be  estimated  that  there  wei'e 
500.000  cases  of  pneumonia  in  the  United  States 
in  1934.^2 

The  minor  respiratory  diseases  bulk  very 
large  in  morbidity  rates.  Recent  studies  of  the 
prevalence  of  the  common  cold  suggest  that 
each  individual  has  on  the  average  three  and 
one-third  colds  a  year."  Some  lucky  ones  get 
through  a  season  with  none  at  all,  while  others 
suffer  rejjeated  attacks.  With  a  total  popula- 
tion of  128,000.000  this  means  the  staggering 
total  of  425,000,000  colds  a  year;  a  vivid  pic- 
ture of  the  amount  of  discomfort  and  minor 
disability  that  this  ailment  causes.  A  small 
proportion,  perhaps  one-tenth,  of  these  cases 
involve  actual  absence  from  work  or  school. 
The  common  cold  is  more  sinister  than  is 
ordinarily  assumed,  since  it  may  result  in 
])neumonia.    There  is  much  interest  at  present 

"  For  comparisons  si^e  Duliliu.  Louis  I.,  and  Lotka.  Alfred 
J.,  Length  of  Life  (1936),  1127-128. 

^  Green.  Howard  W.,  and  Moorehouse,  George  W..  "Cor. 
rected  Fatality  Rates  in  Public  Health  rractice",  Public 
Health  Reports.  45;  169-177  (January  24,  1930). 

"Collins,  Selwyn  1).,  and  Gover,  Mary,  "Incidence  and 
Clinical  Syn>ptoin.s  of  Minor  Respiratory  .\ttacks  with  Special 
Reference  to  Variation  with  Age,  Sex,  and  Season".  Public 
Health   Revorts,   48:   1155-1178    (September   -'2,    1933). 


in  research  on  the  respiratory  diseases,  many 
of  which  result  from  virus  infections.  Some 
scientific  exjjeriments  already  in  progress 
afford  hope  that  considerable  advance  maj'  be 
made  without  too  much  delay. 

Syphilis. — -Syphilis  is  coming  to  be  recog- 
nized as  a  major  problem  in  the  public  health 
field.  This  dread  disease  shows,  in  a  series  of 
surveys  covering  communities  with  a  total  of 
29,000.000  poi^ulation,  4.3  cases  actually  under 
treatment  per  1,000  persons.^*  This  indicates 
the  i)robable  presence  in  this  country  of  some 
5.0tX),000  people,  either  being  treated  or  in 
need  of  being  treated  for  syphilis.  Though 
the  disease  does  not  figure  largely  in  the  death 
rates,  it  is  a  factor  in  many  deaths  attributed 
to  other  causes.  The  problem  is  one  of  control 
over  sources  of  infection  and  of  requiring 
treatment  of  all  those  infected.  Methods  of 
public-health  control  developed  in  Sweden  and 
Denmark  have  produced  great  reductions  in 
this  disease.  Trends  in  the  number  of  known 
cases  in  several  Scandinavian  cities  are  shown 
in  figure  9.  (The  apparent  peak  in  1920  may 
be  due.  to  the  new  registration  of  old  cases  at 
that  time.)  The  introduction  of  .similar  meas- 
ures in  this  countiy  would  undoubtedly  pro- 
duce similar  results.     Tlie  control  and  eradi- 
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Figure  8. — Trends  iu  age  incidence  of  mortality  from  tuberculosis  by 
sex  and  color.     From  The  MoTtatity  jrom  Tuberculosis. 

"  Usilton,  Lida  J..  "Trend  r,f  Syphilis  and  Gonorrhea  in 
the  United  States  based  c-n  Treated  Cases".  Reprint  No.  51 
from  Venereal  Disease  Information,  16:15   (May  1935). 
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f-ation  of  syphilis  is  not  a  question  of  medical 
knowiodge  hut  simply  one  of"  puhlic  willingness 
to  hriiig  ah(jiU  legislation  which  will  make 
tliis  knowledge  effective. 

The  degenerative  diseased. — The  most  baf- 
fling problems  in  medicine  today  relate  to  can- 
cer and  the  degenerative  diseases.  Human  life, 
uidess  envied  voluntarily,  must  end  through  ac- 
cident or  disease.  A  better  imderstanding  of 
physiology  and  conditions  affecting  the  strut-- 
ture  and  functioning  of  various  bodily  organs 
may  increase  the  si)an  of  life  considerably,  but 
it  cannot  obviate  the  expectation  of  an  even- 
tual breakdown  in  some  organic  systems  in  the 
years  preceding  death.  In  many  cases  the  im- 
pairment of  vital  organs  results  from  infec- 
tions, and  the  control  of  such  infections  nuiy 
prevent  or  delay  the  illness  that  would  other- 
wise result. 

The  situation  with  regard  to  heart  dis- 
eases illustrates  this  possibility.  Although  this 
group  of  diseases  is  now  the  leading  cause 
of  death,  there  has  been  very  appreciable  lower- 
ing of  the  death  rate  from  heart  disease  among 
young  adults. ^^  This  has  been  brought  about 
chiefly  through  decreasing  deaths  from  valvu- 
lar heart  diseases  by  reduction  in  rheunuitic 

SYPHILIS    IN    STOCKHOLM,   OSLO    AND 

COPENHAGEN 
NUMBER    OF    NEW    CASES    IN    10,000 
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Figure  9.— Decline  in  syphilis  in  Stockholm,  Oslo,  and  Copenhagen, 
1914-24.  From  Rietz.  "Prevention  of  Venereal  Disease  in  Sweden", 
American  Journal  of  Public  llcallh,  vol.  XXXVI  (April  1936). 


and  otiier  types  of  infection  all'ecting  the  heart. 
The  control  of  .sy])hilis  ati'ords  one  iiniwrtant 
avenue  of  further  progress  in  this  field. 

Industrial  Hygiene  and  Control  of  Accidents 

In  the  last  20  years  considerable  progress 
lias  been  made  in  the  fiekl  of  industrial  hy- 
giene; benefits  in  many  cases  have  accrued,  not 
only  to  employees,  but  also  to  their  families 
and  the  communities  where  they  live.  The 
possibilities  of  siicli  developments,  lu-wever, 
are  by  no  means  exhausted,  and  still  all'ict  only 
a  small  minority  of  the  industrial  population.'*' 
This  will  probabl}'  continue  to  be  true  until 
there  is  more  general  understanding  of  the 
fact  that  the  largest  dividends  from  proper 
industrial  medical  .service  are  realized  by  em- 
ployers. Safeguarding  employees  from  ac- 
cident and  sickness  has  an  economic  as  well  as 
a  humanitarian  motive.  A  recent  estimate  of 
possible  savings  to  employers  from  accident- 
and  sickness-prevention  campaigns  sets  an  an- 
luud  figure  of  $8,G()0  per  1,000  emi)loyees  from 
reduction  in  accidents  and  $4,000  per  1,000  em- 
])loyees  from  a  decrease  in  the  sickness  time- 
lost  rate.  These  figures  were  computed  for 
industries  in  which  there  were  no  extraordi- 
nary occupational  hazards,'"  Great  progress 
in  decreasing  accidents  of  all  kinds  has  been 
made  as  a  result  of  workmen's  compensation 
law's.^* 

Much  has  already  been  accomplished  through 
safety  devices,  designing  of  machinery  and 
tools^  educational  canii)aigns.  reorganization 
of  plants,  and  so  on.  Some  methods  are  de- 
signed to  eliminate  unnecessary  hazards,  others 
to  protect  the  worker  from  hazards  that  can- 
not be  eliminated.  An  exami)le  of  the  first 
type  is  the  ])rovision  for  rock-dusting  of  gas- 
eous coal  mines  to  i)revent  explosions  and  mass 
accidents  in  uii])rotccted  mines;  an  example  of 
the  second  is  the  iXMjiiireiiieiit  that  workers  ex- 
posed to  flying  i)articles  wear  ;^lasses.  Exam- 
inations that  test  the  susceptibility  of  individ- 
ual employees  to  certain  poisons  and  other 
hazards  to  health  are  also  important.  Another 
method  is  the  identification  and  elimination  of 
employees  who  are  ])roiie  to  accident.  The 
chief  industrial  hazards,  aside  from  ex])osure 
to  accidents,  are  the  inhalation  of  harmful 
dusts  of  various  kinds,  the  absorption  of  pow- 


'^  See  Duhlin.  Lonis  I.,  and  Armstrong.  Donald  B..  Favor- 
able Aspects  of  Heart  Disease,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Co..   Industrial   Department    (October   !).    1933). 

llS'.IOr— 3S 12 


'"A  study  of  plana  for  lipMlth  services  in  imlustrial  <'siab- 
llshments  was  made  hy  the  United  States  Bureau  of  L.'ilmr 
Statistics  in  lti"f!.  Whitney,  .\inee  I...  Jfculth  tiiifl  J\'r/-na- 
litin  Activitits  in  Industrial  Establishmints.  VJZn,  II.  S.  Bureau 
of  Lalior  Statistics.  Btdletin  No.  4.*.s  (llC'Ki.  suniiuarized  the 
plans  in  effect  in  leading  companies,  hut  did  not  pivc  any 
(•(.mprehensive  picture  of  the  scope  and  extent  of  such  plans. 
The  Comnrittee  on  thi'  Costs  of  .Medical  Care  made  studies  of 
the  health  services  given  in  the  Endicott-Johnson  Company 
:ind  in  two  or  three  coniinunilies  where  plants  with  industrial 
health  services  were  loiated.  hut  it  made  no  comprehensive 
stiidv  of  the  extent  and  scope  of  such  plans.  For  a  sum- 
mary of  their  flndinKS  on  this  suhjeet  sei'  Mrdirnl  fare  for 
the  'imrriran  Peoiitc.  Final  Report.  Cominitte.-  <.n  th.-  Costs 
of  Meilieal  Care.  I'ulilication  No.  I'S  (19321.  7!I-M3.  also  pub- 
lications n.  IS,  and  20. 

'•  Bi-unda(;e.  o;).  cit..  1158. 

>»  Sec  Woodbury,  Robert  M.,  Social  Insurance.  An  Economic 
Analysis   (1917). 
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erfnl  poisons,  and  excessive  heat,  cold,  or  hu- 
midity. Tlie  effects  of  these  conditions  have 
been  'studied  and  many  important  practical 
improvements  have  been  introduced.  But  im- 
portant advances  may  still  be  expected  from 
research  in  this  field."  Hazards  are  often  dis- 
covered only  after  the  adoption  of  new  proc- 
esses. With  greater  care,  and  cooperation  be- 
tween medical  and  production  departments,  the 
development  of  some  of  these  risks  could  be 
prevented. 

Public  accidents  take  an  enormous  toll  of 
life,  owing  to  the  rapid  increase  in  automobile 
traffic  and  the  increasing  speed  of  travel.  The 
primary  responsibility  rests  with  public  offi- 
cials in  charge  of  traffic  control  and  of  motor- 
vehicle  registration.  Tliere  is  need  for  further 
study  both  of  physical  conditions  affecting 
highway  accidents,  and  of  the  relative  impor- 
tance and  means  of  controlling  the  human  fac- 
tors involved,  such  as  fatigue,  drunkenness, 
eye-strain,  and  so  forth. 

Conclusion 

Insight  into  the  practical  2:)ossibility  of  the 
imiJrovement  of  health  in  the  United  States  of 
a  sort  that  would  be  reflected  in  increased  lon- 
gevity can  be  obtained  from  a  comparison  of 
death  rates  for  specific  diseases  in  this  country 
with  those  now  prevailing  in  New  Zealancl, 
where  public  health  activities  are  more  ad- 
vanced and  other  conditions  are  more  favor- 
able to  health.  The  expectation  of  life  in  New 
Zealand  in  1931  was  65.01:  for  males  and  67.88 
for  females — on  the  average  about  six  years  in 
excess  of  ours.  This  is  an  attainable  goal  for 
this  country,  provided  the  conditions  that  pro- 
duce it  can  be  equaled.  Between  1906  and  1910 
New  Zealand's  life  expectancy  was  a  little  over 
60  years,  approximately  the  same  as  that  of 
the  United  States  in  1930.'^  Some  of  the  out- 
standing possibilities  of  reduction  of  mortality 
in  this  country,  merely  through  the  more  effec- 
tive US2  of  methods  already  known  to  medical 
science,  are  suggested  by  noting  differences  in 
favor  of  New  Zealand  in  the  death  rates  for 
certain  groups  of  diseases.  Expectation  of  life 
at  birtli  is  also  significantly  higher  in  Denmark, 
Holland,  Norway,  and  Sweden  than  in  the 
white  population  of  the  United  States.  The 
technical  knowledge  for  further  progress  in 
health  and  longevity  is  already  waiting  to  be 
applied. 

3.  The  Prevalence  of  Common  Mental 
and  Physical  Handicaps 

We  turn  from  diseases  tliat  are  important 
causes  of  death  to  consider  handicaps  and  im- 
pairments that  lower  efficiency,  prove  a  life- 
long  thorn    in   the    flesh,   or,   in   the   case   of 

*®  See  Thompson.  Warren  S..  and  Whelpton.  P.  K.  PnpuJn- 
tion  Trends  in  the  United  States  (19.3.S).  258.  Also  Dublin 
and  Lotka,  Length  of  Life  (1936),  346,  354,  372-373. 


mental  deficiency  and  insanity,  entail  the  loss 
of  individual  freedom  and  tragic  social  con- 
sequences. It  is  usually  impossible  to  get  any 
reliable  evidence  as  to  whether  these  conditions 
are  increasing  or  decreasing  and  often  difficult 
to  estimate  their  actual  prevalence. 

The  Prevalence  of  Mental  Defects 

The  most  comprehensive  data  on  mental  de- 
fects are  those  for  drafted  men,  supplemented 
by  subsequent  mental  examinations  by  Army 
psychiatrists.  According  to  these  figures  the 
relative  frequencj-  of  mental  defect  may  be 
estimated  at  12  per  1.000  for  males  aged  18  to 
30.-"  Applying  this  percentage  to  the  total 
population,  there  appear  to  be  about  1,500.000 
mental  defectives  in  the  United  States.  Be- 
cause of  the  high  death  rates  characteristic  of 
the  mentallj^  deficient,  the  proportion  of  chil- 
dren who  are  so  handicapped  must  be  about  2 
percent.  A  small  proportion  only  of  the 
feeble-minded  are  institutionalized,  a  total  of 
about  100,000  persons.-^  Hereditary'  factors 
are  probably  the  main  cause  of  mental  defect, 
although  mental  deficiency  ratings  are  con- 
siderably influenced  by  environmental  condi- 
tions; but  some  cases  of  feeble-mindedness  are 
due  to  glandular  diseases,  birth  injuries,  and 
infections  which  involve  the  central  nervous 
system. -- 

The  Prevalence  of  Mental  Disease 

The  problems  of  mental  disease  are  in  many 
respects  more  poignant  and  baffling  than  those 
relating  to  mental  deficiency.  There  has  been 
a  large  increase  in  i-ecent  years  in  the  number 
of  persons  diagnosed  as  mentally  diseased. 
This  is  due  in  part  to  improved  facilities  and 
gi-eater  attention  to  the  needs  of  mental  pa- 
tients, and  in  part  to  the  lai-ger  proportion  of 
aged  people  in  the  population.  It  also  reflects 
the  difficulty  of  adjustment  to  urban  conditions 
of  persons  who  might  get  along  fairly  well  and 
be  accepted  merely  as  "a  little  queer"'  in  rural 
communities.  Much  insight  into  factors  affect- 
ing the  development  of  mental  disease  may  be 
gained  through  studying  variations  in  inci- 
dence among  different  groups  and  under  dif- 
ferent conditions,  for  example,  by  comparing 
rates  of  first  admission  to  hospitals  for  mental 

-""  For  a  compilation  of  the  Ai'my  data  on  this  subject  see 
Lorimer.  Frank,  and  Osborn,  Frederick,  Dynamics  of  Popula- 
tion   (19341,  148-150. 

"In  the  consideration  of  mental  deficiency  the  standard  for 
rejection  was  not  always  uniform,  although  generally  under- 
stood to  be  a  mentality  of  or  below  that  of  a  child  of  8 
.rears."  Neuropsj/ehintry  171  the  United  States,  The  Medical 
JDepartment  of  the  United  States  Army  in  the  World  War, 
X:  69. 

-^  The  United  States  census  of  1933  reported  76,292  mental 
defectives  in  State  institutions  for  mental  defectives  and 
epileptics  (Mental  Defectives  and  Epileptics  in  Institutions^ 
1033,  p.  16),  besides  some  12,000  reported  feeble-minded  per- 
sons in  almshouses  (the  latter  Bj;ure  is  for  1923,  as  later 
figures  on  almshouses  are  not  available).  In  State  hospitals 
for  mental  diseases  there  were  24.388  patients  diagnosed  as 
mentally  deficient  (Patients  m  Hospitals  for  Mental  Dis- 
ease, L<I3S.  p.  119).  This  gives  a  total  of  well  over  100,000 
mental  defectives  in  institutions,  or  0.81  per  1,000, 

^2  See  previous  chapter  for  references  and  more  extended 
discussion. 
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disease  amonw  those  born  within  any  state  or 
coiniiHinity  with  rates  for  in-nii<rrants  from 
other  areas  (see  ch.  III.  sec.  5.  "The  Social 
Effects  of  Mifrration").  Whether  or  not  there 
has  also  been  a  real  increase  in  the  tendency  to 
mental  disease  is  one  of  the  important  prob- 
lems ill  qualitative  population  study  to  which 
no  ilefinile  answer  can  he  <riveii  at  the  present 
lime. 

It  is.  ill  fact,  extremely  difficult  to  estimate 
the  number  of  the  mentally  ill  in  this  country 
at  the  present  time,  according  to  any  given 
criterion.  At  the  close  of  the  year  covered  by 
the  1!)33  report  on  patients  in  liospitals  for 
mental  diseases,  there  were  435,571  pereons  in 
State  institutions,  institutions  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  and  in  county,  city,  and  pri- 
vate hospitals.-^  This  gives  a  rate  for  mental 
illness  of  3.5  per  1,000  persons  of  all  ages. 
This  rate,  of  course,  reveals  the  prevalence  of 
mental  illness  only  so  far  as  provision  is  made 
for  the  care  of  mental  ilisease  and  only  so  far 
as  such  provision  is  accepted.  New  York  and 
Massachusetts,  which  have  tlie  best  jirovisions 
for  hospital  care  of  mental  patients,  had  a  rate 
of  4.4  patients  accepted  for  care  i)er  l.(J<)0  pop- 
ulation at  the  beginning  of  1933,  in  comparison 
with  tlie  average  for  the  countrv  at  that  time 
of  2.6  per  1,000.-' 

Some  light  is  thrown  on  the  ]irobabie  preva- 
lence of  mental  disease  in  the  general  poimla- 
tion  by  data  on  the  frequency  of  mental  disease 
among  men  drafted  during  the  World  War,  re- 
ported prior  to  their  transfer  to  France  or 
actual  participation  in  warfare.  It  must  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  array  exi:)erience  even 
in  this  country  involved  unusual  strain  and 
may  have  led  in  some  cases  to  the  aj)pearance 
of  mental  disorders  that  would  never  have  de- 
veloped or  would  have  ])assed  unnoticed  in  the 
men's  home  communities.  The  draft  data  re- 
lated to  men  from  21  to  30  years  of  age,  not  in- 
cluding any  who  were  actually  in  the  hospitals. 
In  Xew  York  State  the  number  rejected  by  local 
hoanls  for  "mental  alienation"'  (excluding  men- 
tal deficiency)  was  3.0  per  l.OOO  men  of  draft 
ages.-'^  An  additional  5  {X'r  1.0(10  men,  accepted 
by  the  local  boards  and  sent  to  camps,  were  di- 
agnosed in  camp  as  having  i)sychoneuroses,  as 
being  constitutionally  psychoi)athic  or  as  hav- 
ing psychoses.-"  Practically  all  these  cases 
were  recommended  for  discharge,  and  most  of 
these  reconnnendations  were  carried  out.  The 
rate  for  the  age  class  20  to  30  years  in  mental 

^"t'nitefl  States  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Patients  in  Hospitalu 
for  Mental  Di.irase,  l!iiJ,  p.  13.  This  rmmbcr  includes  41'..'!04 
persims  who  were  on  parolo  or  otherwise  absent  from  the 
Stale  hospit.ils   (p.  2). 

=*Thi'  difference  between  this  rate  (2.6|  and  that  given 
above  (3.1 1  represents  pntients  on  parole,  those  in  local  and 
private  hospitals  and  in  the  hospitals  of  the  Veterans'  .-id- 
ministration.  tiii;ether  with  the  increase  in  the  nnmber  of 
patients  during  the  year. 

^Defects  Found  in  Drafted  Men,  626  ff. 

^Keiiropnychintrti  in  the  Initrd  stales,  the  Medical  De- 
partment of  the  United  States  Army  in  the  World  War.  X. 
p.  203.  To  form  rates  the  numbers  diagnosed  by  the  psy- 
chiatrists are  divided  by  figures  for  total  strength'  furnished 
by  the  War  Department. 


hospitals  in  New  York  State  at  that  time  was 
2.5)  per  1.000.-'  Thus  there  were  about  2% 
cases  of  diagnosed  mental  illness  outside  the 
hospitals  for  each  person  of  this  age  group  in 
the  hospitals.  A  similar  computation  for 
Massachusetts  indicates  about  2Y2  times  as 
many  jiersoiis  aged  20-30  years  outside  of  hos- 
pitals in  tliat  State  who  were  diagnosed  as 
l)sychopathic  under  Army  conditions  as  there 
were  j)ersons  of  this  age  grcnip  in  mental  iios])i- 
tals  in  that  State  per  1,000  persons  of  the  same 
age.  These  figures  agree  tolerably  well,  indi- 
cating a  total  frequencT  of  about  10  cases  of 
mental  disturbance  per' 1.000  voung  adults  in 
their  twenties.  Still  others  (6.8  per  1,000  re- 
cruits) were  diagnose<l  by  the  Army  psychia- 
trists as  showing  milder  types  of  mental  defect, 
such  as  neurose-s,  hysteria,  and  neurasthenia. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  hospital  jn-ovisions 
are  unusually  adecpiate  in  these  States,  the 
number  of  the  mentally  ill  in  the  United  States 
must  be  three  or  four  times  the  number  of 
mental  i)atients.  This  would  indicate  a  total  of 
IY2  to  2  million  pei-sons  for  the  whole  country. 
Aside  from  the  sufi'ering  and  costs  resulting 
from  mental  disorder  among  ))ersons  not  in 
hosjjitals.  the  fact  that  more  hospital  beds  are 
occupied  by  mental  patients  than  by  all  other 
l)atients  combined  reveals  the  enormous  per- 
sonal and.  public  problems  raised  by  these  dis- 
orders. A  great  body  of  knowledge  is  being 
accumulated  relating  to  conditions  aifecting 
mental  disease,  but  the  main  causal  factors  in 
most  cases  are  still  obscure.  This  situation 
clearly  presents  a  challenge  of  the  first  order 
to  modern  science.  National  interest  demands 
that  every  promising  lead  for  research  in  this 
field  be  explored  as  rapidly  and  completely  as 
possible. 

The  Blind 

Acccncling  to  the  census  of  1930,  there  were 
G5.000  blind  persons  (including  nearly  2,000 
blind  deaf-mutes),  in  a  total  population  of 
123.000,000,  a  rate  of  52.8  per  100.000.  Ex- 
jHTts  agree,  however,  that  the  census  enumer- 
ation of  the  blind  tends  to  understate  the  true 
number,  because  of  the  difficulties  in  locating 
all  persons  who  belong  in  this  category.  The 
ap]ilication  of  the  definition  of  blindness  by 
untrained  census  takers  to  borderline  cases 
leads  to  uncertainties  in  enumeration.^'  A 
method  of  setting  up  and  maintaining  a  reg- 
ister of  the  blind  has  been  tried  in  a  nnmber 
of  States.  Ill  connection  with  the  census  of 
1930,  a  special  check  was  made  in  two  areas  to 
detei-mine  the  ade(|uacy  of  these  registers  and 
to  furnish  a  basis  for  an  estimate  of  the  true 
prevalence   of   blindness.     The   results   of  the 

^  Ogbnrn.  William-  F..  and  Winston,  Ellen,  The  Frequency 
and  I'robaliillty  of  Insanity,  American  Journal  of  Sonnlogti, 
34:  H22  .S31    (March   1920). 

=3  The  instruction  in  1030  was  "Include  as  hlind  any  person 
who  cannot  see  well  eniiui.'h  to  n-ad.  even  with  the  aid  of 
glasses."  The  Blind  and  Deaf  Mutes  in  the  United  States 
1930,  p.  2. 
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tests  indicated  that  the  rate  of  blindness  was 
as  high  as  92  per  100,000.=^  This  is  consid- 
erably in  excess  of  the  census  figure ;  it  agrees 
closelj'  with  the  results  of  an  unpublished 
study  made  by  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  in  which  the  blind  in  17  States  with 
approximately  half  of  the  population  of  the 
country  were  estimated  at  56.566,  at  which 
rate  the  blind  in  the  whole  country  would 
number  114.000.  =■» 

About  three-fourths  of  all  blincbiess  is  caused 
by  disease,  one-fourth  by  external  causes. 
Of  the  diseases,  cataract,  glaucoma,  atrophy  of 
the  optic  nerve,  trachoma,  and  ophthalmia 
neonatorum  cause  the  largest  loss.  Some  of 
these  are  rapidly  being  brought  under  control; 
others  involve  hereditary  conditions,  of  which 
only  a  part  can  be  remedied  by  known  medical 
or  surgical  methods.  In  this,  as  in  many  other 
health  fields,  progress  can  be  most  rapid  in 
combating  infectious  diseases  or  other  environ- 
mental factors.  Industrial  accidents  are  the 
most  important  in  the  latter  category. 

Although  blindness  handicaps  a  considerable 
number  of  children,  total  blindness  is  in  the 
main  an  affliction  of  the  aged.  (See  table  6.) 
The  number  of  persons  with  seriously  defective 
vision  is,  of  course,  far  greater  than  that  of 
the  totally  blind.  Their  needs,  although  less 
acute,  are  far  more  extensive. 

Impaired  Hearing 

The  census  of  1930  revealed  a  total  of  59,000 
deaf-mutes  (including  1.942  who  were  both 
blind  and  deaf-mute).  An  estimate  by  the 
Committee  on  Handicapped  Children  of  the 
White  House  Conference  places  the  number  of 
children  under  20  years  of  age  with  impaired 
hearing  at  2  million.^^  This  figure  includes,  of 
course,  all  degrees  of  impaired  hearing;  of  the 
total,  17,000  are  described  as  entirely  "deaf." 
The  committee  estimated  further  that,  on  the 
basis  of  gi'oup  tests  for  school  children  and  for 
drafted  men,  10  million  jjersons  in  the  United 
States  suffer  from  impaired  hearing  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  "seriously  interfere  with  their  edu- 
cational and  vocational  progress,  and  with 
proper  social  adaptation." 

The  Crippled 

The  number  of  crippled  children  under  IS  is 
estimated  to  be  300.000.  one-third  of  whom 
need  special  education.^-     The  estimated  total 

=»  McKay.  Evelyn  C,  Problems  in  Determining  the  Extent 
of  Blindness.  Journal  of  the  American  Statistical  Associa- 
tion.  27:47-52.     Proceedings    (Marfh   1932). 

''The  Handicapped  Child.  Uepurt  of  the  Committee  on 
Physically  and  Mentally  Handicapped.  While  House  Confer- 
ence on   Child   Health  .iiid    Protection    (19:J3».   46-47. 

"  T^e  Handicaitped  Child.  4. 

»=The  estimate  Kiven  by  the  Committee  on  Handicapped 
Children  is  made  by  using  a  standard  ratio,  based  on  a  num- 
ber of  local  surveys,  of  2..")  crippled  cbildreii  per  1  oon 
population  of  all  ages.  (Iiid.,  132—133).  An  alternative 
ratio  of  3  per  1,000  gives  368,325  crippled  children  (pp.  133- 
134,  145). 


Table  6. — Number  of  blind  in  the  United  States, 
distributed  by  aye 


Age  groups 

Estimated 
number  i 

Estimated 
rate  per 
100,000 
persons 

Total 

114,000 

92.1 

Under  5 

912 
2,052 
3,306 
3,648 
3,534 
18,012 
32,  034 
50,  502 

8  1 

5  to   9 

10  to  14 

27  5 

15  to  19 

31  6 

20  to  24  . 

32  5 

25  to  44 

49.8 

45to&4 

149.5 

761.3 

1  The  total  in  1930,  114,000,  as  estimated  in  The  Handicapped  Child, 
p.  47,  is  distributed  by  age  in  the  same  proportions  as  the  number  of 
blind  enumerated  in  the  Census  of  1930.  The  percentage  distribution 
by  age  is:  Under  5,  0.8;  5-9,  1.8;  10-14,  2.9;  15-19,  3.2;  20-24,  3.1;  25-44, 15.8 
45-64,  28.1;  65  and  over,  44.3. 


number  of  crippled  persons  of  all  ages  is  700,- 
OOO.''^  Adult  cripples  who  were  not  crippled 
during  childhood  ai-e  in  large  part  survivors 
of  industrial  accidents  and  war  injuries.  Ac- 
cording to  the  standard  million  accident  table, 
for  every  932  fatal  industrial  accidents  there 
are  some  1,305  dismemberments  involving  more 
or  less  serious  crippling.^*  On  the  basis  of 
22,500  fatal  industrial  accidents  a  year  (esti- 
mate for  1918),  Rubinow  estimated  that  ap- 
proximately 28,000  cases  of  dismemberments 
involving  more  or  less  crippling  were  being 
added  each  year  to  the  adult  population.  More 
recently  the  number  of  fatal  industrial  acci- 
dents has  been  reduced  to  about  16,500  each 
vear.^° 


Defects  and  Diseases  Among  Drafted  Men 

The  Army  draft  data  supplv  the  most  com 
IDrehensive  information  regarding  the  preva- 
lence of  diseases  and  defects  among  young  men 
at  the  period  of  maximum  physical  vigor. 
(See  table  7.)  The  conditions  of  the  Array 
medical  examinations  were  far  from  ideal  for 
scientific  purposes.  However,  the  tabulation 
of  these  results  gives  some  insight  into  the 
prevalence  of  handicaps  of  various  sorts  that 
afflict  the  young  men  of  this  Nation,  at  the 
ages  when'they  are  beginning  their  life  work 
and  undertaking  family  responsibilities. 

"The  estimate  of  700,000  i.s  secured  by  applying  to  the 
United  States  population  the  ratios  of  crippleil  to  tutal  popu- 
lation found  in  Massachusetts  in  1005.  The  definition  of 
crippled  comprised  the  "lame,  maimed,  and  deformed — the 
word  maimed  including  the  loss  of  an  e.ve  and  other  minor 
defects"  {Ibid.,  127).  An  alternative  method  is  to  apply  to 
the  estimate  of  crippled  children  (300.000  under  ISi  the 
ratio  of  adult  to  child  cripples  found  for  Birmingham  (1.001 
adult  to  728  child  cripples  under  16.  or  an  (■stimated  961 
adults  to  768  child  cripples  under  IS).  This  yields  an  esti- 
mated total  of  687.000  cripples  for  all  ages.  If  thp  larger 
figure  of  368.000  child  cripples  under  18  is  used,  the  cripples 
of  all  ages  are  estimated  at  830.000.  Rubinow.  I.  M..  "A 
Statistical  Consideration  of  the  Number  of  Men  Crippled 
in  the  War  and  Disabled  in  Industry".  American  Journal  of 
Care  for  Cripples,  6:  84-98   (March  1918). 

"  Exclusive  of  eve  cases  and  minor  losses,  e.  g.,  one  phalanx. 
Ibid.  ,       ^ 

■-■  Letter  from  B,  L,  Forney,  National  Safety  Council,  dated 
May  23,  1936. 
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Tabi-k  7. — Prevalence  of  dixeascK  and  defects  among 
drafted  men,  21  to  SO  years  of  aye  inclusive,  1917-18, 

United  Stales  Armi/ 

Rate  per 
tiXXi  men  ' 

,,        Tuberculosis   (total) V''^'^^ 

Tuborculosis    ( iiulmonary,  plus  suspected)—  ,^2.01. 

Total  vi'iiorcal  iliscascs s''*5'*^ 

Svphllis 10.  4i 


'1.50 

'  44.  72 

.31 

.54 

5.53 

.27 

.09 

3.14 

4.35 

1.80 

2.  .">."> 
5.15 
22 
!S9 
.54 
.12 
.23 


i-pi 
Chancroid 

Gonococcus   infection 

Alcoholism 

Drun  addiction 

Curvature  of  the  spine 

Dialicli's  nicllitus 

IVllagra 

( loiter,    exophthalmic 

(loiter,  simple 

Obesity ^ 

Combined     paralyses,     hemiplegia,     apoplexy. 

facial  paralysis,  paraplegia,  monoplegia 

Kpilei)sy 

Chorea 

Total,  neurasthenia  and  neurosis,  hysteria — 

Neurasthenia 

Neurosis 

Hysteria 

.Speech    defective 1"^ 

Total,  deaf  and  dumb,  invite;  deaf,  defective 

hearing ''■  *^ 

l)i>af  and  dumb  mute l-OO 

Deafness ^-  — 

Defective    hearing ^   5.47 

Mental   aeli<iency , J~"  ?, 

Mental  alienation.  :ill  types . Z^^" 

Constitutional  psychopathic  status ,^-*^ 

Diinentia    praecox 2^'^ 

I's.vcliasthenia  and  ps.vehoneurosis ^^-^^ 

Psychosis,    manic-depressive — , 0.18 

General  paralysis  of  the  insane '<>.  08 

Other...—- ^11-t 

Toliil  eye  defects 40.74 

Myopia 2.85 

Defective  vision  (cause  not  stated),  astig- 
matism, hyperopia .30.07 

Trachoma 1-  37 

Amblyopia 1-  "^ 

Eye.  enucleation  of,  blindness  in  one  or 

both   eyes ">■  §i 

Otitis  media,  perforated  eardrum 8.  .57 

Deviation   of   nasal   septum,   hypertrophy   of 

the  turbinates -28 

Sinusitis •  5"- 

Tonsillitis.    hypertrophic 23.  09 

Endocarditis,  valvular  diseases  of  the  heart, 

etc "  26. 26 

Cardiac  hypertrophy,  cardiac  dilation 4.  65 

Mvocarditis.  myocardial  insufficiency ^      -72 

.\11  organic  diseases  of  the  heart '"^'^'It 

Arterioclerosis  and  hypertension .37 

Cardiac   arrhythmias 1.80 

Tachycardia 4.4.-) 

Total,  hemorrhoids,  varicocele,  and  varicose 
veins 8-  ^9 

3.25 

4.14 

.73 

2.  45 


Hemorrhoids — 

Varicocele 

Varicose  veins. 

Bronchitis 

Asthma. 


13.  .")4 


Defective    and    deficient    teeth,    with    dental 

caries 

Total,   hernia,   and   enlargement   of   inguinal 

HeriJa"!!-! 20.  83 

Enlargement  of  inguinal  rings ii 

Nephritis •  -*^ 


'Ratios  unless  otherwise  specified,  are  total  defects  found 
by  locil  boards  and  at  camps,  both  amons  lejeited  and  ac- 
cepted men. 

=  Total   rejections  by  local  boards  and  at   camps. 

^  Defects   in   second   million   men. 
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Hydrocele 1- 14 

Fracture,   malunion   of   upper  and   lower  ex- 
tremity, shortening  of  lower  extremity 7.75 

Upper  extremity,  loss  of  whole  or  part  of 1.03 

Lower  extremity,  loss  of  whole  or  part  of 3. 19 

Total     arthritis    and    anliylosis,     bony    and 

(ibrous 9.06 

Arthritis ^ 2.  31 

Ankylo.sis.  bony  or  fibrous 6.  75 

Total,  deformities  and  defects  of  the  foot 128.72 

Hammer  toe  and  hallux  valgus ti.  79 

Flatfoot.  pes  planu.s 109.35 

I'ronated  foot <••  31 

Foot  detV.rmitv  not  specified,  pes  cavus_.  4.03 

Jl.'latarsalgia 2.  24 

Deformities  of  the  hand,  injury  or  infection.  7.50 

Deformities,  other 9-34 

Atrophy    of    muscle   of    upper   or    lower    ex- 
tremity   2. 59 

Total,  defective  physical  development,  under- 
weight  and   underheight 32.93 

Deficient  chest  measurement •  87 

Cnderweight 20.  50 

Underheight f  "1 

Anorchisni.  cryptorchism,  monorchism .—  3.  10 

Cleft  palate  and  harelip -53 

I'.ullet  or  other  recent  wounds _■  51 

Total,  mechanical  defects 215.43 

Source:  Compiled  from  Love.  Albert  C...  and  Daveniiorl, 
Charles  B.  Defects  Fouml  in  Dm  fled  Mm  United  States 
Surgeon  General's  Office)  (1U20I,  101-108.  See  also  pp  o.i-oS 
for  discussion  of  the  bases  used  to  derive  ratios  of  delects. 


4.  Diet  and  Nutrition 

Nutrition  and  Health 

In  addition  to  the  obviously  crippled  and  de- 
fective, a  considerable  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation suffei-s  from  ill  health  and  lowered 
energy  and  vitality  due  to  improper  nutri- 
tion. No  single  satisfactory  index  of  phys- 
ical well-being  has  been  develoiied;  no  one 
criterion  for  judging  a  person's  physical  con- 
dition is  universally  applicable.  Weight,  color, 
endurance,  poise,  and  sense  of  well-being  all 
give  evidence,  but  except  for  weight  these  are 
difficult  to  measure.  The  weight-height  rela- 
tionship and  the  adequacy  of  diets  have  been 
used  frequently  and  are  still  probably  the  most 
satisfactory  indices  available. 

The  relation  of  height  to  weight  has  for  a 
long  time  been  used  as  a  criterion  for  the  selec- 
tion of  jiolicyholders  by  life  insurance  com- 
panies. Their  experience  shows  that  before 
the  age  of  30,  underweight  of  10  percent  or 
more  is  associated  with  higher  than  average 
mortality,  especially  from  tuberculosis.  After 
30,  overweight  of  10  to  20  percent  or  more  is 
associated  with  excess  mortality,  especially 
from  heart  disease,  diabetes,  and  cancer,  while 
underweight  is  associated  with  lower  than 
average  mortality. 

The  use  of  these  relationships  as  general  in- 
dices of  health  is  ])ra(tically  impossible,  since 
compreliensive  information  concerning  the 
prevalence  of  underweight  and  overweight  in 
the  entire  population  is  not  available.  There 
is  ample  evidence  that  average  weight  in- 
creases with  age.  This  suggests  that  an  in- 
creasing proportion  of  the  jiopulation  over  30 
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is  tending  away  from  the  most  desirable  rela- 
tion between  weight  and  height.  But  there  are 
no  data  showing  wliether  this  increase  in  aver- 
age weiglit  is  sufficient  to  impair  the  health  of 
an  appreciable  proportion  of  the  population. 
Nevertheless,  the  weight-height  relationship 
has  value  for  each  individual  as  a  measure  of 
his  phj-sical  condition,  quite  apart  from  its 
value  in  the  statistical  appraisal  of  the  entire 
population.^" 

There  is  ample  proof  that  physical  well-be- 
ing is  profoundly  affected  by  diet.  Experi- 
mental biology  has  shown  that  <m  animal's  life 
processes  may  be  disrupted  by  the  omission 
from  its  food  of  any  one  of  a  number  of  food 
substances.  In  addition  to  the  discovery  of  the 
influence  of  the  various  food  elements  upon 
amount  and  rate  of  growth,  it  has  been  dem- 
onstrated that  conditions  previously  consid- 
ered "normal"  or  as  indicating  a  state  of  good 
health  may  be  markedly  improved  with  proper 
changes  in  diet.  At  the  present  time,  however, 
much  more  is  known  about  the  kind  of  nutri- 
ents that  should  be  included  in  the  diet  than 
about  the  exact  amount  of  each  essential  ele- 
ment required  for  the  best  possible  physical 
development. 

Numerous  studies  indicate  that  relationships 
between  nutrition  and  health  which  have  been 
observed  in  animals  also  hold  true  among 
humans.  Children  of  the  poorer  economic 
classes  grow  less  rapidly  and  reach  lower  max- 
imum height,  on  the  average,  than  children  in 
the  better  economic  classes.^'  Increases  in  the 
average  stature  of  college  students  and  of 
childi-en  of  immigrants  indicate  the  influence 
of  diet,  medical  attention,  rest,  and  other  en- 
vironmental conditions  subject  to  control. 

Effects  of  Malnutrition 

Gi'oss  diet  deficiencies  are  revealed  by  the 
prevalence  of  certain  diseases  such  as  pellagra, 
rickets,  scurvy,  and  beriberi.  The  last  two 
diseases  have  practically  disappeared  as  causes 
of  death  in  this  country,  although  they  were 
common  no  longer  than  a  generation  ago. 

Pellagra. — The  most  prevalent  of  the  diet 
dificiency  diseases  in  the  United  States  is 
pellagra,  which  caused  3.C02  deaths  in  1934 
This  disease  is  relatively  much  more  prevalent 
in  the  South,  particularly  the  Southeast,  than 
elsewhere,  and  is  associated  with  diet  defi- 
ciencies of  certain  groups  in  the  population. 
(See  fig.  10.)     In  some  of  these  States  a  much 

^The  weight-height  relationship  formerly  had  a  consider- 
able vogue  as  an  index  of  "nutrition"  in  children.  But 
studies  of  Dublin  and  Gebhart  and  others  showed  the  un- 
scientific nature  of  such  a  test  and  the  need  for  direct  obser- 
vation of  clinical  data  on  nutrition.  It  is  nevertheless 
probably  true  that  the  proportion  of  underwei;;ht  children, 
especially  those  more  than  10  percent  below  average  weight 
for  height,  who  are  undernouri.«hed  or  have  defects  is  larger 
than  the  proportion  among  children  who  are  of  normal  or 
average  weight  for  height. 

^  For  a  summary  of  this  evidence  see  McLester,  James  S. 
Nutrition  and  the  Future  of  Man,  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  104:  2144-21-17   (June  11)351. 


higher  rate  is  found  among  the  colored  than 
among  the  white  population.  The  mere  num- 
ber of  deaths  completely  understates  the  ex- 
tent of  ill  health  due  to  pellagra.  In  Missis- 
sippi, where  the  s\-stem  of  reporting  is  best, 
there  are  approximately  20  reported  cases  for 
every  death.^*  Even  this  figure  is  an  under- 
statement of  its  prevalence. 

Rickets. — Rickets,  a  deficiency  disease  of 
young  children,  especially  of  those  under  2 
years  of  age,  is  characterized  by  lack  of  proper 
bone  formation.  In  severe  cases  it  may  pro- 
duce knock-knees,  bowlegs,  scoliosis,  lordosis, 
and  defective  formation  of  teeth.  Although 
it  does  not  take  a  large  toll  in  deaths,  its 
effects  are  frequently  visible  throughout  the 
lifetime  of  the  individual  affected.  It  was  re- 
cently estimated  that  in  urban  areas  "at  least 
50  percent  of  the  child  population  under  2 
years  of  age"  have  rickets.^"  The  disease  is 
less  prevalent  in  rural  districts,  where  more 
sunshine  and  less  smoke  give  greater  protection 
against  rickets.  The  emphasis  in  recent  years 
on  proper  diet  for  infants  and  young  children 
has  undoubtedly  decreased  the  number  of  se- 
vere cases.  Rickets  shows  a  decided  decrease 
in  records  of  Chicago  infant  welfare  stations 
from  1926  to  1935. 

Other  results  of  malnutrition. — The  sharp 
ri,se  of  tuberculosis  in  Germany  during  the  war 
years  of  food  deprivation  is  evidence  of  the 
close  relationship  between  nutrition  and  this 
disease.  Anemia  among  children  is  also  as- 
cribed to  faulty  nutrition.  The  seriousness  of 
the  infectious  diseases  of  childhood  depends 
upon  the  state  of  health  of  those  attacked. 
Children  with  rickets  show  a  higher  incidence 
of  complications  and  a  higher  death  rate  than 
those  in  the  same  environment  without  rickets.*" 

The  importance  of  nutrition  in  certain  of 
these  conditions  is  shown  indirectly  by  tracing 
the  effect  of  an  extra  supply  of  milk  upon  the 
rate  of  growth  and  health  of  school  children. 
Orr  cites  the  experiment  of  giving  supplemen- 
tary milk  to  1.500  school  children  in  Scotland 
during  a  period  of  7  months.  The  rate  of 
growth  of  those  getting  the  extra  milk  was  20 
percent  greater  than  for  those  not  receiving 
this  addition  to  their  food  supply." 

Diet  deficiencies  resulting  in  obvious  diseases 
or  defects  are  serious  enough  in  their  social 
costs.  Perhaps  even  more  important,  in  view 
of  the  larger  number  of  persons  affected,  is  the 
lowered  vitality  caused  by  diets  that  are  not 
sufficiently  nutritious  to  promote  the  liest  pos- 
sible health.  Much  more  careful  research  is 
necessary  before  all  of  the  nutritional  require- 
ments of  human  beings  can  be  stated  with  a 
high  degree  of  precision,  but  it  is  instructive 

'^The  Kotiflahle  Diseases.  Prevalence  in  States  (1934). 
Supplement  No.  117  to  Public  Health  Reports,  p.  12. 

»Tonney,  Fred  O.,  "Vitamin  D  in  Child  Health",  American 
.Journal  of  Puilic  Health.  26:065-671,  e.sp.  668  (July  1936). 

"Orr,  John  B.,  Foog,  Health,  and  Income  (1936),  43. 

"  Ibid..   48. 
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Figure  10.— Mortality  rate  from  i]ellagra  (deaths  per  100,000  population),  by  States,  1M34. 


to  appraise  everyday  diets  witl\  reference  to 
some  of  the  more  signifieant  and  well-recog- 
nized dietary  factors. 

Studies  of  Adequacy  of  the  Diet 
of  American  Families 

Tlie  mitritive  value  of  the  diets  of  a  mindjer 
of  farm  families  is  shown  in  figure  11.  Al- 
tiiougii  the  number  of  cases  is  small,  the  main 
indications  are  borne  out  bj^  su])plementary 
data  on  family  expenditures.  Only  wlien  the 
average  aniiiial  jjcr-capita  expenditure  for  food 
amounts  to  more  tliaii  >;i()(>  do  as  manv  as  one- 


YEORLY 

PER  CAPITA 

MONEY  VALUE 

OF  FOOD 

UNDER   5j2 


$32  10  65 


NUMBER   0 
RECORDS 


93 


PERCENTAGE   DISTRIBUTION.  BY  GRADE  OF  DIET 
20 40 60 80_ 


65  TO  97  IS6 

97  TO  IJ9  157 


129  TO  161 
161  TO  193 
193  TO  226 


65 
24 


|A  DIETS     MEET   AVERAGE    MINIMUM    REQUIREMENTS   WITH    WIDE 
I  MARGIN    OF  SAFETY    IN    ALL  RESPECTS 


a'B' DIETS 
^H'C  DIETS 

FiGCEE  11.— Adequacy  of  lann  family  diets,  1917-32. 


MEET   AVERAGE    MINIMUM    REQUIREMENTS    IN    ALL 
RESPECTS  WITH    UNCERTAIN    MARGIN   OF  SAFETY 

FAIL    IN    ONE  OR    MORE    RESPECTS  TO   MEET  AVERAGE 
MINIMUM    REQUIREMENTS 


half  of  the  families  have  diets  that  meet  av- 
erage minimum  health  requirements  with  a 
sufficient  margin  of  safety.  The  significance 
of  these  data  l)ecoine  more  apparent  wjien  it  is 
realized  that  in  lO'ii)  the  gross  agricultural  in- 
come ])er  rural-fai-iii  inhabitant  throughout  the 
South  did  not  exceed  $;inO  except  in  a  very  few 
counties.  In  extensive  areas  it  was  less  tliaii 
$150.  The  average  yearly  per-capita  money 
value  of  the  food  consumed  by  a  majority  of 
the  farm  families  in  this  area  is  undoulitedly 
far  below  $100.  Moreover,  since  the  nutritive 
value  of  foods,  especially  of  the  fats,  minerals, 
and  vitamins,  maj-  be  greatly  reduced  in  the 
process  of  cooking,  tlie  diets  of  these  families 
are  often  more  deticient  than  the  per-capita 
value  of  food  indicates.  These  dietary  defi- 
ciencies may  be  reflected  in  listlessness,  lack  of 
energy,  and  low  morale. 

Even  less  is  known  al)out  the  adequacy  of  the 
diet  of  urban  families  than  of  farm  families. 
Tiiere  is  reason  for  believing,  however,  that  the 
diets  of  wage  earners  and  lower-salai'ied  cleri- 
cal workers  are  ])erhaps  more  deficient  nutri- 
tionally than  the  diets  for  farm  families.^^ 

The  provision  of  more  ade<iuate  diets 
throughout  the  po]iulation  de]iends  upon  a 
more  even  distribution  of  income.     It  is  pos- 

*- Stiebeling.  Hazel  K.,  "Nutritive  ^'aluo  of  Diets  of  Fami- 
lies of  Wage  Earners  ami  rierieal  Worl<ers  in  North  Atlantic 
Cities  1934-35",  Monlldii  Labor  Hei-ieu-  (.Tuly  193G).  4.;:  14- 
23. 
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sible,  however,  through  application  of  laiowl- 
edge  of  foods  and  nutrition  in  food  selection 
and  preparation,  for  low  income  groups  to  ob- 
tain better  diets  and  improve  their  nutrition 
and  health,  without  necessarily  mcreasing 
their  total  expense  for  food.  For  example, 
the  diets  of  low  income  groups  frequently  in- 
clude large  proportions  of  flour  and  cereals 
and  fats  and  fatty  foods,  but  are  deficient  in 
calcium,  iron,  and  vitamins  B  and  G.  Such 
families  coulcl  improve  the  nutritive  values  of 
their  diets  if.  at  the  expense  of  some  of  the 
foods  which  give  rather  small  returns  nutri- 
tionally for  the  expenditure,  they  would  in- 
crease their  consumption  of  milk,  potatoes,  and 
the  leafy,  green,  and  yellow  vegetables.  Such 
a  shift  in  consumption  habits  depends  on  a 
much  wider  dissemination  of  the  j)resent 
knowledge  of  nutrition,  as  well  as  on  more 
extensive  investigation  of  the  exact  amount  of 
the  essential  food  elements  necessary  for 
proper  nutrition.  Changes  in  this  direction 
would  produce  large  social  dividends,  by  in- 
creasing the  general  health  and  strength  of  the 
population.  It  would  incidentally  bring  about 
an  increased  demand  for  new  types  of  agricul- 
tural products.''^ 

5.  Variations  in  Health  Among 
American  Groups 

Large  variations  in  mortality  and  morbidity 
are  found  among  gi-oups  in  the  same  locality 
and  in  different  sections  of  the  country.  Geo- 
graphic variations  in  death  rates  and  the  prev- 
alence of  disease  should  not  be  regarded  as  in 
any  sense  permanent  or  unchangeable,  or  as 
arising  either  from  unalterable  climatic  factors 
or  fi-om  the  biological  heritage  of  the  persons 
concerned.  Such  variations,  as  well  as  those 
between  different  economic  and  occupational 
groups,  may  more  propeidy  be  ascribed  to  dif- 
ferences in  local  customs,  knowledge  of  health 
provisions,  and  ability  to  provide  for  adecjuate 
medical  facilities. 

For  diseases  where  morbidity  bears  little  or 
no  relation  to  mortality,  regional  comparisons 
are  limited  to  the  results  of  sampling  surveys. 
Information  of  this  sort  is  still  meager,  but  has 
been  extended  considerablv  in  recent  years. 
Studies  by  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  of  the  prevalence  of  such  illnesses  as 
pneumonia,  colds,  soi'e  throat,  and  bronchitis 
do  not  reveal  marked  differences  between  broad 
geographic  divisions. 

In  the  case  of  diseases  that  are  closely  related 
to  mortality,  such  as  tuberculosis,  malaria,  ty- 
phoid fever,  diphtheria,  and  others,  death 
statistics  afford  some  basis,  even  though  an 
imperfect  basis,  for  estimates  of  prevalence. 

*>  Spe  Waite,  Warren  C.  and  Black.  John  D..  "Nutrition 
and  Asriculniml  Policy".  AnnaU  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Political  awl  Social  Science,  188 :  218-229  (November 
1936). 


Geographic  Differentials 

Geographic  differentials  in  mortality  from 
all  causes  in  the  white  population  for  the  years 
1929-31  are  exhibited  in  figure  12.  Since 
State  populations  vary  considerably  by  sex  and 
age,  the  standardized  rates  give  a  fairer  idea 
of  their  relative  positions.  The  standardized 
rates  vary  from  7.6  in  South  Dakota  to  15.6 
in  New  Mexico.  The  eastern  seaboard  has 
mortality  rates  slightly  above  the  average, 
the  "West  Central  States  have  rates  consider- 
ably less  than  the  average.  The  four  States 
of  Colorado.  Nevada,  Arizona,  and  Xew  !Mex- 
ico  had  the  highest  mortality  rates  in  the  whole 
country,  although  the  other  States  in  the 
Mountain  and  far  "West  divisions  had  lower 
than  average  mortality  rates.  The  lowest  ap- 
parent rates  were  found  in  North  and  South 
Dakota.  In  some  cases  these  rates  may  be 
affected  by  incompleteness  of  registration. 

Geographic  differences  in  length  of  life  vary 
inversely  with  mortality  rates;  the  States  with 
lowest  mortality  have  the  longest  life  expect- 
ancies. The  latter  range  from  a  maximmn  of 
64.4  years  for  white  males  and  66.8  years  for 
white  females  for  South  Dakota,  to  a  mini- 
mum of  48.1  years  and  or>.2  years,  respectively, 
for  Arizona,  and  49-5  years  and  52.2  years,  re- 
spectively, for  New  ilexico.  In  the  average 
expectation  of  life,  there  is  a  difference  of 
nearly  15  years  between  the  best  and  the  worst 
States.**  This  figure  is  comparable  to  the  gain 
of  15  Tears  in  life  expectancy  in  Massachusetts 
between  1893-97  and  1930. 

Rural-Urban  Differences 

States  with  the  lowest  mortality  rates,  and 
consequently  the  longest  expectation  of  life, 
are  States  with  a  relatively  large  rural  popula- 
tion. The  greater  average  longevity  of  the 
rural  population  is  well  known ;  it  undoubtedly 
arises  from  the  more  healthful  environment 
and  work  in  the  open  country.  Within  recent 
years,  however,  the  provision  of  medical  and 
hospital  facilities  and  services,  inspection  of 
food  and  water  supplies,  protection  against 
communicable  diseases,  and  health  education 
have  i^rogressed  much  more  rapidly  in  urban 
than  in  rural  communities.  These  things  now 
largely  offset  the  more  healthy  environmental 
conditions  of  the  latter.  Although  compre- 
hensive data  are  not  available,  the  rural-urban 
differential  in  expectation  of  life  at  birth  has 
probably  been  cut  by  more  than  one-half  dur- 
ing the  jiast  30  years. 

A  comparison  of  the  mortality  from  specific 
diseases  in  urban  and  rural  connnunities  is 
larselv  vitiated  bv  the  fact  that  the  deaths  of 


*»  These  differences  moy  be  somewhat  overstated  if  the  low 
mortality  in  South  Dakota  is  due  in  part  to  inadequate 
registr.ition  of  deaths,  and  if  the  hi?h  mortality  of  .\rizona, 
New  Mexico.  Nevada,  and  Colorado  is  due  in  part  to  nonresi- 
dent deaths — for  example,  deaths  from  tuberculosis  of  persons 
who  have  gone  there  from  other  States  to  avail  themselves  of 
climatic  advantages. 
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nuiil  residents  who  die  in  citj-  hospitals  have 
been  (until  1935)  recorded  and  tal)uiated  ac- 
conliiijj:  to  tile  place  of  deatli  ratlier  tiian  ac- 
cording to  residence.  For  certain  causes,  sucli 
as  appendicitis,  urban  rates  are  hij^her;  for 
otlier  causes,  such  as  tuberculosis,  rural  rates 
are  hifrher.  A  special  tabulation  in  Ohio  of 
mortality  statistics  for  1930  by  residence  of  the 
deceased  shows  that  there  is  little  or  no  differ- 
ence between  urban  and  rural  mortality  rates 
durinp:  childhood  and  early  adolescence.  For 
the  entire  country,  the  infant  mortality  rate  in 
urban  areas  is  probably  less  than  the  rate  in 
rural  areas,  althoujih  the  reverse  was  true 
when  the  birth  re<iistration  area  was  estab- 
lished in  1915.  In  Ohio  in  1930  the  death  rate 
for  the  ape  class  20-30  years  was  sijrnificantly 
higher  in  the  rural  than  in  the  urban  native 
white  jiopulation.  After  30,  however,  urban 
rates  become  delinitely  higher,  especially  for 
males.     (See  fig.  13.) 

It  seems  evident  that  these  differences  are 
influenced  both  b}'  environmental  conditions 
and  i>y  differences  in  health  facilities.  Rural 
people  die  in  relatively  greater  numbers  from 
the  diseases  of  childhood — measles,  .scarlet 
fever,  whooping  cough,  diplitheria — and  fi'om 
certain  of  the  diseases  of  adolescence  and  young 
adult  life  such  as  tuberculosis.     These  are  the 


diseases  toward  the  control  of  which  medical 
science  has  made  the  greatest  i)rogress.  But 
the  effort  to  control  the  diseases  of  adult  life — 
heart  disease,  cancer,  nephritis,  cereln-al  hem- 
orrhage, diabetes  niellitus — has  met  with  far 
less  success,  and  these  afflictions  take  a  rela- 
tively smaller  toll  in  rural  tlian  in  urban 
conununities. 

It  would  not  be  surjirising  if  illness  rates 
were  gi'eater  in  rural  than  in  urban  areas,  but 
almost  no  reliable  data  on  this  ))oint  are  now 
available.  The  investigations  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care  suggest  such 
a  diffeience  in  favor  of  urban  communities.  l)\it 
their  tlata  on  this  subject  are  inconclusive. 
The  inequality  of  health  services  and  informa- 
tion for  rural  areas  is.  however,  clearly  evident 
from  the  fragmentary  information  at   hand. 

Variations  in   the  Incidence  of  .Specific  Diseases 

Tuberculosis. — The  same  inequality  explains 
much  of  the  geographic  variation  in  the  inci- 
dence of  different  diseases.  This  is  especially 
true  for  tuberculosis.  It  is  true  that  the  heav- 
iest incidence  is  found  in  Arizona.  Xcw  Mexico. 
Tennessee,  and  Colorado  (see  fig.  14),  and  the 
high  rates  in  some  Rocky  Mountain  and  South- 
western States  are  due  in  large  part  to  the 
migration  of  persons  seeking  the  more  health- 
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Figure  12.— Standardized  death  rates  from  all  causes,  white  iiersons  in  the  United  States,  1929-31.  ("White  persons"  includes  Mexicans.  DeatU  rates 
are  standardized  on  the  basis  of  the  Standard  Million  of  England  and  Wales,  1901.  The  mortality  for  South  Dakota  is  based  on  deaths  for  1930  only.) 
From  Dublin  and  Lotka,  Length  of  Life. 
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ful  climate  of  these  regions.  A  correction  to 
eliminate  the  effect  of  such  migration  would 
give  an  entirely  different  idea  of  the  incidence 
of  the  disease  in  these  States.  No  such  ex- 
planation seems  to  apply  to  the  high  rates  of 
Tennessee  (111  deaths  per  100,000  population, 
yearly  average  for  1929-33)  nor  to  tlie  rela- 
tivelv  high  rates  of  Maryland  (95),  Kentucky 
(92)",  and  Virginia  (92).    In  these  States  the 


rates  for  the  entire  population  and  for  the 
white  population  alone  are  both  much  higher 
than  in  the  surrounding  States.  Regions  of 
low  incidence  are  found  in  the  Middle  and 
Western  States  (Iowa,  North  Dakota,  Ne- 
braska, Kansas,  Wyoming,  Utah,  and  Idaho). 
The  situation  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky 
and  other  States  of  the  southeastern  region 
has  been   further  analyzed   by  Lumsden   and 
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FiGUKE  13.— Mortality  rates  per  1,000  native  white  persons,  by  age  and  sex,  rural  areas  and  ( 
100,000  or  more  population,  Ohio,  1930. 
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FiGfRE  14.— Mortality  rates  from  tuberculosis  per  100,000  population,  by  States,  1934. 
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Daiier,  who  have  prepared  maps  showing  the 
distribution  of  tuberculosis  by  counties.''^ 
(See  fig.  15.)  These  maps  show  a  definite 
concentration  of  high  mortality  from  tubercu- 
losis for  the  white  jjopulation  in  parts  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee,  with  regions  of  relatively 
high  rates  in  a  surrounding  belt  covering  the 
northern  parts  of  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Ala- 
bama, Georgia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  and 
the  whole  of  Virginia  and  Maryland.  This 
area  does  not  appear  to  correspond  with  any 
geogi-aphic  characteristic,  such  as  climate  or 
temperature,  that  might  help  to  explain  the 
high  incidence  of  tuberculosis.  The  fact  that 
it  is  a  region  of  high  mortality  is  probably  to 
be  explained  largely  by  such  social  conditions 
as  low  economic  status,  poor  diets,  and  per- 
haps general  ignorance  of  the  best  methods  of 
combating  the  disease.  In  any  case,  these 
maps  show  areas  where  more  intensive  public 
health  work  against  tuberculosis  maj'  be  ex- 
pected to  yield  large  dividends. 

The  differences  in  regional  distribution  of 
tuberculosis  among  white  and  colored  popula- 
tions are  of  particular  interest.  Though  thei'e 
is  some  racial  correspondence  between  regions 
of  heavy  incidence  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
there  are  many  areas  where  high  incidence  of 
tuberculosis  among  colored  is  not  associated 
with  high  incidence  among  the  whites.  The 
explanation  for  this  may  lie  in  the  sharp  dif- 
ferences between  white  and  colored  popula- 
tions in  the  same  districts  as  to  habits,  cus- 
toms, and  living  quarters. 

The  sharp  geographic  differentials  in  tuber- 
cidosis  rates  clearly  indicate  possibilities  for 
general  reduction  of  this  disease.  Between 
1900  and  1934  the  mortality  rate  for  this  dis- 
ease was  reduced  from  201.2  to  56.6,  a  reduc- 
tion of  72  percent.  But  the  rate  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  in  1934  was  three  times  as 
high  as  that  of  Wyoming,  the  State  with  the 
lowest  rate  (18.5),  and,  as  we  have  seen,  much 
higher  than  a^'erage  I'ates  occur  in  some 
regions.  The  analysis  of  the  country  incidence 
of  tuberculosis  indicates  that  in  some  ai'eas  the 
mortality  from  tuberculosis  has  already  been 
reduced  nearly  to  the  vanishing  point.  This 
suggests  that  by  gradual  extension  of  the  areas 
that  are  practically  free  from  the  disease,  tu- 
berculosis can  in  large  part  be  eliminated  from 
the  list  of  causes  of  death. 

Malaria. — In  contrast  to  tulierculosis,  ma- 
laria is  a  relatively  nonfatal  disease;  there  are 
many  cases  of  illness  but  a  limited  geograph- 
ical range.  This  disease,  formerly  distributed 
throughout  the  country  as  far  north  as  the 
Canadian  border  and  west  to  the  line  of  North 

■'■'  Lumstlcn,  L.  L,.  and  Dauer.  C.  C,  S'omp  Features  of 
Tuberculofiis  Mortality  Distribution  in  the  United  States. 
Public  Health  Bulletin  No.  225.  The  treatment  of  the  Mexi- 
cans is  not  commented  on  in  the  bulletin.  Mexicans,  who 
were  formerly  classed  as  white,  were  included  in  the  1930 
Census  of  Population  as  colored  ;  in  the  resiistration  of  birth.s 
and  deaths  a  corresponding  change  has  been  attempted,  but 
with  varying  success,  since  uniform  reporting  depends  upon 
the  local  registrars. 
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Dakota  and  Texas,  is  now  limited  to  the  States 
of  the  Southeast  and  Southwest — except  that 
periodically,  when  the  disease  seems  to  take  on 
increased  A-irulence,  it  may  appear  sporadically 
in  other  States.  A  long  downward  trend  of 
incidence,  culminating  in  1932,  was  followed 
by  an  increase  of  the  race  and  by  an  expansion 
of  the  area  in  1934  and  1935,  with  a  slight 
recession  in  1936. 

The  range  of  difference  between  the  rates  is 
striking.  Thirty-four  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  have  either  no  deaths  at  all  or 
less  than  1  per  100,000  population.  Among  the 
remaining  States,  4  have  rates  of  less  than  5 
per  100.000.  while  10  States  (Missouri  5, 
Georgia  14,  Florida  29.  Tennessee  10.  Alabama 
11,  Mississippi  33.  Arkansas  32.  Louisiana  17, 
Oklahoma  6,  and  Texas  5)  constitute  the  pres- 
ent malaria  belt.     (See  fig.  16). 

Race  differentials  are  considerable.  Within 
any  one  State,  the  average  rates  for  the  colored 
are  usuallj'  higher  than  those  for  whites.  In 
1933,  for  example,  the  rates  for  colored  and 
white  in  Mississippi  were  48  and  31,  in  Arkan- 
sas 59  and  42,  in  Florida  37  and  20,  in  Georgia 
17  and  10.  while  in  South  Carolina  the  rates 
were  24  and  6,  and  in  Tennessee  14  and  8.  The 
high  frequency  of  malaria  among  Negroes  in 
some  areas  may  l)e  attributed  to  its  prevalence 
in  certain  lowland  areas  inhabited  lai-gely  by 
Negroes. 

Cases  of  malaria  are  estimated  variously  at 
between  400  and  1,000  cases  for  every  death, 
with  an  intermediate  figure  of  600  cases  adopted 
by  L.  L.  Williams,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  of  the  Public 
Health  Service,  as  a  reasonable  estimate  of  the 
ratio  of  cases  to  deaths.  There  are  5  or  6  mil- 
lion cases  of  this  debilitating  illness  annually, 
many  of  them  lasting  weeks  and  temporarily 
incapacitating  the  sufferers.  Both  the  statis- 
tical data  on  local  variations  in  the  incidence 
of  malaria  and  our  knowledge  of  causes  and 
means  of  control  reveal  the  possibility  of  tre- 
mendous gains  in  combating  this  disease,  and 
perhaps  its  eventual  elimination. 

Hooliworm. — A  survey  of  school  children  in 
Alabama  in  1929  showecl  wide  variations  in  the 
jjroportion  affected  by  hookworm.  In  eight 
counties  more  than  60  percent  of  the  school 
children  examined  had  hookworm,  but  mild 
cases  prevailed  in  some  areas.  A  supplemen- 
tary study  of  the  intensity  of  the  disease  showed 
that  four  of  tliese  counties  had  a  serious  hook- 
worm problem.  Such  surveys  are  of  great 
value  in  indicating  the  area  where  specific 
public  health  measures  need  to  be  taken. 

Similar  variations  exist  for  a  number  of 
other  diseases  for  which  prophylactics  are 
known,  such  as  typhoid,  diphtheria,  and  syph- 
ilis. All  emphasize  the  health  handicaj)S  of 
certain  areas  and  the  opportunity  for  improv- 
ing the  general  level  of  well-being  by  a  more 
equal  distribution  of  health  services. 
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Figure  l^. — Average  auuuul  »ieatU  rates  (roiii  tuherouiosis  iu  cijunties  of  i;j  States,  i;*29-33.     From 
Lumsden  and  Dauer,  Some  Features  of  Tuberculosis  Mortality  Distribution  in  the  United  States. 
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Preparea  »»  0/f-Ce  of  fte  Nol'onal  R^Ources    Ctynmillec 

FiGVRE  16.— Mortality  from  malaria  (deaths  jier  ICO.CCO  population),  by  States,  1934. 


Figure  17.— Mortality  from  typhoid  and  paratyphoid  fever  (deaths  per  100,000  population),  by  States.  1934. 
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Economic  Differentials 

As  would  bc'  fxpt'ctcd,  the  amount  of  ill 
health  varies  inverselj-  with  ecououiic  status.'"' 
In  general,  the  lower  economic  classes  have 
hifiher  mortality  rates.  Collins  summarizes 
the  evidence  as  follows: 

Ciudc  iiiciihiility  and  mortalitj-  rates  fnun  all  causes 
vary  witli  i'«(iiiomif  status.  The  age  curves  show  that 
the  varialidiis  are  still  found  whi-n  CDinparisuns  are 
made  of  siinihir  ages  in  the  different  classes.  Kxanii- 
niition  of  the  age  curves,  esiiecially  those  carried  into 
childliood,  shows  that  the  relative  differences  iu  deatli 
riites  are  generally  greater  in  infancy  than  in  the 
adult  ages. 

Economic  different  ials  are  es])ecially  evident 
in  the  case  of  infant  mortality.  Data  fioni 
Cleveland,  Ciiica<ro.  and  New  York  indicate 
that  rehitive  to  popiil-'t ion  more  than  twice 
as  many  infants  die  in  poor  districts  as  in  the 
more  well-to-do  areas.  Data  for  Cleveland  are 
presented  in  figure  18. 

Miicli  the  same  conclusions  iwise  from  stud- 
ies of  the  crcneral  relation  of  illness  to  income 
level.  In  Hajjerstown,  Md.,  the  annual  illness 
rales  [ler  1,000  persons  in  three  economic  classes 
were  as  follows:  991  for  the  well-to-do,  1,068 
for  the  moderate,  and  1,113  for  the  poor.  (See 
fijr.  19.) 

The  study  made  for  the  Coiinnittec  on  tlie 
Costs  of  Medical  Care,  on  the  other  hand,  indi- 
cates a  lai'fxer  amount  of  sickness  iu  tlie  hifxher 
economic  ofroups.  This  is  attributed  by  the 
authors  as  due  to  the  definition  of  "lliness" 
used  in  this  study,  and  accompanying  instruc- 
tions."    However,  when  days  of  disability  per 
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Hy  r,^iniM..jii  of  thp  uubliahcrit.  McCraw-lIilI  Bf-ok  Compuny  . 

KiouuE  18.— Infant  mortality  ai  d  ocononiic  status  in  ("levolnnd.  1928. 
(Figures  over  bars  are  infant  dtatli  rates  per  I.tXV)  live  liirtlis.  Eco- 
nomic KToups  are  dilTerentiatod  aecordini;  to  rental  and  market  value 
ol  dwellini-'S.)     From  Sydenstrickor,  op.  ci. 


'•  See,  for  example.  Collins.  Selwyn  D..  Economic  Status 
and  Health.  I'ul)lic  Health  Bulletin  No.  IG.'i  (11I27)  :  Svden- 
Strieker,  Hralth  nnri  Envirnnmi  nt,  .S4  146;  l^rinzinf,-  Fried- 
rich,  llnndbiiih  dcr  medizimxchen  Stalistik.  lid  Edition  (llt.'iO- 
ol  1 .   580  632. 

'"  Services  received  or  expeniliture  of  money  for  medical 
care  were  all  included  as  illnesses.  Kven  apa'rt  fronv  these 
elcincnls.  the  eraijhnsis  jrivi'ii  in  the  deflnitinn  of  illness  to 
i"sts  (It  medical  :iliention  and  to  the  callinR  in  of  a  physician 
nii^-hl  have  meant  tli.it  the  illne.sse.s  reported  hv  th.  'in'ttcr 
situated  lamilies  included  manv  illnes.ses  of  a  character  that 
would  not  have  been  reported  as  illnesses  in  the  poorer 
lamilics.  The  frequcniy  of  illness  attended  by  a  physician 
uoes  not  necessarily  correspnnd  to  thn  frecpieiicv  of  illness 
families  with  larger  incomes  are  more  likely  tri  call  phvsi- 
nans  for  minor  ailments  than  families  with  low  income.  On 
tnis  point  see  also  Sydenstricker.  Health  and  Environment. 
^^.  footnote. 


person  or  per  case  are  taken  as  the  inde.K  of  ill 
hetilth,  a  marked  relationship  between  dis- 
ability and  income  is  evident.  Although  the 
average  aiiiiu;il  disabling  cases  of  illness  per 
])erson  were  apjjro.ximatcly  the  same  in  all  in- 
come groups,  the  total  days  of  disability  in  the 
lowest  income  group  were  more  than  twica 
those  in  the  highest.  (See  table  8.)  Thus 
persons  in  the  upper  income  groups  recover 
from  illnesses  more  than  twice  as  rapidly  as 
the  very  poor.  This  undoubtedly  reflects  the 
differences  in  ability  to  obttiin  medical  atten- 
t  it  111  ami  services. 

'Jviu  I    s      IlcUilionship  hettcecii  disabilitij  and  income 


Annual  rate 

.\unual  family  income 

DisablinR 
ea.ses  per 
person ' 

Days  of  dLsability 

Per  person 

Per  disa- 
bling case 

Under  $1.200 

0.36 
.37 
.36 
.34 

8.9 
5.7 
5.0 
3.8 

$1,2(K)  to  $1,999 

15  4 

$2.0(J()  to  $2,999 

$3,lW0  and  over 

13.9 
11  2 

'  Wage  earners,  ages  1.V64,  both  sexes,  exclusive  of  farmers  and  farm 
aborers,  professional  persons,  proprietors,  managers,  and  officials. 

Since  the  depression  began,  special  surveys 
have  been  made  of  the  effect  of  loss  of  income 
111)011  the  incidence  of  illness  in  wage-earning 
families.  A  study  of  nettrly  12.000  wage-earn- 
ing families,  including  49,1.5()  individuals  in  10 
localities,  showed  ;i  somcwlial  higher  case  rate 
of  illness  in  families  without  employed  workers 
than  in  families  with  one  or  more  full-time 
workers.^"  This  was  true  both  as  to  illness 
lieginiiing  within  the  preceding  8  months — the 
period  for  reporting  illness — and  its  to  illness 
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ii>-  piriuianioik  of  the  publishers.  .McCImw-IIill  Qook  Company. 

Figure  19.— ,\nnual  incidence  of  illness  from  all  cau.ses  among  persons 
ofdifferent  family  economic  status,  Hagerstown,  Maryland.  Oecemtjer 
I,  1921-March  31,  1924.    /rem  Sydenstricker,  op.  cU. 

"Baltimore.  Md. ;  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  ; 
Cleveland.  Ohio;  Detroit.  Mich.:  New  York.  N.  Y. ;  Pitts- 
burj-'h.  I'a.  ;  Syracuse,  N.  Y. :  Greenville,  S.  c.  ;  and  Mortian- 
town.  W.  Va.  See  I'errott.  C.  St.  .1.,  .ind  Cnllins.  Selwvn  D.. 
Relation  of  Sirknemi  to  Inenme  and  Inrinnr  Change  in  Ten 
Surveyed  Communities.  Public  Health  Reports.  nO :  595-622 
(May  3,  1935). 
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beginning  prior  to  these  months  but  continu- 
ing into  tlie  period.  Tlie  group  of  families 
witliout  full-time  workers,  but  with  one  or 
more  part-time  workers,  occupied  in  general 
an  intermediate  position  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes. For  the  cases  of  illness  beginning 
within  the  period,  liowever,  the  rates  for  minor 
illness  were  slightly  liigher  than  those  for 
families  with  no  employed  workers. 

When  the  data  are  examined  further  and 
classified  by  income,  the  illness  case  rates  were 
higher  in  families  with  poor  economic  status 
than  in  families  in  comfortable  or  moderate 
circumstances.  In  families  to  whom  the  de- 
pression had  brought  a  cliange  in  tlie  classifi- 
cation of  their  economic  status,  as  defined  for 
this  study,  the  illness  rate  showed  marked  in- 
creases as  the  economic  status  of  the  family 
grew  worse.  The  authors  point  out  that  "the 
highest  illness  rate  is  exhibited  by  the  group 
hardest  hit  by  the  depression,  namely,  the 
group  'comfortable  in  1929  and  poor  in 
1932'  *  *  *.  This  group,  with  a  rate  of  174 
cases  per  1.000  persons  showed  an  incidence  of 
illness  that  was  45  percent  higher  tlum  the 
rate  (120  per  1,000)  for  their  more  foitunate 
neighbors  who  were  equal  in  status  in  1929  but 
suffered  no  drop  in  income  by  1932."  *'^  Other 
comparisons  show  tliat  the  morbidity  rates  of 
families  on  relief  tended  to  be  liighest  of  all 
the  groups.     The  authors  conckule : 

The  facts  that  the  excess  in  ilhiess  rates  appears 
among  children  as  well  as  adults  and  that  the  highest 
illness  rates  are  exhibited  by  families  that  dropped 
from  the  highest  level  in  1929  appear  to  point  to  a 
definite  causal  relation  between  lowered  standards  of 
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living  and  high  illness  rate  *  *  *.  The  result  of 
the  depression  has  been  to  present  to  society  for  sup- 
port a  group  of  some  20.000.000  persons  in  the  United 
States  who  are  on  relief  rolls  and  among  whom  sick- 
ness is  probably  more  prevalent  than  in  the  rest  of 
the  population.'" 

Occupational  Differentials 

Practically  the  only  analysis  of  occupational 
mortality  in  this  country  is  that  published  by 
the  National  Tuberculosis  Association,  edited 
by  Jessamine  S.  Whitney,  based  on  census 
data  for  10  States.  Eates  for  England  and 
Wales  are  sliown  in  figure  20.  In  America, 
mortality  rates  are  lowest  among  agricultural 
workers,  and  increase  among  otlier  groups  in 
the  following  order:  professional  men,  clerks 
and  kindred  workers,  proprietors,  managers, 
and  officials,  skilled  workers  and  foremen, 
semiskilled  workers,  and  unskilled  workers. 
The  unskilled  workers  had  a  standardized 
mortality  2.3  times  that  of  the  agricultural 
workers,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  any 
tendency  to  report  occupation  simply  as 
"laborer"  moi-e  frequently  on  death  certiticates 
than  on  census  schedules  would  tend  to  exag- 
gerate this  differential.  Factory  and  building 
construction  workers  had  a  standardized  mor- 
tality 2.8  times  that  of  agricultural  workers, 
while  the  mortality  among  steam  railroad 
laborers  aj^peared  only  slightly  greater  than 
that  of  agricultural  workers.  Although  there 
is  serious  doubt  concerning  the  comparability 
of  occupational  statistics  from  mortality  rec- 
ords with  those  in  the  census  of  population, 
the  results  obtained  agree  fairly  well  at  many 

'■"Ibid.,  621. 
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Figure  20. — Adjusted  death  rates  by  cause  and  occupational  class,  England  and  Wales,  1910-12.    From  Collins,  Economic  Status  and  Health. 
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])()ints   with    similar    data    for    Eii<rlaiul    aiul 
Wales. 

Maiki'd  variations  appear  in  the  incidence 
of  diseases  and  defects  in  tlie  different  in(Uis- 
tries.  For  example,  death  rales  from  respira- 
tory diseases  are  relatively  low  for  workers  in 
^lass  and  pottery  and  in  the  post  office,  bnt 
high  for  those  in  cigar  mannfactnring,  in  the 
•rarment  indnstry.  and  in  fotnulry  work." 
Occupational  differentials  within  the  same  in- 
dustry apiH'ar  to  he  less  pronounced  than  dif- 
ferences between  industries.  However,  there 
are  many  exceptions  to  this  general  statement. 
"In  respiratory  diseases.  ]iressers  and  finishers 
of  the  garment  indnstiv  iiave  rates  of  18  and 
23,  respectively,  per  100  workers,  well  above  the 
average  for  the  industry.  Nose  and  throat 
conditions  are  found  to  be  prominent  in  the 
dust  grou])  of  the  glass  industry.  In  the  heart 
diseases  and  defects,  the  meter  men  in  the  gas 
industry  stand  out  very  clearly,  having  a  rate 
of  ;i;}  ]>er  100  or  almost  doulile  that  fouiul  in 
other  occupations."  •''- 

In  certain  occupations,  special  poisons,  dusts, 
or  oilier  enviromnental  conditions  increase  the 
chances  of  workers  becoming  disabled  by  spe- 
cific illnes.ses.  One  of  the  most  serious  of  these 
is  now  a  matter  of  ])ast  history.  Phosphorus 
poisoning  was  foiuid  in  the  making  of  matches 
with  ])hosphorus,  but  with  the  substitution  of 
a  different  form  of  ])hosphorus  compound,  the 
danger  from  this  disease  has  been  wijwd  out. 
Lead  poisoning  is  still  a  consiilerable  hazard 
in  many  industries;  foi-  example,  paint  maiui- 
facturing.  manufacturing  of  ethyl  lead,  manu- 
facturing of  storage  batteries,  pottery,  ceramics, 
and  corresponding  occupations,  such  as  house 
painting,  tliat  make  use  of  lead  paints.  Proc- 
esses using  new  chemical  compounds  often 
open  up  new  inilustrial  hazards.  More  or  less 
familiar  hazards  include  radium  ])oisoning. 
X-ray  burns,  carbon-monoxide  pc)isoning,  ben- 
zene ])oisoning,  and  silicosis.  The  problems  of 
occu])ational  diseases  and  industrial  hazards 
form  an  extremely  important  and  complex  field 
of  medical  research. 


6.  Prospects  for  Improvement  of  Health : 
Agencies,  Methods,  Policies 

Changes  in  Expectation  of  Life 

The  progress  already  made  in  the  saving  of 
life  and  in  the  im])rovement  of  health  is  en- 
couraging: but  it  nuist  be  recognized  that  fu- 
ture progress  in  ])hysical  well-being  will  prove 
more  difficult  than  i)ast  achievements  and  will 
require  greater  expenditures  and  more  effective 
organization. 

=^  See  Britten.  ItoUi.  IT.,  and  Tlioiniisun.  L,  R..  A  Health 
Btudu  of  Tin  TliouKinul  Male  Inilustrial  Wnrkfr-,  I'uMio 
Health  Bulletin  No.  H!l'  (]!t26).  KXI.  If  is  .«tatecl  that  >irice 
the  survey  in  the  pottery  industry  was  made  primarily  to 
determine  rhe  prevalence  of  lead  poisoning,  no  adequate 
record  nf  other  defects  and  diseases  was  obtained   Hhiil..  138). 

''-Ibid..  101. 


The  earliest  life  table  for  any  area  or  popu- 
lation within  the  present  United  States  was 
that  of  W'igglesworth  for  Massachusetts  and 
New  Ham])shire  for  the  year  1789.  According 
to  his  coin|)iitations  the  expectation  of  life  at 
birth  was  then  34.5  years  for  males  and  3G.5 
years  for  females.  The  data  and  methods  used 
in  the  construction  of  this  early  table  make  the 
reliability  of  its  results  very  dubious.  If  the 
results  be  accepted  at  face  value  and  compared 
with  later  life  tables,  a  saving  of  about  8  years 
in  the  average  expectation  of  life  at  birth  is 
indicated  as  the  result  of  medical  ])r()gress  dur- 
ing the  100  years  following,  raising  the  cor- 
responding ligure  for  the  total  population  of 
Massachusetts  to  43.5  years  in  1890.  More  than 
twice  as  great  a  saving  of  life  was  effectetl  in 
the  next  40  years,  bringing  the  expectation  of 
life  at  birth  for  the  white  popiilati(jn  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  G0.9  years  in  1929-30.  The  expec- 
tation for  the  white  population  of  the  United 
States  for  these  years  is  about  the  same — 59.3 
years  for  males  and  G'2.G  for  females. °^ 

The  trend  toward  increased  longevity  can 
be  continued,  but  not  indelinitelj'.  Causes  of 
premature  death  can  be  eliminated,  but  senes- 
cence brings  about  destructive  forces  of  an  en- 
tirely different  order.  The  immediate  possi- 
bilities of  materially  increasing  the  average 
expectaticm  of  life  in  this  Nation  are  revealed 
by  existing  variations  among  tlifferent  groups. 
The  average  expectation  of  life  at  birth  in 
South  Dakota,  as  computed  from  death  and 
enumeration  statistics  for  1930  (males,  C4.4 
years;  females,  66.8  years)  is  5  years  higher 
for  males  and  4  years  higher  for  females  than 
the  corresponding  figures  for  the  total  while 
])opulatioii  of  the  United  States;  and  the  dif- 
ferences in  favor  of  Kansas  are  almost  as 
great ."'^  Average  length  td'  life  in  this  area 
of  most  favorable  mortality  now  approach(>s 
but  still  does  not  equal  that  in  New  Zealand, 
where  the  expectation  of  life  at  birth  in  1931 
was  65  years  for  males  and  68  years  for  fe- 
males. It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind,  how- 
ever that  deficiency  in  registration  of  deaths 
would  tend  to  raise  apparent  values  for  ex- 
pectation of  life;  it  is  (iiiite  po.ssible  that  the 
values  for  South  Dakota  may  be  somewhat 
exaggerated  by  such  a  fictitious  factor.  The 
average  expectation  for  the  white  population 
of  the  United  States,  as  a  whole,  is  about  the 
same  as  that  for  New  Zealand  30  years  ago; 
that  for  the  Negro  po))ulation  is  about  12  years 
less.'"''  The  more  hnorable  health  conditions 
prevailing  in  New  Zealand  may  be  attributed 
in  ])art  to  conditions  comparable  to  those  \nv- 
vailiug  in  our  Northwestern  States  and  in  part 
to  the  more  adeciuate  {)rovisions  for  making 
medical    services    generally    aAailable  to  the 

■■'.See  .\  Historierfl  Helrospect  on  E.tpectation  of  Life, 
Statistical  Bulletin.  Mclroiiolitan  Life  Innurance  Co..  9:  5-8 
(March  192.S).  Also  Sydenstricker,  Health  and  Environ- 
ment. 163-164. 

"  See  Dublin  and  Lotka.  op.  cit.,  346-357. 

'■^Ihid.,  362-373. 
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whole  population  in  that  country.  The  most 
striking  feature  of  the  health  situation  in  New- 
Zealand,  already  commented  on,  is  the  very 
low  infant  mortality  jjrevailing  there.  This 
can  be  attributed  definitely,  in  a  very  large 
part,  to  the  remarkable  public  health  services 
m  this  field.  Estimates  of  further  increases 
in  the  expectation  of  life  were  discussed  in 
connection  with  population  estimates  in  chap- 
ter I.  The  actual  trend  of  life  in  the  future 
will  depend  in  part  on  general  economic  and 
social  conditions  in  this  country  and  in  part 
on  specific  measures  for  the  control  of  disease 
and  tlie  improvement  of  the  health  and  physi- 
cal well-being  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Means  of  Advancing  the  Health  of  the  Nation 

The  progress  ali-eadj-  made  in  control  of  dis- 
ease is  perhaps  the  jjroudest  achievem.ent  of 
modern  civilization.  Back  of  this  progress  in 
phj'sical  well-being  are  the  forces  of  biological, 
chemical,  and  medical  research;  hospital  equip- 
ment;  the  services  of  physicians,  dentists,  and 
nurses;  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of 
surgical  instruments,  appliances,  and  medi- 
cines; public  health  control;  education  in  nu- 
trition; standards  of  living;  and  provisions 
for  recreation.  The  possibility  of  further 
progress  in  health  is  dependent  on  (1)  the 
quality  of  scientific  research,  (2)  efficiency  in 
the  organization  and  administration  of  health 
services,  and  (3)  adequacy  of  economic  sup- 
port for  those  services.  Progress  must  be 
sought  along  all  these  lines. 

Research 

Expenditure  and  effort  in  medical  research 
have  yielded  tremendous  dividends  in  public 
welfare,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  a 
continuance  of  large  returns  fi-om  large  invest- 
ments in  this  field.  A  half  century  ago  the 
most  important  methods  of  attack  in  the  con- 
trol of  disease  were  just  becoming  known; 
within  this  half  century  more  has  been  done 
for  the  physical  well-being  of  humankind  than 
in  all  previous  history.     New  methods  of  re- 


search and  of  medical  practice  ai'e  coming  for- 
ward constantly.  There  is  the  reasonable  jjros- 
pect  of  nnich  further  progi-ess  in  the  near 
future,  esisecially  in  the  control  of  diseases 
that  lower  vitality  and  efficiency.  It  nuist  nec- 
essarily be,  in  large  part,  along  still  more  ab- 
stract and  complex  lines  and  thus  more  depend- 
ent upon  basic  chemical,  physical,  biological, 
and  psychological  research.  More  extensive 
and  exact  knowledge  of  the  social  and  economic 
asjiects  of  health  and  disease  will  assist  greatly 
in  furthering  progress  in  these  fields.  A  few 
of  the  most  interesting  fields  of  medical  re- 
search have  been  mentioned  in  this  brief  sur- 
vey, but  these  give  no  conception  of  the  variety 
and  complexity  of  problems  on  which  research 
is  actively  going  forward  at  the  present  time. 

Organization  of  Medical  Services 

It  may  be  that  for  the  country  as  a  whole 
the  supply  of  physicians  is  fairly  adequate. 
Any  judgment  on  the  matter  is  complicated  by 
problems  relating  to  professional  standards 
and  the  organization  of  medical  services.  In 
any  case  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  great  dis- 
parity in  the  distribution  of  physicians.  The 
provision  of  hospital  beds  likewise  shows 
striking  variations  in  difl'crent  States.  (See 
figs.  21  and  22.)  The  number  of  beds  per 
100,000  population  ranges  from  142  in  ilissis- 
sippi  to  654  in  Colorado,  the  high  figure  for 
the  latter  State  being  due  in  part  to  the  needs 
of  tuberculosis  patients  sent  there  for  climatic 
advantages.  Eight  States  had  less  than  -200 
beds  per  100.000  population.  But  even  in  Mis- 
sissippi not  all  the  hospital  facilities  are  in 
full  use:  the  average  occupancy  of  beds  in  gen- 
eral hospitals  in  that  State  was  only  49  per- 
cent. This  must  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the 
economic  handicaps  of  the  population  in  this 
region. 

Improvement  in  the  organization  of  public 
and  private  health  agencies  affords  a  great  op- 
portunity for  widespread  and  rapid  advance  in 
health  in  this  country  in  the  near  future. 
Progress  in  this  field  will  make  possible  further 
concerted  attack  on  specific  health  problems  of 
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FiGVRE  21— Supply  of  physicians  per  10,000  population,  by  States,  1930. 


FiGUEE  22.— Hospital  beds  per  1,000  population,  by  States,  1930. 
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major  importance,  such  as  the  control  of  vene- 
real disease,  the  promi)t  dia<;nosis  and  treat- 
ment of  cancer,  special  attention  to  the  control 
of  diseases  tliat  frecjuently  result  in  organic 
heart  disorders,  continued  attack  on  tubercu- 
losis directed  especially  to  those  groups  where 
the  need  is  gi-eatest,  and  the  effective  applica- 
tion in  many  other  fields  of  the  results  of 
scientific  research  that  are  already  well 
established. 

As  concerns  the  technical  question  of  pio- 
viding  better  medical  care,  the  Connnittee  on 
the  Costs  of  Medical  Care  reconmiended  that 
medical  services  should  he  furnished  larjiely  by 
recofznized  frroups  of  physicians  and  associated 
personnel : 

The  Ciminiittee  rccoiiuufiuls  that  uiodical  services, 
Ixith  preventive  and  tlierapeutic,  should  be  furni.sheil 
hii'gelj-  by  organized  groups  of  iiliysicians,  dentists, 
nurses,  pjiiirniacists,  and  other  associated  pt'rsonnel. 
i>w\\  groups  sliould  be  orj;;niized.  preferal>ly  around  a 
hospitjil,  for  rendering  couiplete  lionie,  olBce,  and  lios- 
pital  care.  The  form  of  organization  should  encour- 
age the  maintenance  of  liigh  standards  and  the  devel- 
opment or  preservation  of  a  personal  relation  between 
patient  and  physician." 

The  theory  of  the  family  physician  who  ad- 
vises all  the  members  of  a  family  i-efrardinfr 
their  health  and  directs  them  to  specialists  in 
ca.se  of  need  becomes  increasinglj-  difficult  of 
application  in  the  face  of  a  greater  use  of  ex- 
pensive e(iuipment  in  diatrnosinp  physical  con- 
ditions, tlu'  necessary  division  of  responsibility 
for  diffeient  tvpes  of  medical  service,  and  the 
•rreater  mobility  of  urban  ])oi)ulations.  The 
fact  is  that  tlu-ie  are  millions  of  individuals  in 
American  cities,  especially  among  those  com- 
inp  from  other  localities,  who  know  of  no  way, 
except  reliance  on  hearsay  advice,  to  select  a 
physician  in  time  of  need.  In  many  instances 
they  would  prefer  to  accept  the  services  or 
follow  the  recoimnendation  of  a  hospital  or 
clinic.  It  seems  inevitable  that  some  effective 
means  ^houhl  be  established  for  meeting  this 
widespread  demand. 

The  Economic  Support  of  .Vdequate  Medical  .Services 

Many  ))roblcnis  relating  to  the  organization 
and  support  of  medical  services  are  both  tre- 
mendously im])ortant  and  extremely  complex. 
The  subject  has  been  presented  to  the  attention 
of  the  Nation  by  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care.  The  recom- 
mendations of  this  committee  have  been  criti- 
cized in  some  (|uarters  as  extreme  and  in  other 
quarters  as  inadetjuate.  The  mass  of  objective 
material  assembled  by  this  committee  and  its 
forimilation  of  problems  make  its  report  in- 
evitably the  point  of  departure  for  discussions 
of  tliis  subject.  The  Committee  on  Population 
Problems  cannot  attemj)!  to  do  more  than  sum- 
marize  these    result?-,    leaving   the   solutitm    of 

^Medical  Care  for  the  American  People,  109 


the  problems  raised  to  experts  in  this  field  and 
to  the  forum  of  public  discussion  and  to  experi- 
mental trial : 

The  Committee  recommends  that  the  costs  of  medical 
care  be  placed  on  a  group-payment  basis,  through  the 
n.se  of  insurance,  through  the  use  of  taxation,  or 
through  the  use  of  liolli  tlu'se  metliods.  This  is  not 
meant  to  prciliide  ilie  <-MiiIiiniaIioii  of  medical  serv- 
ice provided  on  an  individual  fee  basis  for  those  who 
prefer  the  present  method.  Cash  henetits,  i.  e.,  com- 
pensation for  wage  loss  due  to  illness,  should  be 
separate  and  distinct  from  medical  services." 

AVhen  different  income  levels  are  considered, 
the  poor  receive  inadequate  medical  service  as 
compared  with  that  received  by  the  better-situ- 
ated clas.ses,  tiiougii  the  differences  are  not  .so 
wide  as  would  be  expected  from  the  differences 
in  the  ability  to  pay  of  these  groups.  A  con- 
siderable amount  of  medical  work  for  the  jwor 
is  done  on  a  charity  basis,  is  never  paid  for,  or 
is  performed  at  public  expense.  The  heavy 
burden  that  such  charitable  work  places  upon 
the  medical  i^rofession.  une(|ually  upon  ditl'er- 
ent  piiysicians,  nmst  be  recognized.  The  pres- 
ent i)lan,  or  lack  of  plan,  for  carrying  the 
liurdeii  of  the  medical  care  of  tho.se  in  strait- 
ened circumstances  places  too  great  a  load  upon 
certain  physicians,  and  furthermore  is  not  a 
satisfactory  .solution  to  the  urgent  problem  of 
making  adequate  medical  cai-e  available  to  all 
classes  in  the  population.  The  situation  of 
those  with  moderate  incomes  who  hesitate  to 
acce])t  charily  services  and  yet  cannot  meet  the 
payments  for  adequate  medical  care  in  case  of 
protracted  illness,  and  who  delay  necessary 
dental  work  for  lack  of  funds,  is  sometimes 
even  more  desperate. 

A  minority  of  the  committee  favored  a  spe- 
cific recommendation  for  the  ])rinciple  of  com- 
pulsory health  insurance.  In  a  sej)aiate  com- 
ment on  the  report  Walton  Hamilton  of  the 
committee,  explained  his  refusal  to  sign  the 
final  report  because  it  did  not,  in  his  opinion, 
go  far  enough.  In  his  view,  compulsory  health 
insurance  was  a  minimum  recommendation. 
Edgar  Sydenstricker,  who  also  refused  to  sign 
the  report,  expressed  his  disa])pointment  at 
the  committee's  failure  to  consider  the  eco- 
nomic problem  of  meeting  the  cost  of  medi- 
cal care — "the  recoimnendations  do  not.  in  my 
opinion,  deal  adequately  with  the  fundamental 
economic  question  which  the  connnittee  was 
formed  primarily  to  study  and  consider."  °* 

The  extension  and  improvement  of  public 
health  services  offers  great  possibilities.  The 
Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Mctlical  Care  rec- 
oimnenils  ''the  extension  of  all  jjublic  health 
services — whether  provided  by  governmental  or 
nongovernmental  agencies — so  that  they  will 
be  available  to  the  entire  population  according 
to  its  needs."  ^^  .The  Committee  recognized  the 

■•  Ihid..  rpoommendation  3,  120. 

■■^Ibid.,  i;01. 
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inoqualities  of  geographic  distribution.  In 
atldition  to  geographic  extension,  the  public 
liealth  services  should  be  expanded  to  include 
all  "proper  ])ublic-health  functions"  unless 
these  are  already  performed  by  a  non-govern- 
mental agency.  Recognized  public-health  func- 
tions include — 

(a)  The  collection  and  analysis  of  vital  statistics; 
(1))  the  control  of  water,  milk,  and  food  supplies;  (c) 
the  control  of  sanitation;  (d)  the  control,  through 
quarantine  and  supervision,  of  conmiunicahle  dis- 
eases; and  (e)  the  jjrovisiou  of  lalioratory  services. 
In  addition  to  these,  the  Committee  believes  that  the 
following  activities  are  also  proper  public  health 
activities:  (f)  the  promotion  of  maternal,  infant,  and 
child  hygiene,  including  medical  and  dental  inspection 
and  supervision  of  school  children;  (g)  popular 
health  instniction ;  (h)  the  provision  of  preventive 
dental  cai'e  of  cliildren,  and  (i)  the  provisions  of 
special  services  for  the  prevention,  diagnosis,  and 
treatment  of  patients  witli  tuberculosis,  venereal  dis- 
eases, malaria,  hookworm,  or  any  other  disease  which 
constitutes  a  special  health  problem  in  the  community 
that  cannot  be  solved  adequately  and  effectively  by 
the  other  available  medical  and  health  asencies.'" 

The  committee  included  such  health  prob- 
lems as  those  of  tuberculosis  and  venereal  dis- 
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ease  as  matters  of  public  rather  than  of  purely 
private  concern.  The  well-being  of  the  com- 
munity is  vitally  affected  by  the  sources  and 
extent  of  infection.  Not  only  is  the  comnui- 
nity  concerned,  but  effective  iiic-asures  of  con- 
trol will  in  general  not  be  successfully  initiated 
without  definite  assumj^tion  by  the  community 
of  its  responsibilities. 

This  committee  does  not  put  forward  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Costs  of  Medical  Care  as  a  final  solution  of  so 
difficult  a  matter  as  the  organization  of  medi- 
cal services  and  pul)lic  health  services.  But  it 
feels  definitely  that  the  suggestions  advanced 
by  that  connnittee  and  by  other  qualified  work- 
ers in  this  field  now  afford  a  sufficient  basis  for 
trial  and  experiment,  and  that  out  of  such  ex- 
periments will  come  closer  approaches  to  prac- 
ticable and  effective  methods  of  meeting  a  verv 
pressing  public  problem.  Thus  far  this  sub- 
ject has  been  chiefly  a  matter  of  discussion 
which  has  not  infrequently  been  acrimonious. 
It  appears  to  be  time  for  trial  of  i^romising 
methods  rather  than  further  debate,  but  with 
readiness  to  modify  any  approach  as  experi- 
ence indicates  desirable  alterations. 


VIII.    SOCIAL    DEVELOPMENT 
AND    EDUCATION 


1.  The  Function  of  Education  in 
American  Society 

The  American  Tradition  in  Education 

Aim'<. — Tlie  Anicrican  people  have  for  a 
long  time  regarded  their  educational  system  as 
one  of  the  means  of  carrying  into  eflfective  op- 
eration the  basic  principles  of  their  experi- 
ment in  democracy.  Ii  has  been  funtlamental 
to  American  tlu'ory  that  the  school  provide 
for  eacii  individual,  regardless  of  economic 
status  or  social  class,  free  opportunity  for 
intellectual  growth  and  cultural  development. 
In  this  way,  and  in  no  other,  it  has  been  felt, 
the  school  could  be  made  to  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  equality  of  opportunity. 
Nearly  a  century  ago,  Horace  Mann  voiced  a 
deep-seated  and  conlinuiug  conviction  of  the 
connnon  man  in  Americii  wlien  he  insisted  that 
above  all  nlhcr  devices  of  human  origin,  edu- 
cation, properly  oi'ganized,  is  the  great  equal- 
izer of  the  condition  of  men. 

Moi-e  than  four  decades  ago,  Charles  W. 
Eliot  gave  vigorous  expression  to  the  ideal  of 
individualized  educaliou  in  the  following  sig- 
nificant statement : 

To  disiTiiniiiati'  hetwoon  imi)ils  of  diffircnt  i"i- 
pncity,  to  sok'it  the  comiu'teiit  for  suitjilile  iiistruc- 
tio"!!,  and  to  advance  each  pupil  with  appropriate 
rapidity,  will  ultimately  heconie.  I  lielievc.  the  most 
important  functions  of  the  pulilic-school  administra- 
tor— those  functions  in  which  he  or  she  will  he  most 
serviccahle  to  families  and  to  the  state.     *     *     * 

Every  child  is  a  uni(iue  personality.  If  follows, 
of  course,  that  uniform  progrannnes  and  uniform 
methods  of  instruction,  ai)plied  simultaneously  to 
large  nunihers  of  children,  must  lii'  unwise  and  in- 
jurious, an  evil  always  to  he  strngK'ed  against  and 
reformed,  so  far  as  the  material  resources  of  demo- 
cratic  society    will    permit,     «     *     * 

In  the  pnhlic  schools  of  a  democracy  the  aim 
should  be  t<>  Rive  the  utmost  pos.sihle  amount  of  indi- 
vidual instruction,  to  grade  according  to  capacity  just 
as  far  as  the  lunnlier  of  teachers  and  their  strength 
and  skill  will  permit,  and  to  promote  pujals,  not  by 
battalions,  but  in  the  most  irregular  and  individual 
way  possible     *     *     *. 

Selection  of  studies  for  the  individual,  instruitinu 
addressed  to  the  individual,  irregular  promotion, 
grading  by  natural  capacity  and  rapidity  of  attain- 
ment, and  diversity  of  product  as  regards  age  and 
acquisitions,  must  come  to  characterize  the  American 

'  rreimrefl  Iiy  Newton  Edwards  nf  the  I'niversity  of  Chi- 
cago, assisted  by  Maljel  Waltz,  throuK:i  the  eoopiTation  of 
the  Commission  ou  Youth  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education. 


public   scliool,   if  it    is    to   answer    the   purposes  of   a 
democratic  .society," 

In  the  American  trail  it  ion,  however,  it  has 
not  been  the  exclusive  function  of  the  school 
to  confer  benefits  upon  the  indivitlual.  The  in- 
terest.-5  of  society  have  been  tleemed  of  no  less 
importance.  As  a  people  we  have  exhibited  a 
Ijrofound  confidence  in  otir  educational  system 
as  a  means  of  safeguarding  free,  representa- 
tive political  in.^titutions.  In  the  early  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  men  were  generally 
afraid  that  their  expeiiinent  in  social  and  po- 
litical democracy  would  fail,  and  they  had  no 
doubt  that  it  would  fail  if  society  neglected  to 
<'ultivate  in  youth  that  degree  of  social  intelli- 
gence necessary  to  enable  them  to  make  im- 
partial analysis  of  public  issues.  Moi-e  than 
a  century  ago  it  was  recognized  that  the  suc- 
ce^bS  of  democracy  as  a  form  of  political  and 
social  organization  depends  upon  a  citizenry 
having  a  critical  understanding  of  the  work- 
ings of  their  social  and  econoiuic  institutions. 

Xowhere  has  the  civic  purpose  of  Americiin 
education  been  more  clearly  defiiunl  than  in 
the  decisions  of  the  courts.  The  following  quo- 
tation from  an  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  New  Hampshire  could  be  paralleled  in  the 
decisions  of  the  courts  of  practically  every 
State  in  the  Union. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  niaintenance  of  the 
common-school  system  is  the  promotion  of  the  general 
intelligeni'e  of  the  peoide  constituting  the  Ixidy  iiolitic 
and  thereliy  to  increase  the  u.sefulness  and  efficiency 
of  the  citizens,  upon  which  the  government  of  society 
(leiiends.  Free  schooling  furnished  by  the  state  is 
not  so  nuieh  a  right  granted  to  pupils  as  a  duty  iin- 
]iosed  upon  them  for  the  ijulilic  good.  If  they  do  not 
voluntarily  attend  the  schools  jirovided  for  them,  they 
may  be  compelled  to  do  so,  ,  .  .  While  most  iieopje 
regard  the  public  schools  as  the  mejins  of  great  per- 
sonal advantage  to  the  pupils,  the  fact  is  too  often 
overlooked  that  they  are  governmental  means  of  pro- 
tecting the  state  from  the  consequences  of  an  ignorant 
and  incompetent  citizenship,' 

The  American  States  have  established  and 
maintained  .systems  of  jmblic  eductition  not 
only  to  confer  benefits  111)011  the  individual  as 
siK'h.  but  also  to  ])rovide  a  type  of  civic  educa- 
tion that  would  prepare  for  wise  participation 

•  Eliot,  Charles  W.,  Shortenins:  and  EnriehinK  the  Gram- 
mar-Si-hool  Course,  Ediicationnl  Reform  (189S).  2f>l-i!8,5, 
D.  -Vppleton-Century  Co. 
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in  the  determination  of  public  policy  and  that 
would,  in  numerous  ways,  contribute  to  the 
promotion  of  the  general  welfare. 

Accomplishments. — It  is  obvious  that  the 
American  educational  system  has  succeeded 
only  in  part  in  accomplishin<i:  tlie  high  pur- 
poses assigned  it  in  theory.  It  has  in  many  re- 
spects failed  to  provide  adequate  training  in 
citizenship.  Because  of  an  overemphasis  on  the 
pei'sonal  and  private  values  of  education,  we 
have  entertained  an  undue  respect  for  a  cur- 
riculum that  contributes  much  to  personal  pres- 
tige but  far  too  little  to  social  understanding. 
We  have  regarded  the  fruits  of  education  as 
essentially  personal  and  private  rather  than  as 
public  and  social;  in  consequence,  we  have 
failed  to  develop  a  program  that  subjects  our 
social  and  economic  life  to  rigorous  and  critical 
analysis. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  indictment  that 
can  be  brought  against  the  American  school 
system  is  its  failure  to  provide  equality  of  edu- 
cational opportunity.  In  a  country  of  such 
vast  e.xtent  and  of  great  regional  differences 
in  economic  and  cultural  patterns,  absolute 
equality  of  educational  opportunity  is  not  to 
be  expected.  But  the  existing  differences  in 
opportunity  are  not  slight ;  they  are  so  great 
as  to  constitute  a  threat  to  the  whole  fabric  of 
American  democratic  institutions. 

The  comparatively  meager  educational  op- 
portunities afforded  in  many  American  com- 
munities constitute  a  challenge  to  educational 
statesmanship.  Education  may  be  the  means 
of  building  up  and  perpetuating  class,  race, 
and  regional  distinctions  that  spell  differ- 
ences in  opportunity.  If  formal  educational 
attainments  condition  entrance  to  some  eco- 
nomic and  social  spheres,  and  if  great  op- 
portunities for  educational  advance  are  open 
to  some  grouj^s  while  the  educational  facilities 
for  others  remain  meager,  it  is  obvious  that 
education  becomes  an  instrument  of  social 
stratification  and  of  regional  and  racial  in- 
equality. Such  differentiation  of  class  through 
education  may  take  place  in  a  subtle  way,  even 
where  free  public  education  appears  open  to 
all  equally.  If.  in  some  settings,  education  be- 
comes a  vital,  stimulating  intellectual  process, 
Avhile  in  other  situations  it  remains  formal, 
routine,  and  dissociated  from  daily  life — with 
teachers  holding  "jobs",  and  pupils  attending 
merely  by  grace  of  the  truancy  oHicer — the 
schools  may  function  as  a  mechanism  of  social 
differentiation. 

If  the  American  educational  system  is  to  be 
made  to  serve  the  intei'ests  and  needs  of  the 
people,  some  means  nuist  be  found  to  extend 
its  advantages  more  uniformly  to  the  children 
of  the  Nation.  But  a  mere  extension  of  the 
system  is  not  enough;  it  is  no  less  important 
that  the  program  of  instruction  be  so  reorgan- 
ized as  to  provide  for  the  individual  pupil  a 


type  of  experience  that  will  meet  his  peculiar 
needs  and  stimulate  his  interest. 

2.  Social  Forces  and  the  Expansion 
of  American  Education 

The  changing  conditions  of  American  life 
have  placed  youth,  and  the  schools  that  serve 
youth,  in  a  perplexing  situation.  For  a  long 
time  there  has  been  a  narrowing  of  opportunity 
for  the  kind  of  activity,  such  as  that  of  the 
boy  helping  his  father  on  the  farm  or  an  ap- 
prentice in  a  craft  or  small  shop,  that  is  at  the 
same  time  economically  productive  and  educa- 
tional. The  concentration  of  population  in 
large  cities  and  the  specialization  and  stand- 
ardization of  industrial  processes  have  for  the 
most  part  forced  youth  to  choose  between  gain- 
ful employment  in  a  routine  occupation,  formal 
education,  and  idleness.  During  the  last  few 
decades  there  has  been  a  tendency,  suddenly 
intensified  in  recent  years,  toward  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  first  of  these  alternatives,  so  that  the 
choice  lies  only  between  formal  education  and 
idleness. 

Declining  Employment  of  Young  People 

The  expansion  of  industry  during  the  nine- 
teenth century,  especially  toward  the  end  of 
the  century,  was  accompanied  by  the  emploj'- 
ment  of  a  considerable  percentage  of  children 
between  the  ages  of  10  and  15.  A  sharp  re- 
versal of  this  trend  began  about  1910.  At  that 
time  approximately  one-fourth  of  the  boys  and 
one-eighth  of  tlie  girls  10  to  15  years  of  age 
were  in  gainful  occupations,  but  by  1930  the 
gainfully  occupied  had  dropped  to  6  percent 
among  boys  and  less  than  3  percent  among 
girls.  (See  fig.  1.)  Although  the  total  popu- 
lation at  these  ages  increased  from  5,600,000 
in  1870  to  over  14,000.000  in  1930.  there  were 
fewer  such  persons  gainfidlv  emploved  in  1930 
than  in  1870.  By  1920  less  than  l"  percent  of 
the  gainfully  employed  in  all  the  major  occu- 
pational groups  except  agriculture  were  per- 
sons under  16  years  of  age. 

There  has  also  been  a  marked  decline  in  re- 
cent years  in  the  employment  of  older  young 
people.  Among  those  16  years  of  age  the  pro- 
portion gainfrdly  emjiloved  decreased  from  40 


FiGUBE  1. — Percentage  of  children  10-15  years  of  age  gainfully  occupied, 
1870-1930. 
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l)erceiit  in  1!)2()  to  25  percent  in  1930.  Among 
the  17-\'ear-()l(ls,  employment  decreiised  during 
the  same  period  from  ;")()  to  S9  pt^rcent ;  even  in 
tlie  case  of  those  18  and  19  years  of  age,  the 
figure  declined  from  GO  to  55  percent.  Thus, 
even  before  the  severe  onset  of  the  depression, 
less  than  half  of  ail  youths  aged  16  to  19  years 
vere  gainfully  eiu])l<)yed.  Opportunities  for 
employment  tluring  tiie  dejn'cssion  years  have 
been  especially  curtaileil  for  these  young  peo- 
ple as  they  have  j)as.sed  into  tlieir  early  twen- 
ties and  for  their  oncoming  brothers  and 
sisters. 

The  trend  toward  the  exclusion  of  children 
and  vouth  from  industry  and  towartl  the  ex- 
pansu^n  of  educational  o])porluuiti('s  has  been 
inHuenced  by  many  different  conditions  and 
motives.  Ofjinions  differ  as  to  the  iclative 
impoitance  and  jtriority  of  these  influences. 
The  finest  imi)ulse  in  tliis  direction  has  been 
the  humanitarian  interest  in  freeing  children 
from  confining  employment  in  mills  and  sweat- 
shops, often  at  low  wages,  in  ordei'  to  open  a 
door  for  them  to  sunlight,  play,  ind  education. 
This  ideal  has  undoubtedly  been  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  associations  and  legislators  spon- 
soring this  movement.  There  is  a  growing 
conviction  that  society  cannot  permit  its  youth- 
ful members  to  gi-ow  up  under  conditions  that 
jeopardize  their  physical  and  mental  health. 

The  ])()SsiI)ility  of  increasing  facilities  for 
the  formal  education  of  individual  children 
has  been  enhanced  by  the  tlecrcasing  number 
of  children  to  be  supported  per  1,000  adults. 
(See  fig.  2.)  In  fact,  the  absolute  number  of 
children  of  elementary  school  age  (6-14  years) 
ha,s  already  begun  to  decline.  (See  fig.  3.) 
By  104(1  there  will  be  about  5  percent  fewer 
childien  6-9  years  of  age  than  in  1920.  The 
total  number  aged  6-13  will  be  about  eijual  to 
that  in  1920  and  IVg  million  less  than  in  1930. 
The  decrease  in  elementary  schcH)l  enrollment 
which  became  noticeable  in  1930  will  thus  con- 
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FiGCEE  2.— Children  under  IS  years  of  age  per  1,000  adults  aged  20-69 
years,  1850-1970. 


tinue.  The  number  of  children  of  high  school 
age  (14—17  years)  will  continue  to  increase 
until  about  1940,  after  which  the  downward 
trend  will  begin  for  that  age  group  as  well. 

It  is  obvious  that  .society'.-;  burden  in  caring 
for  its  young  dependents,  merely  as  to  num- 
bers, is  being  materially  reduced.  Since  it 
has  proportionately  fewer  young  dependents 
to  care  for,  society  is  enabled  to  take  a  new 
attitude  toward  j'outh,  to  lengthen  the  period 
of  dependency,  to  delay  entrance  into  gainful 
occupations,  and  to  provide  extended  and  en- 
riched educational  oppoi-tunitie^. 

The  introduction  of  machinerj-  has  also 
made  the  labor  of  children  and  youths  less 
necessary  and  in  many  cases  disadvantageous. 
The  manning  of  machines  requires  .-steady  ap- 
plication, reliability  of  performance,  and  fre- 
(luently  manual  skill  ami  judgment  in  consid- 
erable degrees.  The  most  highly  mechanized 
industries  liave  least  j)lace  for  children  and 
immature  .young  people.  At  the  same  time, 
the  introduction  of  machinery  releases  work- 
ers and  creates,  at  least  temporarily,  a  surplus 
of  adults  in  need  of  employment.  Thus  in 
many  cases  industrial-management  groups  have 
been  ready  to  dispense  with  child  labor  and 
have  sometimes  urged  uniform  legislation  in 
this  matter  in  order  to  reduce  the  competitive 
advantage  of  concerns  so  situated  as  to  profit 
from  child  labor.  Organized  labor  has  l)een 
almost  unanimously  in  favor  of  restrictions 
in  this  field,  in  part  because  cliild  labor  reduces 
the  demand  for  adult  laborers  and  tends  to 
depress  general  wage  levels. 

Finally,  the  comi)lexity  of  modern  economic 
life  makes  the  advantages  of  prolonged  educa- 
tion seem  more  important  to  young  i)ersons 
themselves  and  to  those  concerned  with  finan- 
cial and  social  administration.  Convspond- 
ing  to  the  tendency  for  an  increasing  propor- 
tion of  young  ])eople  to  remain  in  school  be- 
yond the  elementary  grades,  there  is  a  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  industrial  and  commercial 
organizations  to  require  more  extended  train- 
ing as  a  condition  of  emiiloyment.  An  inves- 
tigation of  the  employment  policies  in  this  re- 
gard of  selected  industrial  and  commercial 
concerns  in  the  Chicago  area  is  summarized  as 
follows: 

In  order  to  secure  *  *  *  evidence  regarding 
the  extent  to  wiiicli  modern  conditions  demand  train- 
ing on  the  part  of  individuals,  a  canvass  wa.s  made 
in  1930  of  51  industrial  and  commercial  concerns  in 
the  Chicago  area  which  cmplo.ved  boys  and  girls  to 
whom  worlv  certilicatcs  had  been  issued  by  the  au- 
thorities of  the  public  schools.  It  was  found  that 
these  concerns  emi)loyed  workers  in  100  ditTerent 
da.sses  of  positions,  ranging  from  those  of  messengers 
to  those  of  exi)ert  mechanics  and  accountants.  In  14S 
of  tliese  classes  of  positions  the  educational  recpiire- 
ments  had  been  'distinctly  raised  since  I'.rJO.  Sixt.v- 
five  classes  of  emi)loyces  were  recpiired  to  be  high- 
school  graduates  or  to  have  attended  institutions  of 
higher  education;  thirty-four  were  required  to  have 
had  at  least  2   years  of  high-school   traiulug;   and 
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forty-nine  were  required  to  show  tliat  they  had  com- 
pleted the  eighth  grade.  Only  42  classes  of  employees 
were  accepted  without  regard  to  their  educational 
ijualitications.  and  even  iu  these  cases  preference  was 
often  given  to  those  who  had  longer  school  records. 
Thus,  it  is  shown  that  industry  and  commerce  not 
only  restrict  the  entrance  of  children  on  occupations 
but  even  go  .so  far  as  to  impose  explicit  educational 
requirements  as  conditions  of  admission.' 

All  of  these  considerations  have  influenced 
the  enactment  of  child-laljor  legislation,  ex- 
tension of  educational  facilities,  anil  laws  re- 
quiring school  attendance.  About  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  some  of  the  States  began 
to  prohibit  the  employment  of  children  under 
certain  ages  in  manufacturing  industries,  but 
it  was  not  until  the  eighties  or  nineties  that 
there  emerged  any  real  social  consciousness  of 
the  problems  of  child  labor.  Recent  policy 
regarding  the  employment  of  young  depend- 
ents is  reflected  in  legislation  on  the  subject. 
( See  table  1.)  In  1907  only  29  States  restricted 
the  employment  of  children  14  years  of  age 
or  over;  by  1936  all  but  two  States  had 
enacted  some  legislation  in  this  field,  and  the 
authority  to  estaljlish  a  uniform  standard  is  now 
before  the  Nation  in  the  pending  child-labor 

'  Judd.  Charles  H.,  Prohlemn  of  EducaUon  in  the  United 
Sta/es  (1933).  By  pei'mission  of  the  puhUshers,  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Company,  Inc. 


amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Table  1. — Lowest  ages  mentioned  in  the  laics  of  the 
.'iS  .S7((/c.v  rcstrietiny  riniiloi/nicnt  of  ehildren,  vaca- 
tions excliKhd,  J9()7-Sl!' 


Age 

Number  of  States 

* 
k 

1907  2 

1»15! 

1936  » 

No  age  mentioned. 

r, 
1 
1 

11 
0 

29 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

1 

ze, 

4 
0 

1 
0 
0 

1 

0 

38 

4 

4 

8 

10-- 

12     - 

13-   . 

14 

15 

16 

Total 

48 

48 

48 

'  Employment  in  agriculture,  domestic  service,  street  trades,  theatrical 
or  other  performances,  and  poverty  permits  not  considered. 

'  From  Judd.  o]i.  cit..  26. 

'  "State  Compulsory  School  .attendance  Standards  .\flecting  the 
Employment  of  Minors."  r.  S.  Office  of  Education  (1935),  54  pp. 
mimeographed),  with  revisions  as  of  Jan.  I,  19?6. 

Meanwhile,  school  attendance  requirements 
have  been  advanced  progressively.  Between 
1852  and  1918  all  the  States  enacted  compul- 
sory school  attendance  legislation.^    There  are, 

°  Deffenbangh.  Walter  S..  and  Kccsi^i  ker.  Ward  W..  Com- 
liulsori/  .S'c7^oo^  Attendance  Laics  and  Their  Aditiiiiistration,  8. 
United  States  Office  of  Education  Bulletin,  I'S.'.r,.   No.   4. 
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Figure  3.— Estimated  number  of  children  aged  6-9,  10-13,  and  14-17  years.  United  States,  1920-tO. 
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liowever,  wide  variations  in  State  laws  on  that 
siiljject.  Tlie  early  laws  were  nicajrer  in  their 
reciuin'nients  and  some  of  them  were  jworly 
enforced,  us,  indeed,  some  school  attendance 
statutes  are  today.  It  would  he  a  mistake  to 
re<i:ard  the  estal)lislnnenl  of  effective  lejxisla- 
tion  of  this  kind  as  a  simple  matter.  Com- 
pulsory school  attendance  mai-ked  the  modi- 
fication of  a  fundamental  Enirlish  and  Amer- 
ican social  policy.     Under  the  Enyiish  com- 

TAHI.E  •!. — Hi  i/iiliir  school  utiendaiicc  rvquirvd   Ini  the 
48  SlatcK,  1907-3G 


Ages 


No  requirement  _ 

8-12  years 

»-H  years 

&-15  years 

7-14  years 

H-I5years 

i>-16  years 

7-lS  years 

S-16years 

7-l6i'ears- 
8-17  years. 
6-18  years 
7-17  yours 
8-18  years. 
7-18  years.--. 

8-18  years 

8-20  years 


Total. 


Num- 
ber of 
years 


Number  of  States 


1907  >       1915 1       1836  ■ 


0 
0 

2 
0 
2 
0 
0 
1 
9 
22 
1 

6 
3 
1 

0 

48 


>  Friiin  Jii'l'l.  op.  cit.,  24. 

1  I)etTeiiliati^h  an<l  Keesecker.  op.  cit.,  12,  with  revisions  as  of  Jan.  1, 
r.i.W.  siiiiplied  by  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor. 
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mon  law,  both  in  En<iland  and  colonial  Amer- 
ica, education  was  wholly  a  parental  concern; 
there  was  a  total  lack  of  rccojinitiou  of  tlie 
ol)Ii!iation  of  society.  The  enactment  of  com- 
pulsory scliool  attendance  legislation  is  a  more 
sijxniticant  indication  of  society's  <ri'owinLr 
sense  of  responsihility  for  youth  than  is  gen- 
erally realized.     (See  table  2.) 

Increasing  School  Attendance 

The  social  forces  to  which  aticntion  has  al- 
ready been  directed  ha\e  resulted  in  a  remark- 
able expansion  of  tiie  American  educational 
system.  The  most  striking  increase  lias  come 
at  the  ui)per  grade  levels.  Between  1920  and 
1930  there  was  an  increase  of  28  j)ercent  in  tlie 
number  of  pupils  attending  the  eighth  grade. 
The  changes  in  elementary  and  high  school  en- 
I'ollmeiits  (luring  tlie  past  1")  years  are  shown 
in  absolute  iiimiliers  in  ligure  4.  The  recent  de- 
creases in  the  lower  grades  are  tlue  to  the  de- 
crease, already  commented  on.  in  child  jiopiila- 
tion  of  elementary  school  age. 

During  the  past  four  decades  the  expansion 
and  ])Opularization  of  secondary  education  in 
this  country  have  been  little  short  of  amazing. 
Figure  T)  shows  tlie  rapidity  of  tiie  increase  in 
attendance  at  the  secondary  le\el  during  tlve 
past  four  decades.  Figure  G  shows  the  pro- 
portions of  children  and  young  people  of  dif- 
ferent ages  who  were  attending  school  in  1910. 
1920,  and   19:50.     The  United  States  Office  of 


PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 


PUBLIC  HIGH   SCHOOL 


FiGi  RE  4— Incr«ase  ami  decrease  in  elementary  and  high  school  enrollment  (in  thousands),  1918-34. 
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Education  estimates  that  in  1936  the  reporting 
secondary  schools  enrolled  62  percent  of  all 
children  14  to  17  years  of  age  and  that  second- 
ary school  pupils  in  schools  not  reporting 
would  easily  bring  the  total  up  to  65  percent. 
Thus  we  have  reached  the  stage  where  about 
two-thirds  of  all  the  children  in  the  United 
States  are  attending  high  school.  It  should  be 
noted  that  although  the  depression  may  have 
accelerated  the  swing  toward  secondary  school 
attendance,  the  long-time  movement  in  this 
direction  is  due  to  the  sweep  of  social  forces 
in  American  life. 

Increase  in  enrollment  at  the  college  and  uni- 
versity level  has  also  been  striking,  though  per- 
haps less  phenomenal  than  in  the  secondary 
schools.  In  1910,  less  than  5  percent  of  the 
population  of  college  age  was  in  attendance  at 
the  regular  session  of  some  institution  of  higher 
learning,  but  this  was  true  of  almost  13  percent 
of  this  age  group  in  1932.     (See  table  3.) 

Table  .3. — Pcrcenfage  of  young  persons  of  college  age 
enrolled  in  the  regular  session  of  higher  educa- 
tional institutions^ 


Year 

Population 

19  to  22 
years  of  ai:e, 
inclusive  ' 

Enrollment, 
regular 
session  ' 

Percent  of 
popula- 
tion 

1910                  

7, 242, 100 
7,  321,  OOO 
8.871.400 
9.  081,  500 

355, 200 

597,  600 

1,  085,  800 

1,  154,  100 

4  9 

1920 

8.2 

1930 - 

12.2 

1932 

12.7 

1  Based  on  data  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education. 


The  high  school  now  attracts  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  children  of  parents  in  occupa- 
tions not  requiring  advanced  education  as  a 
requisite.  Counts  in  19-20  investigated  the 
social  composition  of  high  school  groups  in 
four  urban  communities.  Seattle,  St.  Louis, 
Bridgeport,  and  jMount  Vernon,  N.  Y.  A 
repetition  of  the  study  in  Seattle  and  Bridge- 
port 10  3'ears  later  showed  a  striking  increase 
in  the  repi-esentation  in  high  school  of  all  oc- 
cupational levels  in  the  total  population." 
(See  table  1.) 

Table  4. — Nunihcr  of  high  school  pupils  from  different 
occupational  groups  per  1.000  men  over  .'i5  in  the 
same  groups,  Seattle  and  Bridgeport,  lUllO  and 
1930 ' 


Seattle 

Bridgeport 

Occupational  group 

Ratio 
1920 

Ratic 
1930 

Percent 
change 

in  ratio, 
1920-30 

Ratio 
1920 

Ratio 
1930 

Percent 
change 
in  ratio, 
1920-30 

All  occupations 

166 
303 

91 

322 
452 

215 

94 

49 

136 

171 
375 

93 

308 

485 

232 

80 

Self-employed,  manage- 
rial, commercial  and 
clerical  groups 

Skilled,  semiskilled,  and 
common  labor,  trans- 
portation, public  and 
personal  service  groups.. 

29 
149 

1  Adapted  from  Kefauver,  Grayson  N.,  No'l,  Victor  H.,  and  Drate, 
Clarence  E.,  The  Secondary -School  Population,  13.  National  Survey 
of  Secondary  Education,  Monograph  No.  4  (1933). 


"  Koos.  Leonard  V.,  and  others.  Notional  Survey  of  Sec- 
ondory  Education,  Monograph  No.  1.  "Summary"  1 1934). 
pp.  40-50. 
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Figure  5.— Percentage  of  children  of  high  school  age  (14-17)  enrolled  in 
public  and  private  high  schools,  1«90-1936. 


By  periiiiesion  of  ihe  publishers.  McGraw-HU!  Book  Company 

Figure  fi.— School  attendance  of  young  persons  of  various  age  groups. 
From  Judd,  Problems  of  Education  in  the  United  States. 
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New  Social  Responsibilities  of  the 
Educational  System 

The  democrat  izai  ion  of  secondary  school  ed- 
ucation requires  adaptation  to  the  needs  of 
young  people,  most  of  whom  will  not  attend 
college  ancl  many  of  whom  have  little  interest 
in  the  traditional  academic  courses.  The  sit- 
uation is  aggravated  hy  the  sense  of  economic 
uncertainty  tluit  now  siirroiuuis  them.  Some 
(if  those  attending  high  school  or  taking  more 
advanced  studies  would  ])rcfer  to  be  employed 
but  can  find  no  opportunity. 

This  situation  has  been  acute  in  recent  years, 
as  is  well  known.  The  necessary  data  are 
lacking  to  describe  precisely  the  effects  of  the 
depression  on  tlie  sit  tuition  of  youth  in  this 
country.  The  Youth  Commission  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education  has  estimated 
thai  there  were  in  1935  ai)proximately  20.000,- 
000  persons  aged  16-24  years,  distributed  as 
follows:  4.000.000  in  schools  and  colleges; 
T.WiO.OOO  emi)loyed  full  or  part  time;  500,000 
unemployed  and  attending  school  part  time; 
4(l<l,0(K)  in  the  Civilian  Conserviition  Corps; 
4.^00.000  unemployed  (including  an  indeter- 
minate number  in  work  relief  other  than  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps)  not  in  school, 
and  seeking  work;  2.800.000  married  women 
iu)t  employed  ami  not  in  school;  and  300.000 
(fillers  not  employed,  not  in  school,  but  iov 
various  reasons  not  seeking  work."  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  numy  young  people  turn  to  the 
schools,  motivated  not  so  much  by  higii  faitii  in 
the  \alue  of  education  or  by  a  driving  intellec- 
tual interest  as  by  a  sense  of  bewilderment, 
aiul  a  vague  notion  that  going  to  school  is  at 
least  better  than  just  "hanging  ai-ound."  The 
situation  is  not  altogether  a  hap]\v  one,  either 
for  the  young  ])eople  or  for  their  teachers. 

The  social  changes  that  have  led  to  increased 
enrollment  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  and  in  colleges  aiul  iniiversities  has  also 
led  to  an  expansion  of  the  field  of  a(hdt  edu- 
cation. Morse  Cartwright,  president  of  the 
American  Association  for  Adult  Education, 
has  estinuxted  that  during  the  10  years  from 
1924  to  1034  there  was  an  increase  of  41/2  mil- 
lion in  the  mimber  giving  attention  to  radio 
educational  iJrograms — partially  balanced  by 
a  decrease  of  some  2  million  in  the  numljer 
attending  cluttaiKiuas  and  lyceums — and  that 
at  the  later  date  over  2  million  were  attending 
special  classes  arranged  as  part  of  the  unem- 
ployment relief  program.  Even  apart  from 
these  items,  he  estimates  that  during  this  10- 
year  period  the  number  of  adults  enrolled  as 
particii)ating  in  some  sort  of  organized  educa- 
tional activity  increased  from  about  11  to 
about  14  million.*  He  estimates  that  there 
was  a   nuirked   decline   in  the  enrollment   in 


■  "rrpliminary  Inquiry  <in  What  Is  Tho  Youth  Problpm", 
Washington  American  Youth  Oonimission  of  the  American 
Council   on    Edurariitn.    1936    (mimeograpiiedl. 

"  Cartwriplit,  Korse  II.,  Ten  Years  of  Adult  Education 
(1035).  t!0. 


private  correspondence  schools  (from  2.000.000 
to  1.000,000).  and  in  the  number  of  those  re- 
ceiving training  by  corjioraiioiis  (from  100,000 
to  50.0(K)).  but  increases  in  enrollment  in  uni- 
versity extension  (from  200,000  to  300,000),  in 
vocatioiuil  education  courses  of  various  sorts 
(from  300,000  to  400,000),  in  miscellaneous 
public  school  courses  for  adults  (from  1.0(H),000 
to  l,50fl,(X)0),  and  in  agricultural  extension 
(from  5.0(H),()00  to  G,000,000).  Much  of  the 
educational  work  of  adults  has  a  vocational 
motive.  This  type  of  work  has  sjiecial  im- 
portance in  view  of  dislocations  in  employment 
cau.sed  by  technological  change — apart  from 
cyclical  unemployment.  There  has  also  been 
an  apparent  increase  in  recent  years  in  organ- 
ized recreation,  art  groups,  museum  attend- 
ance, and  public  library  study  courses. 

It  is  clear  that  education  has  become  a  major 
American  industry,  for  which  the  demand  ap- 
pears to  be  still  increasing.  Tiiere  are  great 
differences  in  the  quantity  and  (piality  of  edu- 
cational op])ortunities  in  different  areas;  and 
this  ine(|iiality  presents  some  serious  ])roblems, 
as  we  shall  see,  when  viewed  in  relation  to 
reproductive  and  migratory  trends  in  the  ]iop- 
ulation  of  the  United  States.  But  even  where 
the  educational  system  is  best  develoi)ed  there 
are  serious  problems  about  its  direction  and 
significance. 

The  necessity  of  doubling  the  number  of 
high  school  teachers  each  decade  has  jilaced  a 
.severe  strain  on  existing  teacher-traininn;  facil- 
ities. Teachers  who  instruct  classes  of  30  to 
50  pupils  during  the  year  may  spend  their  sum- 
mers in  teacher-training  classes  with  50  to  500 
students.  All  this  has.  of  course,  traveled  a 
long  way  from  Mark  Hopkins  on  one  end  of 
a  log  and  a  boy  on  the  other. 

New  Problems  in  Secondary  Education 

A  geneiation  or  two  ago  the  primary  func- 
tion of  the  high  school  was  to  prepare  a  selected 
ami  relatively  homogeneous  group  for  furtlier 
study  at  the  college  or  universitv  level.  The 
f)bligations  of  the  high  school  today,  however, 
are  not  confined  to  the  select  few;  they  extend 
rather  to  all  the  youth  of  the  coinmunity. 
Many  of  the  pupils  who  enter  high  school  at 
the  present  time  have  little  or  no  interest  in 
the  older  curriculuiu  offerings.  The  curricu- 
lum of  high  school  must  be  subjected  to  a  thor- 
ough reorganization  in  order  that  it  may  be 
made  to  serve  the  interests  of  its  new  constitu- 
ency. 

Within  recent  years  sharp  differences  of 
opinion  have  developed  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
cedures to  l)e  followed  in  adjusting  American 
secondary  education  to  its  new  and  enlarged 
responsibilities.  There  are  some  who  would 
resolve  the  difficulty  by  taking  the  downright 
position  that  society  has  no  obligation  to  pro- 
vide free  secondarv  education  for  the  masses  of 
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youth.  They  regard  the  more  recent  curricu- 
lum offerings  as  "fads"  and  "frills'";  they  urge 
a  return  to  the  curriculum  of  a  generation  ago. 
The  essential  function  of  the  secondary  school, 
so  they  hold,  is  the  preparation  of  an  intellec- 
tual elite.  Tliese  critics  of  the  American  school 
system  seem  to  he  wholly  unaware  of  the  social 
forces  playing  upon  the  school  from  without 
and  equally  unaware  of  the  spirit  of  American 
democracy.  The  popularization  of  American 
education,  the  upthrust  of  an  ever  increasing 
stream  of  youth  into  high  school  and  college, 
is  the  consequence  of  fundamental  social 
change.  The  training  of  leaders,  to  V)e  sure, 
is  a  major  ohligation  of  the  educational  sys- 
tem; it  is  an  obligation  which  has  not  been 
fully  met.  It  is  equally  true,  however,  that 
the  American  j^eople,  having  experienced  the 
benefits  of  popular  education,  are  wholly  un- 
willing to  restrict  the  educational  opportuni- 
ties offered  the  masses  of  children. 

Among  tho.se  who  welcome  the  extension  of 
the  sphere  of  secondaiT  education  there  are 
still  sharp  differences  of  opinion.  In  some 
quarters  there  is  a  disposition  to  abandon  the 
literary  curriculum  and  to  sul>stitute  for  it 
courses  specifically  vocational  in  character. 
Some  urge  the  establishment  of  trade  schools 
distinctly  separate  from  the  traditional  high 
school.  Other.s  see  little  value  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  manual  skills  in  school;  they  main- 
tain that  the  secondnry -school  curriculum 
should  consist  of  courses  related  to  the  interests 
of  youth  but  essentially  intellectual  in  nature, 
leaving  industry  responsible  for  specific  voca- 
tional training. 

Experience  indicat&s  the  necessity  of  recon- 
ciling these  two  views.  Where  separate  tech- 
nical high  schools  have  been  established,  it 
has  usually  proved  impossible  to  divorce  tech- 
nical and  academic  education  for  any  length 
of  time.  Pupils  have  been  so  insistent  on 
an  opportunity  for  a  l>roader  training  that 
concessions  have  been  made  to  their  demands. 
It  seems  safe  to  assert  that  the  American  pub- 
lic will  not  consent  to  the  segregation  of  3'outh 
into  separate  trade  and  technical  schools  where 
they  will  be  denied  the  opportunity  of  a  gen- 
eral education.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
equally  clear  that  the  secondary  curriculum 
cannot  be  wholly  academic  in  character.  The 
great  majority  of  secondary  pupils  do  not  con- 
tinue tlieir  education  beyond  the  high  school, 
and  many  do  not  finish  that.  Some  prepara- 
tion must  be  afforded  for  effective  participa- 
tion in  occupational  life.  The  secondary  school 
must  provide  for  the  individual  a  curriculum 
that  will  insure  a  satisfactory  general  train- 
ing and  at  the  same  time  make  provision  for 
the  cultivation  of  professional  and  vocational 
efficiency. 

Unemployed  youth. — American  society  has 
a  special  responsibility  for  young  people  who 
finish  or  leave  school  but  who  are  unable  to 


find  gainful  employment.  As  yet  our  educa- 
tional system  has  made  no  institutional  ar- 
rangement for  their  further  education  or  guid- 
ance. Many  who  are  unable  to  find  work  stay 
in  high  school  or  return  to  it,  even  though  the 
school  has  no  program  adequate  for  their 
needs.  For  these  boys  and  girls  the  high 
school  necessarily  becomes  little  more  than  a 
custodial  institution.  For  many  of  them,  no 
doubt,  gainful  employment  would  afford  a 
more  educative  envii-onment  than  they  now 
find  in  school.  The  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  has  recently  provided  a  valualde  expe- 
rience for  some,  and  it  may  be  that  it  points 
the  way  towarcl  a  significant  educational  de- 
velopment. It  is  certain  that  society  is  faced 
with  the  problem  of  making  some  kind  of  in- 
stitutional arrangement  for  the  better  care  and 
direction  of  unemployed  youth.  It  is  possible 
that  the  secondary  schools  and  colleges  may 
assume  this  responsibility.  It  may  be,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  best  means  of  dealing 
with  the  problem  is  to  establish  a  special 
agency,  apart  from  the  existing  institutions 
but  integrated  with  the  whole  educational  sys- 
tem. 

Cultivation  of  social  judgment. — Tlie  edu- 
cational institutions  of  this  country  have  never 
been  a  particularly  vital  force  in  the  creation 
of  social  intelligence.  If  the  school  is  to  be 
an  instrument  for  the  cultivation  of  an  under- 
standing of  society,  teachers  must  be  accorded 
freedom  to  discuss  with  their  pupils  all  issues 
and  all  institutions,  with  proper  consideration 
of  the  social  and  intellectual  immaturity  of 
the  students.  Social  studies  should  be  intro- 
duced into  the  curriculum  in  such  a  way  as  to 
train  pupils  to  gather  evidence,  to  balance 
arguments,  to  arrive  at  critical  understand- 
ings— in  short,  to  be  objective  and  experimen- 
tal in  their  attitudes.  It  is  the  function  of 
the  school  to  make  the  pupil  as  intelligent  as 
possible  with  respect  to  the  social  order  in 
which  he  is  to  live,  but  this  is  not  to  say  that 
the  school  slioidd  press  upon  the  pupil  the 
acceptance  of  specific  formulas  for  the  solu- 
tion of  social  problems.  Xo  greater  need 
exists  in  American  education  than  the  need 
for  a  vital  teaching  of  the  social  studies. 

Vocational  needs. — It  is  natural  that  many 
young  people,  haunted  by  fear  and  uncertainty, 
seek  to  establish  a  basis  for  economic  security, 
through  education,  yet  it  is  just  in  this  respect 
that  school  experience  often  proves  least  satis- 
factory. The  nature  of  American  enterprise 
makes  the  value  of  training  for  specific  jobs, 
apart  from  actual  employment  opportunities, 
extremely  dul)ious. 

Vocational  programs  in  the  secondary  schools 
should  accordingly  be  so  constructed  as  to  give 
training  in  and  tliorougli  understanding  of  the 
basic  machines,  tools,  and  processes  connnon  to 
an  occupational  field  and  in  habits  of  work  and 
the  standards  of  competency  of  that  industry, 
so  that  those  receivinji  the  tnuning  will  have 
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initial  I'Uiphiyinent  assets  for  a  nuinlicr  of  sjie- 
ciHt  j()l)S  ill  tliat  occuiiatioiial  Held.  The  prob- 
al)i]ity  of  transfer  from  one  job  to  another 
makes  a  hifrli  dejifree  of  jieneral  competence  and 
ailaptahility  most  ini]ioitaiit.  hut  these  arequal- 
ities  tiiat  cannot  he  (l('vt'lo]>eil  in  short  order  by 
standardized  educational  idocediires." 

('urricuhnii. — Tiie  specialization  of  modern 
life  ami  the  increase  of  those  seekiiiiZ  formal 
education  but  lackiiiir  interest  in  traditional 
school  disciplines  have  led  to  a  jjreat  diversifi- 
cation of  educational  ofIeriii<j:s.  Koos  com- 
pares the  courses  listed  in  35  hi<:h  schools  in 
the  Middle  States  that  were  surveyed  early  in 
the  ])resent  century  and  asxain  after  a  lapse  of 
nearly  25  years.'"  The  median  number  of  cur- 
ricuhuns  was  found  to  have  doubled,  increas- 
injr  from  2.5  to  5.2.  Durin<;  tjie  interval,  too, 
colleire  preparatory  courses  decreased  from 
more  than  half  to  al)oiit  a  tliird  of  the  whole 
number  of  courses  offered. 

ConvsiKjiuliiifrl.v,  dnring  tho  period  f:<-iu'ial  i-inTicu- 
Innis  ami  comiiu-nial,  industrial  arts,  household  arts, 
tiiii"  art.s,  and  other  eurrieuluius  shifted  to  a  iiosition 
of  mimerical  doraiiiance. 

At  the  openin<i  of  the  period  tliere  were  on 
tlie  averaofe  24  courses  offered  in  each  school; 
at  its  close  tlie  average  number  was  48.  The 
evidence  indicates  an  exi)ansion  of  the  offer- 
injis  in  all  the  subject  "iroujjs,  but  the  fields 
liavino;  the  largest  proportional  increases  were 
English,  the  social  studies,  commercial  sub- 
jects, industrial  arts,  household  arts,  fine  arts, 
and  physical  education.  At  the  university  level 
tliere  has  lieeii  a  far  greater  multi])lication  of 
courses.  This  increase  is  doubtless  due  to  a 
number  of  causes,  but  to  some  extent  it  cer- 
tainly represents  an  effort  to  adjust  instruc- 
tional content  to  the  varying  needs  of  present- 
day  citizens  of  the  United  States.  It  is  well  to 
emphasize  the  idea  that  the  curriculum  in 
school  and  college  is  not  something  fixed  or 
absolute,  or  arbitrarily  devised  by  educational 
experts.  In  the  long  run  it  is  determined  by 
the  demands  of  society. 

The  attem])t  to  democratize  the  secondary 
school  by  ottering  new  types  of  curriculum 
has  resulted  in  leaving  these  curriculums  in 
many  cases  fragmentary  and  ))oorly  integrated. 
Specific  course  offerings  have  been  multiplied 
to  the  point  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  for 
the  pupil  to  get  an  integrated  view  of  any 
large  area  of  human  life,  either  past  or  jiresent. 
Some  critics  of  the  school  system  have  sug- 
gested a  return  to  the  curriculum  of  a  genera- 
tion ago  as  an  escape  from  tlie  confusion  that 
has  arisen  from  the  multiplication  of  courses. 
A  far  better  suggestion,  and  one  which  happily 
is  being  put  into  effect  in  some  schools,  is  that 
the  schools  jiroceed  to  develoj)  integrated  cur- 
riculums. What  has  been  said  with  regard  to 
the  need  of  integrated  curriculums  is  as  ap- 
plicable  to   the    college    as    to    the    secondary 

'See  sec.  5  of  this  oliJipter  for  a  discussion  nf  this  i>rnbl»^in. 
'"Koos,  oil.  cit.,  168-170. 


school  and  it  is  ai)plicable,  in  a  measure,  to 
the  elementary  school  as  well. 

The  democratization  of  secondary  education 
has  also  led  to  a  modification  of  the  structural 
organization  of  the  e(lucation  .system.  As 
larger  numbers  atteni])ted  to  ascend  the  educa- 
tional huhler.  lack  of  proper  coordination  be- 
tween tlie  ditleit'Ut  units  of  the  educational 
s_ystem  became  ai>|)areut.  The  establislnnenl 
of  junior  high  schools  and  junior  colleges,  to- 
gether with  modifications  of  college  entrance 
requirements,  rej)resent  an  attemi)t  to  secure 
a  better  articulation  between  the  various  units 
of  the  educational  system.  In  the  process  of 
reorganization,  the  secondary  school  is  being 
extended  downward  to  include  the  last  2  years 
of  the  elementary  school  and  u]>ward  to  in- 
clude the  first  2  years  of  college.  This  general 
tendency  is  in  conforinity  with  the  enlarged 
purpose  of  secondary  education  to  jirovide  a 
general  ediicat'oii  for  the  youth  f)f  the  com- 
munity. 

The  rapidity  with  which  education  has  ex- 
])anded  in  response  to  changing  modern  condi- 
tions, the  experimentation  with  content  and 
method,  and  the  gradual  reorganization  of  the 
whole  structure  of  formal  education  in  the 
United  States  are  raising  questions  of  great 
importance  and  complexity. 

3.  Education  in  Relation 
to  Population  Growth 

Kegional    differences    in  reproduction    rates 

cause  great    ine(|iiality  in  the  tlistribution   of 

child    po])ulation    relative  to    the    supporting 

adult  [)opulalion  and  the  economic  resources 
of  different  areas. 

Kegional  Variations  in  the  Ratio  of  Children  to  Adults 

Differences  in  the  ratio  of  children  of  ele- 
mentary and  high  school  age  to  adults  in  the 
productive  age-groups  are  sliown  for  regions  in 
table  5,  and  for  States  in  figure  7.  Ratios  of 
children  of  elementary  school  age  per  1,000 
adults  20-(>l  years  of  age  vary  from  523  in 
South  Carolina,  491  in  North  Carolina,  and 
438,  441,  445.  and  438.  respectively,  in  Wes' 
Virginia,  Alabama.  Xew  Mexico,  and  Utah,  at 
one  end  of  the  scale,  to  225  in  Califoriiia.  254 
in  Xew  York,  and  270  in  Illinois.  Thus  the 
relative  load  as  regards  child  ])opulatloii  in 
need  of  care  and  education  is  from  70  to  100 
percent  higher  in  the  six  States  first  mentioned 
than  it  is  in  Xew  York. 

Table  5. — Childrm   of  school  ages  per  1.000  prrsonn 
(if/rd    20-0.'i    i/rtirs.    f<;/    iriiiniiK.    tf)SO 


ReBion 

years 

Ages 
14-17 
years 

Ages 
5-17 
years 

Xorlhca5t                  

295 
297 
350 
426 
380 
236 

125 
126 
146 
177 
157 
100 

420 

Midfile  Suites                                   

423 

Northwest 

496 
603 

Southwest  .. - 

537 

Far  West                                 -  -      

336 
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It  niiglit  be  supposed  that  the  high  ratios  of 
cliildreu  to  adiUts  in  the  Southern  States  ara 
due  chiefly  to  the  high  fertility  of  the  Negro 
population.  This  is  not  generally  the  case :  but 
it  does  help  to  account  for  the  unusually  high 
ratio  found  in  South  Carolina.  For  the  South- 
east as  a  whole  there  were  420  children  in  the 
white  population  and  441  children  in  the  Negro 
population  per  1,000  adults;  the  avei'age  ratio 
for  the  region  was  426.  The  State  variations 
for  white  and  Negro  populations  in  this  region 
are  shown  in  table  6.     These  ratios  may  be 

Table  6. — Ratios  of  irhitr  mid  Ncf/ro  children,  5-13 
years  of  a(ie.  to  irhite  and  Negro  adults.  20-64  years 
of  age.  southeastern  States,  1930 


Virginia 

North  Carolina. _. 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Kentucky 

Tennessee. 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Total  region. 


Number 
of  white 
children 
6-13  per 
l.ono  white 
adults, 
20-64 


420 


Number 
of  Negro 
children 
S-13  per 
1,000  Negro 
adults, 
20-64 


394 

469 

472 

541 

466 

600 

416 

469 

328 

317 

421 

287 

408 

336 

444 

434 

426 

441 

440 

386 

390 

395 

somewhat  affected  by  irregularities  in  census 
enumeration  or  in  statements  of  age,  but  pos- 
sible errors  of  this  sort  cannot  have  a  lai-ge  in- 
fluence on  the  regional  lesults. 

Analysis  of  the  distribution  of  child  popu- 
lation, relative  to  adult  population,  with  re- 
spect to  type  of  community  shows  even  more 
striking  variations.  (See  fig.  8.)  The  ratio 
of  children  of  school  age  to  the  supporting 
adult  group  in  general  increases  in  large  steps 
with  decreases  in  size  of  community.  The 
number  of  children  of  school  age  is  relatively 
low  in  all  cities  of  100,000  or  more.  This  is 
true  of  children  both  at  elementary  and  at 
high  school  level,  and  it  is  true  regardless  of 
the  geographic  region  in  which  the  city  is  lo- 
cated. There  is,  in  fact,  a  surprising  uniform- 
ity in  the  ratio  of  children  to  the  supporting 
adult  group  in  cities  of  this  class.  The  larger 
cities  in  the  Southeast  and  Southwest  carry  a 
school  population  no  larger  than  cities  in  the 
rest  of  the  country,  except  in  the  far  West. 
The  situation  is  similar  in  the  case  of  the  total 
urban  population,  including  cities  of  all  sizes. 
In  communities  classified  as  rural-nonfarm,  the 
ratio  of  children  of  school  age  to  adults  is 
markedly  greater  than  in  urban  communities, 
and  very  much  greater  than  in  the  larger  cities. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  the  Southeast,  and 
to  a  lesser  extent  in  the  Southwest.  It  is, 
however,   the   rural-farm   population    that    is 
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RATrOS  OF  CHILDREN  14-17  YEARS  OF  AGE 


Figure  7.— Number  cf  children  5-13  and  14-17  years  per  1.000  adults  aged  20-64.  by  reirlons  and  States,  1930. 
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carrvinjr  ii  Imrdt-n  of  (.hildivn  of  school  ape 
out  of  all  proportion  to  that  in  other  types  of 
communities.  The  relative  child  load  in  com- 
numities  of  ditt'erent  sizes  within  each  region 
is  shown  in  tahic  7. 

Tarij!  T. — Imlrx  <if  nilion  iif  chihlrrn  'i-ll  per  1.000 
iKliiltn  ill  nirul-fanii.  niriil-iioiifanii,  mid  iirhmi  rom- 
iiiiiiiitiiK,  uxiiiij  riitinn  ill  fitiia  iif  Idd.ilOO  niiil  over 
II »  It  biine 


Region 

Rural- 
farm 

Rural- 
nonfarm 

Total, 
urban 

Xorthea,st     ... 

162 
107 
168 
219 
206 
185 

137 
133 
132 

IM 
148 
145 

107 

Mid<He  States       

106 

109 
113 

Southeast     .    ....  ...... . ...... 

113 

Fur  We-st      

112 

It  is  evident  that  in  some  ])arts  of  the  country 
the  supporting  group  carries  a  hurden  of 
young  dependents  tliat  is  more  tiian  twice  as 
great  as  that  in  other  areas.  These  local  varia- 
tions are  revealed  on  the  accoin])aiiying  inaj) 
(fig.  9),  based  on  census  data  for  numbers  of 
children  (aged  7  to  13  years)  related  to  the 
adult  base  (persons  aged  20  to  64  years).  The 
ma])  shows  an  area  extending  from  Maine  to 
Maryland  in  which  tiie  ratio  of  children  to 
adults  is  unusually  low,  although  some  counties 
both  in  Maine  and  in  Maivland  are  exceptions 
to  this  general  statement.  The  area  of  rela- 
livelv    few    children    extends    westward    IVdiii 


New  England  and  New  York,  getting  broader 
as  it  reaches  the  Middle  States  and  the  prairies, 
and  ending  in  the  eastern  parts  of  South  Da- 
kota and  Nebraska  and  tiie  central  part  of 
Kansas.  From  here  to  the  Pacific  coast  the 
map  .shows  a  good  deal  of  variation.  In 
Nevada  and  along  the  entii-e  Pacific  coast  the 
ratio  of  children  to  ailults  is  unusually  low. 
Low  ratios  also  appear  in  parts  of  Florida  and 
ill  a  luimber  of  urban  counties  located  in  the 
southeastern  and  southwestern  States. 

Border  regions  of  moderate  ratios  skirt  the 
great  area  of  low  i-atios.  One  of  the  border 
regions  extends  from  southwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania through  southeastern  Ohio,  southern  In- 
diana and  Illinois,  northern  and  western  Ken- 
tucky, to  southeastern  Missouri.  Anothei-  area 
of  intermediate  ratios  runs  north  of  the  main 
low-ratio  area,  including  the  cut-over  lands  of 
the  Great  Lakes  region.  In  the  Southwest 
large  portions  of  Oklahoma.  Texas,  and  New 
Mexico  and  i)art  of  Arizona  fall  into  this  gen- 
eral classification,  as  do  also  many  counties  in 
the  Great  Plains  area  stretching  from  Texas 
northward. 

Counties  having  an  extremelv  high  ratio  of 
children  to  adults  are  located,  ni  the  main,  in 
the  Southeastern  States,  predominantly  in  tlio 
soutiiern  Ai)palachians  and  the  old  Cotton  licit. 
It  is  in  these  two  areas  that  the  adult  group  in 
the  population  is  bearing  the  heaviest  burden 
of  responsibility  for  child  care.     There  were. 
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Figure  S.— Number  of  children  5-13  and  14-17  iier  l.OOO  adults  in  rural-farm,  rural-nonfarm  and  urban  communities  and  in  cities  of  100.000  population  and 
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for  instance,  less  than  200  children  per  1,000 
adults  (in  the  age  classes  described  above)  in 
126  counties  in  the  United  States,  but  only  12 
of  these  counties  are  located  in  the  Soutlieast. 
including  5  counties  in  Florida.  On  the  other 
hand,  out  of  365  counties  with  I'atios  of  400  or 
over,  298  are  in  the  Southeast. 

There  are  some  counties  outside  the  South- 
eastern States  in  which  the  ratio  of  children 
to  adults  is  extremely  high.  A  considerable 
lunnber  of  such  counties  is  to  be  found  in  Ari- 
zona, I'tah,  Idaho,  and  North  Dakota,  and  a 
smaller  number  in  Michigan,  Missouri.  Okla- 
homa, and  Maryland.  Counties  with  high,  but 
not  the  highest,  ratios  of  children  to  adults  are 
found  in  large  numbers  in  Texas,  Oklahoma. 
New  Mexico,  Missouri,  Montana,  Idaho,  Colo- 
rado. North  and  South  Carolina,  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin.  Michigan,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Variations  in  per  Capita  Incomes  and 
in  Levels  of  Living 

The  unequal  distribution  of  pupil  load  as- 
sumes serious  proportions  when  it  is  examined 
in  relation  to  economic  resources  and  income 
levels.  The  plane  of  living  map,  prepared  by 
the  Study  of  Population  Redistribution  to 
show  county  distribution  of  average  levels  of 
living  in  the  United  States,  has  already  been 
introduced  (ch.  II).  This  map  is  reproduced 
here  in  juxtaposition  with  the  map  showing 
ratios  of  children  of  school  age  to  the  support- 
ing adult  population.    The  correspondence  be- 


tween areas  with  great  child-population  load 
and  areas  with  low  levels  of  living  is  very  im- 
pressive (fig.  10).  It  is  apparent  that  for  the 
most  part  the  areas  with  the  lowest  levels  have 
the  greatest  responsibility  for  child  nurture 
and  education. 

The  comparison  between  total  farm  and  total 
nonfarm  population,  with  regard  to  distribu- 
tion of  child  population  and  distribution  of 
income,  tells  a  similar  story.  (See  fig.  11.) 
It  appears  that  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  31 
percent  of  the  children  5  to  17  years  of  age 
are  located  on  farms,  but  only  9  percent  of  the 
national  income  (estimate  of  Brookings  Insti- 
tution for  1929)  goes  to  the  farm  population. 
In  every  region  in  the  United  States,  except  the 
far  West,  the  farm  population  has  a  percentage 
of  children  of  school  age  far  in  excess  of  its 
percentage  of  the  national  income.  It  is,  how- 
ever, in  the  farm  population  of  the  southeast- 
ern States  that  the  disparity  between  child 
population  and  income  assumes  startling  pro- 
IDortions.  The  farm  population  of  the  south- 
eastern States  includes  13  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's children  of  school  age  (5  to  17  years) ; 
but  it  receives  only  2  percent  of  the  Nation's 
income.  There  are  approximately  4I/4  million 
children  5  to  17  years  of  age  living  on  farms 
in  the  Southeast;  there  are  approximately  8I0 
million  children  of  school  age  in  the  nonfarm 
population  of  the  Northea.st.  But,  in  dividing 
up  the  total  national  income,  the  southeastern 
farmers  receive  2  jjercent,  the  nonfarm  popu- 
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Figure  11. — Regional  percentages  of  the  child  population  and  of  the  nation's  income,  farm  and  nonfarm  communities. 
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■  Tables. — Percentage  of  child  population  aged  5  to  17, 
lU.io,  and  percentage  of  Xntion'x  income,  farm  and 
nonfiinn  communities,   in  the  .}.■>'  States' 


State 


Total. 


Northeast.- 

Maine - 

New  Hamp- 
shire  

Vermont 

Massachusetts.. 

Khode  Isliind... 

ronncciiciit 

Kew  Yorlv 

New  Jersey 

Delaware 

Pennsylvania... 

^Iaryland  and 
District  ot 
Columbia 

West  Virginia .  - 
Middle  Slates 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

•Vorthwest 

North  Dakota.. 

South  Dakota. - 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

Utah 

Southeast 

Virginia 

North  Carolina. 

South  Carolina. 

Georgia 

Florida  

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

.Mahaina 

Mississippi 

Arkan.sa^ 

I'Ouisiana 

Southwest 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Far  West... 

Nevada... 

Washington.. 

Oregon , 

California 


Percent  of  national  total 


Chil- 
dren 


100.00 


29.  (Hi 
.62 

.34 

.28 
3.17 

.54 
1.28 
8.85 
3.12 

.18 
8.08 


1.55 

1.05 

2(i.  06 

5.07 

2.48 

5.61 

3.79 

2.36 

2.08 

1.95 

2.72 

6.26 

.65 

.62 

1.13 

1.51 

.45 

.40 

.18 

.83 

.49 

24.41 

2.27 

3.26 

1.86 

2.83 

1.20 

2.39 

2.38 

2.59 

1.94 

1.77 

1.92 

8.13 

2.20 

5.16 

.40 

.37 

5.48 

.06 

1.13 

.68 

3.61 


Income 


42.93 
.56 

.33 

.25 
4.51 

.66 

1.76 

18.61 

4.37 

.34 
8.56 


2.07 

.91 

28.38 

5.74 

2.17 

8.  17 

4.53 

2.18 

1.71 

1.31 

2.57 

4.59 

.31 

.32 

.78 

1.17 

.41 

.30 

.19 

.78 

.33 

10.01 

1.14 

1.09 

.50 

1.09 

.86 

1.13 

.99 

.95 

.63 

.03 

1.00 

5.22 

1.31 

3.34 

.22 

!35 

8.87 

.10 

1.43 

.78 

6.56 


Farm- 


Chil 
dren 


2.70 
.  14 

.W 
.10 
.07 
.01 
.07 
.59 
.10 
.04 
.83 


.23 

.48 

6.91 

.92 

.73 

.91 

.74 

.85 

.85 

.89 

1.02 

2.83 

.41 

.38 

.55 

.65 

.19 

.19 

.06 

.28 

.12 

13.42 

1.04 

1.85 

1. 10 

1.61 

.29 

1.23 

1.27 

1.50 

1.45 

1.18 

.90 

3.82 

1.10 

2.46 

.16 

.10 

.95 

.01 

.27 

.19 

.48 


Income 


1.24 
.OS 

.02 
.04 
.06 
.01 
.06 
.39 
.09 
.02 
.29 


.08 
.08 
2.11 
.28 
.20 
.33 
.24 
.37 
.24 
.22 
.23 


Nonfarm 


Chil- 
dren 


69.37 


19 
.13 
.12 
.18 
.29 
.10 
.12 
.05 
.14 
.06 

2.21 
.19 
.29 
.13 
.23 
.13 
.19 
.19 
.20 
.26 
.23 
.17 

1.15 
.27 
.76 
.06 
.06 

1.13 
.01 
.21 
.13 
.78 


.48 


Income 


.18 

3.10 

.53 

1.21 

8.26 

3.02 

.  14 

7.25 

1.32 

1.17 

19.  15 

4.15 

1.75 

4.70 

3.05 

1.51 

1.23 

1.06 

1.70 

3.43 

.24 

.24 

.58 

.86 

.26 

.21 

.  12 

.55 

.37 

10.99 

1.23 

1.41 

.76 

1.23 

.91 

1.16 

1. 11 

1.08 

.49 

.59 

1.02 

4.31 

1.10 

2.70 

.24 

.27 

4.53 

.05 

.86 

.49 

3.13 

41.69 
.48 

.31 

.21 
4.43 

.65 

1.70 

18.22 

4.28 

.32 
8.27 


1.99 

.83 

26.27 

6.46 

1.97 

7.84 

4.29 

1.81 

1,47 

1.C9 

2.34 

3.40 

.18 

.20 

.60 

.88 

.31 

.18 

.14 

.64 

.27 

7.80 

.95 

.80 

.37 

.86 

.73 

.94 

.80 

.75 

.37 

.40 

.83 

4.07 

1.01 

2.58 

.16 

.29 

7.74 

.09 

1.22 

.65 

5.78 


lation  of  the  Northeast  receives  42  percent. 
Tlie  perccntiific  ilistrihiitions  of  ihild  popuhi- 
tioii  ami  of  income  for  farm  ami  noufuriu  pop- 
ulation by  States  are  sliown  in  table  8. 

Variations  in  Educational  Opportunity 

Sucli  disparity  in  levels  of  living  and  in 
income  are  nicvitalily  reflected  in  wide  rejrional 
and  community  dirtcreiices  in  school  ellicieiicy 
and  ediicalionai  oppintunily.  It  is  tlifficiilt  to 
measure  arciiralcly  tiic  ctliciency  of  schools  in 
rural  ami  urban  communities  or  in  communi- 
ties in  dilFcri'iit  regions.  It  is  po.ssible.  never- 
theless, to  indicate  to  some  extent  the  ditfer- 
ences  in  the  educational  opi)ortunity  provided 
for  the  youth  of  the  Nation.  The  measures 
we  shall  use  are  (1)  the  qualification  of  teach- 
ers in  the  terms  of  the  amount  of  trainin<; 
they  have  received,  (2)  tlie  percent ajre  of  chil- 
dren of  school  a<ie  attemliiiir  school.  (3)  the 
amount  of  school  attendance,  and  (4)  school 
expemHtures  per  pupil. 

Differences  in  teacher  training. — Data  from 
the  National  Survey  of  the  Education  of 
Teachers  indicate  clearly  that  teacliers  in  the 
rural  scliools  of  the  countr}'  are  far  less  ade- 
(piately  trained  than  those  in  villages  and 
urban  communities.  Table  9  shows  that,  for 
the  country  as  a  whole,  the  smaller  the  com- 
munity, the  less  adequate  has  been  the  training 
of  teachers  resjxmsible  for  the  e(hication  of 
cliildren  there.  If  2  years  of  college  ediu-ation 
be  accepted  as  a  standard  of  training  for  ele- 
mentary school  teachers,  the  proportions  of 
tiie.se  teachers  in  different  .sized  communities 
falling  below  the  standard  are  as  follows: 
Open-country,  one-  and  two-teacher  schools,  62 
percent;  open-countiy,  three-  or  more-teacher 
schools,  28  i)ercent;  villages  of  less  than  2..500 
poi)ulation.  21  percent;  cities  of  2.500  to  9,999 
population,  12.6  percent;  cities  of  10,000  to 
99,999  popiilntion.  10.5  ])('rcent ;  and  cities  of 
more  than  100.000  population,  9  percent." 


>  Income  estimates  from  America's  Capacity  to  Conmme  (1934) ,  172-173 


"  Evonden,  Edward  S..  Ganiblo.  Ouy  C  .ind  Blue,  Harold 
G.,  "Teacher  rcr.sonnel  in  the  T'nited  States".  Xatioiial  Sur- 
vey  of  the  Education  of  TrarUcra.  II  :  42  (193.')). 


Table  9.- 


-PercerUage  distribution,  by  highest  level  of  training,  of  elementary  and  high  school  teachers  in  different  types  of 

location,  school  year  19S0-S1  ' 


Level  of  training 

Location 

Elemen- 
tary 
school 

High 
school. 
1-3  years 

High 
school. 
4  years 

College. 
1  year 
or  less 

College. 
2  years 

College, 
3  years 

College. 
4  years 

Graduate 
work 

Elementary  teachers" 

1- and  2-teachpr  schools,  open  country 

0.7 
.3 
.4 
.2 
.3 
.2 

2.5 
1.4 
1.2 
.9 

.8 
.8 

9.0 
2.7 
2.5 
2.3 
2.5 
2.1 

49.5 
23.9 
16.9 
9.3 
7.0 
6.2 

28.7 
47.0 
540 
55.1 
55.1 
47.0 

6.0 
13.4 
15.7 
18.8 
19.7 
21.8 

3.0 
10  2 

8.4 
12.  1 
13.0 
16.9 

0  7 

3-  or  more-teacher  schools,  ojien  country- 

Villages  of  less  than  'J.rM)  population 

1.1 
1.6 

1.8 
8.1 

Cities  of  2,.5no  10  9.«)9  population 

Cities  of  10.000  to  y".i.!>9'.)  population 

Cities  of  more  than  lOO.OOO  population 

Total  elementary 

.4 
.3 

2 

L4 
.6 
.3 

4.0 
1.1 
.5 

20.5 
4.2 
1.5 

46.2 
17.5 
4.4 

15.5 
16.0 
6.1 

10.2 
43.7 
58.1 

L9 
16.7 
29.0 

Junior  high  school .  -  . 

Senior  high  school- 

'  Adapted  from  Evenden.  Edward  S.,  Gamble,  Guy  C,  and  Blue.  Harold  O.,  "Teacher  Personnel  in  the  United  States",  National  Sutkv  of  the  Edu- 
ca/ron  0/ Teac/ierj,  II:  43  (1935). 
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Differences  in  school  attendance. — Data  on 
tlie  number  of  children  of  different  ages  re- 
ported as  attendintr  some  kind  of  school  for 
any  length  of  time  during  the  period  from 
September  19:^9  to  April  1930  are  given  in  the 
1930  census.  Table  10  shows  for  each  i-egion, 
and  for  the  tj'pes  of  communities  within  each 
region,  the  percentage  of  those  5  to  13  years  of 
age  who  were  so  reported.  For  the  Southeast 
and  Southwest  this  j^ercentage  was  notably  less 
than  in  other  regions.  One  notes,  too,  that 
throughout  the  coinitry  the  school  attendance 
rate  among  farm  cliildren  of  elementary  school 
age  is  consistently  lower  than  the  attendance 
rate  in  urban  communities.^- 

Table    10. — Perreiitayc    of    cliiUlren    5-13    (tttciidimj 
school,  iy  rrgioiis  and  types  of  community,  lf)30 


Total 

Urban 

Cities  of 

1(»,0(>0 

and  over 

Rural— 
non- 
farm 

Rural- 
firm 

87 
88 

87 
76 
75 

88 

88 
89 
89 
82 
79 
89 

89 
89 
91 

84 

81 

.  90 

84 
86 
85 
75 

75 

85 

84 

Middle  States 

86 

85 

Southeast 

74 

Far  West  . . 

S5 

^  There  .ire  simil.ir  rpsi"niil  diiTerencos  in  tlio  pi^rcontage  of 
childrtD  of  high  school  age  attending  school,  although  the 
dififerenct^s  are  not  so  ;:reat  as  mii;ht  have  been  expected. 
The^^e  percentages  tor  the  si.x  regions  run  as  follows  :  North- 
east 72.  Middle  States  77.  Northwest  79.  Southeast  66.  South- 
west 72,  far  West  88.  But  these  figures  may  he  misleading. 
They  do  not,  it  must  be  liorne  in  mind,  show  the  jiereentage 
of  youth  of  high  school  age  actually  attending  high  school. 
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The  number  of  pupils  attending  public  orlij 
private  high  schools  in  any  area,  expressed  as|| 
a  percentage  of  the  total  population  in  that  j 
area  aged  14  to  17  years,  shows  wide  regional  I 
variations.     These  percentages  run  as  follows; 
Far  AVe.st,  75;  Northwest,  6.5;  Middle  States,} 
59;   Northeast,  52;   Southwest,  50;   Southeast,! 
34.     State  variations  in  these  proportions  are 
shown  in  figure  12. 

The  effectiveness  of  a  school  system  is  deter- 
mined, in  part,  by  the  length  of  the  school 
term  and  by  the  use  that  children  make  of 
their  opportunity  to  attend  school.  Figures 
12,  13,  and  14  iAww  great  variations  among 
States,  with  respect  to  the  average  number  of 
days  attended  by  each  pupil  and  the  percent- 
age of  the  school  term  that  is  used. 

Differences  in  school  expenditures  per  pu- 
pil.— Data  on  expenditures  for  schools  reveal 
that  in  general,  in  those  areas  in  which  fei"- 
tility  is  low  and  the  number  of  pupils  rela- 
tively small,  the  expenditure  per  pujiil  is  high. 
Conver.sely,  in  those  areas  in  whicli  fertility 
is  high  and  the  nuinl)er  of  pui)ils  relatively 
large,  per  pu])il  expenditure  is  low.  The  co- 
incidence of  a  high  fertility  rate  and  a  low 
per-pupil  expenditure  is  brought  out  forcibly 
by  comparing  the  reproduction  index  of  the 
various  States  with  their  annual  expenditui-e 

They  inrtiiate.  rather,  the  percentage  of  persons  of  high  school 
age  attending  some  kind  of  school — elementary,  high  school, 
college,  business  school,  part  time,  or  full  time. 


i  ;  ._^ 
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V///A  UNDER  35  '"  •■^^.iiisi^j- — ^:":~ '  \        y} 
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Figure  12.— Persons  in  high  school  per  100  persons  aged  14-17  years,  by  States,  1930. 
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per  pupil  for  education.  (See  fig.  15  )  Al- 
most without  exception  per-pupil  expenditure 
is  high  in  those  States  having  an  insufficient 
number  of  children  to  replace  their  present 
population,  and.  with  few  exceptions,  expendi- 
ture per  pupil  is  low  in  those  States  having 
children  markedly  in  excess  of  their  replace- 
ment quota.  By  way  of  illustration,  the  re- 
production index  for  Alabama  in  1930  was  1.41 
and  its  per-pupil  expenditure  was  $37.91 ;  the 
reiDroduction  index  for  Xew  York  was  0.84  and 
its  per-pupil  expenditure  was  $149.84.  This 
situation  is  summed  up  in  the  following  quota- 
tion from  Osborn : 

Education  is  being  concentrated  on  group.s  where 
there  are  the  fewest  children,  and  on  ehiUtren  wlio 
in  turn  will  have  the  fewest  children.  The  least 
formal  schooling  is  being  expended  on  those  children 
who  undoubtedly  are  going  to  rear  the  largest 
families." 

Another  aspect  of  education  in  x-elation  to 
reproduction  is  equally  important  but  more 
elusive.  Data  presented  above  (see  ch.  V) 
showed  that  urban  populations  with  high 
school  or  more  advanced  education  are,  on  the 
whole,  having  fewer  children  than  the  number 
needed  for  family  replacement.  The  adults  in 
American  society  with  superior  education  are 
failing  to  reproduce  themselves.  This  leads  to 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  interests  and 

"  Osborn,  Frederick,  Significance  of  Differential  Keprofluc- 
tioD  for  .-Vmericnn  Educational  I'olicy,  Social  Forces,  XIV : 
23-32    (October  19351. 
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outlook  on  life  inculcated  by  American  insti- 
tutions and  American  education  are  lacking 
some  of  the  most  vital  considerations.  This 
question  is  raised  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
article  by  Osborn,  cited  above : 

A  further  possibility  deserves  serious  considera- 
tion. Is  American  education  today  placing  the  proper 
emphasis  on  values?  We  have  seen  the  change  in 
emphasis  from  the  classics  to  the  physical  sciences, 
and  we  are  now  witnessing  an  increasing  emphasis 
on  the  sciences  having  to  do  with  man.  \\e  may 
hope  that  this  shift  will  continue.  But  this  is  not 
the  emphasis  we  mean.  We  have  in  mind  the  re- 
direction of  education  .so  as  to  inculcate  the  highest 
human  values,  which  are  associated  not  alone  with 
learning,  nor  even  alone  with  service  to  humanity, 
but  with  the  basic  processes  of  normal  human  life, 
and  with  the  sacrifies,  and  responsibilities  and  the 
happiness  which  go  with  them.  It  is  a  nuestion 
whether  the  education  of  young  people  in  our  high 
schools  and  colleges  is  preparing  them  for  the  self- 
denial  and  patient  effort  required  of  responsilile 
parents.     *     *     * 

It  is  possible  that  the  most  significant  changes  to 
be  made  in  educational  policy  in  the  next  decade  will 
have  to  do  with  a  reorientation  as  to  what  is  worth 
while  in  life,  both  for  the  individual  and  for  the 
Nation. 

4.  Education  in  Relation  to  Migration 

The  Prevailing  Migration  Movement  Is  Farm-to-City 

We  have  seen  that  internal  migration  is  play- 
ing a  large  role  in  the  redistribution  of  popu- 
lation in  the  United  States;  in  view  of  big  dif- 
ferences in  reproduction  rates  and  in  economic 
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opportunity  in  various  parts  of  tlie  Uuited 
States  we  must  expect  future  luovenients  of 
eonsiderable  volume.  Tiie  trend  from  farm  to 
town  is  tiie  outslandinji  feature  of  tliis  re- 
shufflinjr  of  population  in  tlie  United  States. 
Duriuff  the  10-year  period  192t)-30  there  was  a 
net  movement  from  farms  of  nearly  (5,000.000 
people.  The  South  was  tlie  prinei]ial  area  of 
emijrration;  ahout  60  percent  cf  all  migrants 
from  farms  came  from  that  area. 

Tlie  eniipration  of  youiijr  ]ieop]e,  nurtured  in 
rural  communities  but  seeking  livelihood  in 
industrial  and  commercial  centers  as  tliey  enter 
the  ])eriod  of  economic  productivity,  predomi- 
nates in  this  whole  movement.  We  fouiul  that 
about  2.1  percent  of  the  boys  aged  10-14  years 
who  wei-e  living  on  farms  in  111'JO  had  moved  to 
villages  and  cities  before  1930,  and  over  30 
percent  of  the  farm  girls  of  the  same  ages  had 
done  .'!o.  Similarly,  30  percent  of  farm  l)oys 
and  25  percent  of  farm  girls  in  tjie  next  age 
class  (those  entering  the  decade  as  youths  aged 
15-19  years)  liud  followed  the  same  course. 

Although  the  movement  from  farms  to  cities 
was  considerably  retarded  duiing  the  eai'ly  de- 
ju-ession  years,  a  critical  analysis  of  availalile 
data  for  the  years  193(>-;^5  shows  that  fliis  trend 
gathered  momentum  again  in  1935.  C'ontimied 
movement  of  young  peoj^le  from  farms  to  cities 
nnist  be  expected,  and  we  have  seen  tlnit  there 
are  sound  economic  reasons  for  encouraging 
this  trend,  especially  movement  from  rural 
communities  in  the  Southeast.  The  effect  of 
the  absence  of  such  movement  in  intensifying 
overpopulation  in  the  Soutlieastern  States  is 
shown  by  the  hypothetical  figures  given  in 
table  11,  based  on  a  realistic  analysis  of  actual 
reproductive  tendencies. 


Table  11.- 


-Estimatcd  increase  in  population  of  South- 
ern States,  J9S0-19))0 ' 


Total  Cotton  Belt ' 

Soutlieast' 

Cotton  States  of  t  he  Southeast ' 

South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabima. 


Assuming 
no  rural- 
urban  mi- 
gration 


10,618,000 
7,820,000 
5,  393, 000 
3,  060,  DOO 


.■Vssuming 
rural-urban 
migration 
in  ratio 
of  192O-.30 


1,890,000 

1,  135,  000 

1,  070,  OOO 

625,000 


'  From  Goodrich,  Carter,  and  others,  Migration  and  Economic  Oppnr- 
lunil).  134. 

'  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee.  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mis- 
sissippi. Louisiana.  Arkansas.  Texas,  and  Oklahoma. 

3  Kxcept  Texfts  and  Oklahoma. 

*  South  Carolina.  Georgia,  .\labama.  Mississippi.  Arkansas.  Louisiana. 

Similarly,  continued  emigration  must  be  ex- 
pected from  many  other  rural  areas,  notably 
from  the  Rocky  Mountain  States  because  of 
the  high  birth  rales  in  that  region,  from  the 
Great  Lakes  cut-over  area  becau.^e  of  declining 
economic  resouix-es.  and  fi-om  the  (ireat  Plains 
area  because  of  leciirient  drought.  Numerous 
submarginal  and  problem  areas  are  scattered 
through  other  pai'ts  of  the  United  States." 

"  The  precedins  paragraphs  are  based  on  evidence  prps:ented 
above.    See  chs.  II,  III,  and  IV. 


Inequality  of  Educational  Opportunity: 
A  National  Problem 

The  educational  implications  of  the  mobility 
of  population  have  too  often  been  ignored.  In 
connnou  practice,  etlucation  in  this  country  has 
been  regarded  as  a  purelj'  local  affair.  How- 
ever sound  such  a  policy  may  have  been  in  a 
jiioneer  society,  it  takes  no  great  insight  to 
discover  its  weakness  today.  With  the  tlegrec 
of  mobility  that  lias  cJiaractcrized  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  the  past  ami  is  likely  to  continue 
in  the  future,  the  cultural  ami  intellectual  level 
of  any  region  has  its  influence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  every  other  region.  For  good  or  ill, 
migiants  enter  into  the  social,  economic,  and 
political  life  of  the  communities  in  which  they 
spend  their  mature  years.  The}'  carry  with 
them  their  knowledge  or  ignorance,  their  occu- 
pational adjustability  or  lack  of  it.  their 
ability  or  inability  to  participate  wisely  in  the 
determination  of  social  policy. 

Actually  we  find  that  the  educational  and 
cultural  opportunities  afl'orded  youth  in  the 
very  areas  that  constitute  the  principal  sources 
of  future  internal  migration  are  markedly 
below  the  national  norm.  The  school  term 
is  shorter.  Teachers  are  less  adecpiately  pre- 
pared. Tlie  i)ercentage  of  children  of  school 
age  attending  school  is  conspicuously  less.  Per 
jiupil  expenditures  for  education  are  often  less 
than  half  as  great  as  in  more  favored  areas. 
The  curriculum  is  inferior. 

The  need  for  change  is  perhaps  even  more 
urgent  when  considered  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  immediate  interests  of  individuals. 
Young  peo])le  now  ])rovided  with  the  most 
meager  educatioii;d  advantages  are  the  ones 
who,  in  largest  numbers,  will  find  it  necessary 
to  seek  occupational  opj^ortunity  outside  the 
communities  in  which  they  were  born.  Under 
the  most  favorable  conditions,  transfer  from 
one  sort  of  cultural  milieu  to  another  requires 
a  high  degree  of  adjustment  and  ada])tability. 
Those  who  have  l)een  denied  the  op])ortunity 
of  anything  more  tlian  the  most  restricted  in- 
tellectual growth  in  home,  community,  and 
school  will  without  doubt  find  the  venture  par- 
ticulai-ly  hazardous. 

The  Need  for  a  Reorientation  of  Rural  Education 

There  is  need,  not  only  for  an  extension  of 
educational  op))ortunity  for  a  large  part  of  the 
rural  youth  of  the  Nation,  but  also  for  a  re- 
orientation of  rural  education  to  meet  the  in- 
tellectual needs  both  of  those  who  will  take  up 
their  residence  in  towns  and  cities  and  of  those 
who  will  remain  in  the  oi)en  country.  An 
educational  program  of  the  right  kind  can  be 
made  an  effective  instrument  for  the  facilita- 
tion of  migration  and  for  the  better  adjust- 
ment of  those  who  do  not  leave  their  home 
communities.  This  statement  does  not  carry 
any  implication  that  the  curriculum  in  city 
schools  is  usually  best  fitted  to  equip  young 
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peojile  for  urban  livinp;  under  contemporary 
conditions.  Much  of  the  content  of  school 
Avork  both  in  cities  and  in  country  places  is 
traditional  and  hackneyed  and  fails  to  provide 
vital  stimulus  for  intellectual  development. 
But  there  has  been  in  recent  years  more  signifi- 
cant experimentation  in  rehitinc:  schoolroom 
activities  to  community  needs  in  url)an  than  in 
rural  schools.  And  the  problem  of  the  rela- 
tion of  education  to  mio;ratory  trends  centers 
very  lar<;ely  in  this  country  at  the  present  time 
in  the  situation  of  rural  youth. 

The  discussion  here  is  not  primarily  in  terms 
of  what  is  commonly  known  as  "vocational 
education."  There  is  an  even  more  funda- 
mental need  in  rural,  as  in  urban,  communities 
for  education  in  the  social  institutions  basic  to 
civilized  life,  such  as  language,  number,  logical 
habits  of  thinking,  social  participation,  litera- 
ture, art,  and  government.  Youth  everywhere 
shares  the  common  need  of  historical  perspec- 
tive, social  insight,  critical  judgment,  and  an 
understanding  of  the  workings  of  present  so- 
cial, economic,  and  political  arrangements. 
Finally,  it  is  suggested  that  the  cultivation  of 
general  intelligence  is  the  best  guaranty  of 
social  and  occupational  adaptability. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  rural  youth  has  no 
need  for  special  vocational  guidance  and  edu- 
cation. On  the  contrary,  there  is  no  group  in 
American  life  so  much  in  need  of  training  for 
occupational  adjustability  as  young  persons 
living  in  overpopulated  rural  areas.  An  ade- 
quate program  involves  exploration  of  the  op- 
portunities for  vocational  adjustment  within 
the  community,  both  with  respect  to  the  exist- 
ing occupations  and  with  respect  to  new  eco- 
nomic enterprises  that  might  profitably  be 
developed.  It  also  implies  examination  of  the 
values  that  rural  life  has  to  offer,  avenues  of 
possible  leadership  in  the  community,  and  an 
attempt  to  develop  a  greater  degree  of  cultural 
and  economic  self-sufficiency.  Perha]is  more 
important  still,  it  should  provide  detailed  and 
reliable  information  with  respect  to  occupa- 
tional o})portunity  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
and  thereby  relieve  youth  from  the  necessity  of 
relying  wholly  upon  information  provided  by 
company  agents,  newspajwr  accounts,  or  the 
observations  of  imperfectly  informed  relatives 
and  friends.  A  realistic  ]irogram  of  vocational 
education  would  seek  to  prepare  youth  for 
work  in  the  immediate  community,  but  quite  as 
much  for  work  in  industrial  and  commercial 
centers.  It  would  avoid  the  too  common  ten- 
dency to  limit  vocational  training  to  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  occupations  to  the  neglect 
of  the  growing  field  of  clerical,  service,  and 
professional  occupations.  Above  all.  it  would 
avoid  narrow  specialization,  aiming  primarily 
at  laying  the  foundations  for  vocational  adapt- 
ability in  a  variety  of  related  fields. 

An  imaginative  approach  to  the  needs  of 
children  in  rural  conununities  is  set  forth  in  a 
quotation  from  Edwin  R.  Embree  in  a  recent 


review  of  the  program  of  the  Julius  Rosen- 
wald  Fund.  It  was  framed  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  rural  South,  but  it  is  equally  ap- 
jilicable  to  other  regions. 

The  first  nml  great  reform  in  rural  schools  *  *  • 
is  that  education  shall  direct  Itself  to  the  peculiar 
needs  of  country  children  with  a  view  to  making 
them  happy  and  useful  citizens  of  country  life.  Let 
us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  kind  of  preparat:ion 
chihlrcn  need  for  rural  living.  Five  items  stand  out — 
(1)  the  ahility  to  read  (and  write)  clearly  and  under- 
standiugly:  (2)  some  skill  in  the  use  of  figures; 
(3)  knowledge  of  farming,  including  some  general  un- 
derstanding of  biological  processes  and  an  apprecia- 
tion of  nature:  (4)  manual  dexterity,  especially  in 
the  handling  of  wood,  falnics,  and  other  materials, 
and  in  simple  mechanics;  (5)  health.  These  are  self- 
evident  necessities  for  any  successful  life  in  the 
country.  It  seems  naive  to  argue  the  need  of  educa- 
tion in  such  olivious  items.  But  the  simple  fact  is 
that  rural  children  are  not  getting  from  their  schools 
anything  approaching  adequate  preparation  in  these 
fundamentals. 

Reading  is,  of  cour.se.  the  fir.st  commandment  even 
among  the  basic  three  R's.  If  a  child  can  and  does 
read,  he  can  care  for  the  rest  of  his  education  by  his 
own  efforts     *     *     *. 

In  spite  of  its  basic  position  In  education,  failure 
in  ability  to  read  is  one  of  the  commonest  faults  of 
American  pupils.  Any  visitor  to  schools  is  shocked 
by  the  number  of  children  who  are  almost  completely 
deficient  in  the  use  of  this  elemental  tool  of  knowl- 
edge. Many  pupils  even  in  the  middle  grades  of  ele- 
mentary school  cannot  succeed  in  the  guessing  game 
of  calling  off  words  from  the  printed  page.  But  ruuch 
more  serious  is  the  great  mass  of  pupils  who,  al- 
though they  can  glibly  call  Individual  words,  have 
no  comprehension  of  what  they  .-ire  reading:  in  fact, 
have  no  realization  that  reading  is  a  means  of  ac- 
quiring information  and  inspiration,  not  merely  a 
school  exercise     *     ♦     *_ 

Expression  in  written  and  oral  language  is  the 
I  liverse  of  reading.  It  is  a  part  of  the  process  of 
gaining  acquaintance  and  competence  in  the  use  of 
that  amazing  .social  tool — one  of  the  most  important 
inventions  man  has  ever  made — the  communication 
of  ideas  by  words.  Penmanship  and  spelling  are 
among  the  mechanics  of  writing;  the  ability  to  ex- 
press oneself  clearly  and  effectively  is  a  higher  aspect 
of  the  same  process. 

Ability  to  deal  with  numbers  and  figures  is  another 
of  the  essentials  of  modern  life.  The  place  of  arith- 
metic in  the  scho(^l  program  needs  no  argument.  It 
may  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  goal  is  not 
knowledge  of  special  traditional  tricks  of  formal 
mathematics  but  a  general  understanding  of  the  con- 
cept of  number  as  a  tool,  together  with  skill  in  han- 
dling the  Usually  very  simple  problems  of  everyday 
life.  The  task  of  arithmetic  is  really  very  easy  if 
teachers  woubl  only  set  themselves  to  It.  It  is  also 
very  important,  but  this  importance  has  to  do  with 
real  life,  not  witli  a  lot  of  crossword  puzzle  work, 
however  hallowed  these  puzzles  may  be  by  history  and 
tradition.     *     *     * 

We  are  n<it  urging  farming  and  manual  training 
as  vocational  subjects.  The  education  here  should  be 
just  as  general  as  that  in  reading  or  arithmetic,  or 
other  present  school  subjects.  An  understanding  of 
farming  carries  one  as  far  as  he  cares  to  go  in  the 
study  of  Nature  and  of  biology,  yet  it  has  all  the 
interest  of  life  and  the  making  of  a  living,  all  the 
definiteness  and  concreteness  of  specific  tasks  in  plant- 
ing, breeding,  cultivating,  and  harvesting.  There  is 
variety  of  interest,  for  the  harvest  may  be  cotton  or 
oats  from  a  plant  crop,  eggs  or  milk  from  domestic 
animals,  or  honey  from  an  intricately  organized  colony 
of  insects.     *     *     * 

With  all  due  modesty  we  suggest  that  an  exact 
knowledge  of  how  to  manipulate  corn  and  cows,  and 
honey    bees    is    even    more    enlightening    (as    well    as 
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more  useful)  thnn  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
vagaries  of  loast  common  ilenominatois,  lists  of  the 
kings  of  England,  or  other  iraililional  tricks  of  the 
sihooiiiiastcr's  trade. 

Manuiil  dexterity  is  equally  necessary  to  the  coun- 
try hoy.  It  is  noi  merely  that  he  be  enabled  to  mend 
a  broken  chair  or  tinker  with  an  automobile — im- 
portant as  these  are — but  also  that  he  be  siven'  an 
outlet  for  creative  work  in  makim:  objects  both  u.seful 
and  beautiful.  This  is  not  a  suggestion  that  we  re- 
pudiate n]a<hine  production  and  return  to  a  handcraft 
economy.  But  maihines  and  hand  skill  should  sup- 
plement each  other.  Much  lurniture.  buildin;:,  di-coru- 
tion,  anil  clothing  can  be  madi-  mi're  beautifully  by 
hand  (ban  by  any  machine,  and  niueh  more  cheajily  for 
the  mall  who  makes  them.  The  jierson  who  can  u.>;e  his 
li.iiids  with  a  master's  skill  in  building  a  house,  jiaint- 
ing  a  picture,  playing  the  violin,  or  weaving  cloth  has 
a  means  of  expression  that  is  about  as  nearly  godlike 
,is  a  liuiiian  bein^'  can  achieve.  He  also  has  a  pretty 
sure  foundation   for  mnkin^r  a  living.     *     *     » 

In  connection  with  these  arts  of  living,  of  course, 
attention  will  lie  given  to  the  home  as  well  ;is  to  the 
farm.  Cooking,  dressmaking,  and  housekeepii:g  are 
natural  partners  of  carpentry  and  planting. 

Health  is  a  more  dillicnlt  subject  for  the  school. 
The  laws  of  bacteriology  and  i)hysiology  which  under 
lie  disease  and  the  protection  of  health  are  so  intri- 
cate as  to  he  beyond  the  grasp  of  children.  Further- 
more, protection  against  the  grciit  contagions  often 
requires  ]inblic  rather  than  iirivate  action. 

Yet  health  is  so  important  to  any  sort  of  robust 
living  that  every  child  should  have  some  knowledge 
of  its  basic  laws,  some  competence  in  protecting  him- 
self and  his  companions  from  the  commoner  disea.ses. 
This  is  esjiecially  true  in  the  country,  where  public 
sanitation  is  apt  to  be  less  developed  than  in  cities  and 
where  the  struggle  against  disea.se  is  more  nearly  an 
individual  or  f.imily  matter.  Some  acquaintance  with 
jiroper  b;ilaiice  in  diet  is  also  essential,  for,  in  spite 
of  the  sii|)|rosed  |iresence  of  nourishing  and  whole- 
some foods  on  the  farm,  rural  eating  is  apt  to  fall 
into  meager  and  ill-balanced  (latterns.  Since  poor 
country  diet  often  results  from  the  ab.senee  of  diver- 
sity of  crops,  health  and  gardening  become  supple- 
mentary subject.*.     •     *     * 

These  live  subjects  we  submit  as  tlie  essentials  of 
the  clemenlary  sehocd  in  a  rural  district.  If  children 
iiain  coinpeteiice  in  these,  tlie.v  nia.v  live  happily  and 
successfully.  Surely  the  learning  of  tive  brn.-id  tojiics 
is  not  t<Mi  much  to  expect  from  th(>  6  to  8  years  of 
the  common  school.  The  reason  these,  or  any  other 
snbjeets,  are  not  mastered  is  that  the  school  attempts 
to  cram  a  great  multitude  of  lesson.s  into  tlie  brief 
days.  *  •  *  It  is  not  surprising  that  teachers 
driven  by  these  fantiistie  schedules  of  rote  lessons  fail 
to  offer  real  education  in  any  subject,  or  that  children 
hurried  from  class  to  class  come  to  regard  school 
as  a  place  for  reciting  rather  than  for  learning." 

.").  Education  in  Relation  to 
Occupational  Trends 

Tlie  (lualily  of  iiidivulual  living,  as  well  as 
the  successful  oiieration  of  the  national  econ- 
omy, depends  in  larire  measufe  on  a  pro]K'r 
occupational  distribution  of  the  people.  For 
those  who  earn  their  livelihood  hy  work  of 
hand  or  head  the  job  is  an  iniixirtant  consider- 
ation. It  is  one's  daily  tasks  tliat  irive  life  its 
tone  and  color;  both  for  the  worker  and  for 
his  family  many  of  the  satisfactions  of  life 
grow  out  of  the  attractivene.ss  of  his  occupa- 
tion. Furthermore,  the  orderly  operation  of 
the  economic  .system  reqtiires,  ainoncr  other  fac- 
tors, a  balanced  distrilmtion  of  workers  in  the 

'=  Embroe.  Edwin  R..  Julius  Rosenicald  Fund.  Review  for 
the  Two-Yrar  Period  f.i.U-.ir,   (]9:!.t),  5-10. 


various  occupational  f^roups.  It  is  enormously 
important,  both  from  the  individual  and  the 
sociiil  i)oint  of  view,  tliat  the  right  ])ersons 
with  the  proper  training  be  appropriately  dis- 
tributed among  the  various  occupations. 
Herein  lies  one  of  the  major  social  obligations 
of  the  American  educational  system. 

Any  well-planned  i)rngram  that  looks  to- 
ward a  more  adeciuate  adjustment  of  the  popu- 
lation to  occupational  oi)i)ortunit3-  must  be 
based  on  careful  and  detailed  analysis  of  oc- 
cupational trends  and  of  the  changing  de- 
mands that  the  various  occupations  are  making 
upon  the  skill,  the  intelligence,  and  the  social 
(liialitios  of  tlie  worker.  Such  an  analysis  has 
yet  to  be  made,  but  there  is  enough  evidence 
to  enable  one  to  see  at  least  the  general  out- 
lines of  the  i^icture. 

.Main  Occupational  Trends 

One  thing  is  certain  :  We  have  been  develop- 
ing a  rapidly  shifting  occupational  pattern. 
Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  con- 
temporary occupational  life  is  the  instability 
of  employment  opportunity.  AVithin  the  span 
of  a  few  years  centuiy-old  occu|)ations  and 
trades  are  reduced  t(^  minor  importance  or  dis- 
appear altogether  and  new  ones  take  their 
places.  The  wheelwright,  the  glass  blower, 
and  the  bookkeeper  give  place  to  the  automo- 
bile mechanic,  the  factory  operative,  and  the 
statistical  clerk.  Both  the  raiifje  and  the 
fpiality  of  occu])ational  opportunit}-  are  sub- 
ject to  sudden  shifts  due  to  such  factors  as 
advances  in  technology,  changes  in  the  con- 
sumption habits  of  the  i)eople,  exiiansion  or 
contraction  of  i)urchasing  ])ower.  or  fluctua- 
tions in  prices  and  wages. 

An  analysis  was  made  in  chapter  II  of  the 
trends  in  the  three  major  occupational 
groui)S — extractive  (agriculture,  mining,  for- 
estry, and  fishing),  manufacturing  and  me- 
chanical, and  distribtil  i\e  and  service.  It  was 
noted  there  that  the  i)roporli()n  of  the  total 
gainfully  emploj^ed  engaged  in  the  extractive 
industries  has  decline(l  steadily  since  188(). 
The  proportion  engaged  in  manufacturing  in- 
creased al)out  10  i)ercent  between  1880  and 
1920  but  decreased  almo.st  2  percent  between 
1920  and  1930.  The  relative  losses  in  these  two 
groui)s  have,  of  course,  been  matched  by  a  cor- 
responding gain  in  the  third  group.  This  gain 
has  been  ])articularly  marked  in  trade  and 
transportation  and  in  clerical  service. 

Something  as  to  the  shifts  that  have  taken 
place  recently  in  s])ecific  occupations  is  re- 
vealed in  table  12,  which  indicates,  for  selected 
occupations,  the  number  of  employees  per  1,000 
of  the  total  popidalion  in  l'.»20  and  in  1930.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  chief  losses  during  the 
decade  occurred  in  agriculture,  mining,  iron 
and  steel  workers,  and  machinists.  The  chief 
gains  occurred  in  such  occujiations  as  domestic 
service,  the  clerical  occupations,  and  chauffeurs. 
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Table  12. — Numher  of  employees  in  selected  occupa- 
tions per  tJiousfutd  of  the  population,  as  shoivn  hy 
Census  of  Occupaiions,  1920,  1930^ 


Occupation 


Agriculture 

Extraction  of  minerals: 

Miners,  coal  and  metalliferous.. 

Oil  and  pas  well  oi>eratives 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries: 

Blacksmiths 

Boot  and  shoe  workers 

Carpenters  and  joiners 

Electricians 

Iron  and  steel  workers,  including  blast-furnace, 

rolling-mill,  foundry,  etc.,  employees 

Machinists 

Painters,  glaziers,  and  varnishers... 

Printers,    compositors,   pressmen,  lithographers, 

bookbinders,  etc 

Rubber  factory  operatives. 

Steam  engineers  and  firemen  (stationary) 

Tailors,    tailoresses,    seamstresses,    dressmakers, 

milliners,  etc 

Text i le  workers 

Tobacco  and  cigar  factory  operatives 

Transportation: 

Chauffeurs. 

Draymen,  hackmen,  teamsters,  drivers,  etc. 

Conductors,  brakemen,  and  other  railroad  em- 
ployees (not  clerks! 

Domestic  and  personal  service: 

Barbers,  hairdressers,  and  manicurists 

Servants,  housekeepers,  stewards,  stewardesses, 

etc 

Clerical  occupations: 

Clerks,  stenographers,  typewriters,  bookkeepers, 

accountants,  etc 

Clerks  and  salesmen  and  saleswomen  in  stores 


1930 


8.4 
.8 

6.1 
.9 

1.8 
2.9 
8.4 
2.0 

1.0 
2.5 
7.6 
2.3 

8.0 
7.6 
3.0 

6.7 
5.2 
4.3 

2.3 

1.3 
3.7 

2.6 

.9 

3.1 

6.7 
9.1 
1.7 

4.4 
7.8 
1.0 

2.7 
4.0 

7.9 
1.2 

10.9 

7.7 

2.0 

3.0 

16.3 

21.6 

26.7 
14.6 

30.3 
19.5 

I  Occupational  Changes  Since  1S.50.  as  Shown  hy  Census  Reports, 
Monthly  Labor  Renew,  XXXVII:  1019-1020  (November  1933). 

All  analysis  from  a  somewhat  different  point 
of  view  of  tlie  chanp:es  that  have  heen  takins; 
place  in  the  occupational  patterns  has  been 
made  by  Walter  V.  Bingham.'"  He  classifies  six 
major  functions  in  the  economic  system  and 
fincls  that  during  the  20  years  1910-30,  while 
the  pojiulation  of  the  United  States  increased 
33  percent,  the  number  of  persons  employed  in 
primary  production  of  i-aw  materials,  the  proc- 
essing of  goods,  and  the  transportation  of  raw 
and  finislied  goods  increased  approximately  6 
percent ;  the  number  engaged  in  trading  or 
merchandising,  and  in  the  financing  and  ad- 
ministration of  exchange  of  goods  increased  by 
80  percent ;  and  the  nmnber  engaged  in  pro- 
fessional and  personal  service  by  .50  percent. 

Classifying  occupations  on  the  basis  of  the 
amount  of  education,  special  training,  or  tal- 
ent require<l,  Bingham  found  that  between 
1920  and  1930,  while  the  total  population  in- 
creased 16  ]5ercent,  persons  engaged  in  the  pro- 
fessions and  other  occupations  requiring  spe- 
cial abilities  or  advanced  training  increased  by 
a  slightly  greater  proportion  (17  percent), 
while  the  number  engaged  in  occu]>ations  in- 
volving little  or  no  training  increased  by  less 
than  12  percent. 

Tlie  distribution  of  workers  by  social-eco- 
nomic classes,  as  analyzed  by  Edwards,  has 
also  shown  significant  trends  in  the  past  few 
decades."     Clerical   and   kindred   occupations 

^•^  r.inph.Tm,  WaUer  V.,  Abilities  anri  Opportunities,  flccu- 
patiuns.  Xll:  6-17   (February  19341. 

'"  Edwartls.  Alba  M.,  A  Social-Economic  Grouping  of  the 
Gainful  Workers  of  the  United  States.  Journal  of  the  Arnvr- 
ican  Statistical  Associatiion,  XXVIII  :  377-387  (December 
1933). 


have  shown  the  most  rapid  percentage  increase, 
followed  by  professional  occupations,  semi- 
skilled workers,  and  wholesale  and  retail  deal- 
ers. Actual  pei'centage  decreases  have  occurred 
since  1910  in  the  number  of  farm  owners  and 
tenants  and  of  unskilled  workers.  Bradford 
F.  Kimball,  in  his  analysis  of  changes  in  the 
occupational  pattern  of  New  York  State, 
found  trends  there  substantially  similar  to 
those  pointed  out  by  Edwards  for  the  United 
States  as  a  whole.^* 

A  detailed  job  analysis  of  manufacturing 
plants  in  Minnesota,  made  by  Koepke  for  the 
Employment  Stabilization  Research  Institute, 
throws  considerable  light  on  the  amount  of 
skill  and  training  required  of  factory  work- 
ers.'" Workers  were  grouped  into  five  classes 
on  the  basis  of  the  skills  required  in  the  opera- 
tion performed.  Classes  A  and  B  include 
skilled  mechanics;  classes  C  and  D,  semiskilled 
operators;  class  E,  unskilled  workers.  The 
proportions  of  woi'kers  having  jobs  in  these 
five  classes  were  as  follows :  A,  2  percent ;  B,  8 
percent ;  C,  34  percent ;  D.  4.5  percent ;  and  E, 
11  percent.  Thus  the  semiskilled  group,  ac- 
cording to  this  classification  scheme,  included 
almost  80  percent  of  persons  in  manufacturing 
establishments  covered  by  this  study.  Persons 
in  class  C  were  machine  operators  performing 
highly  I'epetitive  operations;  the  operations 
grouped  under  class  D  were  even  more  simple 
and  could  be  learned  in  a  short  period  of 
training. 

Analyses  of  the  changing  occupational  pat- 
tern of  the  Nation,  incomplete  as  they  are,  lead 
to  certain  fundamental  generalizations  with  re- 
spect to  the  type  of  vocational  education 
needed.  Recent  years  liave  been  marked  by  a 
considerable  relative  increase  in  occupational 
opportunity  in  trade,  communication,  and 
transportation,  in  clerical  and  personal  service, 
and  in  professional  and  public  service.  There 
has  been  a  pronounced  trend  away  from  the 
productive  and  processing  to  the  distributive 
and  service  occupations.  Within  industry  the 
trend  has  been  toward  increase  in  the  percent- 
age of  semiskilled  operatives.  Viewing  the 
occupational  field  as  a  whole,  one  may  expect 
in  the  future  somewhat  less  opportunity  for 
unskilled,  the  strictly  "brawn  workers"',  and 
increased  opportunity  for  those  who  tend  ma- 
chines, while  the  opportunity  for  skilled  work- 
ers and  foremen  may  not  alter  substantially. 
Occupational  opportunity  for  clerical  and  pro- 
fessional workers  will  perhaps  for  .some  time 
continue  to  show  the  largest  gain. 


'^  Kimliall.  Bradford  F.,  Nummary  of  Changes  in-  the  Oecu- 
palionnl  Pattern  of  Xew  York  ^tate.  Educational  Research 
Division.  New  York  State  Education  Department  (.Vlbany, 
New   York ) ,   193.5    1  mimeographed  I . 
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Population  Problems 

Education  for  Adaptation 
,  Versus  Training  in  Special  Skills 

01)vi()usly  the  oM  tnules  re(iuiriii{r  lii^hly 
specialized  skill  and  long  periods  of  traiiiin<; 
are  disa])peuriiiir.  Tiie  ci'aftsinaii  is  jiivinfr 
place  to  the  niachine  leiidei-;  he  is  surreiuler- 
iiirr  his  special  kiiowledjre  to  the  s])ecialist  and 
his  skill  to  the  machine.  For  the  fireat  mxx- 
JMi'ity  of  prochu'livc  workers  the  extreme  divi- 
si'dn  of  lai)or  has  resulted  in  a  drastic  reduc- 
tion of  the  time  required  to  learn  the  requisite 
skills.  In  the  Minnesota  study  by  Koepke  it 
was  found  that  of  the  operations  surveyed  *'22 
percent  re(|uired  a  traininjr  time  of  le.ss  than 
iialf  a  month  for  their  satisfactory  perform- 
ance, 3:5  i)ercent  re(|uii-ed  fiom  half  a  month 
to  2  months,  17  percent  fi-oni  3  to  9  months,  16 
percent  from  10  months  to  2  years.  8  percent 
from  2  to  4  years,  and  4  ])ercent  more  than  4 
years."  ""  Fifty-five  percent  of  the  operations 
required  a  traininj;  time  of  2  months  or  less 
and  72  percent  could  ho  learned  in  less  than 
9  months. 

The  modern  worker  must  lie  prepared  to  shift 
from  job  to  job,  from  occupation  to  occupa- 
tion, and  even  from  industry  to  industry.  The 
job  analysis  of  mannfacturin<r  ])lants  in  Minne- 
sota revealed  that  34  jiercent  of  the  operations 
were  bein<r  performed  by  workers  who  had 
shifted  from  one  intlustry  to  anotlicr. 

These  shifts  in  tiie  skills  and  techifical  train- 
in<r  recjuired  of  the  workers,  based  on  tech- 
noloofical  advance  and  chanjies  in  the  relative 
imjiortance  of  different  industries,  emphasize 
the  necessity  of  adaptal)ility  on  the  part  of  th•^ 
present-day  worker,  with  correspond iii<r  impli- 
cations for  vocational  iruidance  and  trainin>r. 
Such  traininiT.  whether  cai-i'ied  on  in  the  school 
or  tlie  factory,  should  seek  to  develop  in  tlie 
worker  the  essential  quality  of  adjustability  to 
(lie  variety  of  situations  which  he  is  almost 
certain  to  meet. 

In  the  face  of  these  changes,  it  is  a  mistake 
for  the  schools  to  teach  the  sepai'ate  trades  to 
any  large  lunnber  of  pupils  or  to  insist  upon  a 
narrow  specialization.  Factory  workers  today 
need  fundamentally  not  so  much  a  training  in 
the  handling  of  a  particular  machine  as  a 
knowledge  of  the  skills  and  operations  basic  to 
industry  as  a  whole.  Instead  of  training  for 
specific  jobs  or  even  for  specific  occupations  or 
industries,  em])hasis  should  be  jjlaced  on  those 
operations  and  jirocesses  connnon  to  a  number 
of  occupations  and  industries.  As  Koepke 
points  out,  jo})s  involved  in  the  production  of 
sucli  difi'erent  types  of  products  as  milk  and 
cast  iron  often  have  common  denominators. 
A  realistic  program  of  vocational  education 
will  seek  out  tlie  common  denominators  of  in- 
dustrial o))erations  and  processes  and  concen- 
trate attention  upon  them. 

The  )iroblem  of  vocational  adjustment  is  not, 
however,  wholly  one  of  the  proper  distribution 

»/6i<J.,  p.  14. 
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of  human  talent  among  the  various  occupa- 
tions or  of  giving  the  workei-  coiuinand  of  the 
requisite  skills.  The  worker's  world  is  one  of 
complex  social  relationships:  he  works  for  and 
with  i)eople,  cooperaites  with  them,  directs 
them,  serves  their  needs.  It  is  a  world  requir- 
ing healthy  personality,  intelligence,  and  an 
understanding  of  current  social  and  economic 
problems.  A  jtrogram  of  education  that  fails 
to  cidtivate  these  (|nalities  will  fall  short  of 
what  it  might  or  shmdd  accomplish. 

Special  problem  of  t< rhnological  change. — 
The  problems  of  occu])ational  adjustment  are 
l)articularly  .serious  for  older  workers  forced 
by  technological  changes  to  seek  new  types  of 
employment.  This  problem  will  probably  Ije 
acute  for  some  time  to  come.  The  proportion 
of  older  workers  will  necessarily  increase 
steadily,  due  to  changes  in  the  age  structui-e  of 
the  population.  (See  ch.  I.)  Such  a  shift  has 
been  taking  place  for  several  decades  and  will 
continue  into  the  fului'e.  There  were  less  than 
8,0()0,()()i)  eniploved  persons  aged  4.")  vears  and 
over  in  1920;  biit  in  11)30  more  than  "lO,(lO(),000 
of  the  gainfully  occupied  were  in  this  age 
group.  Moreover,  the  median  age  of  both  male 
and  female  workers  from  16  to  64  years  has 
been  increasing  for  some  dex-ide.-;,  and  this  tend- 
ency will  continue  during  the  next  50  years. 
In  some  way.  in  school  or  in  factory,  provision 
is  needed  for  tlie  more  advanced  training  and 
retraining  of  these  older  workers. 

Meanwhile,  about  a  million  and  a  half  new 
recruits  become  eligible  to  enter  the  occu|)a- 
tioiud  lists  each  year,  to  I'eplace  older  workers 
and  women  leaving  enii)loyment  for  home 
duties,  and  to  anguieni  the  number  of  those 
available  for  productive  activity  in  the  United 
States.  Some  of  these  ])otential  new  workers 
may  delay  search  for  employment  while  seek- 
ing further  education,  but  most  of  them  join 
the  ranks  of  those  seeking  work.  Increased 
accessions  of  young  workers  will  contiinie  dur- 
ing the  next  (leca<le. 

Finally,  it  shoidd  be  pointed  out  that  a  large 
percentage  of  the  available  labor  supply  today 
is  luiti'aincd  or  is  ecpiiiiped  to  meet  oppor- 
tunities that  no  longer  exist.  A  large  fraction 
of  available  labor  is  luiprepared  to  res])oud  to 
such  employment  opjMirt unities  as  industry 
may  offer.  To  enable  this  group  to  carry  their 
own  economic  weight,  an  ex[)anded  program  of 
vocational  education  and  guidance  seems 
essential. 

The  fn/tk  of  the  secondary  school. — The  sec- 
ondary school  has  two  major  social  responsi- 
bilities: (1)  It  must  organize  into  integrated 
curriculums  whatever  materials  are  necessary 
for  a  general  education;  and  (2)  it  must  make 
provision  for  specialized  training  for  those 
who  will  and  for  those  who  will  not  jiursue 
their  education  beyond  high  school.  The  lat- 
ter cotii-ses  should  sti-ess  vocatioTial  training  of 
a  broad  rather  than  a  narrow  and  technical 
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type.  The  courses  should  give  emphasis  to  the 
general  scientific  and  technical  iirinciples  basic 
to  industry  and  commerce.  There  are  many 
principles  and  processes  common  to  a  number 
of  occupations  and  industries.  The  program 
of  vocational  education  should  seek  out  these 
conmion  denominators  of  industrial  and  com- 
mercial operations  and  processes  and  concen- 
trate attention  on  them.  Many,  perhaps  most, 
of  the  general  principles  applicable  to  indus- 
trial operations  can  be  derived  from  a  study  of 
the  sciences.  For  those  pupils  •who  will  enter 
the  industrial  field  upon  completion  of  their 
high  school  course,  a  large  part  of  the  work  in 
science  might  well  be  devoted  to  a  discovery  of 
these  principles. 

The  cultivation  of  specific  skills  necessary  for 
specific  jobs  should  be  regarded  as  the  respon- 
siliility  of  the  industries  requiring  such  train- 
ing. This  division  of  responsibility  between 
the  scliool  and  industry  is  being  increasingly 
attained  in  the  development  in  an  ever- 
enlarging  number  of  high  schools  of  the 
cooperative  part-time  type  of  organization, 
whereby  pupils  divide  their  time  between  re- 
ceiving technical  and  general  instruction  in  the 
school  and  actual  work  experience  on  the  job 
in  the  occupation  for  which  they  are  preparing. 
This  type  of  organization  saves  the  expense  of 
keeping  the  school  shops  equipped  with  expen- 
sive machines  and  it  makes  possible  a  more 
effective  type  of  vocational  education  in  small 
high  schools.  In  such  a  plan  the  school's  re- 
sponsibility for  the  education  of  the  pupil  does 
not  end  with  the  pupil's  completion  of  his  high 
school  course.  The  school  shares  with  industiy 
the  control  and  direction  of  the  pupil's  educa- 
tion until  the  pupil  has  acquired  the  skill  neces- 
sary for  regular  employment. 

6.  Tax  Resources  and 
the  Costs  of  Education 

The  maintenance  of  schools  in  this  country 
has  commonly  been  regarded  as  solely  a  matter 
of  local  or  State  concern.  This  traditional 
policy  may  be  called  into  question  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons,  most  particularly  with  refer- 
ence to  current  population  trends.  As  already 
jDointed  out,  there  are  gross  inequalities  in  the 
educational  opportunities  open  to  young  peo- 
ple in  different  ])arts  of  the  United  States. 
For  millions  of  children  the  opportunity  for 
anything  more  than  a  modicum  of  meager, 
formal  education  is  largely  conditioned  by 
place  of  birth.  Furthermore,  there  is  in  gen- 
eral little  educational  opportiniity  in  the  very 
areas  where  natural  increase  is  so  gi'eat  that 
these  regions  are  constantly  sending  forth  mi- 
grants to  other  parts  of  the  country.  This 
situation  strains  the  fabric  of  American  social 
life.  It  challenges  serious  attention  and  calls 
for  thorough  mvestication. 

Further  analysis  shows  that  inadequacy  of 
financial  resources  available  for  education  in 
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rural  areas,  and  especially  in  rural  areas  of 
restricted  economic  opportunity,  is  a  major 
factor  in  this  imfortunate  situation. 

Regional  Differences  in  Income  per  Cliild 
in  Farm  and  Nonfarm  Population 

Data  already  referred  to  give  a  first  index 
of  variations  in  economic  resources  relative  to 
numbers  of  children  in  different  regions. 
Figures  16  and  17  present  comparisons  of  the 
distribution  of  estimated  total  income  in  1929 
with  numbers  of  children  aged  5  to  17  years 
eiuunerated  in  1930.  in  the  total  farm  and  non- 
farm  population  of  each  major  region  and 
among  the  several  States.  The  income  of  all 
families,  divided  by  the  number  of  children 
of  school  age,  amounts  to  over  $3,000  per  child 
in  16  States.  The  correspondins:  amount  is 
less  than  $1,500  in  11  other  States.  The  total 
income  of  the  farm  population  in  the  North- 
east, if  divided  among  the  children  of  school 
age  in  that  region,  would  yield  $1,326  per 
child ;  that  of  the  farm  ]5opulation  in  the  Mid- 
dle States  and  Southwest  would  yield  about 
$900;  the  figure  in  the  far  West  is  much 
higher,  while  in  the  Southeast  it  is  only  $474. 
The  relative  position  of  the  farm  population 
as  a  whole  is  revealed  by  the  fact  that  the 
farm  population,  with  only  about  9  percent  of 
the  Nation's  income,  was  responsible,  except  as 
aided  from  other  sources  such  as  taxes  from 
railroads  and  other  public  utilities,  for  the 
education  of  31  percent  of  the  Nation's  chil- 
dren. 

Regional  Differences  in  Tax  Resources  per  Child 

A  more  specific  measure  of  the  relative  abil- 
ity of  different  States  to  support  education  is 
afforded  by  estimates  of  "tax  resources";  that 
is,  the  revenue  that  would  be  supplied  if  a 
given  model  tax  plan  were  applied  uniformly 
in  all  States.  Two  studies  of  the  taxpaying 
ability  of  the  States  are  available  for  this  pur- 
jfose.  That  by  Newcomer  represents  an  index 
(based  on  10  statistical  series)  of  the  ability  of 
the  different  States  to  pay  taxes  under  as 
nearly  an  ideal  tax  system  as  in  her  judgment 
could  practically  be  devised.-^  The  estimates 
by  Chism  are  on  the  basis  of  a  model  tax  plan 
developed  by  a  committee  of  the  National  Tax 
Association.--  The  two  plans  do  not  employ 
precisely  the  same  tax  structure  nor  tlie  same 
rates  of  taxation.  The  average  yield  per  State 
is  higher  in  Chism *s  estimates  than  it  is  on  the 
basis  of  Newcomer's  procedure.  There  are 
some  striking  differences  Iwtween  the  two  plans 
in  the  ranking  of  individual  States.  These 
measures  are  obviously  not  infallible ;  but  they 
do  reveal  significant  differences  in  the  per- 
capita  tax  resources  of  different  States. 

■^  Xewcamer,  M.nbel.  An  Index  of  thr  Taxpayinq  Ability  of 
f?tate  and  Local  Oovernnienis  (193.5)  ;  for  her  revised  data 
SIP  Mort,  Paul  R..  Fed<ral  Support  for  Public  Education 
(19361. 

-  rhism,  Leslie  I...  The  Economic  Ability  of  the  States  to 
Finance  Public  Schools.  Teacliers  Collese  rcilunibi.i  Uni- 
versity,  Contributions  to   Education,   No.   669    (1936). 
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FiGVRE  16.— Income  of  total,  farm  and  confarm  population  per  child  aged  5-17 


by  regions,  1929. 
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Figure  17.— Income  of  total  population  per  cbild  aged  5-17,  by  States,  1929. 
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An  index  of  the  relative  ability  of  different 
States  to  support  education  is  obtained,  for 
present  purposes,  by  relating  the  total  expected 
revenue  in  any  State  to  the  number  of  children 
of  school  ace  in  that  State. 


Ability= 


Tax  resources  availalile  under  model  tax  plan 
Number  of  children  aged  5  to  17  years 


By  applying  this  formula  one  is  able  to 
show  the  amount  of  taxes  that  would  be  raised 
per  child  of  school  age  if  the  State  should 
apply  either  the  Newcomer  or  the  Chism  tax 
plan!  It  is  not  to  be  assumed,  of  course,  that 
all  the  taxes  available  per  child  could  be  spent 
for  education.  The  other  costs  of  State  and 
local  government  would  have  to  be  met  from 
the  same  tax  resources;  and  these  costs  vary 
from  State  to  State.  But  if  a  tax  plan  in 
one  State  yields  annually  only  $75  per  child 
of  school  age,  and  the  same  plan  in  another 
State  yields  $150  per  child,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  two  States  are  very  unequally  situated  with 
reference  to  their  ability  to  support  education. 
On  the  Newcomer  formula  the  average  yield 
per  child  of  school  age  for  all  States  is  $155; 
the  result  is  nearly  40  percent  higher  on  the 
Chism  formula.  The  results  for  individual 
States  on  the  former  basis  range  from  $50  or 
less  in  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Arkansas  ($51  in 
Louisiana)  to  $200  or  over  in  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Dela- 
ware, Illinois,  Nevada,  and  California.  On  the 
Chism  formula  all  of  the  States  in  the  first 
series  show  values  under  $90,  and  all  of  the 
States  in  the  second  series  show  values  over 
$280,  except  Delaware,  which  receives  a  very 
different  rating  in  the  two  series.^^*  (See 
table  13.) 

The  striking  differences  in  the  ability  of  the 
States  to  support  their  school  systems  may  be 
brought  out  in  another  way.  For  the  country 
as  a  whole,  the  expenditure  for  education  in 
1930  wa,s  $58  per  person  aged  5  to  17  years.=* 
Figure  18  shows  the  distribution  of  States  clas- 
sified according  to  the  percentage  of  the  total 
tax  resources  that  woulcl  have  been  required  on 
the  Newcomer  tax  plan  to  provide  an  amount 
equal  to  the  national  average  for  the  education 
of  each  child  5  to  17.  In  eight  States  more 
than  100  percent  of  the  available  tax  resources 
would    have    been    required ;    in    eight    other 

2'  The  high  figure  fnr  the  tax  resoviives  of  Delaware  Riven 
in  the  Newcomer  index  is  due  chiefly  to  the  corporation  or- 
ganization tax  of  0  5  percent  proposed  in  the  plan  on  which 
the  Newcomer  index  is  liased.  This  one  source  of  revenue 
accounts  for  four-fifths  of  the  hypothetical  tax  resources  of 
Delaware  as  shown  by  the  Newcomer  index.  At  present,  of 
course,  many  corporations  are  orj-'anized  in  Delaware  for  the 
very  reason"  that  the  legal  requirements  there  are  more  lib- 
eral than  in  most  States.  The  application  of  uniform  regu- 
lations and  a  uniform  tax  plan  would  reduce  the  number 
of  firms  incorporated  in  Delaware  and  thereby  lower  the 
yield  below  the  figure  shown  on  this  index.  However,  the 
low  corporation  organization  fax  and  the  annual  franchise 
tax  on  authorized  capital  stock  now  in  force  in  Delaware 
yielded  in  IflSn  approximately  $30  revenue  per  capita,  a 
larger  per-capitn  yii'ld  than  that  obtained  from  all  taxes  com- 
bined in  any  other  State.  ,      „,  ,      „ 

^  Ashbv,  Lvle  W.,  The  Efforts  of  the  States  to  Support 
Education  (1936),  60. 
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States  less  than  30  percent  would  have  been 
sufficient. 

Differences  in  Adequacy  of  Financial  Support 
of  Schools  Compared  to  Effort  Expended 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  result  of  this  in- 
quirky  is  that  there  is  in  general  no  significant 
correlation  on  either  index  between  the  ade- 
quacy of  financial  support  for  education  in  dif- 
ferent States,  as  measured  by  expenditure  for 
education  per  child  of  school  age,  and  financial 
effort,  as  measured  by  the  ratio  of  total  ex- 
penditure for  education  to  total  tax  resources. 
In  figure  19  the  symbols  rej") resenting  effort 
appear  to  be  scattered  at  random,  in  relation 
to  degrees  of  adequacy.     (See  also  table  13.) 

Among  those  States  that  rank  high  in  ade- 
quacy of  financial  support,  some,  such  as  Wyo- 
ming, Montana,  Colorado,  and  North  Dakota, 
also  rank  high  in  relative  effort ;  and  others, 
among  them  New  York,  Massachusetts.  Con- 

Table  13. — Expenditure  for  education  per  child,  hy 
States,  compared  irith  total  expenditures  for  edu- 
cation as  percent  of  tax  resources  of  State^ 


States 

Yearly 
expen- 
diture 

for  edu- 
cation 
per 
child 

Expenditure  for 
education  as 
percent  of  tax 
resources 

Tax  resources 
per  child  aged 
5  to  17  years 

Accord- 
ing to 
New- 
comer 

.Accord- 
ing to 
Chism 

Accord- 
ing to 
New- 
comer 

Accord- 
ing to 
Chism 

$58 
49 
66 
66 
74 
68 
71 
92 
84 
60 
57 
47 
49 
68 
70 
69 
81 
60 
70 
73 
47 
73 
68 
67 
71 
82 
68 
106 
81 
59 
28 
28 
23 
19 
35 
26 
27 
22 
25 
20 
28 
44 
36 
46 
71 
109 
106 
78 
75 

38 
39 
43 
60 
34 
32 
32 
25 
35 
4 
39 
27 
51 
42 
57 
36 
50 
44 
61 
46 
32 
80 
68 
46 
51 
64 
56 
65 
56 
63 
38 
56 

49 
31 
47 
40 
61 
'78 
46 
56 
64 
42 
66 
63 
16 
39 
44 
41 

27 
22 
22 
29 
26 
23 
23 
97 

30 
23 
23 
22 
27 
27 
30 
25 
37 
28 
28 
23 
20 
34 
25 
23 
27 
31 
34 
46 
34 
33 
21 
33 
32 
23 
24 
29 
24 
31 
38 
22 
26 
36 
27 
36 
33 
19 
34 
26 
26 

$155 

127 

134 

112 

216 

182 

220 

372 

241 

1.625 

148 

176 

96 

161 

122 

200 

164 

137 

138 

1,58 

148 

91 

117 

117 

139 

153 

120 

196 

146 

111 

73 

50 

30 

39 

113 

56 

68 

36 

33 

43 

61 

83 

85 

71 

133 

673 

272 

179 

183 

$215 

229 

New  Hampshire 

256 
191 

299 

253 

302 

338 

283 

Delaware—- 

257 
244 

214 

Wp«;t  Vireinia 

182 

Ohio 

267 

231 

Illinois            - 

280 

218 

215 

254 

323 

231 

214 

South  Dakota         

272 

2S9 

262 

Montana 

267 
200 

232 

237 

tUah                    --- 

178 

132 

North  C  arolina 

85 
74 

85 

Florida                

151 

92 

112 

70 

Mississippi 

67 
88 

107 

133 

1  See  text  for  sources. 
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Figure  18.— Percentage  of  tax  resources  of  each  State  (as  estimated  by  Newcomer)  needed  to  provide  amount  for  education  ecjual  to  the  national  average 

($58  per  pupil),  hy  Slates,  1930. 
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Figure  19.— Expenditure  per  pupil  for  edumtion,  by  States,  1930,  in  absolute  amounts,  and  as  percentage  of  tax  resources  (as  estimated  by  Chism). 
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necticiit,  Iowa,  and  Nevada,  rank  relatively 
high  in  adequacy  and  relatively  low  in  effort. 
On  the  other  hand,  among  the  States  that  rank 
low  in  adequacy,  a  few.  such  as  Mississippi, 
North  and  South  Carolina^  New  Mexico,  and 
Alabama,  rank  relatively  high  in  effort. ^^ 

The  evidence  indicates  cleai'ly  that  some 
States  provide  relatively  adequate  support  for 
education  with  relative!}'  little  financial  effort 
involved;  others  support  their  schools  equally 
well  as  the  result  of  great  financial  effort :  and 
in  others  education  is  supported  only  meagei'ly, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  comparatively  larg« 
l^ercentage  of  total  tax  I'esources  is  expended  for 
that  purpose.  States  with  great  economic  re- 
sources ou  the  whole  support  their  schools  ade- 
quately and  with  relative  ease;  States  with  lim- 
ited resources  almost  without  exception  rank 
low  in  adequacy  of  financial  support  even 
though,  in  general,  they  put  forth  greater  effort 
than  the  richer  States.  In  those  States  provid- 
ing the  least  adequate  support  for  education  the 
fundamental  difficulty  lies  in  lack  of  financial 
assets.  Even  though  a  model  tax  plan  were 
put  into  effect  in  the  poorer  States,  they  would 
not  be  able  to  support  their  schools  adequately. 
In  many  of  tliese  States  it  would  require  all,  or 
more  than  all,  the  taxes  that  could  be  raised 
under  a  model  tax  plan  to  provide  an  amount 
per  child  equal  to  the  national  average  ex- 
penditure per  child  of  school  age. 

Implications  of  This  Analysis 

This  cha]iter  opened  on  the  note  that  it  was 
a  basic  part  of  the  American  tradition  in  edu- 
cation that  the  public  school  should  serve  as  an 
instrument  for  the  maintenance  of  equality  of 
opportunity.  The  very  great  inequalities  in 
educational  opportunity  afforded  American 
yovuig  people  give  rise  to  grave  doubts  that  this 
end  is  in  fact  being  accomplished.  There  is 
grave  danger  that  the  jiublic  school  system,  if 
present  tendencies  persist,  may  become  a  posi- 
tive force  in  creating  those  very  inequalities  in 
the  condition  of  men  that  it  was  designed  to  re- 
duce. Such  will  certainlj'  be  the  case  if  chil- 
dren who  happen  to  be  born  in  communities  of 
culture  and  wealth  are  provided  with  rich  and 
vitalizing  educational  experiences,  while  chil- 
dren in  areas  of  limited  economic  resources  are 
denied  anything  more  than  a  meager  schooling 
of  the  most  formal  type.  Many  of  the  Ameri- 
can States,  try  as  hard  as  they  may.  find  it 
entirely  impossible  to  offer  their  youth  educa- 
tional o])portunities  at  all  comparable  to  those 
provided  in  States  of  average  wealth.  If  the 
American  educational  system  is  to  be  truly 
democratic,  some  way  must  be  found  to  enable 
those  States  in  which  the  burden  of  child  cai's 
is  greatest  and  in  which  economic  resources  ai'e 
most  restricted  to  provide  for  their  children  a 

=^0n  thp  basis  of  Chism's  data,  the  rearsnn  copfBcient  of 
correlation  between  effort  and  adequacy  is  r  =  0.11  ±0.10; 
on  the  basis  of  Newcomer's  data,  it  is  r=  —  0.23  ±0.09. 
Ibid.,  p.  43. 


fuller  and  richer  educational  experience.  The 
only  agency  through  which  the  necessary  finan- 
cial adjustments  can  be  made  for  more  nearly 
equalizing  educational  opportunity  is  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  conclusion  appears  in- 
evitable that  sound  public  policy  requires  in- 
creased Federal  aid  to  education  in  the  States. 

7.  Summary 

During  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  or 
more,  basic  changes  in  our  economy  and  in  the 
general  pattern  of  our  social  arrangements 
have  fundamentally  altered  the  status  of  youth 
in  Amei'icau  life.  It  is  the  force  of  social 
change  playing  directly  on  childhood  and 
youtli,  and  imlirectly  on  the  school,  that  has 
defined  many  of  the  major  problems  of  Ameri- 
can education.  In  one  way  or  another,  both 
school  and  college  have  felt  an  irresistible 
social  pressure  to  modify  their  programs  in 
order  to  meet  new  and  enlarged  responsibilities 
to  the  children  and  youth  of  the  Nation. 

The  American  educational  sj'Stem  is  under- 
going a  fundamental  reorganization  in  re- 
sponse to  new  conditions.  Experimentation 
Avith  curriculum  content  and  methods  of  in- 
struction is  being  carried  forward  vigorously, 
and  the  structural  organization  of  the  system 
is  being  modified  in  an  attempt  to  make  it  con- 
form to  the  changing  demands  of  a  demo- 
cratic society.  In  this  country,  educational 
opportunities  at  the  secondary  and  college  level 
are  extended  to  young  people  far  more  liber- 
ally than  in  any  of  the  other  leading  nations 
of  the  world.  As  yet,  however,  we  have  failed 
signally  to  provide  ecjuality  of  educational  op- 
portimity.  In  communities  where  the  ratio  of 
children  to  adults  is  low,  the  burden  of  child 
care  and  education  light,  economic  resources 
most  abundant,  cultural  resources  rich,  and  the 
cultiu-al-intellectual  status  of  parents  high,  the 
financial  support  of  education  is  liberal.  In 
communities  where  the  birth  rate  is  high  and 
the  supporting  adult  population  is  carrying  a 
disproportionately  heavy  child  population, 
where  income  per  child  is  much  below  the  na- 
tional norm,  where  the  level  of  living  is  low, 
and  where  the  home  has  least  to  contribute  to 
cidtural  and  intellectual  growth,  the  financial 
support  granted  to  education  is  niggardly. 
The  consequences  of  this  policy  would  not  be 
of  such  vital  concern  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  a  large  percentage  of  the  Nation's  chil- 
dren are  being  reared  in  the  less  favored 
communities.  Approximately  a  third  of  the 
Nation's  children  live  on  farms  and  nearly  half 
of  them  attend  rural  schools.  And,  in  general, 
it  is  the  rural  child  whose  formal  education 
has  been  most  neglected.  Nor  can  the  fact  be 
overlooked  that  at  pi-esent  the  advantages  of 
education  are  extended  most  liberally  in  those 
areas  whei'e  the  birtli  rate  is  lowest.  In  more 
than  half  the  States  where  the  rate  of  natural 
increase  is  high  enough  to  maintain  the  present 
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|M.pulation  permanently,  the  annual  school  ex- 
pemlitiire  per  pupil  is  less  than  the  national 
norm. 

The  ine(iualities  of  educational  opportunity 
lliat  exist  between  rural  and  urban  conmiuni- 
ties  constitute  a  challenge  to  our  ideal  of  de- 
mocracy. Education  can  be  made  a  force  to 
equalize  the  condition  of  men;  it  is  no  less  true 
tliat  it  can  be  made  a  force  to  create  class,  race, 
and  sectional  distinctions.  The  evidence  indi- 
cates cleai-ly  that  continuance  of  present  prac- 
tices creates  jrrave  danirer  that  our  schools, 
which  we  have  heretofore  rejrarded  as  the  bul- 
v.ark  of  democracy,  may  in  fact  become  an 
instrument  for  creatiiifi  those  very  inequalities 
they  were  designed  to  prevent. 

DifTei-entials  in  reproduction  and  disparities 
in  income  coiuribute  to  ineciuality  of  educa- 
tional (jpi)<)rtuniiy.  There  is,  howe\er,  another 
cause  and  perhaps  a  more  fundamental  one, 
namely,  the  local  character  of  school  support. 
In  practical  operation,  the  principle  of  local 
support  results  in  inequalities  of  educational 
opportunity  which  at  present  cannot  be 
avoided.  In  most  States,  failure  to  support  an 
adequate  program  of  education  is  due  pri- 
marily to  lack  of  ta.xable  resources.  The  States 
ranking  lowest  in  adequacy  of  financial  sup- 
port of  education  are  in  general  the  ones  that 
put  forth  the  greatest  effort.  There  may  be 
reasons  why  the  Federal  Government  should 
not  i)articipate  in  the  support  of  education  in 
the  States,  but  tliese  reasons  should  be  weighed 
against  the  certainty  that  if  tlie  States  are  left 
to  their  own  resoiures  the  existing  inecjualities 
of  educatioiud  opportunity  will  be  ])erpetuated 
for  a  generation,  if  not  indefinitely. 

No  one  familiar  with  the  facts  can  doubt 
that   nuich   has   been  accomplished   in   recent 


years  toward  making  the  American  educational 
system  more  effective  as  an  instrument  of  so- 
cial adjustment.  It  is  equally  clear  that  much 
remains  to  be  done.  The  truth  is  there  wiis 
never  a  time  when  the  problems  of  education 
were  more  baflling  or  the  challenge  to  educa- 
tional statesmanshii)  greater  than  at  present. 
How  can  education  be  made  to  contribute  more 
effectively  to  the  adjustment  of  the  popula- 
tion to  economic  resources?  How  can  an  in- 
tegrated curricuhmi,  wliich  enables  the  pupil 
to  achieve  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  accom- 
j)lishnients  of  civilization,  be  substituted  for 
the  numerous  and  only  partially  related  courses 
that  now  comprise  the  curriculums  of  school 
and  college?  By  what  means  can  we  develop 
the  social  insight  necessary  for  the  passing  of 
intelligent  judgment  on  public  issues?  How 
can  education  be  adjusted  to  the  capacities  and 
needs  of  the  individual  and  In'  what  processes 
can  leaders  be  discovered  and  developed? 
What  kind  of  occupational  training  is  required 
to  develop  in  the  worker  the  degree  of  adapta- 
bility required  by  modern  industry,  and  can 
this  training  be  provided  most  economically 
and  efficiently  in  the  school  or  in  the  factory? 
What  methods  of  teaching  and  what  prfn- 
ciples  of  curriculum  organization  can  best  be 
employed  to  overthrow  the  formalism  of  the 
traditional  recitation,  and  how  can  we  develop 
in  pupils  a  genuine  independence  of  intellect? 
Are  the  American  jieople  ready  to  "undertake 
that  high  adventure  of  mastering  through 
trained  intelligence  the  i)roblems  of  human 
life?"  And,  if  so,  what  policies  should  be 
adopted  and  what  means  employed  to  imple- 
ment the  ideal  of  "an  all-inclusive  cultural  de- 
mocracy"? These  constitute  the  challenge  of 
American  education. 
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IX.  CULTURAL  DIVERSITY  IN 
AMERICAN   LIFE 


1.  latroduction 

If  people  were  all  formed  in  one  mold  and 
were  all  motivated  by  the  same  interests  and 
ideals,  population  study  would  be  relieved  of 
some  of  its  most  difficult  and  fascinating 
aspects.  Obviously  this  is  not  the  case. 
Everyone  is  aware  of  distinctions  between  the 
genius  of  various  nationalities,  races,  com- 
munities, and  classes.  Moreover,  any  nation, 
studied  over  a  long  period,  shows  changes  in 
its  distinctive  characteristics  which  result  from 
changes  in  the  composition  of  its  population 
and  in  its  social  institutions. 

In  the  course  of  its  experience  every  con- 
tinuing grouj) — set  off  by  geographical  isola- 
tion, physical  characteristics  that  serve  as  a 
"racial  uniform,"  language,  religion,  or  eco- 
nomic functions — develops  and  cherishes  a  set 
of  social  values  particular  to  itself.  The  at- 
titudes engendered  by  these  values  become  the 
distinctive  qualities  in  the  personality  struc- 
ture of  its  members.  This  complex  of  values 
and  attitudes  may  be  called  the  cultural  heri- 
tage of  the  group.  The  uniqueness  of  each 
heritage  is  a  source  of  displeasure,  prejudice, 
and  moral  disapproval  when  races  and  cul- 
tures come  in  contact.  There  is  a  common 
tendency  for  diverse  groups  to  be  accepted 
only  to  the  degree  that  their  cultures  possess 
similar  elements  or  that  they  have  prestige 
from  historical  and  artistic  associations.^ 
Among  the  more  adventurous  and  sophisti- 
cated members  of  society  there  is  a  counter 
tendency  to  welcome  such  cultural  diversity  as 
a  means  of  enlarging  individual  experience. 
A  more  conservative  but  no  less  sophisticated 
point  of  view  directs  attention  to  the  social 
disorganization,  conflicts,  and  confusion  that 
result  from  the  shock  of  contradictory  cultures 
and  rapid  social  changes.  The  great  variety 
of  cultural  heritages  among  dilferent  groups 
in  the  United  States,  their  interactions  and 
transitions,  defines  the  problems  of  this 
chapter. 

^  Spe  Thomns.  William  I.,  .and  Znaniecki  (Florian),  The 
Polish  Peasant  in  Europe  anfj  Amerii-a.  5  vols.  (1918—20),  I; 
also  Park.  Robert,  and  Miller,  Herbert  A.,  Old  World  Traits 
Transplanted   (1921). 
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Historically,  the  cultural  diversity  in  Amer- 
ican civilization  has  arisen  as  the  byproduct 
of  movements  and  policies  that  were  largely 
controlled  by  quite  different  aims  or  by  the 
blind  force  of  geographic  and  historic  circum- 
stance. The  meeting  of  English,  Spanish,  and 
Indian  cultures  in  the  Southwest  may  be  spir- 
itually stimulating,  but  it  was  not  arranged 
on  this  account.  The  Negro  may  make  an  im- 
portant cultural  contribution  to  American  life, 
but  he  was  not  brought  here  for  this  purpose. 
The  positive  encouragement  of  immigration  to 
the  United  States,  beginning  in  the  sixties — 
which  at  first  went  to  the  length  of  legalizing 
the  importation  of  contract  laborers — was  pri- 
marily motivated  by  expectation  of  profits  to 
entrepreneurs  and  landowners  from  the  influx 
of  laborers.  The  early  modifications  of  this 
immigration  policy — tlie  repeal  of  the  legisla- 
tion favoring  contract  labor  and  the  exclusion 
of  Chinese  settlers — were  dictated  by  organized 
labor  groups  to  jDrotect  their  own  levels  of  liv- 
ing. It  is  true  that  opposition  on  cultural 
grounds  to  mass  immigration  had  already  been 
fostered  by  the  "Know  Nothing*'  faction,  or 
American  Party,  a  secret  organization  with 
ideas  similar  to  those  of  the  recent  Ku  Klux 
Klan;  but  the  popular  line  of  action  found 
moral  sanction  in  the  more  generous  ideal  of 
America,  "Asylum  for  the  Oppressed  of  Every 
Land."  = 

The  same  mixture  of  conflicting  economic 
motives  and  conflicting  cultural  interests 
marked  the  discussions  that  preceded  the  pas- 
sage of  the  legislation  now  in  force  for  the 
restriction  of  overseas  immigration.  By  this 
time  a  strong  reaction  had  developed  against 
the  further  introduction  of  groups  with  cul- 
tures very  different  from  those  of  the  domi- 
nant groups  in  this  country.  It  is  significant 
that  the  new  legislation  was  based  on  the 
"quota  principle,"'  explicitly  formulated  to 
limit  immigration  in  proportion  to  the  ele- 
ments of  different  national  origins  already  es- 
tablished on  this  soil.  In  general,  however, 
cultural  considerations  have  as  yet  played  a 

'See  Beard,   Charles  A.   and  Mary,   The  Rise  of  American 
Civilization. 
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very  minor  role  in  shapinfi  the  nation's  des- 
tiny; and  where  they  liave  been  invoked  it 
has  usually  been  on  a  rather  meager  scientific 
or  theoretical  basis. 

From  the  biological  standpoint  the  con- 
tinueil  preponderance  of  the  national  stocks 
chiefly  represented  in  the  early  settlement  of 
this  country  seems  to  be  assued — for  better  or 
woree.  It  is  true  that  in  many  localities, 
especially  in  some  industrial  centers,  the  new 
immigrant  stocks  are  tending  to  replace  the 
older  groups;  but  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
this  is  not  the  case.  Those  drawn  from  the 
nations  of  northern  and  western  Europe,  in- 
cluding persons  entering  the  United  States 
from  Canada,  in  l'.)20  still  made  up  about  75 
percent  of  the  total  population  of  the  United 
States."  Furthermore,  due  to  the  preponder- 
ance of  colonial  stocks  in  rural  areas  (rein- 
forced by  Germans  and  Scandinavians  in  the 
Northwest)  and  due  to  the  decline  in  the  birth 
rates  of  urban  immigrant  groui)s  as  they  be- 
come ada])ted  to  their  new  habitat,  the  foniier 
are  certainly  increasing  more  rapidly  than  the 
rest  of  the  Nation.  Some  of  the  minor  racial 
groups  have  high  rates  of  natural  increase,  but 
their  numbers  at  present  are  very  small.* 

Culturally,  the  situation  is  nmch  more  com- 
plex. For  a  variety  of  reasons,  traditional 
ways  of  living  are  rapidly  being  replaced  by 
new  mmles.  These  new  cultural  influences  tend 
to  originate  in  and  to  emanate  from  the  cen- 
ters where  goods  are  designed,  fat-hions  set, 
copy  written,  entertainers  trained,  news  and 
periodicals  edited,  movies  produced,  and  pro- 
grams broadcast,  though  some  of  the  most 
important  movements  in  belles  lettres  and  the 
fine  arts  have  their  locas  in  the  provinces.  In 
the  stjde  and  information  centers,  where  the 
tempo  of  social  change  is  apt  to  be  most  rapid, 
theie  is  the  greatest  diversity  of  cultural  heri- 
tages. For  this  reason  and  others  some  of  tho 
newer  groups  in  American  life  have  a  cultural 
importance  quite  out  of  ])roportion  to  tlieir 
numerical  strengtli.  Organized  minority 
groups  also  exercise  a  i)olitical  influence  that 
is  frequently  more  powerful  than  the  unorgan- 
ized will  of  the  majority.  Meanwhile,  the  in- 
creasingly complex  organization  of  industry 
fosters  the  growth  of  class  consciousness  in 
hdtli  managerial  and  laboring  groups.  This 
conflict  of  cultural  fcu-ces  oi)ens  to  the  indivi<!- 
ual  a  wide  range  of  alternatives  and  possibili- 
ties. At  the  same  time  it  may  leave  him  with- 
out giiidino;  principles  or  sense  of  social  sup- 
port. It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that 
urban  populations  should  not  be  self-replacing 
at  presefit,  nor  that  many  individuals  are  af- 
flicted with  a  sen.se  of  frustration  and  conflict 
which  not  infrequently  leads  to  complete  men- 
tal break-down.  Neither  is  it  surprising  that 
great  advances  are  being  made  in  science,  art. 


'l.orimer.    Frank,    and 
Population   (19:?4).  40. 
'  See  ch.  IV  above. 
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education,  and  perhaps  also  in  political  organ- 
ization. 

Ls  a  more  rational  and  finer  civilization 
emerging  througli  the  interplay  of  diverse  cul- 
tural influences  in  the  melting-iiot  of  Ameri- 
can iife^  Or  will  their  net  effect  be  the  de- 
basing of  culture,  the  dominance  of  elemental 
passions,  and  destructive  social  conflict^  No 
one  caJi  answer  such  a  question.  Nevertheless 
it  is  po.ssible  to  take  account  of  some  of  the  cul- 
tural resources  of  the  Nation,  to  examine  the 
social  values  of  the  various  groiqis.  and  to  in- 
quii'e  into  the  relation  of  cultural  processes  to 
the  changing  i)opulation  of  the  United  States. 

No  conclusive  findings  can  be  expected  from 
this  brief  excursion  into  so  vast  a  field.  We 
may  at  be.-^t  hope  to  define  certain  problems 
and  possibilities.  The  excursion,  however,  may 
at  least  serve  to  make  clear  that,  in  dealing 
with  population  problems,  objectives  other  than 
mere  increase  or  decrea.se  in  numbers  must  be 
considered.  The  ultimate  tests  by  Avhich  pop- 
ulation trends  may  be  judged  to  be  good  or 
bad  must  be  related  to  conditions  affecting 
capacities  and  opportunities  for  individual  de- 
velopment. 

2.  Cultural  Contrasts 
in  the  United  States 

Cultural  Diversity  in  Rural  America 

The  cultui'al  lieritage  of  most  rural  groups 
in  the  Uniteil  States  involves  few  sharp  breaks 
with  tradition.  Most  of  our  cultural  institu- 
tions have  their  ultimate  roots  in  iniral  commu- 
nities. And  in  spite  of  important  changes  in 
agricultural  methods  and  increasing  contact 
with  city  waj's,  materials,  and  ideas,  social 
change  has  been  fairly  gradual  in  rural 
America.  This  has  been  true  of  the  main  im- 
migrant groups  in  American  villages  and  on 
farms  as  well  as  of  tlie  older  native  stocks.  On 
tlie  other  hand,  there  has  been  much  regional 
differentiation  of  culture  in  various  parts  of 
the  countrj';  and  contact  with  the  cultural 
changes  of  industrial  society  has  varied  in  dif- 
ferent areas  from  complete  identification  in 
some  places  to  tlie  almost  absolute  isolation  of 
the  Kentucky  highlandei"  (^outside  of  the  min- 
ing villages).  Cultural  i.solation  almost  as 
complete  has  also  characterized  communities  in 
other  areas  where  physical  distance  has  been 
reinforced  by  other  conditions — by  poverty  as 
among  poor  white  and  Negro  families  in  the 
Cotton  and  Tobacco  Belt,  or  by  language  bar- 
riers as  among  Swedish,  German,  and  Czech 
communities  in  some  jiarts  of  the  Northwest,  or 
by  religion  as  among  the  Mormons,  or  by  the 
conditions  of  migratory  labor  characteristic  of 
Mexicans  in  the  Southwest.  Such  isolated 
rural  groups  are  usually  characterized  by  tra- 
ditional folk  practices,  strong  family  loyalties, 
and  fixed  beliefs.  The  extremely  high  birth 
rates  of  such  communities  are  one  expression 
of  cultural  persistence.     The  decline  in  birth 
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rates  recently  recorded  in  most  of  these  same 
groups  is  an  index  of  the  breaking  down  of 
this  isolation  and  the  revision  of  the  tradi- 
tional cultures.  According  to  this  index,  cul- 
tural change  is  now  proceeding  rapidly  in  the 
Gulf  and  South  Atlantic  States,  Utah,  and  the 
Far  West. 

Ivwiiyrants  and  natives  in  the  Nortkwest. — 
The  adjustment  of  immigrant  families  to  es- 
tablished American  institutions  has  usually 
involved  less  strain  in  rural  than  in  urban 
areas.  The  earlier  immigrants  from  north- 
west Europe  arrived  in  time  to  take  part  in  the 
frontier  process,  tlie  Irish  being  the  only  large 
group  from  northern  and  \\estern  Europe  that 
did  not  share  to  any  great  extent  in  this  move- 
ment. They  pushed  out  on  the  fringe  of  set- 
tlement and  took  up  new  lands  wliich  they  soon 
made  productive.  They  shared  with  old  Amer- 
ican neighbors  the  all-absorbing  tasks  of  pio- 
neer life.  The  cultural  transition  of  the  new- 
comers, accordingly,  was  relativeh'  easy,  and 
their  assimilation  proceeded  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

A  comparison  of  farm  operators  of  immi- 
grant stocks  in  the  Middle  and  Northwestern 
States  with  old  Americans  in  the  same  i-egion 
shows  that  the  former  own  farms  equally  large 
and  equally  fertile,  and  adopt  as  good  or  better 
farm-management  practices.^  Their  incomes 
from  agriculture  equal  or  exceed  those  of  native 
farmers. 

The  situation  is  somewhat  different  with 
respect  to  cultural  participation.  Certain  com- 
munities which  achieved  competence  and  the 
respect  of  their  neiglibors  are  still  set  off  by  a 
certain  amount  of  enfoi-ced  isolation.  In  all 
these  conmiunities  the  amount  of  intermar- 
riage between  the  inunigrant  families  and  the 
old  American  families  was  slight  at  fii-st,  but 
there  is  a  pronounced  tendency  toward  increase 
of  mixed  marriages  in  the  later  generations. 
In  social  life  the  chief  barriers  are  those  of 
language,  indifference,  and  prejudice.  The 
amount  of  social  participation,  however,  is 
higher  than  might  have  been  expected. 
Studies  of  70  communities  of  21  nationalities 
showed  that  they  participate  quite  generally  in 
American  institutions,  having  joined  more  na- 
tive organizations  than  they  formed  them- 
selves. They  secure  more  recognition  in  po- 
litical organizations,  however,  than  in  those 
purely  social.  In  intellectual  achievement  the 
children  of  immigrant  farmers  stand  well. 
Their  children  generally  make  as  high  scores 
and  reach  as  high  grades  as  the  native  children 
in  rural  schools. 

The  pioneer  exjjerience  of  "starting  from 
scratch" — immigrants  from  Europe  and  new- 
comers from  the  east  meeting  in  the  western 
plains  on  equal  terms,  passing  fi-om  a  tense 
struggle  for  existence  to  the  mastery  of  the 
means  of  production  in  a  fertile  land,  from  the 

^  Brunner.  Edmund  de  S..  Jmminrant  Farmers  and  Their 
Children   (1929). 
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era  of  the  sod  house  to  the  era  of  the  mechani- 
cal reaper — led  to  an  emphasis  on  action,  com- 
mon sense,  and  constructive  enthusiasm.  This 
has  found  expression  in  a  vigorous  literature 
dealing  with  the  clearing  of  the  wilderness,  the 
struggle  of  man  against  nature,  the  growth  of 
communities,  and  the  whole  epic  of  frontier 
movements,  exploration,  and  settlements.  The 
ti-eatment  varies  from  the  simple,  powerful 
folk  realism  of  O.  E.  Rolvaag's  Giants  in  the 
Earth  to  the  lyric  mysticism  of  Elizabeth 
Madox  Roberts'  The  Great  Meadow  and  Willa 
Gather's  0  Pioneers!  My  Antonia,  and  Death 
Comes  for  the  Archbishop. 

Spanish- Americans  in  the  Southwest. — The 
experience  of  the  older  Spanish-American  set- 
tlers who  became  landowners  in  the  Southwest 
is  in  many  respects  similar  to  that  of  farmers 
from  nortliwestern  Europe  who  settled  in  the 
Northern  and  Western  States.  But  tliat  of  the 
agi-icultural  migratory  workers  from  Mexico 
has  been  very  different. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  accurately  the  num- 
ber of  persons  of  Spanish-speaking  ancestry  in 
the  United  States,  but  altogether  there  are 
probably  about  3,000.000.  A  majority  of  them 
still  retain  tlie  Spanish  langaiage  and  Spanish 
traditions.  Immigrants  from  Mexico  and  their 
children  are  the  largest  gi-oup  in  this  total. 
Before  1900  thei-e  was  relatively  little  immigra- 
tion from  Mexico  to  the  United  States,  but  the 
coming  of  the  railroad  and  the  attendant  in- 
creased activity  in  industry  and  agi'iculture 
started  a  mass  movement  across  the  northern 
border  of  Mexico.  There  was  pressing  need  for 
manual  labor  on  the  new  railroads,  in  the 
mines,  and  in  the  extensive  cultivation  of  crops 
now  made  profitable  by  cheap  and  rapid  trans- 
portation. The  coincidence  of  civil  strife  in 
Mexico  with  the  development  of  economic  op- 
portunity combined  to  attract  large  numbers 
of  Mexicans,  rich  and  poor,  skilled  and  un- 
skilled, into  the  United  States.  With  them 
they  brought  the  Spanish  language  and  their 
own  customs,  manifestations  of  Indian  and 
Spanish  cultures  which  they  had  inherited 
from  colonial  days  and  which  they  had  con- 
tinued to  develop  in  republican  Mexico, 

]\Iost  Mexican  immigrants  enter  into  un- 
skilled labor  jobs.  They  serve  as  day  laborers 
and  tenants  in  the  cotton  lands  of  Texas,  Ari- 
zona, and  New  Mexico.  They  are  found  on  the 
beet  farms  of  Colorado  and  in  the  fruit  groves 
and  garden  fields  of  California.  AYliile  they 
form  the  section  gangs  of  western  railroads, 
the  "muckers"  in  the  mines  of  the  West,  and 
are  to  be  found  in  large  mimbers  as  laborers  in 
the  industrial  region  of  Chicago  and  the  Calu- 
met area,  the  typical  Mexican  laborer  is  the 
migratory  worker  who  follows  seasonal  farm 
crops.  Chopping  and  picking  cotton,  thinning 
and  cutting  lettuce,  transplanting  and  pulling 
onions,  cutting  and  tying  spinach  and  carrots, 
thinning  sugar  beets,  and  picking  melons,  the 
Mexican  laborer  moves  over  the  States  of  the 
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Southwest  with  tlie  growing  seasons.  He  stays 
in  one  place  only  as  long  as  there  is  crop  work 
to  be  clone  and  a  few  dollars  to  be  earned.  Al- 
though many  Mexicans  have  settled  perma- 
nently in  various  parts  of  the  country,  tens  of 
thousands — men,  women,  and  children — leail 
nomadic  lives.  Their  situation  raises  many 
problems.  The  task  of  housing  large  groups 
of  peoi)le  who,  overnight,  have  invaded  a  farm- 
ing district  is  in  itself  a  serious  nuitter.  Large 
families  are  obliged  to  live  in  overcrowded 
quarters  in  the  poorer  parts  of  town.  Con- 
verted box  cars,  dilapidated  tenements,  and 
makeshift  shacks  are  utilized  by  this  mobile 
labor  supply  which,  because  of  its  verj'  mobil- 
itv,  cannot  afford  more  siiitalile  housing.  The 
education  of  tlie  laborers"  children  is  made  ex- 
tremely difficult  by  the  seasonal  migrations,  by 
economic  and  racial  prejudice,  by  inadequate 
school  facilities,  and  by  the  system  of  family 
contract  labor  which  practically  compels  all 
members  of  a  family  to  labor  in  the  fields. 

The  MormoriM. — One  of  the  most  interesting 
large  cultural  groups  in  this  country  is  strictly 
indigenous,  stemming  in  ctdture  as  in  descent 
from  New  England  puritanism.  Its  distinctive 
institution,  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-Day  Saints,  is  an  expression  and  devel- 
opment of  the  millennial  zeal  of  the  1840's. 
Other  social  institutions  and  values  represent 
original  adaptations  of  early  American  and 
Old  Testament  patterns  to  the  conditions  of 
life  in  the  Great  Basin,  including,  of  course, 
the  famous  institution  of  plural  marriage,  for- 
mally abrogated  as  a  condition  of  admission  to 
the  Union.  One  distinctive  adajjtation,  the  lo- 
cation of  the  agricultural  jjopulation  in  vil- 
lages rather  than  on  isolated  farms,  simulates, 
tlioiigh  it  is  not  derived  from,  a  feature  of 
farm  life  in  inanj'  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as 
in  New  England.  As  a  characteristic  feature 
of  Mormon  settlements,  it  has  been  attributed 
to  a  combination  of  three  influences — sectarian 
ideology,  particularly  tlie  plan  of  the  "City  of 
Zion";  marked  solitlarity,  and  the  advantages 
of  such  a  jdaii  in  the  geographic  environment 
encountered  in  the  Great  Basin."  The  great 
emphasis  on  religion,  moral  discipline,  and 
education  still  gives  life  in  Mormon  comnuini- 
ties  a  strong  similarity  to  that  in  old  New  Eng- 
land. We  have  already  commented  on  the 
lecent  decline  in  birth  rates  in  Utah.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  the  siiuiiarity  of  Mormon  to 
Protestant  traits  will  lead  to  a  fairly  rapid 
cultural  convergence  between  this  and  other 
American  groups. 

Old  Americans  in  the  Southeast. — Among 
old  American  stocks^  the  effects  of  isolation — 
geogi-aphic,  economic,  and  social — are  most 
striking  and  far  reaching  in  the  Southeast. 
The  white  population  of  this  whole  region  is 
derived,  with  little  later  adiuixture.  from  the 
colonial  stocks  that  formed  the  dominant  tra- 

•  Xelson.  I.o^rry.  The  Mormon  Tillage:  A  Study  iti  Social 
Origins,   Erigliam   Young  T."niversity    Studies,    No.   3    (1930). 
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ditions  of  this  country.  Its  outstanding  qual- 
ities are  strictly-  in  line  with  the  colonial  tra- 
dition. If  the  southern  people  are  character- 
ized as  Protestant,  Sabbath  observing,  family 
loving,  patriarchal,  of  religious  intensity,  quar- 
reling with  go\ernment.  individualistic,  taking 
their  politics,  their  honor,  and  their  liquor 
"hard" ,  was  not  the  Nation  so  characterizeil 
a  century  ago? ' 

In  the  popular  mind  this  has  come  to  be 
overlaid  with  romantic  traditions  of  "a  human- 
ism over  and  above  the  basic  puritanism  of  the 
earl}'  fathers:  a  setting  of  classical  architec- 
ture, classical  libraries,  elegant  furnishings,  in 
the  midst  of  gi-oves  and  gardens  and  feudal 
settlements:  dignity,  polish,  respect  for  form 
and  amenities,  pride  of  family,  hospitality  with 
merriment  and  convivialitv  abounding."*  But 
this  tradition  was  confinetl  to  a  few;  it  hardly 
touched  the  great  masses  in  southern  life;  little 
of  it  survives  today. 

Two  main  types  predominate  among  the  na- 
tive  white  groups  of  the  Southeast — (1)  the 
small  farmer,  tenant,  or  sharecropper  in  the 
Cotton  Belt  and  (2)  the  southern  highlander. 
Man}-  elements  of  cultural  diversity  in  south- 
ern agricultural  life  can  be  traced  tiack  to  the 
pattern  of  life  set  by  cotton  cultivation.  The 
grower's  flow  of  income  is  subject  to  the  cycle 
of  the  seasons  and  to  the  fluctuations  of  cot- 
ton prices.  His  standard  of  living  is  low,  not 
only  because  his  family  living  is  furnished  on 
an  expensive  ci-edit  basis  during  the  long  grow- 
ing season,  but  because  changing  cotton  jirices 
hinder,  if  they  do  not  prevent,  habits  of  thrift 
or  a  budgeting  of  the  family  income.  The 
type  of  land  tenure  in  itself  eiigenders  a  shift- 
less attitude  of  the  renter  toward  the  land  and 
the  dwelling  in  which  he  lives.  Tlie  common 
complaints  of  landowners  are  of  houses  al- 
lowed to  go  to  ruin,  fences  torn  down,  and 
lands  lacerated  by  erosion.  Law  gives  the  ten- 
ant no  interest  in  his  tenure  and  no  claim  for 
improvements  made.  He  hopes  to  skim  the 
most  from  the  land  v/hh  the  least  possible 
effort  and  then  to  mo\e  on  to  a  new  farm. 
To  fix  fences,  clear  land,  stop  gullies  from 
wa.shing.  repair  a  shed,  or  shingle  a  roof  is  for 
him  a  foolish  waste  of  time  and  energy.  More- 
over, the  tenant  is  prone  to  move  every  2  or 
3  years  or  oftencr.  He  swings  around  in  a 
comparatively  narrow  circle,  usually  within  his 
own  or  neighboring  counties,  in  search  of  a  bet- 
ter farm,  better  house,  better  school,  or  a  bet- 
ter landlord.  In  normal  times  about  a  third 
of  the  tenants  move  each  j'car;  it  often  takes 
less  than  5  j-ears  to  change  the  composition 
of  a  whole  neighborhood.  The  effect  on  re- 
tardation in  schools,  membership  in  commu- 
nity organizations,  neighborhood  status,  credit, 
and  even  personal  character  is  well  known. 

The  labor  of  women  and  children  for  long 
hours  in  the  fields  during  planting,  chopping, 

'  The    <le.<:cripIion    i.s    from    Odum.    Howard    W      Southern 
JRcgions  of  the  Inited  States  (193G).  227. 
» Ibid..  23. 
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and  harvest  periods;  frequent  absence  from 
school ;  the  t  j-pical  diet  of  salt  pork,  corn  meal, 
and  molasses;  the  lack  of  home  hygiene  and 
adequate  educational  facilities  are  also  well 
known.  These  things  affect  the  health,  train- 
ing, and  personalities  of  children  growing  up 
in  these  communities,  and  handicap  them  when 
they  go  elsewhere  to  seek  employment.  Such 
conditions  have,  naturally  enough,  not  led  to 
any  great  spontaneous  movements  in  art,  ex- 
cept in  aristocratic  circles  as  among  writers 
and  artists  in  Charleston,  Atlanta,  and  New 
Orleans.  But  they  are  becoming  a  theme  of 
increasing  interest  to  authors,  to  both  those  of 
aristocratic  and  those  of  pi'oletarian  viewpoint. 

The  culture  of  the  southern  highlands  has 
with  good  reason  caught  the  imagination  of 
"furriners"  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Here  ai'e  to  be  found  the  survivals  of  a  back- 
woods America,  in  the  coon  hunting,  folk  songs, 
fiddling  tunes,  play  parties,  handicrafts,  and 
the  leisurely  ways  of  mountain  life.  More  than 
one  observer  has  seen  in  the  life  of  the  Ozarks 
and  the  Appalachians  the  emergence  of  a 
genuinely  indigenous  American  culture. 

The  true  values  of  mountain  life  should  not 
blind  us  to  the  economic  dangers  facing  high- 
land areas,  since  intriguing  cultural  diversity 
is  no  substitute  for  an  adequate  level  of  living. 
Soil  leaching  and  erosion  are  year-round  proc- 
esses here,  because  of  the  abundant  rainfall, 
steep  slopes,  relatively  mild  climate,  and  the 
type  of  soil.  Saw  timber  has  decreased  tremen- 
dously, the  peak  of  lumber  production  having 
passed  in  1909.  Primarily  an  area  of  small 
holdings,  land  in  farms  in  the  Appalachians 
has  decreased  since  1900,  while  the  number  of 
farms  has  increased.  The  dominant  type  of 
farm  is  self-sufficing,  while  many  farmers  nuist 
supplement  their  incomes  by  part-time  employ- 
ment, chiefly  in  the  local  mines.  The  irregu- 
larity of  employment  in  coal  mining  has  left 
many  families  in  a  situation  worse  than  (hey 
formerh'  encountered  on  their  hillside  farms. 
Taxes  on  land  are  heavy  in  relation  to  income 
from  land;  but  they  still  yield  insufficient 
revenue  to  meet  local  needs.^ 

It  must  be  remembered  that  conditions  are 
not  uniform  throughout  the  Southeast.  The 
cities  and  the  prosperous  limestone  valleys  fre- 
ciuently  enjoy  levels  of  living  as  high  as  those 
found  elsewhere. 

We  will  return  to  the  consideration  of  other 
cidtiu'al  aspects  of  southern  life  in  later  sec- 
tions, including  the  agrarian  movement  in 
literature  and  cultural  developments  among 
Negro  groups. 

Cultural  Diversity  in  Urban  America 

As  industry  and  commerce  have  expanded, 
an  increasing  proportion  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation has  been  drawn  into  cities;  the  cities 

^  See  Economic  fin<l  Social  ProbJrnm  an(J  Conditiojis  of  the 
Southern  Appalachians.  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture,   Miscellaneous    rublication   No.    205    (January    1935). 


meanwhile  have  spread  out  and  become  more 
"citified",  changing  from  trading  towns  to 
manufacturing  areas  and  metropolitan  dis- 
tricts with  elaborate  functional  differentiation, 
social  stratifications,  and  cro.ss  currents  of  di- 
^•erse  cultures. 

For  many  of  those  nurtured  in  provincial 
traditions,  transition  to  modern  city  living 
comes  as  a  distinct  cultural  shock.  It  has  been 
well  said  that  "the  modern  machine-developed 
city  is  the  man-made  habitation  of  a  race  edu- 
cated and  trained  to  the  open  road.  The  prob- 
lem of  urban  organization  today  is  so  to  con- 
dition a  thronging  population  that  it  can  live 
under  the  most  complex  social  conditions  in 
the  face  of  centuries  of  experience  which  de- 
veloped habits,  customs,  and  institutions."^" 

Rural-urban  aspects  of  immigrant  adjust- 
ment.— In  America  the  problems  of  urban  civ- 
ilization have  been  intensified  by  the  fact  that 
rapid  city  growth  has  taken  place  tln-ough  the 
attraction  of  successive  waves  of  immigi-ants 
from  many  different  sources.  For  most  of 
these  immigrants,  transition  from  European 
provinces  to  American  cities  has  involved  a 
double  shock :  Transition  to  a  new  national  cul- 
ture, and  transition  from  rural  to  urljan  modes 
of  behavior.  This  rural-urban  adjustment  is 
an  essential  feature  of  the  problem  of  immi- 
grant assimilation.  The  high  birth  rates  char- 
acteristic of  the  first  generation  of  the  foreign 
born  in  this  counti-y  represent  simply  the  per- 
sistence of  the  same  sort  of  family  traditions 
that  are  manifest  in  the  high  birth  rates  of 
typical  rural  groups  in  the  native  population. 
Similarly,  the  rapid  drop  in  the  fertility  of  the 
foreign-born  population  of  the  United  States 
during  the  past  15  years  is  evidence  of  the 
same  sort  of  cultural  change  that  is  found 
among  various  native  rural  groups,  except  that 
among  immigrant  families  in  American  cities 
the  tempo  of  such  changes  is  more  rapid,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  second-generation  Americans 
they  frequently  iiiA'olve  even  greater  personal 
strain  and  conflict. 

From  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tiuy,  the  continuous  drift  of  rural  people  into 
urban  industrial  communities  has  reflected  the 
transformation  of  farmers  or  their  children 
into  factory  hands.  Relying  first  on  a  nearby 
supi^ly,  industries  have  had  to  seek  their  work- 
ers further  and  further  afield,  both  in  Amer- 
ica and  overseas.  When  unsuccessful  in  at- 
tracting the  type  of  labor  desired,  they  have 
changed  their  location  to  tap  new  areas.  The 
history  of  the  cotton  textile  industry  illustrates 
this  process.  The  earliest  mills  relied  on  the 
poorer  farmers  from  the  hills  and  stony  fields 
of  southern  New  England.  As  the  industry 
expanded,  this  source  became  insufficient,  and 
mill  owners  looked  for  ways  to  attract  work- 

"Dyljstra.  C.  A..  The  Challenge  of  Urbanism.  Piiblio 
Management.  IG :  333  (November  1934).  For  an  e.'itensive 
treatment  of  this  whole  problem,  see  the  forthcoming  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Urbanism  of  the  National  Resources 
Committee. 
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ors  from  more  distaiii  ami  more  substantial 
tiiniis.  The  famous  "iiuanliiifr-hoiise  system" 
c.f  ilic  New  Eiijjjlaiul  mills  in  the  182d's  and 
Ls;jO's,  designed  to  attract  farm  girls  into  the 
mills,  drew  each  year  from  a  wider  radius  in 
iioi-thern  New  England.  When  the  westward 
movement  in  the  1840"s  checked  the  native 
labor  sujiply  at  the  same  time  that  the  mills 
were  ex|)anding.  the  Irish,  first  of  the  peas- 
;int  inmiigiants.  were  brought  into  the  mills 
tM  fill  the  tlemand.  As  tlie  industry  grew,  suc- 
I  issive  groups  of  immigrants  took  their  i)laces 
tending  spindles  and  looms — French  Canadians 
after  the  Ci\il  War,  Italians,  Portuguese, 
(Jreeks,  and  others  in  the  early  years  of  the 
twentieth  century.  In  its  latest  stage,  the  tex- 
tile industry  has  turned  to  yet  another  source 
of  rural  labor.  The  cycle  is  being  repeated 
in  the  migration  of  the  industry  to  the  South- 
east to  tap  the  reservoir  of  impoverished  ten- 
ant farmers  and  mountain  people. 

In  some  industrial  areas  there  has  been  a 
succession  of  different  immigrant  gronp.s,  each 
starting  at  the  bottom  of  the  industrial  scale 
and  occupying  residential  quarters  abandoned 
by  othei-  groups  that  by  this  time  were  enjoy- 
ing more  favorable  situations.  These  .succes- 
sive groups  have  gone  through  similar  proc- 
esses of  economic  and  cultural  conflict  and  ad- 
justment." 

The  occupational  dhfribitfion  of  the  foreifjn- 
horn. — The  majority  of  our  newcomers  were 
at  first  alj.<orbed  into  industry  as  unskilled 
workers.    "America  at  first  has  nothing  for  us 


"  See  Cressey.  Paul  F..  Tlio  Succession  of  Cultural  Oroups 
In  the  City  of  Chicago,  doctoral  dissertation.  University  of 
Chicago  (1930). 


but  the  shovel",  is  a  common  saying  among  im- 
migrant groups.  No  satisfactory  classification 
of  gainful  workers  by  social-economic  classes 
and  nativity  is  available  except  for  1930.  so 
that  a  statistical  analysis  of  trends  in  the  oc- 
cupational distribution  of  the  foreign-born  is 
impossible.  The  jiereentage  distribution  in 
1930,  however,  i;,  shown  regionally  in  table  1 
for  native  white  and  foreign-l)orn  males  in  all 
occupations  except   farming. 

While  it  is  true  that  considerable  concentra- 
tion in  the  unskilled  group  Ls  still  shown  for 
the  foreign-born,  it  is  by  no  means  true  that 
they  are  restricted  to  the  lowest  unskilled  jobs. 
They  have  a  considerable  representation  in 
each  group,  although  they  are  not  so  evenly 
distributed  among  the  various  classes  as  are 
the  native  whites.  In  most  regions  the  for- 
eign-born have  a  larger  pro]iortion  who  are 
unskilled  laborers,  and  a  smaller  proportion 
who  are  clerks,  skilled  and  semiskilled  workers 
than  is  true  of  the  native  whites.  S(mie  in- 
teresting deviations  appear  in  the  regional 
comparison.  In  the  Southeast  and  the  South- 
west, the  proportion  of  foreign-born  in  the 
"proprietor"  cla.ss  is  almo.st  twice  as  great  as 
the  corresponding  jiropoilion  among  the  na- 
tive whites,  and  is  also  very  much  larger  than 
the  percentage  of  unskilled  workers  among  the 
foreign-born  in  these  two  regions.  The  mun- 
ber  of  foreign -born  whites  in  the  South  is  rela- 
tively small,  but  the  oneis  who  are  living  there 
are  professional  workers  and  tradesmen  rather 
than  unskilled  workers. 

A  vast  body  of  information  about  the  condi- 
tion of  immigrant  groups  around  1907  is  avail- 
able in  an  extensive  study  carried  out  under 


Table  1. — Percentage  dislribulion  by  social-economic  classes  of  native  and  fnreign-bom  jvliile  male  nonfarm  workers,  by 

regions,  1930 
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20.  416.  M7 
5,  613,  508 

10,513,8,50 
7,  283,  792 
3,230,058 

7,932,2.'il 
6,311,403 
1,620,848 

1.  233,  225 
1,074,564 

1,58,  001 
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2,  779,  513 

90.730 
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50,533 
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100 
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3.42 

12.64 
13.44 

20.88 
9.41 
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24.36 

19.04 
21.03 

Foreign-born          _..  .    ,.. 

28  34 

Native                     

100 
100 

6.18 
3.17 
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13.35 

21.72 
9.17 

22.38 
23.32 

20.68 
23.53 

17.84 
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27.46 

Native                .  _                                           

lOO 
100 

5.75 
3.17 

12.09 
11.64 
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8.83 

23.62 
27.24 

19.56 
19.23 
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29.89 

Northwest.  .-                                                                     
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100 

6.78 
4.41 

15.59 
15.99 

20.05 
9.31 
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14.29 
10.63 
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36.94 
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100 
100 

5.56 
6.39 

14.55 
32.59 
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22.20 
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19.27 

Foreign-born       ^ 

12.95 
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Native.                .                                         . 

100 
100 

6.41 
7.23 
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28. 3f 

20.75 
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21.98 
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11.23 
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Far  West 

Native 

100 
100 

7.14 
4.66 

13.42 
14.13 

22.18 
12.25 

22.85 
23.36 

16.65 
15.36 

17.76 

30.25 
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tlie  auspices  of  the  United  States  Immigration 
Commission.'^    in  general,  the  Commission  re- 
ported that  the  immigrant's  Liclv  of  skill  had 
encouraged  further  use  of  machinery  and  had 
affected  the  form  of  industrial  organization  by 
introducing  subforemen  and  the  "routino-"  of 
processes.    This  latter  shift  had  tended  to'con- 
centrate  the  more  skilled  and  dangerous  tasks 
that  had  previously  been  distributed  throuo-h- 
out^  the  workshop.    Another  result,  it  was  felt, 
iiad  been  the  spread  of  unsatisfactory  workin.r 
conditions.     When  the  native  workman  pro"^ 
tested  and  the  immigrant  acquiesced,  it  often 
meant  that  the  immigrant  replaced  the  native 
under  less  satisfactory  conditions.    Finally  ex- 
isting labor  organization  had  been  weakened; 
both  the  immigrant's  lack  of  English  and  the 
native  s  prejudices  were  bars  to  either  oro-ani- 
zation  or  participation.'^  "^ 

The  Commission  distinguished  between  two 
types  of  immigrant  communities,  the  estab- 
lished industrial  center  and  the  single-industry 
town.  The  tendency  to  an  informal  seo-reo-a- 
tion  of  immigrant  families  was  found  in  both 
types  of  communities,  but  tended  to  be  more 
serious  in  its  effects  in  the  single-industry 
town.  In  large  centers  many  ethnic  groups 
met,  and  it  was  but  natural  that  the  common 
denominator  of  their  associations  should  in 
time  come  to  be  the  English  language,  the  pub- 
lic schools,  and  American  institutions. 

The  living  standards,  housing  conditions, 
and  home  hygiene  of  earlv  immigrant  groups 
offer  valuable  indices  of  adjustment.  Here 
was  largely  a  migration  of  peasants,  un- 
familiar with  urban  modes  of  life  even  in  their 
own  countries.  The  Commission  found  clear 
evidence  that  conditions  of  housing  congestion 
and  low  standards  improved  with  lenoth  of 
residence  in  the  United  States.  This  was  a 
function  both  of  improved  economic  status  and 
of  changes  in  culture  and  matters  of  taste. 
Conditions  were  found  to  be  worse  in  sino-]e- 
industry  towns,  but  the  indications  were  that 
in  all  places  the  most  miserable  tenements  were 
occupied  by  the  newest  arrivals. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  with  this  early 
hndmg,  recent  census  material  is  sicr„ificai{t 
for  Its  general  implications.  In  1930  it  was 
found  that  the  median  monthly  rental  of  urban 
nontarm  homes  was  slightly"  higher  for  for- 
eign-born white  ($35.13)  than  for  all  native 
white  ($34.11).  men  the  native  white  cTassi- 
hcation  is  further  subdivided  accordino-  to 
parentage,  an  even  greater  difference  is  seen. 

Io^oK^^'^'a  /  ^''?'®  °^  "^*^^«  parentage  is 
$23.26,  and  for  those  of  foreign  or  niixed 
parentage  $37.74.  In  most  cities  the  native 
white  families  pay  somewhat  higher  median 
rentals,  but  the  low  rents  characteristic  of  many 
cities   with  few   foreign   elements   reduce   the 

vnlnS,r„    ??"*"''    "^    Immigration     rommission      etc       in    2S 

lolumes.  Government  Printing  Oflice  '  '  '^'^ 

Keportof  Immigration  Commission,  summariypri  in  Tpnko 
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national  average   for  the  native  white  popu- 
lation.'^ '    i 

Available  economic  indices  seem  to  point  to 
the  fact  that,  judged  by  externals,  the  immi- 
grant IS  becoming  assimilated.  This  may  be 
due  primarily  to  the  fact  that  enormous  num- 
bers of  migrants  from  abroad  are  no  longer 
being  poured  at  random  into  the  American 
urban  melting-pot.  But  whatever  the  reason, 
he  immigrant  IS  no  longer  restricted  to  the 
lowest  unskilled  jobs,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  he  lives  do  not  differ  greatly  from  those 
of  the  native  American. 

A  recent  special  study  of  crime  rates  amon<r 
native  and  foreign-born  whites  in  the  United 
States  showed  no  significant  differences  be- 
tween these  two  groups,  when  the  data  were 
controlled  by  elimination  of  differences  in  a<re 
composition  and  size  of  community.'^  " 

Statistics  for  the  United  States'and  Canada 
on  intermarriage  among  groups  of  different 
national  origin  indicate  that  in  the  first  gener- 
ation there  is  usually  a  tendency  to  marry 
withm  the  group,  although  this  tendency  is 
more  pronounced  in  some  groups  than  in 
others.  A.mong  all  the  groups,  higher  rates  of 
intermarriage^ were  found  in  later  generations 
than  in  the  first,  indicating  a  definite  trend 
toward  cultural  assimilation  and  intermin- 
ghng.'^ 

The  new  immigratio^i.—Wnh  the  virtual 
ceasing  of  foreign  immigration,  our  cities  are 
dependent  on  rural  migration  for  population 
expansion  or  even  stability.  The  northward 
wave  of  JVegro  migration  in  the  war  and  post- 
war period  marked  one  important  phase  of 
this  movement.  The  cultural  divergence  of  the 
JNegro  peasant  who  has  turned  cityward  is  ob- 
vious; his  background  of  southern  rural  ways 
IS  greatly  accented  by  his  physical  diversity. 
Both  have  operated  to  accord  him  a  lower  eco- 
nomic position  involving  rougher  work  lower 
wagres,  and  a  large  measure  of  exclusion  from 
union  organization.  Housing  is  a  primary 
prob  em  for  the  transplanted  Negro  worker,  as 
for  tlie  newly  arrived  immigrant.    Practically 

vaIuJs™for  %h'/lfl}^^^''  /bowing   median   montlilr   rental 

foreign-born    paid    a    higlier   median    remalthnn^^.'^""'^  ^he 
white;  of  this  number,  onlr  Ave  were  outside  ?i^»  »        ^ 
ern  regions.      In  all  tliese  five   (EvansviUe  PnJ  T  V^^  =""*''- 
Ind.,   Flint,   Mich.,   Wasliington    D    C     an,>''?v-  ?!?'^'V'iP<>"«' 
the   flgurea    for    the   two  groups    were   nidi  1^"'*'';  ^^P-> 
The  difference  in  no  case  exceeded  S3  e"      Of  H,»  tT"."?''- 
in  which  the  native-born  paid  a  higher  median  ren,i>  "^"f^ 
El  Paso  and  San  Antonio.  Tex.,  and  Tamp"    p'fa     were  i„°?i,'^ 
South.     Here  again  the  differences" we^'^^kiall"'  The  largSt 
difference    mtliese   three    cities    between    the    rent    paid   hv 
native-    and    foreign-born    was    $l.si.     The    reason    for    this 
regiona    distinction,  as  appears  from  the  discussion  of  tab  I 
1,    IS    chiefl.v    occupational.      The    7    cities    where    the    native 
white  group   pa.vs  a  higher  median  rent,  and   in   which  thi 
difference  is  more  than  .$10.  all  have  relativelv  1.11^  numberl 
of  recently  .arrived  immigrants.     Chicago.  111.,  Elizabeth   N  J 
tlie  Borough  of  Manhattan,   rtica  and  Yonkers    X    y'    New 
^?Jn?V-^''°?-V,''"<'  Cambridge.  Mass..  appear  in  tliis  grouD 
«  Nation.il    Commission   on    Uiw    Observance   l",f  InTorce- 

MSee   vital   statistics   for  Canada    New   York    Stite  evriu 
TiTllnS'  /^r  ^"'^   ^»>''    '""^   Massachusetts  "also   Drachsler" 

(1931)     lb«    110  "   "^   ^oonsocket,  Rlwilc  Island 
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every  city  has  one  central  district  wlierc  lialf 
or  more  of  its  Nejiro  population  lives.  As  the 
Negro  population  expanils.  tlu'  structural  coni- 
inuiiity  iiici'ts  the  line  of  divcllings  held  Ly 
while  liit)()rei"s,  and  spatial  expansion  is 
blocked.  New  Negro  connuunities  are  started 
hut  the  resulting  crowding  leaves  the  Negro 
with  the  highest  percentage  of  concentration 
of  any  group  in  our  cities.'"  Nevertheless,  for 
one  Negro  group,  those  from  the  Sea  Islands 
off  the  coast  of  South  Caroliini,  Kiser  has  been 
able  to  show  that  they  have  bettered  their  eco- 
nomic status,  kept  something  of  their  group 
cohesion,  lost  or  partly  lost  attachment  to  their 
families,  anil  found  less  prejudice  and  better 
economic  opi)ortiniity.  Some  are  found  to 
complain  of  the  tem]io  of  work  and  the  "cold- 
ness"' of  employers  and  associates." 

No  stuilies  comparable  to  those  of  Negroes 
Iiave  been  maile  of  recent  white  migration,  but 
it  is  known  that  there  has  been  a  large  move- 
ment of  native  whiles  from  the  cotton  areas 
and  the  southern  highlands  both  northward 
and  into  the  expanding  textile  towns  of  the 
southeast.  The  difficulties  of  cultural  diver- 
sity and  conflicting  standards  created  by  this 
situation  are  especially  pertinent  to  this  dis- 
cussion. Here  the  jnoblem  is  j)articulai-ly 
clear-cut,  in  that  it  is  not  one  of  biological 
heritage,  physical  diversity,  or  even  language 
differences.  We  have  here  a  native  coloiual 
stock,  whose  cultural  diversity  is  ba.sed  on  re- 
tarded economic  status,  health,  and  educational 
opportunitj'.  The  genuine  folk  adaptations, 
which  seem  so  quaint  to  the  casual  visitor  and 
appear  so  satisfactory  to  tiiose  who  sing  bal- 
lads and  hunt  foxes,  camiot  hide  the  fact  that 
here  is  a  new  immigrant  substratum  in  our  in- 
dustrial cities. 

No  serious  study  has  yet  been  given  to  what 
the  news])apers  call  the  jiroblem  of  "hill-billy 
and  poor  white  labor",  but  stereotypes  familiar 
to  students  of  innnigration  are  already  emerg- 
ing. The  common  attitudes  formerly  shown 
the  immigrants  from  southeastern  Europe  are 
now  turned  against  the  white  native-born  stock 
newly  arri\ed  in  industrial  centei-s." 

In  the  Far  West  tiie  same  problem  of  native 
migrants  is  met  in  agricultural  labor.  During 
the  4  months  ending  October  15,  1935.  more 
than  30,500  men,  women,  and  children  in  par- 
ties "needing  maiuuil  emplo_v^nent"  entered 
California  in  automobiles  bearing  out-of-State 
licenses.  These  ''pea  pickers"  and  "fruit 
tramps"  build  and  live  in  squalid  shanty  towns, 
lacking  the  elements  of  sanitation  and  decent 
living.  In  many  instances,  the  immigrants 
from  the  southeast  are  now  casual  laborers  and 
odd-job  men.  performing  the  tasks  once  done 
bv  Mexicans.-" 


"Woofter,  T.  J..  Jr.,  yeqro  ProhleniD  in  Cities  (1028). 

"'Kiser,  Clyde  V..  Sea  Itland  to  City  (1932). 

"  Some  of  these  attitudes  are  suggested  in  an  article  by 
liouls  Adamic.  "Hill-billies  Come  to  Detroit"',  in  the 
^alion  (Feb.   in.3,5i. 

=°TayIor.  Caul  S..  "Synopsis  of  Survey  of  Miaratorv  Labor 
Problem  in  California".  Resettlement  Administration,  Berlte- 
ley,  Calif.   (1936). 


The  problem  of  cultural  assimilation  in 
urban  life  is  not  merely  that  of  immigrant  and 
native.  In  fact,  the  jn-imaiy  adjustment  nec- 
essary L-;  that  between  funilamental  rural  pat- 
terns of  living  and  contemporai'y  urban  ways — 
except  that,  where  physical  racial  differences 
are  involved,  this  process  may  be  complicated 
by  other,  more  persistent  problems  of  cultural 
adjustment. 

SooiaJ  8f ratification  and  cultural  diversity, — 
The  problems  of  cultural  diversity  in  urban 
society  have  even  deeper  roots  in  tiie  complex 
differentiation  and  stratification  of  uiban 
groups  in  accordance  with  economic  functions, 
social  status,  and  cultural  interests.  These 
problems  persist  in  the  more  slowly  developing 
older  cities  of  this  country  and  Europe,  even 
whei-e  their  jiopulations  are  racially  quite 
homogeneous.  Ac<'()rding  to  McKcnzie,  "The 
widest  cultural  differences,  as  judged  by  the 
spread  of  any  cultural  trait  or  complex  of 
traits,  are  not  between  the  country  and  the 
city  but  rather  between  residential  areas  within 
the  city  itself ."  ='  When  tested  by  demo- 
graphic indices,  this  statement  does  not  seem 
to  be  verified  in  the  case  of  birth  rates,  but  it 
is  supported  by  data  on  infant  mortality.  Cer- 
tainly, .studies  of  census  ti-act  data  for  Cleve- 
land, Chicago,  New  York,  and  other  large 
cities  do  reveal  very  great  cultural  distances 
between  economic  and  social  groups  in  the 
same  city.  There  are  sometimes  equally  great 
cultural  distances  between  citie^s  in  specialized 
industrial,  trading,  or  recreational  areas.  Such 
distinctions  spell  wide  differences  in  social 
values,  attitudes,  and  opportunity  of  life. 

3.  Some  Indices  of  Variations 
in  Cultural  Level 

Several  sets  of  data  on  regional.  State,  or 
county  variations  in  plane  of  living,  income, 
vaiiie-productivity  per  worker,  and  occupa- 
tional distribution  were  presented  in  chapter 
II.  Indices  of  school  attendance  and  school 
efficiency  were  i)resented  in  chapter  VIII ; 
these  were  found  to  show  a  close  relation  to 
the  economic  indices  previously  introduced.  It 
is  not  sur])rising,  tiierefore.  to  find  similar  geo- 
gi-aphical  variations  in  indices  of  cultural 
facilities,  cultuial  habits,  and  levels  of  cul- 
tural-intellectual development.  Of  course, 
none  of  these  indices  can  be  accepted  as  an 
absolute  measure  of  cultural  traits;  but  taken 
together  they  carry  a  significant  story,  and 
show  that  the  conditions  they  I'eflect  are  closely 
associated  with  economic  oi)portunity.  This  is 
not  at  all  surprising  in  the  case  of  newspapers, 
magazines,  radios,  and  library  usage,  due  to 
the  direct  influence  of  economic  factors  on 
these  variables.  (See  figs.  1^.)  Similar  re- 
gional variations'  in  intelligence-test  ratings 
are  perhaps  more  surprising  and  significant, 
especially   in   view   of  the   limitation   of  the 

"  The  Now  Regionalism.  Round  Table  on  Regionalism,  In- 
stitute of  Public  Affairs,    University   of  Virginia,   July    1931. 
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Figure  1.— Net  paid  daily  circulation  of  newspapers  per  1.000  inhabitants,  by  States,  1930.    Adapted  from  Odum,  Southern  Regions. 
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Figure  2.— Circulation  of  47  leading  magazines  per  1,000  inhabitants,  by  States,  1924.    Adapted  from  Odum.  Southern  Regions. 
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Figure  3.— Radios  per  1,000  families,  by  States,  1930. 


Figure  4.— Percentage  of  population  roistered  as  library  borrowers,  by  States,  1929.    Adapted  from  Odum,  Southern  Jicgions. 
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sample  in  this  case  to  white  populations.     (See 
figs.  5  and  6.) 

Daily  newspajjer  circulation  is  apparently 
strongly  influenced  by  proximity  to  metro- 
politan centers,  and  interestingly  enough  the 
same  seems  to  be  true  of  radio  distribution  in 
1930.  Magazine  circulation,  according  to  the 
data  for  47  leading  periodicals  in  1924,  shows 
the  highest  frequencies  in  the  Pacific  States, 
Nevada,  and  Wyoming,  with  fairly  high  fre- 
quencies in  most  northern  States,  and  in  Ari- 
zona, Colorado,  and  Florida.  The  proportion 
of  the  population  registered  as  library  bor- 
rowers seems  to  be  more  directly  related  to  the 
proportion  of  the  population  living  in  cities, 
with  the  maximum  frequencies  shown  here  for 
New  York,  New  Hampshire,  Indiana,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Oregon,  and  with  high  frequencies 
for  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Utah,  and 
Washington,  as  well  as  for  several  distinctly 
rural  States,  such  as  Vermont,  Wyoming,  and 
Montana. 

Variations  in  intelligence-test  ratings  afford 
an  even  more  penetrating  index  of  cultural  lev- 
els in  different  areas.  Intelligence-test  scores 
for  individuals  brought  up  in  similar  environ- 
ments, as  regards  home,  community,  and  school 
influences,  are  strongly  influenced  by  hereditary 
factors.  The  same  tests,  however,  when  ap- 
plied to  groups  matured  in  very  different  en- 
vironmental conditions,  exposed  to  diverse 
family  traditions,  and  trained  in  different 
schools,  may  be  used  to  measure  differences  in 
cultural  oppoi'tunity.  Intelligence  tests  vary 
in  form  and  structure;  they  are  chiefly  tests 
of  ability  to  manipidate  words,  numbers,  and 
other  symbols  in  solving  simple  problems,  abil- 
ity to  remember  and  recall  digits  or  nonsense 
syllables,  and  information  about  everyday  af- 
fairs. The  Army  alpha  examination  was  sup- 
posedly administered  only  to  persons  able  to 
read  and  write  English.  State  variations  in 
median  ratings  and  in  percentages  of  persons 
with  high  scores  (A  and  B  ratings)  for  white 
drafted  men  are  shown  in  figure  5.  The  Army 
tests  were  necessarily  administered  under  con- 
ditions that  were  far  from  ideal  for  scientific 
purposes;  the  results  have  been  subjected  to 
much  misinterpretation  and  consequent  criti- 
cism. But  used  as  an  instrument  for  meas- 
uring variations  in  cultural  level,  as  influenced 
by  differences  in  opportunity,  they  indicate  sig- 
nificant variations  among  large  population 
gi'oups. 

Here,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  southern  New 
England  (and  often,  though  not  in  this  in- 
stance, New  York)  is  matched  with  the  Far 
West  at  one  extreme.  The  cultural  handicap 
of  the  South  is  again  in  evidence,  quite  as  defi- 
nitely as  when  data  on  school  attendance  or 
school  efficiency  are  directly  introduced.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  features  of  this  presen- 
tation is  the  high  average  intelligence  ratings 
of  the  population  in  a  block  of  sparsely  set- 


tled rural  States — Nebraska,  Colorado,  Wyo- 
ming, and  Montana.  It  may  also  be  significant 
that  the  lowest  frequencies  of  mental  de- 
ficiency, according  to  an  entirely  different  set 
of  Army  data,  are  also  found  in  the  newer 
areas  of  the  Northwest. ^^ 

Opportunity  for  cultural  development  is,  of 
course,  not  merely  a  matter  of  regional  situa- 
tion but  is  affected  by  family  background  and 
social  conditions  making  for  participation  in 
or  exclusion  from  stimulating  community  ac- 
tivities. Such  factors  are  undoubtedly  respon- 
sible, at  least  in  large  measui-e,  for  the  rela- 
tively unfavorable  ratings  made  by  Negroes  in 
comparison  with  whites  in  the  same  localities. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Army  intelligence 
scores  are  used  as  an  index  of  cultural  level, 
the  influences  towai-d  intellectual  development 
affecting  Negroes  in  some  regions  appear  to  be 
at  least  as  effective  as  those  reaching  old  native 
white  stocks  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
(See  table  2.) 

The  Army  intelligence  ratings  for  various 
immigrant  groups  must,  of  course,  be  inter- 
preted in  accordance  with  the  same  canons  ap- 
plied in  the  analysis  of  regional  variations.  In 
their  case,  of  course,  the  situation  may  be 
complicated  by  foreign-language  handicaps  in 
taking  examinations,  even  nonverbal  tests, 
administered  in  English.     (See  table  3.) 

Table  2. — Median  alpha  scores  of  ichite  and  Xegro 
recruits,  V.  8.  Army,  5  northern  States,  S  south  cen- 
tral States"^ 


Median  alpha  score 

White 
recruits 

Negro 
recruits 

5  northernStates: 

58.3 
62.0 
62.2 
55.9 
61.6 

41.5 
44.0 
41.3 
37.6 
35.6 
36.1 
42.9 
43.4 

38.6 

34.7 

Ohio           -- 

45.5 

Indiana                                   -      - 

41.5 

42.2 

8  south  central  States: 

23.9 

29.7 

19.9 

10.2 

16.1 

13.4 

31.4 

Texas                -         -  --  

12.1 

t  From  data  hy  Yerkes,  Robert  M.,  editor.  Psychological  Examining 
in  the  U.  S.  Army,  MemoiTS  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  XV: 
689.  730.  tables  205,  266  (1921). 

In  the  interpretation  of  intelligence-test  re- 
sults, it  is  possible  to  err  either  in  accepting 
them  at  face  value  as  measures  of  hereditary 
capacity  or  in  dismissing  them  in  flippant 
fashion  as  meaningless.  Neither  of  these  pro- 
cedures does  justice  to  the  scientists  in  this  field 
who  have  contributed  to  the  development, 
standardization,  and  critical  use  of  this  im- 
jjortant  instrument  of  research.  It  should  also 
be  noted  that  major  variations  indicated  here 
on  the  basis  of  the  Army  intelligence  examina- 
tions   have    been    confirmed,    with    important 

^  Lorimer  and  Osborn,  op.   cit..   1.53. 
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Figure  5.— Variations  in  army  alpba  examination  ratings,  white  population  only,  by  StateSt 
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Table  3. — Percentage  distrihiition  hii  letter  grades  of 
foreign-born  recruits.  United  States  Anny  intelU- 
ge'iee  tests  (alpha,  beta,  or  individiiat  exnmina- 
tioiis)^ 

A.  MEN"    FROM    EXGLISH-SPEAKING    COUNTRIES 


Country  by  birth 

Number 
of  cases 

A,  B 

c+.  r, 

c- 

D.D-, 

E 

Canada         

972 
411 
658 
146 

10.5 
19.7 
4.1 
13.0 

69.6 
71.8 
66.0 
73.4 

19.5 

England 

8.7 

39.4 

Scotland          - 

13.6 

B.  MEN  FROM   NON-ENGLISH-SPEAKING   COUNTRIES 


Austria.. 
Belgium . 
Denmark 
Germany 
Greece--- 
Holland., 

Italy 

Norway— 
Poland, - 

Russia 

Sweden . . . 
Turkey... 


301 

3.4 

69.0 

129 

.8 

74.8 

325 

6.4 

81.6 

299 

8.3 

77.2 

572 

2.  1 

54.5 

140 

10.7 

80.1 

4.007 

.8 

35.8 

611 

4.1 

70.8 

3S2 

.5 

29.9 

2.340 

2.7 

37,4 

691 

4.3 

76.4 

423 

3.4 

54.8 

37.5 
24.0 
13.4 
15.0 
43.6 
9.2 
63.4 
25.6 
69.9 
60.4 
19.4 
42.0 


'  Adapted  from  Yerkes.  op.  cit.,  696,  698. 

modifications  ami  refinements,  by  later  local 
experiments.  Low  scores  on  intelligence  tests 
signify  handicaps  in  managing  machines,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  literatnre.  in  response  to 
theatrical  productions,  in  following  the  prin- 
cipal issues  in  political  controversy,  and  in 
building  a  home  background  favorable  to 
school  progress  and  the  later  achievement  of 
children.  The  usual  positive  relationship  be- 
tween indexes  of  cultural-intellectual  develop- 
ment and  of  economic  status,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  negative  relationship  between  indexes 
of  cultural-intellectual  level  and  of  fertility, 
on  the  other,  raise  questions  regarding  the 
trend  of  cultural  forces  in  American  life  to 
which  the  answer  is  not  clear,  but  which  can- 
not be  lightly  dismissed. 

Regional  and  other  group  variations  in  in- 
terests and  behavior  reflect,  more  than  is  some- 
times realized,  basic  diiferences  in  opportunity 
for  cultural-intellectual  development.  The 
levels  of  such  development  that  are  actually 
reached  are  not,  for  tlie  most  jjart.  biologically 
determined  but  are  subject  to  change  through 
the  improvement  of  institutional  facilities  for 
formal  and  informal  education.  It  is  possible 
that  if  environmental  liandicaps  were  removed, 
considerable  gi'oup  differences  in  mental  ca- 
pacity would  remain;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
loiow  whether  or  not  this  is  the  case  so  long 
as  the  situation  is  obscured  by  the  continuing 
force  of  such  unequal  opportunities  for  intel- 
lectual development  as  now  exist  in  the  United 
States. 

4.  The  Role  of  Minority  Groups 
in  American  Culture 

Changing  Attitudes  Toward  Cultural  Diversity 

The  existence  of  diverse  cultural  heritages 
in  American  societv  has  often  been  regarded 


as  an  evil,  to  be  overcome  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble. Movements  initiated  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  harmony  have  sometimes  tended, 
through  excess  of  zeal,  toward  enforced  as- 
similation or  regimentation.  They  have 
tended  toward  the  suppression  of  initiative, 
the  destruction  of  traditional  moral  and  ar- 
ti;stic  values,  the  fostering  of  feelings  of  in- 
feriority and  confusion,  and  toward  personal 
and  social  conflict.  ''AssimiLntion  if  it  takes 
place  at  all  must  be",  as  Fairchild  has  observed, 
"unenforced,  primarily  the  product  of  natural 
spontaneous  associations  with  those  who  em- 
body the  assimilating  nationality.  It  was  and 
is  a  gi-eat  injustice  to  the  immigrant  to  assume 
that  he  might  assimilate  himself  by  an  act  of 
the  will.  The  first  step  in  assimilation  is  the 
cultivation  by  native  Americans  of  the  greatest 
possible  sympathy  toward  immigi-ant  life  and 
culture.  Tlie  first  step  for  the  inunigi-ant  is 
tliat  he  must  have  an  opportunity  to  'live  in 
America.'  "  ^^  Blame  of  the  immigrant  for  his 
lack  of  assimilation,  probably  the  greatest  hin- 
drance to  the  old  Americanization  movement, 
comjjletely  prevents  this  sort  of  sympathy. 

Amalgamation  and  adjustment  are  beyond 
the  sphere  of  govermnent ;  tliey  are  the  func- 
tion of  society  in  its  unofficial  aspect.  Cul- 
tural assimilation  can  be  affected  by  education 
or  thwarted  by  legislative  interference;  but 
above  all  it  remains  a  matter  of  community 
process  and  of  participation — economic,  politi- 
cal and  social.  Accordingly,  the  waning  en- 
thusiasm for  Americanization  pi-ograms  and 
the  much-advertised  failure  of  the  meking-pot 
are  to  be  accepted  not  as  failure,  but  as  a 
cliange  in  emphasis — a  change  away  from  at- 
tempts to  enforce  conformity  and  toward  an 
understanding  of  the  fundamental  conditions 
and  character  of  cultural  pi-ocesses. 

Tliis  changing  empliasis  is  in  part  a  new  ap- 
preciation of  cultural  diversity.  Americans 
have  come  to  realize  that  while  we  do  not  have 
a  wealth  of  cathedrals,  fine  carvings,  old  fam- 
ily customs,  or  a  national  folk  music  and  lit- 
erature, we  do  possess  an  abundance  of  cul- 
tural resources  in  the  heritage  of  many  Ameri- 
can groups.  Such  recognition  is  passing  be- 
yond the  stage  of  antiquarian  interest  in  curi- 
osities and  relics;  it  is  becoming  a  spontaneous 
and  wide-spread  movement  of  great  impor- 
tance. It  is  significant  that  this  has  been  an- 
nounced as  a  major  theme  of  the  New  York 
World  Fair  to  be  held  in  1939.-* 


="  Fairchild.  Henry  P..  Immigration,  rev,  ed.  (lt)30),  pp. 
422-424. 

^  To  quote  an  informal  statement  by  one  of  the  Fair's 
executives.  "The  interest,  in  that  respect,  is  to  try  to  show 
at  the  Fair,  particularly  in  Music,  the  Dance,  the  Theatre, 
and  the  graphic  and  applied  arts — as  well  as  in  certain 
worthwhile  characteristics  of  living — the  richness  of  racial 
group  source  material,  which  should  not  be  flattened  out 
or  commonplaced  out  of  existence  by  a  colorless  uniformity. 
As  one  of  my  teacliers  put  it  many  years  ago.  'the  simile  of 
the  Melting  Pot  is  a  detestable  thing.'  For  that  means  a 
colorless  mess.  What  we  do  want  is  a  rich  pattern  full  of 
variety,  the  variety  which  these  various  colonial  sources  can 
bring  to  it,  not  through  imitation  of  the  Old  Country  forms 
tnit  through  modification  consistent  with  modern  means  and 
materials." 
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A  change  of  attitude  toward  cultural  di- 
vereity  is  also  supported  bj-  the  democratic  and 
humanitarian  impulse  to  make  the  ideal  of 
equal  opportunity  for  all  a  reality,  even  as  af- 
fecting the  lives  of  members  of  minority 
groups.  It  clearly  foildws.  as  a  corollary  to 
this  ideal,  that  cultural  diversity  shall  not 
prejudice  personal  or  group  development.  In 
the  well-established  principle  of  religious  tol- 
erance, great  diversity  of  belief  and  faith  is 
cherished  as  a  matter  of  ])ublic  polic}'.  It  has 
been  constitutionally  estalilished  that  race, 
color,  or  creed  shall  form  no  barrier  to  jioliti- 
cal  participation.  AVhile  not  established  by 
law,  it  is  a  quite  definite  popular  concept ioii 
that  part  of  the  promise  of  American  life  is 
participation  in  the  commmiity  and  the  ojipor- 
t unity  to  earn  and  enjoy  the  "American  stand- 
ard of  living."  These  criteria,  if  they  are 
interjireted  realistically,  carry  far-reaching 
implications. 

The  Cultural   Experience  of  Immigrant  Croups 

The  American  community  was  not  really 
visible  to  many  of  the  immigrants  coming  to 
industrial  towns  and  cities  in  this  country.-' 
By  its  separation  of  classes  and  ethnic  groups, 
the  American  city  showed  the  innnigrant  its 
worst  aspect,  the  shuns.  His  ac([uaintance 
with  older  Americans  was  often  limited  to  the 
boss,  the  policeman,  and  the  school  teacher. 
He  saw  but  little  of  the  America  described  in 
his  textbooks,  and  he  saw  only  enough  evidence 
of  luxury  to  make  him  envious.  The  resulting 
sense  of  loneliness  and  frustration  was  fre- 
quently intense. 

Even  fur  the  native-born,  casual  contacts  are 
necessarily  resti'icted  in  the  crowded  urban 
centers;  the  innnigrant,  of  course,  is  even  more 
intensely  affected  in  this  way. 

Enforced  isolation  was  not  confined  to  un- 
skilled laborers:  it  extended  to  middle-class 
intellectuals.  Ludwig  Lewisohn  has  vividly 
portrayed  the  effects  of  such  isolation,  as  ex- 
perienced by  his  parents.  "Tiiev  were",  he 
saj'S,  "left  in  a  state  of  solitariness  which 
would  have  broken  stronger  and  better-bal- 
anced natures.  The  strain  of  wild  eccentricity 
in  my  father's  character  sharpened,  my 
mother's  brooding  melancholy  deepened  from 
year  to  year.  When  after  nearly  15  j-ears  in 
Queenshavcn  ii  biciuh  was  made  in  that  inhu- 
man wall,  my  father  was  hopelessly  'queer'  as 
a  social  l)eing:  my  mother — whose  sweet  and 
gracious  presence  atoned  with  people  for  his 
rasping  ways — had  become  morbidly  suspicious 
of  this  belated  kindness."  -" 

In  many  respects  the  experience  of  the  sec- 
ond generation — the  children  of  immigrants — 
has  been  even  more  difficult  than  that  of  their 
parents.  Faihn-e  in  their  case  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted with  resignation.     They  lack  spiritual 

^Commons,    John    R.,   Races   and    Immifjratits    in    America 
(1907).  p.  216. 
"LewisohD,  Ludwig,  Up  Stream    (UI22).  p.  50. 


solidarity  with  old  world  culture;  but  in  many 
cases  tliey  find  little  opportunity  for  partici- 
])ation  in  American  culture.  Part  of  the  dam- 
age worked  by  the  cruder  sort  of  Americani- 
zation programs  is  that  they  destroy  the  loy- 
alties and  \aiues  that  might  have  facilitated 
the  cultural  de\eiopnient  of  young  people  who 
otherwise  find  themselves  between  two  worlds, 
without  being  quite  a  part  of  either.  Many 
of  the  newcomeis  to  the  United  States  and 
many  of  their  children  have  found  opportu- 
nity for  satisfying  activity,  and  some  have  be- 
come leaders  in  all  sorts  of  endeavor.  Rut 
for  millions  of  others,  America  has  not  been, 
in  any  significant  sense,  a  "land  of  opportu- 
nity.'" Thus  Louis  Adamic  writes:  "The  chief 
and  most  important  fact  *  *  *  about  the 
New  Amei'icans  is  that  the  majority  of  them 
are  oppressed  by  feelings  of  inferiority  in  re- 
lation to  their  fellow  citizens  of  older  stock, 
to  the  main  stream  of  American  life,  and  to 
the  i)roblem  of  life  as  a  whole:  which,  of 
course,  is  bad  for  them  as  individuals,  but, 
since  there  are  so  nniny  of  them  and  their 
number  is  still  rapidly  increasing,  even  worse 
for  the  country."-' 

Aj^preciation  of  the  nature  of  culture  and 
the  values  of  cultiu'al  diversity  leads  to  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  important  function  of  the  spon- 
taneous enterprises  and  in.stitutions  of  minor- 
ity groups,  such  as  the  foreign-language  or  race 
press,  religious,  artistic,  and  social  organiza- 
tions, cooperatives  as  among  the  Fiimisli,  and 
other  organizations  that  enlist  the  loyalty  of 
individuals  and  minister  to  their  needs.  The 
monumental  study  of  Polish  culture  in  the 
United  States  by  Thomas  and  Znaniecki  gives 
a  ])enelrating  analysis  of  the  role  of  such  in- 
stitutions as  instruments  of  cultural  adjust- 
ment. 

Tlio  situation  is  renlly  tmifh  more  romplicateil  than 
most  of  tlie  nopular  American  literature  concerning 
immisration  ami  Amoricanizatiou  sees  it.  It  would 
.seem  ii  jiriori  and  il  is  generall.v  assumed  that  the 
main  i)rol)Iems  concerning  the  innuijirants  can  Ije 
staled  in  terms  of  individual  assiiiiilatidn  or  non-as- 
sindlalioii.  •  *  *  But,  in  fact,  if  we  look  at  the 
Poles  in  America  not  from  the  standpoint  of  Polish  or 
American  national  interests  but  from  that  of  an  oh- 
je<-tive  sociological  innuir.v,  we  find  that  the  prob- 
lem of  individual  assimilation  is  at  present  an  en- 
tirely   secondar.v    and    unijnixirt.ant    issue.     •     *     • 

The  striking  phenomenon  •  *  *  [is]  the  crea- 
tion of  a  sociot.v  which  in  structure  and  prevalent  at- 
titudes is  neither  Polish  nor  American  but  consti- 
tutes a  specific,  new  product  whose  raw  materials 
have  been  partl.v  drawn  from  Polish  traditions,  partl.v 
from  the  new  conditions  in  which  the  immigrants  live 
and  from  American  social  values  as  the  immigrant 
sees  and  interprets  them.  It  i.s  this  Polish-American 
social  milieu  into  which  the  immigrant  who  comes  from 
Poland  becomes  incorporated  and  to  whose  standards 
and   institutions  lie  must   adapt   himself.     *     »     » 

The  imiterfect  development  of  this  Polish-American 
social  structure  maiufests  it.self  most  clearl.v  in  the 
fact  that  the  combined  influence  of  old  and  new  in- 
stitutions cannot  prevent  individual  disorganization. 
*     *     ♦     The  only  method  which  can  check  demoral- 

^Adamii'.  Louis.  Thirty  Million  New  Americans.  Harpers 
Magazine,  1G9 :  GS5    (November  19341. 
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ization,  make  of  the  immigrants — and  particularly  of 
Iheir  descendants — valuable  and  culturally  productive 
members  of  the  American  society  and  imperceptibly, 
and  without  violence  lead  to  their  real  Americaniza- 
tion, is  to  supplement  the  existing  Polish-American 
institutions  by  others — many  others — built  on  a  sim- 
ilar foundation  but  in  closer  contact  with  American 
society.  It  must  be  always  remembered  that  very 
little  can  be  achieved  by  dealing  with  the  immigrant 
sporadically  and  individually  by  the  "case  method." 
The  Polish  immigrant  is  an  essentially  social  being 
*     *     *     to  be  dealt  with   in  groups." 

One  school  of  thought  among  those  who  are 
conscious  of  a  cuhiiral  heritage  diflferent  from 
that  of  the  dominant  groups  in  American  so- 
ciety tends  to  emphasize  and  develop  the 
values  of  that  heritage  as  a  source  of  personal 
worth  and  as  the  means  of  distinctive  contri- 
bution. This  point  of  view,  for  example,  is 
set  forth  by  the  editor  of  the  Menorah  Jour- 
7ml.,  in  an  article  called  "Chaos  or  Creation?" 
The  writer  points  out  that  the  Jews  are  mod- 
ern minded ;  that  economically,  politically,  and 
ethically  they  are  a  part  of  the  modern  world. 
But  he  insists  that,  however  great  their  simi- 
larities, the  division  between  Jew  and  Gentile 
remains.  Accordingly,  this  spokesman  feels 
that  the  Jew  can  achieve  a  fuller  realization  of 
his  personal  significance  in  terms  of  his  distinc- 
tive heritage. 

The  spiritual  community  of  Jews  lies  not  in  creed ; 
it  lies,  first  of  all,  in  Jewish  history  and  cul- 
ture *  *  *.  In  each  one's  identification  of  him- 
self, to  the  limit  of  his  knowledge  and  imagination, 
with  the  career  of  Israel  in  tlie  world,  one  finds  the 
means  to  intensify,  enrich  and  transcend  one's  little 
self.  One  becomes  a  living  part  of  a  great  tradition. 
The  products  of  this  tradition  constitute  our  inherited 
Jewish  culture.  It  is.  of  course,  the  inheritance  of 
all  mankind,  to  whatever  extent  mankind  chooses  to 
know  it  and  live  by  it.  It  is  the  inheritance  of  the 
Jew  in  a  personal  and  emotional  way  naturally  dif- 
ferent from  the  Gentile's."" 

An  entirely  different  type  of  response  among 
those  who  have  experienced  limitation  of  op- 
portunity, or  felt  themselves  excluded  from 
full  participation  in  American  enterprise  and 
culture,  ignores  such  distinctions  in  tradition, 
identifying  their  cause  with  that  of  the  ex- 
ploited everywhere.  From  this  standpoint, 
Michael  Gold's  apostrophe  of  the  workers'  rev- 
olution stands  in  striking  contrast  to  the  reli- 
gious consciousness  of  Lewisohn  or  Hurwitz : 
"O  workers'  Revolution,  you  brought  hope  to 
me,  a  lonely  suicidal  boy.  You  are  the  true 
Messiah.  You  will  destroy  the  East  Side 
when  you  come,  and  build  there  a  garden  for 
the  human  spirit."^"  The  same  contrast  is 
found  in  current  intellectual  movements  in 
many  other  fields,  among  artists  and  writers 
of  the  younger  generation,  among  mountain 
whites  in  mill  villages  and  mines,  and  among 
Negro  leaders. 

The  importance  of  diverse  cultural  heritages 
as  such  is  rapidly  waning,  except  where  these 
are  tied  up  with  racial  distinctions  or  present 

"Thom.Ts  .ind  Znnniocki,  op.  cil..  V:  viii,  x,  xvi.  .34.S,  344. 
=»  Hurwitz.    Henry.   Chaos  or   Creation?   Menorah   Journal, 
XX:  11,  spring,  19:!2. 

"Jews   Without  Money    (1930).   309. 


economic,  religious,  or  other  powerful  and  per- 
sistent interests.  There  is  a  natural  tendency 
toward  the  assimilation  of  diverse  cultures  in 
the  same  communities.  It  is  quite  likely  that 
this  process  has  actually  been  forced  too 
rapidly  in  the  United  States,  with  residts  that 
have  often  been  personally  and  socially  in- 
jurious. 

But  although  it  may  be  too  late  to  save  much 
of  the  vigor  and  richness  of  the  new  cultural 
resources  brought  to  this  country  during  the 
past  half  century  by  various  immigrant 
groups,  there  still  remains  in  the  United  States 
such  a  diversity  of  social  values  as  to  make 
renewed  emphasis  on  tolerance  and  experimen- 
tation in  the  realm  of  social  relations  and  ideas 
a  matter  of  prime  importance. 

The  Experience  of  Racial  Minorities 

Cultural  adjustments  are  immensely  com- 
plicated by  the  existence  of  racial  differences, 
not  merely  because  of  possible  biological  dif- 
ferences in  temperament  and  intellect  (about 
which  there  is  much  controversy  but  little  clear 
scientific  evidence)  but  because  physical  dif- 
ferences serve  as  a  persistent  uniform  of  group 
identity  and  difference.  We  shall  examine  in 
some  detail  the  situation  of  two  distinct  racial 
groups,  Indians  and  Negroes.  The  Indians 
are  selected  for  special  treatment  because  of 
their  peculiar  position  as  wards  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  because  recent  governmental 
policy  with  respect  to  them  represents  an  in- 
teresting and  significant  experiment  in  the  rec- 
ognition of  cultural  autonomy  as  a  matter  of 
public  policy.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
the  Negroes  because  they  are  numerically  the 
most  important  minority  group  in  this  coun- 
try, and  because  their  cultural  status,  not  as 
yet  finally  determined,  involves  many  complex 
and  difficult  problems. 

The  Chinese  and  Japanese  and  other  minor 
racial  groups  in  this  country  must  be  neg- 
lected, to  avoid  prolonging  the  treatment  un- 
duly. The  number  of  Asiatics  in  this  country 
is  relatively  small,  the  Japanese  being  the  larg- 
est group.  They  have  the  advantage  of  en- 
tering American  life  from  the  background  of 
another  complex  civilization.  The  evidence 
from  a  battery  of  widely  different  physical  and 
mental  tests  shows  the  Japanese  in  America  as 
very  similar  to  the  native  whites  in  developed 
capacities.^'  The  American-born  Japanese 
have  on  the  whole  school  records  as  good  as  or 
better  than  the  children  of  Anglo-Saxon 
descent.  They  also  show  similar  adaptability 
to  a  variety  of  occupations.  In  general,  we 
may  expect  rapid  approach  to  equality  of  sta- 
tus with  other  groups  on  the  part  of  the 
Americans  of  Asiatic  origin,  although  many 
cultural  conflicts  are  likely  to  persist.  Such 
conflicts  may  have  international   significance 


"  strong.     Edward    K.. 
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beyond  their  immediate  import  in  American 
comnninities.  The  development  of  an  enlifjlit- 
ened  ai)preciation  of  ciihnral  differences  nniy 
therefore  have  -special  importance  in  this  sit- 
uation. Americans  of  Asiatic  descent,  if  they 
can  be  encouraged  to  preserve  their  contact 
with  the  cultures  of  the  East,  may  aid  otlier 
Americans  in  understandin<j  the  complex  civi- 
lization of  the  vast  and  increasing  populations 
of  Asia. 

Cultural  Aspects  of  Indian  .\dministration 

The  aboriginies  in  America  are  the  least 
"Americanized"  of  all  {rroups,  in  the  sense  of 
assimilation  to  the  doininanl  civilization  in  our 
society.  Without  daily  contact  with  white  cul- 
ture, and  eil'ecti\ely  debarred  from  participa- 
tion on  equal  footing  in  most  enterpri.ses.  the 
Indian  has  remained  a  problem  for  political 
administration  and  evangelical  enterprise.  In 
many  instances,  tribal  cultures  have  succunil)ed 
to  the  destruction  of  traditioiuil  economy  and 
tlie  impact  of  other  influences.  In  other  situ- 
ations, indigenous  institutions  remain  intact, 
or  have  been  progressively  developed. 

Recent  governmental  policy  in  Indian  af- 
fairs has  nuide  a  radical  departure  from  earlier 
I)ractices.  This  rejjresents  the  first  conscious 
official  attempt  to  preserve  and  creatively  de- 
velop cultural  traditions  fundamentally  diver- 
gent from  those  of  the  majority.  The  new  re- 
spect for  the  integrity  of  Indian  tribal  life 
may  be  influenced  by  the  possibility  that 
anxiety  concerning  Indian  raids  on  wliite  set- 
tlements has  been  supplanted  by  anxiety  con- 
cerning the  economic  costs  of  supporting  a 
population  that  older  methods  have  been  forc- 
ing into  chronic  dependency.  Such  an  inter- 
pretation of  official  ]>olicy  would,  however,  be 
inadequate,  if  not  whollj-  unjust.  It  is  much 
more  accurate  to  conceive  of  the  policy  as  sym- 
bolizing the  newer  approach  to  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  cultural  diversity,  mentioned  in  the 
opening  paragraphs  of  this  chapter.  It  seems 
worth-while,  therefore,  to  give  special  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  issues  raised  and  some  of 
the  problems  encountered  in  this  new  proce- 
dure. It  should  be  noted  that  a  policy  adapted 
to  a  group  already  largely  isolated  from  other 
cultural  groups  is  not  directly  applicable  to 
groups  in  the  main  channels  of  national  enter- 
prise. 

The  present  Indian  ])opulalion  is  composed 
of  more  than  3;^(),()00  individuals,  living  in 
scattered  rural  connnunities.  In  1935  the  full- 
blooded  Indian  population  increased  nearly 
twice  as  fast  as  the  general  population  of  the 
United  States.  No  grouji  in  the  country  has 
a  higher  rate  of  natural  increase.''-  The  In- 
dians in  the  United  States  are  only  one  forty- 
fifth  of  all  Indians.  The  fact  that  in  some 
other  countries,  particulai-ly  Mexico,  social  ex- 
perimentation by  and  through  Indians  is  now 
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under  way,  gives  an  enhanced  importance  to 

presi'Ut  experiments  in  this  coinitry. 

For  this  minority  group,  the  Federal  Gov- 
eriunent  acts  asjruardian  of  tribal  interests. 
Two  radically  different  procedures  are  possible 
in  this  situation.  One  is  to  conceive  as  the  de- 
sirable result  the  complete  absorption  of  the 
Indian  into  the  American  scene;  the  other 
has  as  its  ])urpose  the  separate  economic  and 
cultural  contimuince  of  the  group,  under  con- 
ditions most  favorable  to  Indian  welfare.  It 
is  the  latter  point  of  view,  generally  speaking, 
that  has  come  to  prevail,  as  the  Office  of  In- 
dian Affairs  has  had  to  take  the  role  of 
sociologist,  anthropologist,  land  manager,  edu- 
cator, legal  and  business  adviser.  It  has  made 
l)ositive  attempts  to  meet  the  problems  raised 
l)y  the  adjust inciUs  of  a  non-European  culture 
within  the  American  pattern. 

The  two  major  emphases  in  recent  Indian 
policy  are  on  the  one  hand  a  phj'sical  and  on 
the  other  hand  a  spiritual  reinforcement  of 
Indian  life  and  values.  In  contrast  to  the 
earlier  policy  of  attemjjtiiig  to  reconcile  the 
Indian  and  wliite  civilizations  by  the  break- 
down of  geographic  and  cultural  boundaries, 
the  present  aim  is  a  consolidation  of  Indian 
resources  and  the  maintenance  of  organic  and 
traditional  patterns.  The  Wheeler-Howard 
Indian  Reoi-ganization  Act  of  1934  and  the 
Oklahoma  Indian  General  AVelfare  Bill  of  193G 
are  the  legal  inijilcments  of  this  ])olicy.  They 
assist  tribes  to  organize  for  ])urposes  of  local 
self-government  and  economic  cooperation, 
check  the  transfer  of  Indian  acres  to  whites, 
provide  credit  to  tribal  corporations  and  to  co- 
operative a.ssociations  of  Indians,  and  make 
mandatory  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
conservation  to  Indian  timber  and  range  areas. 
Thus  far,  181  tribes  have  voted  themselves 
under  the  Reorganization  Act  and  70  tribes 
have  chosen  to  remain  outside  of  its  juris- 
diction. 

Ecnnom'ic  aspccfy. — Since  Indian  income  is 
derived  largely  from  grazing,  farming,  and 
timber  operations,  land  use  is  the  essential 
problem  of  Indian  economy.  The  object  of 
the  above  legislation  and  the  present  land-use 
])rogram  is  to  make  existing  resources  avail- 
able so  as  to  produce  for  the  Indian,  through 
the  Indian's  own  work,  the  greatest  |)ermanent 
benefit. 

Before  this  legislation  was  enacted,  govern- 
mental policy  had  to  meet  the  immediate 
rather  than  the  eventual  needs  of  the  Indian. 
The  following  examples  illustrate  this  earlier 
concept.  Timber  was  sold  outright  to  white 
companies  at  four  reservations  in  Minnesota 
and  on  reservations  generally.  The  Great 
Plains  reservations  leased  their  land  to  whites 
for  grazing,  with  resulting  depletion  of  the 
range.  It  is  estimated  that  on  the  37  million 
acres  of  Indian  grazing  land,  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  stock-bearing  capacity  has 
been  lost  through  overgrazing  and  consequent 
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erosion.  The  motive  in  all  these  instances  was 
an  immediate  cash  return,  in  preference  to  a 
smaller  jjermanent  income.  The  cash  income 
itself  was  not  invested  for. capital  purposes, 
but  was  disbursed  in  per  capita  payments  to 
Indians  or  used  for  administrative  costs.  Nor 
on  millions  of  acres  did  Indians  receive  em- 
ployment; instead,  they  subsisted  as  petty 
landlords.  The  end  achieved  was  momentary 
gain,  but  ultimate  destruction  of  natural  re- 
sources. There  were  exceptions  to  this  in 
many  southwestern  tribal  areas,  and  to  some 
extent  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

In  the  past  few  years  measures  have  been 
taken  to  i-everse  this  policy.  Duck  Valley, 
Nev.,  a  small  reservation  of  800  people,  has 
range  land  providing  ample  subsistence  for 
summer  months  when  pasture  exists,  but  there 
is  no  feed  for  the  long  bitter  winters.  By  the 
introduction  of  irrigation  projects,  hay  is  be- 
ing grown  to  yield  winter  feed,  and  the  re- 
sources of  the  reservation  have  been  balanced. 
In  general,  the  land-purchase  program  is  di- 
rected toward  a  balanced  economy  in  each 
tribe  that  secures  land.  Irrigation  construc- 
tion has  been  shifted  from  large,  commercial 
farming  jirojects  to  numerous  smaller  sub- 
sistence projects,  and  the  Indians  by  their  own 
labor  will  supply  most  of  the  maintenance. 

Although  accepted  by  the  majority  of  tribes, 
the  introduction  of  the  present  conservation 
methods  has  caused  conflict.  This  has  arisen 
from  the  clash  of  immediate  economic  inter 
ests  with  long-range  planning.  On  the  Nav- 
ajo Reservation  reduction  in  grazing,  so  vital 
to  the  preservation  of  the  land,  has  not  been 
accomplished  without  resistance  by  owners  of 
large  herds.  The  failure  to  accept  the  Reor- 
ganization Act  by  the  Navajo  Tribe  may  be  at- 
tributed to  this  division  of  interests. 

In  addition  to  the  encouragement  of  com- 
munal and  individual  responsibility  for  land 
use,  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act  provides 
in  other  ways  for  group  and  individual  self- 
help.  It  specifically  gives  preference  to  In- 
dians as  candidates  for  positions  in  the  Indian 
Service.  Through  educational  loans  it  assists 
Indians  to  receive  professional  and  business 
training.  The  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  has  in- 
creased its  in-service  employment  of  Indians 
from  30  percent  of  the  total  in  1933  to  59  per- 
cent in  1935.  Other  fields  for  Indian  oppor- 
tunity have  been  opened  up.  The  extensive 
building  operations  of  schools,  hospitals,  and 
community  centers  have  been  conducted  with 
the  express  stipulation  that  Indians  were  to  be 
employed  wherever  possible.  Previous  con- 
struction on  the  reservations  had  rarely  been 
done  by  Indians,  although  they  are  good  at  such 
trades  as  masonry  and  carpentering.  Conser- 
vation work  (Indian  emergency  conservation 
work)  has  also  been  provided,  and  it  has  been 
found  that  the  accomplishment  of  Indians 
compares  favorably  with  that  of  whites. 
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Schools. — The  goal  of  present  Indian  educa- 
tion is  a  rural  and  vocational  schooling  that 
will  fit  the  pupil  for  a  place  within  his  own 
social  environment,  rather  than  to  attempt  to 
borrow  from  white  education  patterns.  The 
Indian  is  helped  to  make  adjustments  through 
a  knowledge  of  traditional  organization,  land 
use,  health  education,  and  traditional  crafts. 
For  instance,  as  a  part  of  the  curriculum  in  a 
Navajo  day  school,  lessons  are  based  on  the 
problems  of  animal  husbandry,  erosion  control, 
dry  farming,  and  hygiene. 

The  earlier  system  was  to  send  Indian  chil- 
dren to  boarding  schools,  often  for  from  4  to 
8  years  consecutively,  including  vacations. 
The  enrollment  in  boarding  schools  (some  of 
them  supplanted  bv  dav  schools)  has  dropped 
from  22,000  to  13,000  between  1933  and  1936, 
and  the  boarding  schools  are  being  converted 
into  vocational  schools.  The  unfortunate 
effects  of  the  boarding  school  in  alienating  the 
child  from  his  home  is  still  felt  in  many  com- 
munities today,  for  instance  in  the  pueblos  of 
the  Southwest.  The  young  men  and  women 
returning  from  the  boarding  schools  have  often 
looked  upon  their  tribal  life  with  scorn;  the 
result  has  been  in  many  cases  a  factional  split 
between  young  and  old. 

Religion  and  ceremony. — The  Office  of 
Indian  Affairs  in  current  years  has  encouraged 
the  practice  of  religious  and  traditional  cere- 
monies. Indian  superintendents  are  reminded 
of  the  right  of  all  tribes  to  conduct  their  fes- 
tivals and  dances,  a  right  previously  denied. 
The  official  attitude  is  one  of  religious  toler- 
ance. This  policy  is  summarized  in  the 
Bureau's  bulletin  of  January  3,  1934:  "The 
fullest  constitutional  lil)erty  in  all  matters 
affecting  religion,  conscience,  and  culture  is 
insisted  on  for  all  Indians."  The  Indian 
school  child  is  not  subjected  to  coercion;  but 
the  Bureau  permits  religious  instruction, 
whether  Christian  or  Indian,  as  desired  by 
parental  or  personal  choice. ^^ 

Apart  from  the  ceremonial,  viewed  as  the  es- 
sential manifestation  of  the  Indian's  inner  life, 
another  expression  more  likely  to  be  significant 
to  white  civilization  is  being  given  impetus  by 
Government  aid.  The  Indian  shapes  the  clay 
of  his  earth,  weaves  the  pattern  of  his  expe- 
rience in  his  baskets  and  his  rugs,  hammers 
silver  into  ornaments.  Tliese  crafts  are  as  old 
as  Indian  memory  and  are  the  concrete  expres- 
sion of  Indian  experience. 

^  The  Bureau's  religious  policy  has  brought  up  an  inter- 
esting question  concerning  the  use  of  the  drug,  Peyote.  a 
sacramental  substance  forming  a  part  in  the  ceremony  of 
the  Native  American  Church  cult.  There  are  estimated  to 
be  10.000  members  of  the  church  in  this  country,  for  the 
most  part  Indians.  In  one  of  the  pueblo  villages  the  presence 
of  a  fairly  actiye  Peyote  group  of  Indians  is  the  alleged 
cause  of  factional  dispute.  Certain  Indians,  it  has  appeared, 
may  desire  that  the  Government  take  sides  in  their  religious 
differences.  If  this  were  to  be  done,  it  would  be  in  conflict 
with  the  principles  of  the  present  Indian  Bureau  leadership, 
which  maintains  an  attitude  of  noninterference  as  between 
competing  religious  groups.  Peyote.  a  cactus  product  used 
immemorially  for  ceremonial  purposes  in  Mexico,  has  been 
found  by  investigations  not  to  be  habit  forming  or  injurious 
to  health.  Its  physiological  action  Is  upon  the  centers  of 
vision  of  the  brain. 
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Arts  and  craftn. — The  purpose  of  tlie  Indian 
Bureau  in  fostering  the  ileveiopnient  of  arts 
and  crafts  is  to  tap  possible  sources  of  sup- 
plementary income  for  Indian  conuuunities. 
The  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Act  of  l'J35  is  the 
Federal  instrument  designed,  among  other 
things,  to  assist  in  expansion  of  the  Indian 
handicraft  market.  This  bill  encourages  study 
of  methods  of  production  and  merchandising 
and,  what  is  more  important,  seeks  to  protect 
the  Indian's  creative  integrity  through  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  governmental  trade  nuuk  of 
genuineness  and  quality.  What  risks  are  in- 
volved to  Indian  art  and  ways  of  life  bv  the  en- 
couragement of  wiilening  markets  and  the  in- 
e\itable  speeding  up  of  increased  production? 
The  situation  is  confused,  and  a  number  of  fac- 
tors must  be  considered:  craft  economy,  meth- 
ods of  production,  existing  and  potential  mar- 
kets. In  origin  craft  objects  were  utilitarian 
and  functional.  The  traditional  pueblo  woman 
made  "jiots  wliose  foi'iu.  decoration,  and  func- 
tion ex])re.'^sed  her  innate  feeling  as  a  primi- 
tive woman  for  her  home,  her  connection  with 
earth  and  its  springs,  her  wonder  before  the 
earth  mysteries  and  magical  invocation  of 
them."  ^*  Later,  frontier  commerce  and  barter 
led  lo  the  j)roduction  of  craft  objects  for  trad- 
ing purposes.  Today  tlie  Indian  receives,  in 
exchange  for  his  handiwork,  either  manufac- 
tured goods  from  the  Indian  trader  or  a  cash 
income  from  trader  and  tourist.  In  most  cases 
he  produces  solely  for  white  markets,  rarely 
for  his  own  use. 

Already  the  urgency  of  commercial  economy 
has  hastened  the  evolution  of  Indian  crafts- 
manship, })art]y  to  its  destruction.  The  Xav- 
ajo  silversmith  still  creates  his  silver  and  tur- 
quoise bracelet,  the  design  conceived  in  liis 
mind  and  carried  out  by  his  fingers.  How- 
evei",  a  similar  but  cheapened  and  staiulard- 
ized  product  is  being  stamjied  by  machine  in 
a  factory  ill  All)U(|uerque.N.  Mex.  Indian  boys 
employed  by  a  wiiite  proprietr)r  make  this  less 
expensive  jewelry.  Tliis  threat  to  Indian  cre- 
ative art  has  raised  a  storm  of  protest,  and  has 
resulted  in  litigation.  The  lalteling  of  such 
goods  ''Indian  made"  has  caused  much  discus- 
sion about  protection  of  fine  products  by  trade 
mark. 

The  same  sort  of  quantity  manufacture  is 
carried  on  in  the  Pueblo  of  San  Ildefonso. 
Here  the  need  for  cash  income  has  altered  the 
pottery  technique  from  an  individual  act  of 
creation  into  a  factory  process.  The  ceramic 
type  that  pleases  the  white  man  is  made  in 
quantity  and  by  a  numl)er  of  hands — one  mold- 
ing, another  firing,  another  decorating  and 
l)ainting,  and  still  another  "slip])ing"  an<l 
polishing.  The  design  motifs  are  no  longer 
traditional,  nor  is  the  i)ot  water-tight.  "The 
pot  now  symbolized  not  the  connection  of  the 
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potter  with  the  deep  spring  of  Indian  life,  but 
her  connection  with  the  white  life."^' 

The  impulses  leading  to  cheap  populariza- 
tion in  Indian  artistic  endeavors  are  forces  dif- 
ficult to  combat.  Perhaps  the  fact  mainly  re- 
sponsible is  that  the  existing  craft  market  is  a 
large  tourist  trade.  Another  market — minor 
and  selective — is  that  of  the  Indian  connois- 
seur. Products  sold  in  that  market  have  a 
small  turnover;  they  reach  the  higher  priced 
curio  shop  and  the  collector's  home. 

The  dangers  involved  in  the  governmental 
attempt  to  guide  the  Indian  arts  and  crafts 
movement  are  important.  Insistence  on  the 
copying  of  traditional  desiOTi  stifles  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  craftsman  and  takes  vitality  from 
his  art.  Similarly,  a  sentimental  stressing  of 
the  use  of  obsolete  techniques  and  primitive 
tools  will  handicap  the  Indian  by  laying  him 
open  to  comjielition  with  craftsmen  of  otiier 
groups,  such  as  tiie  Mexicans,  using  more  ef- 
ficient methods.  There  may  be  a  solution  in 
the  trade  mark  to  protect  standards  of  work- 
manship, as  well  as  to  prevent  imitation  by 
white  manufacturers,  which  might  take  place 
if  Indian  products  were  ])opularized.  The  ul- 
timate fate  of  the  Indian  handicraft  is  not 
known,  nor  can  it  be  foretold. 

Summary. — The  present  official  policy  to- 
ward the  Indians  is  to  accept  permanence  of 
divergent  cultures,  accompaniecl  by  the  inter- 
action of  these  cultures  within  the  American 
system.  This  is  ex[)resse(l  through  a  wide 
range  of  practical  programs.  Cooperative  as- 
sociation for  land  management,  based  on  tribal 
communal  organization,  and  the  fostering  of 
self-reliance  through  improved  opportunity 
and  specialized  training  for  individuals  are 
among  the  goals  desired.  The  organizations 
fostered  may  be  ancient  tribal  systems,  fur- 
nished now  with  such  modern  tools  as  credit 
and  cfjoperative  trade;  or  tliey  may  be  wholly 
modern  community  organizations  of  "Amerf- 
canized"'  Indians.  The  social  antliropologist 
finds  his  ]ilace  within  tiie  present  Indian  Serv- 
ice; so  equally  does  the  agricultural  extension 
agent  who  transfers  his  experience  from  white 
rural  life.  But  the  stress  is  upon  the  small 
group,  and  where  the  group  is  culturally  an- 
cient this  stress  is  in  the  direction  of  conserva- 
tion, even  revival  of  ancient  values.  For  the 
Indian,  this  policy  means  the  ])reservation  of 
cherished  traditions,  and  an  increased  sense  of 
personal  dignity:  for  tlie  Nation  as  a  whole  it 
means  an  enlargenipiit  of  interests  and  per- 
spective. 

Changing  .Aspects  of  Negro  Culture 

In  contrast  to  the  Indians,  whose  problems 
are  those  of  an  isolated  ])eople  with  unique  in- 
stitutions. Negroes  even  in  the  areas  where  they 
are  culturally  most  isolated  adhere  to  institu- 
tions that  are  Anglo-Saxon  in  origin.     They 
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live  in  more  or  less  constant  contact  with,  and 
dependence  on,  the  organization  of  the  domi- 
nant white  society  in  their  communities.  Park 
thus  pictures  the  lines  of  communication  in 
one  typical  county  of  the  deep  South,  Macon 
County,  Ala. : 

Plantation,  hamlet,  and  town,  still  rather  widely 
displaced,  are  connected  liy  a  network  of  rural  roads 
v/hich,  except  for  a  few  stretches  of  recently  con- 
structed thoroughfare,  wind  their  way  leisurely  along 
rolling  ridges  in  order  to  escape  or  as  far  as  possible 
to  escape  the  peril  of  the  sometimes  heavy  spring 
rains.  Closer  observation  of  this  same  countryside 
discloses  the  existence  of  another  narrower,  and  less 
obvious  network  of  footpaths  which — unplanned,  un- 
plotted  and  without  official  recognition — intersect,  con- 
nect and  supplement  but  never  compete  with  the  pub- 
lic highways. 

These  two  systems  of  transportation — the  public 
highways  connecting  the  towns  and  the  plantations 
and  the  footpaths  connecting  the  humbler  habitations 
of  the  Negro  tenant  farmers — suggest  and  symbolize 
tlie  complicated  interrelations  and  divisions  between 
the  races  in  Macon  County  and  in  the  South  gen- 
erally." 

For  many  Negroes,  and  their  numbers  may 
now  be  counted  in  millions,  the  whole  basis  of 
life  has  been  suddenly  altered  by  movement 
from  areas  where  social  relations  are  fixed,  the 
tempo  of  living  slow,  and  primitive  culture 
traits  persist,  to  areas  of  rapid  social  change  in 
industrial  and  metropolitan  districts.  We 
have  observed  that  in  1930  one  out  of  every 
four  American  Negroes  was  living  outside  his 
native  State  and  that  the  majority  of  these 
migrants  were  living  in  large  cities. 

It  is  also  imi")ortant  to  realize  that  the  Negro 
population  of  the  United  States  is  by  no  means 
homogeneous  biologically,  economically,  or 
culturally.  Tlie  broad  mass  of  the  Negro  pop- 
ulation is  still  made  up  of  persons  of  African 
descent,  occupied  as  farm  laborers  or  tenants 
in  the  South.  But  the  Negro  group,  as  socially 
defined,  also  includes  persons  who  are  pre- 
dominantly Anglo-Saxon  in  race,  some  of 
whom  pass  into  the  white  community  perman- 
ently, others  occasionally,  others  not  at  all.  It 
also  includes  persons  who  occupy  high  admin- 
istrative positions,  some  of  whom  have  profited 
by  the  best  educational  opportunities  in  the 
United  States.  Some  Negroes  of  superior 
social  status  are  engaged  in  enterprises  dis- 
sociated from  Negro  institutions,  but  most  of 
them  find  their  place  through  professional  or 
commercial  service  to  the  Negro  community. 

One  of  the  striking  features  about  Negro 
culture  in  the  United  States  is  the  complete 
absence  of  any  carry-over  of  African  language 
or  institutions.  This  is  to  be  explained  as  the 
result  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  slaves 
worked.  In  some  cases  groups  of  Negroes 
coming  from  the  same  region  in  Africa  were 
purposely  separated  in  order  to  avoid  oppor- 
tunity for  conspiracy.  Their  only  medium  of 
social  exchange  was  the  language  and  institu- 
tions of  the  dominant  group  that  they  served. 

■"'Robert  E.  Park's  Introfhiction  to  Johnson,  Charles  S., 
The  Shadow  of  the  Plantation    (1934),   xviii. 


In  its  daily  routine  and  character,  life  in  the 
old  slave  areas  has  changed  less  than  might 
have  been  expected.  It  is  true  that  most 
Negi'oes  have  at  least  been  taught  to  read  and 
write  and  have  acquired  the  rudiments  of  ele- 
mentary education.  But  their  economic  and 
social  outlook  is  still  characterized  by  a  de- 
pendence and  fixity  so  profound  that  their  life 
is  "muffled  with  a  vast  apathy." 

The  weight  of  generations  of  habit  holds  the  Negro 
tenant  to  his  rut.  Change  is  difficult,  even  in  the 
face  of  the  increasing  struggle  for  survival  under  the 
old  modes  *  *  *.  Year  after  year  of  this  ex- 
istence for  many  of  them  and  the  hopelessness  crys- 
tallizes itself  at  times  into  despair.  "Ain't  make 
nothing,  don't  speck  nothing  no  more  till  I  die. 
Eleven  bales  of  cotton  and  man  take  it  all.  We  jest 
work  for  de  other  man.    He  git  everything"     *     *     *. 

It  is  evident  that  all  is  not  exploitation.  The  high 
level  of  illiteracy  at  times  fuses  its  weight  with  a 
diffidence  and  an  ignorance  which  not  only  invite  ex- 
ploitation but  make  misunderstandings  inevitable. 
Some  families  did  not  know  the  acreage  they  were 
working ;  the  work  to  be  done ;  the  terras  under  which 
they  accepted  the  land ;  the  weight  of  their  cotton 
yield.  They  were  just  working ;  if  they  came  out  of 
debt  they  would  spend  the  money  from  the  very  nov- 
elty of  having  it;  if  they  stayed  in  the  hole,  it  was 
only  what  they  expected.  "We  always  owe  money  and 
going  to  owe  it  too ;  jest  one  month  after  another 
always  something.     That's  the  way  it  goes." 

The  plantation  in  theory  was  a  capital  investment 
for  large-scale  production  under  a  continuing  routine. 
Its  purpose  was  not  the  encouragement  of  peasant 
proprietorship.  The  social  relations,  labor,  mentality, 
and  discipline  fostered  by  it  are  at  the  same  time 
reflected  in  its  surviving  forms  and  traditions,  and 
in  the  continuing  selection  and  molding  of  its  tenant 
types.  It  demands  an  unquestioning  obedience  to  its 
managerial  intelligence ;  it  demands  the  right  to  dic- 
tate and  control  every  stage  of  cultivation;  it  cannot 
and  does  not  tolerate  a  suggestion  of  independent 
status.  Those  Negro  tenants  who  have  in  spirit  re- 
volted against  its  implication,  or  who  have  with 
praiseworthy  intent  sought  to  detach  themselves 
from  its  grip  l>y  attaining  an  independent  status,  have 
felt  the  full  force  of  its  remaining  strength.  Nothing 
remains  but  to  succiuub  or  to  migrate     ♦     *     *. 

To  the  Negro  tenant  the  white  landlord  is  the  sys- 
tem ;  to  the  white  landlord  the  capital  of  the  banks 
is  the  system.  Tlie  landlord  needs  credit  by  which  to 
advance  credit  to  the  tenants.  The  security  of  the 
landlord  is  the  mortgages  on  his  land ;  the  security  of 
the  tenant  is  the  mortgage  on  the  crops  which  he  will 
raise.  Because  cotton  lends  itself  best  to  this  ar- 
rangement, cotton  is  overproduced  and  debts  descend 
to  obscure  still  another  year  of  labor,  and  the  vicious 
cycle  continues.  In  the  desperate  struggle  both  may 
lose,  but  the  advantage  is  always  with  tlie  white  land- 
lord. He  dictates  the  terms  and  keeps  the  books. 
Tlie  demands  of  the  system  determine  the  social  and 
economic  relations,  the  weight  of  which  falls  heaviest 
upon  those  lowest  down.  There  was  a  song  which 
old  women  hummed  as  they  hacked  the  earth  with 
their  hoes.  The  words  were  almost  always  indistinct 
but  the  mood  of  the  same  tune,  dreary  and  listless, 
fitted  as  naturally  to  the  movement  of  their  bodies 
as  it  did  to  the  slick  and  swish  of  the  earth  under 
the  blows  of  their  hoes.  One  verse  was  remembered 
by  one  of  them,  and  it  ran  so : 

Trouble   comes,   trouble  goes 

I  done  had  my  share  of  woes 

Times  get  better  by'n'by 

But  then  my  time  will  come  to  die." 

Neither  the  economic  opportunities  open  to 
them  nor  the  education  made  available  to  Ne- 
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groes  in  most  rural  areas  has  stimulated  ini- 
tiative or  intellectual  effort.  In  many  of  tlie 
schools  the  teachers  tlu'insclves  liave  liad  little 
education  anil  nuist  ireciuently  fret  alon<f  with- 
out textbooks  or  otlier  material  aids,  except 
perhaps  a  crude  hlackhoard,  benches,  and 
primitive  desks.  Emhree  states  that  in  the 
typical  school  from  GO  to  90  percent  of  the 
students  are  in  the  first  three  fjrades.^"  Never- 
theless, he  points  out  that  the  teachers,  ill 
equipped  and  ill  trained  as  they  are,  often  suc- 
ceed, with  tiieir  native  wit  and  injienuity,  in 
carryinij  the  children  aionjj:.  At  bottom,  the 
inadequacy  of  schools  ])rovide(l  for  Nejiroes  is 
due  to  the  small  amount  of  funds  allocated  for 
this  purpose.  In  some  cases,  counties  even  go 
so  far  as  to  approjjriate  a  jjortion  of  supple- 
mentary State  funds  allocated  on  the  basis  of 
Ne<2;ro  pupil  enrollnienl  to  aiil  in  the  support  of 
the  white  schools.^^  The  whole  Nefjro  educa- 
tional system  in  most  Southern  States  is 
nuirked  by  a  degree  of  neglect  and  inefficiency 
that  acts  as  a  drag  against  cultural  progress. 
Conditions  making  for  retardation  are  also 
prevalent  in  many  white  conununities,  but  to 
a  less  marked  degree.  The  very  low  average 
intelligence  scores  made  by  Negroes  from  some 
Southern  States  and  the  low  average  scores 
made  by  wjiite  di-afted  men  from  those  same 
States,  noted  above,  I'egister  the  effects  of  these 
backward  school  systems.  There  can  bo  little 
doubt  that  the  same  retardation  also  affects  the 
development  of  character  and  personality  in 
its  more  subtle  phases. 

Tlio  movement  from  ''the  shadow  of  the 
l)lantati()n"  to  days  and  nights  in  city  streets, 
empiojnient  in  factories,  restaurants,  stores, 
and  in  the  homes  of  prosperous  white  families 
must  come  as  a  distinct  cultural  shock  to  numy 
Negroes  nurtured  in  an  isolated  folk  culture. 
Their  situation  is  both  mitigated  and  compli- 
cated by  tile  i)resence.  in  most  large  cities,  of 
a  nucleus  of  Negro  families  long  adapted  to 
urban  living.  These  older  urban  Negro  fami- 
lies include  a  large  proportion  of  mulattoes, 
and  some  of  them  have  long  enjoyed  su])erior 
educational  opportunities.  It  is  important  to 
undei'stand  the  origin  and  status  of  this  Negro 
upper  class.'" 

Even  in  slave  times,  the  Negro  I'ommunity 
did  not  long  remain  wholly  undifferentiated. 
The  position  of  the  slave  differed  from  locality 
to  locality,  and  with  the  type  of  work  per- 
formed.    On  the  smaller  plantations  and   in 

■■- EmbriM'.   Edwin   R..  Broun  America   (19.31).   127. 

"For  example,  in  Limestone  County,  Ala.,  in  19H0.  $5S.4m 
came  to  the  county  on  account  of  .i  per  capita  apiiropria- 
tion  from  the  State  school  funri.  The  .'i.478  Negro  children 
in  the  county  were  responsible  for  $l."i.44:;  of  this  total; 
an  additional  $2,717  was  received,  .specifically  for  Negro  edu- 
cation, from  the  Julius  Roscnwald  Fund;  hut  the  total  pay- 
ment for  Negro  schools  was  listed  as  $ir,.K!io.  In  this 
county.  50  percent  of  all  tlie  Negro  eliildren  were  enrolled 
in  the  first  grade.  In  several  of  the  comnniiiities  there  was 
no  special  school  building  but  classes  were  held  in  churches 
or  lodge  buildings.  (Based  on  unpublished  survey  of  educa- 
tion in  Limestone  County.  Ala.,  from  Tennessee  Vallev 
studies,  under  the  direction  of  Charles  S.  Johnson.) 

"The  treatment  here  is  based  on  unpublished  materials 
supplied  by  Horace  R.  Cayton  of  the  Cniver.sity  of  Chicago. 


the  towns  conditions  were  milder  and  there 
was  often  much  contact  between  slaves  and  the 
owners  and  their  families.  On  the  large 
plantations  a  slave  might  not  see  a  white  man 
any  more  fre(|uently  than  he  did  in  Africa, 
and  thus  had  little  oi)port unity  to  take  over  the 
culture  of  the  white  community. 

The  most  important  basis  for  the  initial  dif- 
ferentiation within  the  group  was  difference  in 
color.  There  seems  to  be  no  historical  excep- 
tion to  the  rule  that  when  peoples  come  into 
contact  and  occupy  the  same  area,  mixture  of 
blood  occui"s,  which  results  ultimately  in  the 
establishment  of  a  new  or  modified  ethnic  tj'pe. 
Mixture  between  the  Negroes,  white  indenture 
servants,  and  Indians  took  jilace  from  the  time 
the  fir.st  Africans  landed  in  tliis  country.  As 
it  was  generally  believed  in  the  Soiitii  during 
the  slave  period  that  the  mulattoes  were  supe- 
rior in  intelligence  to  the  blacks,  they  were 
most  often  chosen  for  the  tasks  which  re(iiiired 
skill  and  intelligence. 

The  favored  clas.so.s  among  the  .slaves,  as  the  num- 
l)er.s  of  the  mulattoes  increased,  came  more  ;ind  more 
to  be  light-colored  classes.  The  trained  mechiinics  and 
the  trusted  servants  were  drawn  from  the  most  in- 
telligent; these  were  ahva.vs  assumed  to  he  mulattoes. 
Moreover,  the  muhittoes  made  a  hetter  appearance 
than  the  hlack  Negro  tind  were  less  offensive  in  close 
as.sociation,  and  so  gravitated  to  those  house  and  per- 
S(mal  duties  which  hniuglit  them  into  personal  as- 
sociaticm  with  the  master  cl;iss.  The  plantiition  slaves 
and  tlie  rough  lahorcrs  in  Ihe  cities  and  towns  were 
the  hlack  men.  The  division  was,  of  cour.se,  not  every- 
where equally  marked  and  it  was  seldom  a  sharp 
and  complete  separation.  There  were  many  full- 
blooded  blacks  among  the  favored  cliis.ses  iind  there 
were  mulattoes  in  considerable  numbers  among  the 
lower  cliisses  of  slaves,  hut  the  tendency  was  toward 
a  more  and  more  compl(>te  separation  of  the  colors. 
Manumission  further  widened  the  breach  thtit  existed 
in  bondage.  The  free  Negio  group  at  all  times  con- 
tiiined  a  preiioiiderance  of  iniilattnes;  in  some  places 
it  was,  to  all  intent  and  pinpose,  a  muliitto  group. 
Such  eductition  of  Ihe  Negro  as  existed  before  the  war 
was  almost  entirely  nndatto  educiition;  it  was  liniited 
to  the  free  Negroes  and  to  certain  favored  individuals 
and  groups  among  the  slaves.  All  things  tended  to 
make  the  mulatto  a  sujierior  man  and  to  make  the 
superior  groups  among  the  Negro  race  mulatto 
groups." 

With  the  emancipation  it  was  inevitable  that 
the  Negro  and  mulatto  individuals  of  educa- 
tion and  refinement  should  desire  association 
with  persons  of  like  culture.  They  had  little 
in  common  witli  the  illiterate  laboring  groups. 
Their  whole  cultural  orientation  was  toward 
the  white  rather  than  the  Negro  group.  In 
tastes  and  ideas,  interests  and  ambitions,  stand- 
ards and  education,  they  were  drawn  to  the 
dominant  cultural  group,  but  they  were  largely 
excluded  from  such  association  by  the  caste 
line,  which  persisted  culturally  in  spite  of  the 
destruction  of  slavery  as  a  legal  institution. 
The  inulattoes- developed  a  common  body  of 
.sentiments  and  beliefs  that  fostered  their  closer 
association,  and  they  held  themselves  more  and 

"Renter.  E.   B..  The  Mulalio  in  the  United  States   (1918), 
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more  aloof  from  the  backward  Negroes.  They 
became  a  "marginal"  race  group,  occupying  an 
extremely  difBcult  social  position. 

During  the  reconstruction  period  the  mu- 
latto aristocrats  were  the  leaders  in  politics, 
which  at  that  time  was  the  great  profession 
for  educated  Negroes.  Later  on,  as  tlie 
Negroes  were  gradually  shut  out  of  the  politi- 
cal life  of  tlie  South,  the  educated  mulattoes 
migrated  in  large  numbers  to  tlie  North,  where 
they  could  enjoy  a  status  in  the  conununity 
more  in  keeping  with  their  conception  of  them- 
selves. Those  who  remained  in  the  Soutli 
turned  to  business  enterprises  and  the  educa- 
tion of  the  masses.  Witli  tlie  migration  of 
large  numbers  of  Negi-oes  to  cities,  these 
"marginal"  men  between  two  ethnic  groups — 
educated  Negroes  and  city-bred  mulattoes — 
became  established  as  a  distinct  upper  class 
M'ithin  the  Negro  communities  which  they 
served  and  on  which  they  were  now  dependent. 
By  virtue  of  tlieir  position,  these  professional 
and  business  Negro  leaders  have  an  economic 
stake  in  the  preservation  of  the  biracial  sys- 
tem. At  the  same  time,  they  experience  most 
acuteh'  the  stings  associated  witli  segregation, 
the  frustration  of  cultural  ambitions,  and  al- 
ternating favors  and  repulsions. 

The  existence  of  social  stratification  and 
cleavage  within  Negro  society  tends  to  destroy 
the  cultural  cohesion  of  the  group.  This  lack 
of  unity  in  Negro  culture  very  greatly  compli- 
cates the  problem  of  Negro  leadership.  This  is 
discussed  by  Guy  B.  Johnson  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  who  points  out  that  Booker 
T.  AVashington  is  the  only  Negro  who  has  ever 
had  anytliing  like  a  race-wide  leadership  and 
that,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  at  first  glance, 
''Washington  was  in  some  respects  a  greater 
leader  of  white  opinion  than  he  was  of  Negro 
opinion.  *  *  *  "Washington  was  a  peace- 
maker. He  reassured  the  white  people  of  the 
South  and  relieved  the  tension  which  they  felt 
on  three  points  in  jjarticular :  political  partici- 
pation, education,  and  social  relations." 
Speaking  of  the  more  militant  movement 
against  segregation  led  by  W.  E.  B.  Dubois  and 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People,  Johnson  comments: 

Sociologically  the  weakness  of  the  movement  is  in- 
evitable and  incurable:  it  attempts  to  undo  tlie  folli- 
ways  and  mores  of  the  southern  caste  system  by  at- 
tacking the  results  and  symptoms  of  the  system.  Par- 
adoxically, if  it  leaves  the  attitudes  and  folkways  of 
the  white  man  out  of  its  picture,  it  is  doomed  to  fail ; 
and  if  it  takes  those  attitudes  and  folkways  into 
account,  it  is  either  forced  back  to  the  gradualistic 
and  conciliatory  position  of  Booker  Washington  or 
forced  forward  into  revolutionary  tactics." 

Dubois  himself  has  recently  repudiated  the 
ideals  of  the  N.  A.  A.  C.  P..  which  developed 
under  his  leadership,  and  is  now  throwing  his 
energies  into  the  promotion  of  distinctive  Negro 

^-  Johnson,  Guy  B..  "Negro  Racial  Movements  and  Leader- 
ship in  the  Tnited  States",  to  be  published  in  the  American- 
Journal  of  Sociotogy,  January  1037. 


institutions.*^  In  tliis  new  turn,  he  has  re- 
ceived little  outspoken  approval  from  other 
Negro  intellectuals,  although  the  immediate  in- 
terests of  the  Negro  upper  class  are  for  the 
most  part  tied  up  with  separate  social  institu- 
tions and  services.  Ideally,  most  Negro  leaders  | 
rejDudiate  fixed  social  lines.  Actually  their  own 
status  is  dependent  on  such  distinctions ;  and  in 
practice  it  often  seems  more  important  to  eifect 
the  immediate  mitigation  of  unhappy  situations 
than  to  challenge  tlie  existing  basic  code. 

Tlie  whole  tone  of  Negro  life  in  urban  centers 
among  jji-ofessional  workers,  clerks,  industrial 
workers,  hotel  and  railway  employees,  and 
servants  is  very  different  from  that  of  families 
living  in  plantation  cabins  or  isolated  farm- 
houses. The  folk  cliaracteristics  of  the  static 
rural  culture  no  longer  persist  in  the  new  situ- 
ation; old  loyalties  are  repudiated.  The  dif- 
ference is  perhaps  in  no  way  more  vividly 
revealed  than  bj'  the  contrast  between  the 
"spirituals",  the  characteristic  music  of  the 
primitive  Negro  communities,  and  the  "blues" 
of  the  city  Negroes: 

These  blues,  which,  by  the  way,  first  gained  recogni- 
tion as  a  form  of  popular  ballad  in  night  clubs  of 
Beale  Street,  Memphis,  are  the  natural  idium  of  the 
Negro  proletarian,  just  as  the  ''.spirituals"  have  been, 
and  to  a  very  considerable  extent  still  are.  tlie  natural 
expression  of  the  mind  and  mood  of  the  plantation 
Negro.  The  distinction  between  the  folk  of  the  vil- 
lages and  the  open  country  and  tlie  proletarians  or 
populus  of  the  city  is  expressed  and  symbolized  in  the 
difference  Iietween  the  folk  song  and  the  popular  bal- 
lad, the  spirituals  and  the  blues.'" 

In  the  period  immediately  following  the 
World  War  there  came  an  extraordinaiy  burst 
of  Negro  literature.  This  climaxed  a  long  pe- 
riod of  unconscious  artistic  creation,  expressed 
in  ''spirituals",  stories,  exhortations,  work 
songs,  "blues",  and  in  the  literature  of  protest, 
plea,  and  controversy.  There  had  all  along 
been  occasional  formal  contributions  by  indi- 
vidual Negroes,  from  Phyllis  Wheatley  (who 
composed  i^oems  on  classical  themes  in  the  pre- 
revolutionary  period)  to  Braithwaite  (a  mem- 
ber of  the  editorial  staff  of  The  Atlantic 
MontJily),  but  their  works  did  not  for  the  most 
part  have  their  roots  in  Negi'o  culture.  The 
post-war  renaissance,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
be  interpreted  as  one  phase  of  the  influence  of 
new  environmental  conditions  on  developing 
Negro  life.  It  was  led  b}'  poets — Claude  Mc- 
Kay, Countee  Cullen.  Langston  Hughes,  Ster- 
ling Brown,  and  others — and  by  writers  of 
short  stories,  sketches,  and  fiction,  including 
Toomer.  Walrond,  Fisher,  and  Fausset,  James 
Weldon  Johnson,  and  Bontemps.  The  move- 
ment was  undoubtedly  spontaneous  in  its  ori- 
gin; but  it  was  definitely  stimulated  and  en- 
couraged by  the  activity  of  the  National  Urban 
League,  under  the  leadershiji  of  Charles  S. 
Johnson,  research  director  and  editor  of  Op- 

■•"  Dubois  is  now  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Atlantic  Uni- 
versity. See  "Does  the  Negro  Need  Separate  Schools?"  The 
Journal  of  Negro  Education,  4  :  32S-.335  (July  1935). 

^*  From  Park's  Introduction,  op.  oit.y  p.  xiv. 
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portunit]/.  It  brouplit  forth  considerable  liter- 
ature, some  of  it  characterized  by  jxreat  beauty 
and  brilliance.  It  covered  a  wiile  ran<^e  of 
artistic  experience;  but  much  of  the  literature 
■was  burdened  with  race  consciousness,  pathos, 
and  pride."  Johnson,  in  19:27.  characterized 
the  work  of  these  writers  as  follows: 

The  Nt'Ki'o  writers,  ivinovtHl  liy  two  f:eiierations  fioni 
slavery,  are  nciw  uiiicli  less  .<elf-cuiis<iiius,  less  inter- 
ested in  proving  that  the.v  are  just  liki'  white  people, 
and  in  their  excursions  into  the  field  of  letters  and  art, 
seem  to  cure  less  about  what  white  people  think,  or  are 
likely  to  think  about  the  race.  Itelief  frou)  the  stifling 
conscionsne.ss  of  being  a  problem  has  brought  a  certain 
superiority  to  it.  .  .  .  The  taboos  and  racial  ritual  are 
less  strict ;  there  is  more  overt  self-criticism,  less  of 
bitterness  and  appeals  to  sympathy  .  .  .  The  return  of 
the  Negro  writer  to  folk  material  has  proved  a  new 
emancipation.*" 

The  period  represented  by  this  movement 
may  be  cliaracterized  as  tlie  lyric  period  in 
American  Xe<rro  literature.  This  movement  is 
now  definitely  under  eclipse  through  an  in- 
creased sense  of  strain,  economic  and  cultural 
conflict,  and  confusion.  Even  before  the  de- 
pression, a  distinct  shift  of  emi^liasis  was  draw- 
inir  the  attention  of  young  Negro  intellectuals 
from  hterary  themes  to  economic  and  social 
issues.  Most  of  the  poets  mentioned  above  have 
become  writers  of  problem  plays  and  novels. 
The  ex])erience  of  the  depression  has  intensified 
the  conflict  that  exists  within  the  Negro  cul- 
tural community. 

The  economic  crisis  of  the  present  decade  has  shown 
the  Negro  more  clearly  than  anytliing  else  has  ever 
done  tliat  his  economic  position  is  marginal  and  in- 
secure. In  clespair  he  has  sliown  an  increasing  inter- 
est in  the  economic  interpretation  of  his  career  in 
America  and  a  disposition  to  believe  that  some  mighty 
medicine  like  communism  is  the  only  alternative  to  a 
pei'mauent  status  of  insecurity." 

Of  course  the  majoritj'  of  the  educated  young 
Negroes  t(Klay  do  not  espouse  the  cause  of  com- 
munism, but  it  is  very  probably  true  that  a 
majority  of  them  do  conceive  the  problems  of 
race  adjustment  ]M"imarily  in  economic  terms. 
They  are  frequently  more  concerned  about  the 
status  of  Negro  Avorkers  in  labor  imions  and 
their  place  in  industry  generally  than  about 
court  decisions  on  questions  affecting  Negro 
institutions. 

The  effective  cooperation  of  white  and  Negro 
•workers  in  tiie  same  labor  unions,  as  among 
miners  in  BiirninLdiam  and  among  share  crop- 
pers in  the  South  Central  States,  is  hailed  as 
marking  a  shift  from  a  caste  situation  to  a 
realignment  in  accordance  with  recognized  eco- 
nomic interests. 

The  wliole  history  of  the  development  of 
Negro  culture  in  America  and  the  present  con- 
flict of  issues  exjierienced  by  Negro  leaders 
reveals  the  way  in  which  institutions,  inter- 

'■' Sep  Antliiilogips  :  Locke.  Alain:  The  New  Negrn  (1925)  ; 
Cullen.  Count<^c.  Caroling  Dusk  (1927)  ;  Jolinson,  Charles  S., 
£6o»i!/  and  Tupnz   (1927). 

"  ,Iobns<in,  Charles  S..  Ehony  and  Topaz,  p.  13. 

"  Johnson,  Guy  B.,   op.   cit. 


ests.  ami  altitudes  are  shajied  under  the  influ- 
ence of  particular  economic  and  social  condi- 
tions. Where  race  becomes  associated  with 
economic  differentiation,  the  phj'sical  traits 
that  make  u]i  tlie  "racial  uniform"  of  any  grou]) 
may  serve  to  limit  tiie  opportimities  open  to  its 
members  for  productive  activity  and  intellec- 
tual advance.  In  different  circumstances  racial 
conflict  may  be  translated  into  conflict  between 
economic  groups;  but  the  persistence  of  racial 
di>tinctions  may  create  further  divisions  and 
intensify  the  elements  of  conflict.  The  cultural 
adjustment  of  minority  groups  in  such  situa- 
tions becomes  extremely  comj^licated.  with  tra- 
ditional, economic,  and  psychological  motives 
and  ideals. 

5.  Cross  Currents  in  American  Culture 

Metropolis  and  Provinces 

There  are  two  main  currents  in  the  inter- 
change of  cultural  influences  in  our  society: 
(1)  The  movement  of  people  nurtured  in  rural 
backgrounds — peasants  from  Europe,  Can- 
adian French  from  Quebec,  Mexicans,  and 
whites  and  Negroes  from  farms  and  villages 
in  this  country — into  industrial  and  commer- 
cial centers,  bringing  with  them  ideas,  atti- 
tudes, abilities,  personal  resources  shaped  in 
relation  to  rural  conditions  and  institutions; 
and  (2)  the  diffusion  of  material  design,  styles, 
popular  tastes,  and  ideas  from  metropolitan 
centers  into  all  parts  of  the  country.  Across 
these  currents  run  the  forces  of  economic  co- 
oi)eration  and  conflict,  the  public  school  sys- 
tem, political  organization  and  campaigns, 
religious  activity,  literary  and  artistic  ex])eri- 
ments.  These  movements  are  tending  toward 
the  gradual  assimilation  of  variant  traditional 
cultin-es  into  a  complex,  more  or  less  homo- 
geneous American  civilization,  with  many  di- 
verse and  conflicting  motives.  Some  "cul- 
tural islands"  persist,  due  to  geographical  or 
racial  isolation,  or  both.  But  tlie  forces  of 
contemporary  civilization  are  rapidly  beating 
down  the  barriers  that  preserve  such  cultures 
intact. 

There  is  some  truth  in  the  aphorism  that 
manners  originate  in  cities,  character  in  the 
countiT.  The  influence  of  urban  ways  on 
standards  of  living,  technic|ues  of  production, 
play  habits,  and  morals  is  an  obvious  and 
cumulative  force  in  American  civilization.  At 
the  same  time,  inheritance  and  personality  pat- 
terns formed  in  early  childhood  exert  a  pro- 
found influence  on  the  character  and  (jualities 
of  a  nation,  and  these  forces  are  focused  with 
special  intensity  in  rural  areas  where  repro- 
duction rates  are  highest.  Metropolis  and 
provinces  are'  complementary  features  of 
American  society.  The  physical,  economic, 
and  cultural  vitality  of  both  are  essential  to 
its  progi-ess. 
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The  Impact  of  Machine  Technology 

A  new  motif  is  now  affecting  all  these  cul- 
tural processes:  the  machine  and  its  accom- 
panying developments  in  science,  art,  and 
daily  habits.  It  is  the  essence  of  a  machine  to 
do  the  same  thing  in  the  same  way  repeatedly, 
supplying  mass  production  of  identical  prod- 
ucts. The  requirements  of  mechanical  produc- 
tion necessitate  the  standardization  of  mate- 
rials to  be  processed  and  parts  to  be  fitted  to- 
gether or  to  be  used  interchangeably.  Ma- 
chines also  make  specifications,  so  to  speak, 
about  the  character  of  the  people  who  are  to 
operate  them:  they  must  be  quick,  punctual, 
and  subordinate  to  a  complex  industrial  or- 
ganization. The  importance  of  quantity  mar- 
keting reinforces  the  need  for  standard  speci- 
fications in  production,  and  leads  to  systematic 
campaims  to  control  consumer  tastes.  Thus 
mechanical  mass  production  inevitably  sets  up 
forces  that  work  against  cultural  diversity  and 
in  the  direction  of  the  regimentation  of  human 
affairs. 

At  the  same  time  the  new  technology  brings 
release  from  the  limitations  of  the  immediate 
physical  environment.  It  provides  new  re- 
sources for  the  sustenance  of  life,  a  measure 
of  control  over  pain,  sickness,  and  death,  regu- 
lation of  reproduction,  and  the  communica- 
tion of  ideas.  Machinery  makes  possible  new 
pragmatic  tests  of  scientific  theory,  the  collec- 
tion, classification,  and  manipulation  of  mass 
data;  the  machine  places  a  premium  on  ac- 
curacy and  rationality.  In  some  ways  the  ma- 
chine also  makes  social  organization  more  flex- 
ible, making  possible  direct  communication  be- 
tween leaders  and  masses,  and  the  quick  regis- 
tration of  changes  in  situations  and  attitudes. 
It  also  brings  new  possibilities  for  the  com- 
munication of  aesthetic  experience  and  new 
means  of  widening  man's  intellectual  horizon. 

The  question  of  the  significance  of  machin- 
ery for  culture  is  a  favorite  topic  of  historians 
and  social  philosophers.*"  Here  we  can  merely 
note  this  force  as  one  that  must  constantly  be 
reckoned  with,  bringing  new  problems  and 
opening  up  new  possibilities,  establishing  new 
class  alinements,  and  introducing  new  cultural 
motifs. 

Standardization  Versus  Diversity 

We  are  led  at  once  to  a  fundamental  question 
of  vital  importance  concerning  contemporary 
American  life:  To  what  extent  is  American 
culture  tending  toward  uniformity  and  stand- 
ardization? And  what  forces  are  at  woi'k  that 
make  for  spontaneity,  initiative,  and  diversity 
among  groups  anct  individuals?  We  shall 
bi-iefly  examine  tendencies  in  three  fields  of 
mass  culture,  not  with  any  idea  of  obtaining  a 
categorical  answer  to  such  questions,  but  in  or- 

*'  See.  for  exnmple,  Mumford.  Lewis,  Technics  and  Clmliza- 
tion  (1934),  and  the  treatment  of  this  theme  by  Charles  and 
Mary  Beard,  in  The  Kise  of  Amencan  Civilixatioii. 
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der  to  make  the  issue  somewhat  more  explicit 
and  concrete. 

Industrial  design. — At  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century  the  slowly  evolving  regional 
and  local  movements  in  arts  and  crafts  met  the 
full  impact  of  machine  methods,  mass  produc- 
tion, standardization,  and  quick  turnover.  The 
objects  of  interior  decoration  reveal  the  full 
force  of  these  new  tendencies;  the  materials 
which  make  up  the  furnishing  of  our  homes  are 
more  intimately  connected  with  our  lives  than 
most  graphic  forms;  they  most  clearly  reflect 
the  taste  of  the  household. 

One  result  of  the  growth  of  mass  production 
was  a  more  definite  and  formal  distinction  be- 
tween purchaser,  distributor,  and  manufacturer 
than  had  existed  before.  At  first  the  manufac- 
turer governed  the  kind  of  product  made  avail- 
able to  the  consumer.  The  merchandiser  was 
merely  the  promoter,  and  accepted  whatever 
products  the  makers  provided.  A  change  in 
this  situation  occurred  with  the  development 
of  the  large  department  stores,  5-  and  10-cent 
stores,  and  mail-order  houses.  These  dis- 
tributors, because  of  their  enormous  business 
resources,  were  able  to  dictate  to  the  manu- 
facturers. Their  influence  was  as  important 
in  this  respect  as  in  its  effect  on  the  taste  of 
the  purchaser  who  was  so  dependent  on  their 
facilities. 

Today  there  are  unmistakable  indications  of 
an  increased  interest  in  improvement  of  design 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  large  distributing 
concerns.  This  trend  is  said  to  be  in  direct  re- 
sponse to  new  market  demands.  Manufac- 
turers, partly  in  response  to  such  pressure,  are 
now  putting  greater  emphasis  than  before  on 
design.  Possibly  this  reflects  some  improve- 
ment in  public  taste  or  the  assertion  of 
greater  independence  on  the  part  of  individual 
consumers. 

Interior  decoration  began  about  10  years  ago 
to  be  influenced  by  a  new  interest  in  native  de- 
sign sources,  perhaps  in  reaction  against  the 
first  excesses  of  machine  production  and  its 
shoddy  results.  At  this  time  the  American 
wing  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New 
York  City  was  opened  to  the  public.  An 
American  motif  popularizing  colonial  forms 
developed,  and  is  still  in  force.  Such  revivals 
as  the  rebuilding  of  the  town  of  Williamsburg, 
Ya.,  have  brought  about  what  may  be  con- 
sidered a  secondary  style  trend  in  contempo- 
rary house  furnishing.  But  the  tendency  to 
turn  to  design  sources  is  not  confined  to  an 
exploitation  of  colonial  motifs.  Reference  may 
appropriately  be  made  again  to  the  fact  that 
the  New  York  World  Fair  of  1939  will  seek  par- 
ticularly to  demonstrate  the  richness  of  the 
artistic  contribution  of  racial  and  national 
groups  that  have  given  to  the  United  States  its 
colonial  and  old-country  forms,  as  a  major 
theme.** 


«  See  footnote  24.  p.  237 
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There  is  also  a  growinfr  appreciation  of  fimc- 
tionalism  as  a  factor  in  design.  An  uncon- 
scious fiuictionalisni  is  characteristic  of  many 
primitive  art  ft)rms;  they  show  that  design 
springs  naturall\-  from  tlie  orderly  and  efficient 
use  of  materials.  Modern  designers  at  first 
gave  a  false  emphasis  to  this  conception,  mis- 
taking tiie  meaningless  arrangement  of  geo- 
metric forms  by  zigzags  and  angular  breaks  for 
functionalism.  This  pliase  is  hap])ily  on  the 
wane;  but  the  movement  for  more  direct  inter- 
pretation of  material,  structure,  and  use  secnis 
to  be  advancing. 

In  llio  field  of  applied  design,  the  forces  of 
stantlartlizalion  and  mass  pi-oductiou  thus  seem 
to  be  balanced  by  other  forces  wliich  tend  to- 
ward increased  diversity  and  greater  use  of 
significant  form  in  the  tlecoration  and  furnish- 
ing of  homes.  The  factors  of  machine  produc- 
tion do  not  necessarily  vitiate  artistic  i)ercep- 
tion,  if  restrained  and  directed  by  other  cul- 
tural influences  making  for  individual  initi- 
ative and  critical  taste.  Where  thi-y  are  not  so 
directed,  in  place  of  the  beauty  and  simplicity 
of  traditional  devices,  our  j)erceptions  may  be 
dulled  by  a  succession  of  meaningless  sensa- 
tions and  our  houses  cluttered  up  with  tawdry 
and  useless  gadgets.  Clearly  there  are  strong 
tendencies  in  both  directions  at  present. 

The  cinema. — At  first,  the  motion  picture 
was  widely  regarded  as  making  for  standard- 
ization at  a  vulgar  level;  now  it  is  often  hailed 
as  a  medium  of  cultural  a(l\ance.  Perhaps  the 
truth  lies  between  these  extremes.  In  any  case 
the  trend  toward  standardization  seems  to  be 
inherent  in  the  processes  involved  and  the  or- 
ganization required  for  this  development, 
though  the  movies  may  contribute  something 
to  spontaneity  by  offering  humor,  relaxation, 
and  new  interests. 

It  is  easj'  to  see  from  even  a  cursory  glance 
that  the  major  thread  in  the  history  of  the 
cinema  is  the  tlevelopntont  of  technique.  The 
most  recent  technical  developments  are  the  im- 
provement of  color  photography  and  the  revolu- 
tion introduced  by  the  talking  pict\ire;  there 
were,  of  course,  many  others.  It  lias  always 
been  true,  however,  that  iiieie  novelty  of  techni- 
cal development  was  insufficient  to  hold  public 
interest.  Recourse  to  .'.omething  more  luiiversal 
in  appeal  was  necessary,  and  various  expedi- 
ents have  been  tried.  One  is  the  exploitation 
of  personality,  another  is  the  development  of 
the  fiction  film.  Oidy  spasmodically  has  re- 
course be^n  had  to  what  may  be  called  the 
naturalistic  technique.  By  that  is  meant  de- 
pendence on  subject  and  setting,  rather  than 
on  plot  or  actor,  to  carry  the  burden  of  the  pro- 
duction. There  have  been  naturalistic  films — ■ 
successful,  without  exception — but  they  were 
for  the  most  part  not  produced  by  American 
companies.  Examples  of  this  type  of  film  are 
Grass.  Chang,  The  White  Hell  of  Pit 2  Palu, 
and  White  Shadows  in  the  Sotith  Seas. 


It  is  difficult  to  cliaracterize  trends  in  film 
content  with  any  accuracy.  The  trend  away 
from  the  merely  vulgar  is  easy  to  see;  the 
public  agitation  leading  up  to  it  is  still  fairly 
recent.  Another  obvious  tendency  is  to  film 
favorite  novels  of  the  past,  and  successful  plays 
and  novels  of  the  moment.  Such  pictures  as 
Little  Women,  David  Copperfi^^ld,  and  The 
Green  Pastures  bring  a  high  order  of  drama 
to  neighborhoods  in  all  ]iarts  of  the  country, 
of  a  qualitv  quite  different  from  that  of  the 
usual  offerings.  The  best  American  movies 
are  characterized  by  a  high  degree  of  technical 
excellence  and  an  infinite  amount  of  efficiently 
handled  detail.  More  and  more  attention  is 
being  paid  to  excellence  of  acting  and  to  econ- 
omy and  ingenuity  of  plot.  The  final  prod- 
uct— the  work  of  an  enormous  number  of  un- 
seen persons,  plus  the  visible  and  audible 
actors — at  least  provides  its  vast  public  with 
the  "flight  from  reality."  It  provides  also 
some  imaginative  stimulus  of  which  we  have 
heard  so  much.  Some  realization  is  also  con- 
veyed of  the  world's  variety,  in  character  and 
natural  setting. 

One  thing  that  the  commercial  cinema  has 
almost  never  done  is  to  experiment  in  the  realm 
of  ideas.  The  path  established  as  successfid  is 
the  one  the  industry  seeks  to  follow.  It  is  per- 
haps better  that  the  nuijor  emphasis  in  film- 
making should  continue  to  be  the  purvejnno;  of 
entertaimnent,  rather  than  that  a  c(mscious 
<'ffort  should  be  iua<le  to  mold  public  opinion. 
Nevertheless,  experiment  with  ideas  and  con- 
cepts is  possible,  and  might  be  financially 
successful. 

In  the  main,  movies  are  designed  to  amuse 
everybody  and  offend  nobody.  At  the  same 
time,  there  are  indications  that  the  producers 
recognize  the  fact  that  their  audience  can  be 
subdivided.  The  two  major  divisions  are  the 
small-town  and  the  metropolitan  movie-goers; 
they  correspond  roughly  to  the  rural-urban 
distinctions  indicated  at  many  other  i)oints  in 
this  report.  The  distinction  is  recognized  bv 
the  tendency  to  make  more  than  one  ending  to 
a  given  film,  as  a  convenient  answer  to  the 
}>roblem  raised  by  the  fact  that  small-town 
audiences  do  not  like  uidiappy  endings.  This 
was  done  for  the  silent  version  of  Anna 
Karenina.  called  Lore,  made  in  1927.  In  one 
version,  Anna  fell  under  the  railroad  train,  but 
in  the  other  the  lovers  were  reunited.  A  Fare- 
veil  to  Arms  was  treated  in  this  way,  and, 
more  recently.  Hearts  Divided. 

The  significance  of  the  cinema  as  a  force 
tending  to  channelize  existing  mannei-s,  dress, 
ideas,  and  morals  seems  to  be  inherent  in  its 
essential  character  and  organization.  The  cap- 
ture of  an  enormous  audience  is  required  of 
everj^  film  in  order  to  defray  the  mounting 
costs  of  production  and  bring  the  coveted  re- 
ward for  the  risks  involved.  The  primary 
emj^hasis  is  on  immediate  entertainment.     It 
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is,  nevertheless,  reasonable  to  expect  of  the 
cinema  some  real  contribution  to  human  spon- 
taneity, relaxation,  and  imagination,  and  a 
measure  of  fidelity  to  the  characters  and  events 
jjort  rayed. 

The  radio. — The  cultural  significance  of  the 
other  great  instrument  of  mass  art,  the  radio, 
is  in  many  ways  more  complex.  The  presenta- 
tion of  single  programs  is  far  less  expensive 
than  the  production  of  films,  thus  permitting 
greater  experimentation.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  commercial  programs  are  dominated  by 
the  same  drive  to  capture  the  maximum  audi- 
ence with  every  event.  This  major  cultural 
force  has  been  for  the  most  part  develo]3ed 
and  directed  in  the  United  States  as  an  instru- 
ment of  sales  promotion.  Its  cultural  values, 
however,  have  not  been  wholly  neglected; 
they  have  been  acce}:)ted  by  the  industry  as 
an  important,  though  necessarily  seconclarj-, 
consideration.  The  actual  effects  have,  in 
many  respects,  been  more  salutary  than  might 
have  been  expected. 

Even  allowing  a  considerable  margin  of 
error  in  estimates  of  this  sort,  the  tremendous 
cultural  impoi-t  of  the  radio  for  all  classes  in 
American  society  is  revealed  by  figures  on 
the  average  amount  of  daily  listening  by  radio- 
owning  families  (see  fig.  6). 

If  we  confine  our  attention  to  the  influence 
of  the  radio  in  the  field  of  music,  we  find  that 
broadcasting  has  contributed  above  all  else  to 
spreading  the  influence  of  niusii'  of  all  sorts  to 
a  large  public.  The  primary  objective  of  the 
companies  that  produce  radio  programs  is,  of 
course,  to  reach  as  large  an  audience  and  evoke 
as  enthusiastic  a  response  as  possible.  Deter- 
mination of  the  magnitude  of  audience  re- 
sponse is  therefore  of  prime  importance.  An 
effort  is  made  to  discover  the  number  and  kind 
of  listeners  for  a  given  program,  station  or 
hour ;  to  find  out  what  people  do  as  a  result  of 
listening;  to  report  the  attitude  on  the  jiart  of 
the  audience  toward  the  progi-am  or  advertiser, 
and  to  record  a  change  of  attitude;  and  finally 
to  ascertain  what  people  remember.*^ 

The  radio  industry  has  no  standard  criteria 
for  measuring  audience  response.  When  their 
views  were  solicited,  officials  of  radio  compa- 
nies were  unanimous  in  saying  that  fan  mail 
is  to  be  regarded  with  caution;  its  quality  is 
more  impoi-tant  than  its  quantity.  They  "ad- 
mitted that  they  are  especially  influenced  by 
the  criticisms  of  radio  editors,  radio  periodi- 
cals and  other  journals.  The  reaction  of  in- 
dividuals whose  judgment  is  respected  plays  an 
important  part  in  influencing  the  radio  execu- 
tive. There  is.  too.  the  response  of  the  man- 
agers of  local  stations  and  their  gauge  of  audi- 
ence reaction  in  particular  localities.  Inquiry 
by  telephone  and  personal  interview,  for  sur- 

^  Lumley.  F.  H..  Measuring  Audipnce  Reaction  Yearbook 
of  the  Institute  of  Education   ly  Radio    (1930   edition). 
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veys  on  a  large  scale,  are  concidered  indicative 
but  not  sure  tests.^" 

Most  surveys  show  that  good  music,  unfor- 
tunately, does  not  now  evoke  a  large  response. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  radio 
networks  do  not  succeed  in  selling  much  com- 
mercial time  for  serious  music.  One  company 
has  published  figures  that  are  indicative  of 
the  situation,  showing  that  4  percent  of  its 
total  commercial  programs  are  devoted  to 
classical  music,  11  percent  to  dance  music,  16 
I^ercent  to  light  music,  6  percent  to  comedy.  6 
percent  to  news,  17  percent  to  variety.  30  per- 
cent to  script  and  serial  features.^^  On  the 
other  hand,  a  large  portion  of  sustaining  time 
is  devoted  to  programs  of  high  musical  qual- 
ity. There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  this. 
The  prestige  element  is  important,  but  there 


m  i 


By  permisaiOQ  of  Columbia  BroddcistiaR  SyBtem.  Inc. 

FiGt-RE  6.— Estimated  dpily  use  of  radio  per  rauio-owniag  family,  1935, 
as  estimated  by  Starch.    From  Radio  in  1936. 


^' The  Association  of  National  Advertisers  makes  a  con- 
fidential analysis  of  broadcasting  by  a  telephone  inquiry. 
issuing  a  biweekly  report.  The  basis  of  a  telephone  survey 
is  limited  to  those  radio  homes  which  are  equipped  with  tele- 
phones. According  to  CBS.  43  percent  of  the  radio  homes  in 
towns  over  I'.oOO  papulation  have  telephones.  Other  im- 
portant data  concerning  railio  ownership  should  be  mentioned 
Jiere.  The  1930  Census  listed  the  number  of  radio  owners  as 
12,048.762,  and  since  that  lime  replacements  and  sales  have 
been  carefully  noted.  There  are  now  approximately  22.869,- 
000  radio  homes,  as  determined  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Radio  Research.  93  percent  of  nil  families  with  incomes  over 
$1,000,  living  in  cities  of  over  10.000  population  own  radios. 
96  percent  of  radio  owners  keep  their  sets  in  working  order ; 
77  percent  of  the  sets  are  in  use  some  time  daily,  and  67  per- 
cent are  in  use  after  6  p.  m.  The  average  daily  amount  of 
time  devoted  to  listening  is  reported  to  be  somewhat  over  4 
hours.  These  estimates  are  published  by  CBS  in  its  book 
Radio  in  1936.  There  is  universal  agreement  among  radio 
broadcast  ofiicials  that  the  unreliable  nature  of  tests  is  a 
serious  handicap.  A  valuable  contribution  could  be  made  to 
radio  program  improvement  through  a  truer  evaluation  of 
listeners'  reaction. 

^^  Variety,  Aug.    26.   1936. 
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is  also  the  fact  that  the  radio  is  a  medium 
which  seeks  to  buikl  public  taste  aloug  the 
lines  which  it  is  naturally  followinji;.  For 
this  reason  the  radio  presentations  of  more 
serious  nnisic  express  developments  similar  to 
those  in  music  apart  from  radio.'- 

An  investigation  of  educational  and  social 
music  reveals  a  marked  empliasis  on  programs 
of  both  types,  in  recognition  of  amateur  inter- 
est, appreciative  and  participatory,  in  music. 
Best  known  of  the  programs  in  this  category  is 
NBC's  '"Music  Appreciation  Hour"',  directed  by 
Walter  Damrosch.  This  was  started  in  1928,  as 
a  conunercial  enterprise,  and  in  later  years  has 
l)een  carried  as  a  sustaining  program,  with  two 
half-hour  periods  weekly.  It  is  estimated  that 
4  million  school  children  are  reached.  Many 
other  radio  music  appreciation  lessons  are  of- 
fered. CBS  provides  instruction  in  its  "Amer- 
ican School  of  the  Air''  and  an  approach  for 
the  laj'nuin  to  a  serious  .'iymphonic  repertoire 
in  the  "Everybody's  Music"'  program.  In  1930. 
Joseph  E.  Maddy,  in  coojieration  with  the  Uui- 
A'ersitv  of  Michigan,  taught  the  playing  of 
liand  instruments  to  Michigan  school  children. 
Pupils  resjwnded  so  enthusiastically  that  the 
program  has  continued  and  expanded  through 
successive  vears.  Piano  lessons  directed  by 
Sigmund  k^paeth  and  Osiiourne  McConany 
were  given  some  years  ago  uiuler  the  sponsor- 
ship of  NBC.  A  i-emarkable  experiment 
among  the  teaching  programs  was  attempted 
by  NBC  in  the  fall  of  1936  by  the  introduction 
of  the  "Home  Symjjhony.'"  Arrangements 
were  made  for  the  audience  of  amateurs,  either 
singlv  or  in  groups,  to  play  with  an  orchestra 
broadcast  from  the  studio.  The  officials  of 
NBC  say  that  tliis  novel  enterpri.se  was  under- 
taken as  the  culmination  of  many  requests  on 
the  part  of  amateurs. 

Amateur  enjoyment  and  active  response  were 
encouraged  in  otiier  broadca.st  programs.  CBS 
maintained  through  the  summer  of  1936  a  com- 
numity  sing.  Its  success  has  led  to  the  taking 
over  of  tlie  program  by  two  conmiercial  com- 
panies. Otlier  instances  of  amateur  radio  pro- 
grams are  the  broadcasts  of  the  National  Music 
Camp  at  Interlaken.  Mich.,  and  the  "Music  Is 
My  Hobby"  program,  (^n  the  latter,  persons 
from  various  walks  of  life  have  given  ])erform- 
ances  on  the  air  and  recounted  their  music  ex- 
periences. The  responses  by  letter  include  re- 
quests for  advice  and  other  proofs  that  the 
program  is  of  wide  interest. 

In  the  conflict  between  standardization  and 
diversitv.  the  new  instruments  of  si<rht   and 


^  .K  comparison  of  the  summer  of  1936  with  precedins  years 
will  demoiistrnte  an  apprt-cial)!*^  chauiio  in  tile  Held  *if  broad- 
cast concerts.  .\  largr  nvimtier  of  suniTiier  symphony  con- 
certs were  hoard  over  the  air  in  1936  trom  I'hila'lclpiiia.  New 
York.  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland.  Portland,  Seattle.  San 
Diego,  and  San  Francisco.  Besides  the  broadcasting  of 
symphonies,  operas  have  been  givt-n  time  on  the  air.  Con- 
certs from  numerous  museums  and  liliraries  are  broadcast, 
notably  the  excellent  string  ensembles  from  the  Library  of 
Congress  in  Washington.  Festivals  have  provided  occasions 
for  radio  presi-ntation.  such  as  the  recent  .\mericau  Festival 
of  the  Westminster  Choir  School  at  Princeton.  N.  J.  The 
radio  industry  has  supported  the  tendency  to  encourage  the 
playing  of  native  compositions,  in  line  with  the  efforts  of  the 
Fi'deral  Music  Project. 


sound  reproduction  exert  direct  influence  far 
more  on  the  side  of  standardization.  The 
radio  has,  to  be  sure.  reco<rnizeil  diversity  and 
to  some  extent  furthered  it;  but  this  develop- 
ment is  somewhat  impeded  by  the  sheer  mag- 
nitude of  the  audiences  reached.  The  cinema 
is  much  more  clearly  a  force  tending  toward 
cultural  standardization.  Both  are  instru- 
ments of  mass  communication,  with  iirimarj' 
emphasis  on  immediate  entertainment.  They 
may  not  crush  individual  initiative  and  spon- 
taneous group  enterprises,  but  tliey  cannot  be 
relied  upon  to  bring  new  persj)ectives,  or  to 
provide  for  harmonious  individual  develop- 
ment. 

The  need  for  educat  ional  processes  that  deal 
intimately  with  individuals,  induce  critical 
thinking,  and  foster  the  orderly  development 
of  niatuiing  personal  interests  is  more  than 
ever  apparent.  The  instruments  of  sight  and 
sound  reproiluction  may  prove  a  ])owerful  sup- 
plement to  such  etlucational  processes — pro- 
viding emotional  stimulus  and  release,  antl 
furthering  the  mutual  appreciation  and  toler- 
ance of  diverse  groups — but  can  never  replace 
them.  Apart  from  an  adequate  educational 
basis  for  individual  development,  the  new 
means  of  mass  production  of  goods  and  mass 
communication  may  tend  to  deaden  rather 
than  to  quicken  individual  spontaneity  and 
artistic  experience. 

Regionalism  in  Contemporary  American  Literature 

It  is  possible  to  define  four  main  types  of 
literary  regionalism — an  inclusive  term  for  a 
variety  of  movements  to  relate  the  artist  to 
his  region — in  the  United  States,  each  asso- 
ciated with  a  particular  area."^ 

The  Local )f<t,  strongly  represented  in  the 
Northwest — an  em])iric.  matter-of-fact  regiou- 
alist,  interested  in  developing  local  or  native 
materials  in  a  specific  soil : 

The  Naturinf,  typified  by  Mary  Austin  and 
her  literary  associates  in  the  Southwest — the 
mystical,  cosmic  rcgionalist.  with  a  philosophy 
of  the  land  and  the  folk,  of  the  good  life  and 
the  indigenous,  interested  in  developing  na- 
tive modes  of  expression  mediating  between 
man  and  the  universe; 

Tlie  Traditional) fit.  as  represented  by  the 
agrai'ian  movement  in  the  Southeast — the  hu- 
manist, interested  in  a  usable  past  as  the  source 
of  personal  symbols  and  values,  aesthetic  and 
ethical;  and 

The  CitlturiHt.  less  conspicuously  associated 
with  anj'  particular  region  in  the  United 
States,  but  well  represented  in  the  Southeast 
by  Howard  W.  Odum  and  associates — a  social, 
cosmopolitan  regionalist.  interested  in  shaping 
life  as  well  as  literature  according  to  the  needs 
and  resources  oT  interrelated  regions. 

The  two  movements  last  mentioned  repre- 
sent  highly  significant,  contrasting  tj'pes   of 

"  Botkin,  B.  .\.,  We  Talk  .\hoHt  Regionalism — North,  East, 
South,  anri  West,  Thf  Frontkr.  May  1933. 
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imaginative  response  to  the  current  problem  of 
the  relation  of  the  traditional  cultures  of  rural 
America,  especially  those  of  the  rural  South, 
to  the  industrial,  commercial,  and  metropolitan 
forces  now  dominant  in  American  life. 

Agrarianism. — The  agrarians  are  the  most 
independent,  consolidated,  and  articulate 
group  produced  by  the  regional  movement. 
Theirs  is  both  a  secession  from  the  "world- 
city"  and  a  retreat  into  the  memories  of  their 
forefathers.  And,  quoting  Herbert  Agar  in 
Land  of  the  Free^  "it  was  natural  the  move- 
ment should  start  in  the  South,  for  southern 
culture  has  been  deeper  and  more  self-con- 
scious than  that  of  any  other  section." 

The  agrarian  movement  has  passed  through 
at  least  three  stages.  It:  began  with  a  group  of 
poets  identified  with  The  Fugitive,  a  magazine 
of  verse  published  at  Vanderbilt  University 
from  May  1922  to  December  1925.  One  of 
their  number  saw  the  only  hope  for  American 
poetry  in  the  formation  of  groups,  since  "the 
American  problem  *  *  *  is  not  national  at  all; 
it  is  sectional." 

The  personal  resources  of  the  poet  are  capable  of 
further  intensification  if  they  can  be  brought  back  to 
contact  with  the  local  cultures  from  which,  in  each 
instance,  they  originally  sprang.  Only  a  return  to  the 
provinces,  to  the  small,  self-contained  centers  of  life, 
will  put  the  all-destroying  abstraction,  America,  safely 
to  rest" 

In  its  first  stage,  then,  agrarianism  was  a  lit- 
erary attempt  to  counteract  and  avoid  the  "ag- 
gressive Americanism"  of  the  earlier  middle 
western  poets,  Sandburg.  Lindsay,  and  Mas- 
ters. It  was  a  direction,  but  "at  least  for  the 
moment,  quite  negative." 

But  the  movement  was  not  long  to  remain 
negative  and  on  the  defensive.  With  the  pub- 
lication in  1930  of  Pll  Take  My  Stand:  The 
South  and  the  Agrarian  Tradition,  the  attack 
on  industrialism  and  metropolitan  life  was  def- 
initely launched.  In  an  introductory  "State- 
ment of  Principles",  the  "Twelve  Southern- 
ers" "  subscribed  to  their  articles  of  faith,  laid 
down  the  challenge,  and  defined  the  issues  in 
no  uncertain  terms: 

*  *  *  to  support  a  Southern  way  of  life  against 
what  may  be  called  the  American  or  prevailing  way: 

*  *  *  the  best  terms  in  which  to  represent  the  dis- 
tinction are  contained  in  the  phrase,  "Agrarian  versus 
industrial".     *     *     * 

But  there  are  many  other  minority  communities 
opposed  to  indu.strialism,  and  wanting  a  much  simpler 
economy  to  li\  e  by.  *  *  *  Proper  living  is  a  mat- 
ter of  the  intelligence  and  the  will,  does  not  depend 
on  the  local  climate  or  geography,  and  is  capable  of 
a  definition  which  is  general  and  nut  Southern  at  all. 

*  *  *  The  members  of  the  present  group  would  be 
happy  to  be  counted  as  members  of  a  national  agrarian 
movement. 

Opposed  to  the  industrial  society  is  the  agrarian, 
which  does  not  stand  in  particular  need  of  definition. 


"Tate.  Allen,  American  Poetry  Since  1920,  The  Bookman . 
LXVIIIroOS   (January  192ni. 

^  John  Crowe  Ransom.  Donald  Davidson.  Franli  Lawrence 
Owsley,  John  Gould  Fletcher.  Lyle  H.  Lanier.  .\IIen  Tate, 
Herman  Clarence  Nixon,  Andrew  Nelson  Lytle.  Robert  Penn 
Warren,  John  Donald  Wade,  Henry  Blue  Kline,  and  Stark 
Young. 


*  •  *  The  theory  of  agrarianism  is  that  the  cul- 
ture of  the  soil  is  the  best  and  most  sensitive  of 
vocations,  and  that  therefore  it  should  have  the  eco- 
nomic preference  and  enlist  the  maximum  number  of 
workers     «     »     *_ 

The  body  of  tlie  book  is  devoted  to  the  elabora- 
tion of  the  charges  and  the  sharpening  of  the 
controversy. 

In  the  third  stage  agrarianism  set  itself  to 
the  task  of  rebuttal,  and,  stating  "what  it 
stands  for  rather  than  what  it  is  against", 
offered  for  national  acceptance  an  economic 
program. 

As  agricultural  economics,  agrarianism  does 
not  concern  us  here.  But  in  its  insistence  that 
literature  is  inseparable  from  a  "way  of  life", 
including  an  economy  and  a  defense  of  tradi- 
tion, and  that  a  writer  must  be  a  person  and  a 
citizen  as  well  as  an  artist,  it  did  much  to  bring 
regionalism  to  the  "contemporary"  stage  of  an 
'"interest  in  the  totality  of  a  community's  life 
and  history"  and  to  form  "fresh  objectives, 
political,  economic,  civic,  cultural,  on  the  basis, 
not  of  a  servile  restoration  of  the  past,  but  of 
a  growing  integration  of  the  new  forces  that 
have  attached  themselves  to  the  main  trunk  of 
tradition.""** 

Constructire  regionalism. — Odum  takes  de- 
cisive issue  with  the  agrarians  as  perpetuating 
the  imdesirable  features  of  the  reactionary  sec- 
tionalism of  an  earlier  day.  He  says  that  "the 
substance  of  the  nostalgic  yearnings  of  this 
particular  group  of  agrarians  is  little  more 
than  this:  the  culture  of  the  Old  South,  if  it 
had  been  what  it  was  jjurported  to  be,  which 
it  was  not,  woidd  have  constituted  a  magnifi- 
cent contribution  to  a  riclier  civilization  :  there- 
fore, go  to  let  us  turn  back  to  that  agrarian  ideal 
as  relief  from  the  maladjusted  industrialism  of 
the  new  era.  Manifestly,  there  is  little  realism 
here."  Odum's  desire  is  to  substitute  a  new 
realistic  regionalism,  a  view  that  permits  of  an 
interdependence  of  regions  and  of  metropolitan 
as  well  as  rural  regions.  It  is  a  "geographic 
representation  which  recognizes  the  actualities 
of  groups,  occupations,  aptitudes,  cultures,  and 
the  special  parts  wliicli  they  must  play  in  the 
national  drama."  In  reactionary  regionalism, 
he  points  out,  "only  tlie  local  viewpoint,  con- 
tacts, materials,  and  resources  are  utilized, 
while  in  the  other  [regionalism]  local  resources 
are  utilized  with  reference  to  all  other  possible 
materials;  and,  if  matters  of  social  policy  are 
involved,  local  resources  are  utilized  and  de- 
veloped through  skills  made  available  through 
outside  cooperation  and  cross  fertilization  of 
ideas.  Sectionalism  imbreeds  to  stagnation  by 
ignoring  time,  technology,  and  collaboration; 
regionalism  develops  new  strength  from  old 
power  through  progressive  line  breeding  of  new 
cultures,  built  upon  the  old."  ^^ 

Regionalism  marks  a  trend  away  from  pure 
literature,   abstract   social    and    psychological 

•^^  Mumford,  op.  cit. 

^  Odum.  op.  cit.,  .55,  257. 
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studies,  and  decadent  modernism  toward  a  so- 
cial and  cultural  art.  In  this  development  the 
rej^ional  movement  has  served  to  Hx  attention 
on  the  fact  that,  as  individual  character  and 
action  are  insei)araljle  from  social  structure,  so 
geoirraphical  relationships  tenil  to  modify  and 
(liveisify  both.  Regional  variations  and  co- 
herences exist,  to  be  cultivated  by  the  artist, 
not  for  a  peculiar  glamour  of  picturcsqueness 
or  quaint ness,  or  for  the  false  security  of  "lim- 
ited solidarities",  but  as  a  means  to  social  por- 
traiture, the  cultivation  and  ex])ression  of  per- 
sonality with  its  complex  social,  tiaditional. 
and  geographic  roots.  In  tliis  literature,  a 
natural  division  of  labor  exists  between  the 
provincial  writer,  on  the  side  of  the  rural  and 
agrarian,  and  the  metro])olitan  writer,  on  the 
side  of  the  ui-ban  and  industrial.  Both  are  es- 
sential to  a  complete  ])icture  of  the  diversified 
American  .scene  and  American  folk  and  to  the 
new  ideology  and  mythology  emerging  alike 
from  our  buried  cultures  and  our  submerged 
minorities. 

Industrialism  undouiitedly  brings  grave  cul- 
tural risks,  antl  metroi)olitan  life  is  character- 
ized by  much  conflict  and  strain.  The  orderly 
development  of  individuals  and  the  harmoni- 
ous cooperation  of  social  groups  niaj'  be  more 
difficult  today  than  yesterday.  But  it  is  still 
jiossible  that  technical  pi'ogress  and  social  or- 
ganization will  supi)ly  the  basis  for  finer 
jiersonal  living  and  peaceful  relations  among 
l)eople — remote  as  this  hope  may  appear  at  the 
moment. 

In  this  situation  tliere  is  naturally  a  good 
deal  of  nostalgia  for  the  more  "natural"  life 
of  earlier  times;  but  little  profit  can  be  had 
from  wishful  agrariani.sm.  Anaesthetics  and 
automobiles  and  magazines  and  contracei)tives 
and  the  radio  are  at  our  .service,  for  better  or 
worse.  Even  if  it  could  be  proved  that  the 
mechanic  is  a  modern  Pandora,  it  would  still 
be  impossible  to  put  Ids  tricks  back  into  the 
box.  Furthermore,  the  withholding  of  such 
goods  from  some  rural  groups  through  the 
maintenaiice  of  a  class  of  '"subsistence"  farm- 
ers, for  the  good  of  their  souls  and  the  increase 
of  the  national  i)oi)uiation — while  the  rest  of 
us  endure  these  gadgets — might  result  in  cul- 
tural patterns  among  those  selected  for  rural 
poverty  quite  different  from  those  characteris- 
tic of  independent  agrarian  societies.  The  so- 
lution of  the  <lifficult  social  problems  that  the 
machine  and  the  city  have  thrust  upon  us  must 
be  sought  through  more  positive  developments. 
The  encouragement  of  creative  regional  move- 
ments in  economic  activity,  politics,  and  art 
offers  one  constructive  approach  to  this  end. 

Conclusion 

To  the  first  settlers  and  to  the  immigrants 
who  followed  later,  America  offered  virgin 
mineral  and  forest  resources,  fertile  valleys 
and  wide  plains,  as  the  material  support  for 
a  new  life.     On  the  spiritual  side,  there  was 


ilie  promise  of  freedom  from  rigid  traditions 
and  political  tyranny.  These  hopes  drew  mil- 
lions to  the  "land  of  opportunity."  Those 
who  came  took  pride  in  the  thought  that  they 
and  their  sons  antl  daughters  were  building  a 
new  nation.  These  ho])es  have  not  been  with- 
out a  measure  of  fulfillment.  We  have,  how- 
ever, reached  a  point  in  population  growth 
and  in  economic  and  social  development  when 
the  promise  of  American  life  must  be  restated 
if  it  is  to  have  realistic  meaning. 

The  natural  resources  of  the  United  States 
still  afford  an  ample  basis  for  the  development 
of  a  progressive  economy;  but  direct  exploita- 
tion of  land,  mines,  forest.  ;ind  game  no  longer 
suffices  even  t(j  maintain  all  those  now  depend- 
ent on  these  industries  at  a  satisfactory  level 
of  living.  We  have  seen,  for  example,  that  the 
average  animal  value  of  products  per  nude 
worker  in  agriculture  is  much  lower  in  one  of 
the  principal  fanning  regions  of  the  United 
States  than  in  Knghuid.  At  the  same  time,  the 
depletion  of  natural  resources  through  waste- 
ful operations  and  soil  erosion  is  assuming  seri- 
ous proportions.  Future  material  progress 
nmst  be  founded  less  on  wealth  drawn  from 
the  earth  than  on  goods  and  services  that  can 
be  supplied  through  the  efficient  organization 
of  human  endeavor. 

The  new  question  of  jirime  importance  in 
population  theory  from  the  economic  viewpoint 
is  not  the  one  that  Malthus  would  have  asked, 
"Has  America  land  enough  to  support  a  fur- 
ther increase  in  poj)ulation?"  It  is  rather, 
"Can  America  develop  an  economy  and  culture, 
tliat  will  ])i-omote  the  free  development  of  indi- 
viduals and  the  orderlv  ))rogress  of  the 
Nation?" 

It  is  apparent  that  cultural  diversity  among 
groups  differentiated  only  by  ancestral  heritage 
or  by  spatial  segregation,  though  still  a  vital 
factoi'  in  American  life,  is  tending  to  disapi)ear 
through  processes  of  assimilation  and  the  im- 
l)act  of  mass  production,  distribution,  and 
modern  means  of  conununication.  On  the 
f)ther  hand,  divisions  along  functional  lijies, 
relative  to  economic  status,  occupation,  educa- 
t  ion,  and  .so  forth,  are  perhai)s  becoming  more 
pronounced;  certainly  there  is  no  indication  of 
a  tendency  for  such  distinctions  to  disappear — 
either  as  between  agrarian,  commercial,  and 
industrial  areas  or  as  between  economic  groups 
within  the  same  area.  There  is  also  a  strong 
tendency  for  cultural  distinctions  associated 
with  race  to  be  reinterpreted  along  economic 
lines. 

Meanwhile  the  impact  of  machine  culture 
in  production,  consumption,  and  communica- 
tion makes  possible  either  cultural  regimenta- 
tion on  a  mass  scale  or  the  i-elease  of  individual 
and  group  spontaneity  and  the  accommodation 
of  diverse  interests  on  a  new  and  higher  level. 

There  are  imdoubtedly  powerfid  influences 
working  at  present  in  these  opposite  directions. 
One  set  of  forces  tends  toward  "the  totalitarian 
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state"',  through  the  suppression  of  racial  and 
cultural  diversity-  and  conflicting  interests  of 
all  sorts.  The  other  set  of  influences  fosters 
cultural  pluralism,  the  free  adjustment  of  con- 
flicting interests,  local,  group,  and  individual 
initiative,  and  thus  makes  for  tlie  preservation 
and  furtherance  of  democracy. 

The  lasis  of  democracy. — The  previous 
course  of  population  trends  and  institutional 
develoijments  in  the  United  States — the  free 
opportunities  afforded  by  a  vast,  undeveloped, 
and  varied  territory,  the  variety  of  cultural 
heritages,  and  the  diversity  of  local  interests — 
favored  freedom  and  democracy.  These  con- 
ditions are  no  longer  operative  in  the  same  way 
in  our  changing  population.  The  future  course 
of  American  culture  cannot,  therefore,  be  pre- 
dicted on  the  basis  of  past  experience.  If 
democracy  is  to  be  preserved,  it  must  be  tem- 
pered by  a  high  degree  of  tolerance  and  imple- 
mented by  new  cultural  institutions  designed  to 
foster  individual  initiative,  critical  intelligence, 
and  free  cooperative  adventure. 

Democracy,  wliere  it  is  a  vital  force  in  mod- 
ern life,  is  something  more  than  a  mechanism 
for  registering  votes  on  formulated  issues  at 
periodic  polls.  Accepting  the  existence  of  dif- 
ferent economic  and  cultural  interests,  it  is  the 
essence  of  democracy  to  seek  the  furtherance 
of  these  interests  and  their  mutual  adjust- 
ment, through  a  wide  variety  of  free  asso- 
ciations and  compacts.  It  is  only  through 
participation  in  democratic  processes  imme- 
diately afl^ecting  his  own  interests  that  the  in- 
dividual gains  the  experience  of  cooperative 
endeavor  and  acciuires  the  democratic  spirit. 

Efficient  economy  and  the  adjustment  of 
conflicting  interests  that  are  Nation-wide  give 
peculiar  importance  to  the  task  of  the  Federal 
Government,  as  economic  processes  increase  in 
scope  and  complexity.  But  efficient  govern- 
ment, responsive  to  public  interests,  is  not  a 
substitute,  at  least  from  the  cultural  angle, 
for  local  initiative  and  spontaneous  coopera- 
tive activity  in  sports,  art  scholarship,  pro- 
duction, marketing,  politics,  and  all  other 
fields  in  which  individual  initiative,  loyalty, 
and  enthusiasm  are  engendered. 

Economic  cooperation  and  competition. — 
Both  cooperation  and  competition  seem  to  be 
essential  characteristics  of  any  effective  econ- 
omy. Certainly  both  features  are  present  in 
all  national  economic  structures  today — in 
fascist  and  socialist  countries  as  well  as  in 
the  economic  regime  of  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries or  of  the  I'nited  States — but  in  different 
proportions  and  in  different  relations.  None  of 
these  structures,  it  may  be  assumed,  has  at- 
tained the  ideal  balance.  There  are  few  per- 
sons who  do  not  recognize  the  need  for  further 
experimentation,  though  there  are  intense  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  about  the  type  and  degree 
of  changes  to  be  sought.  The  definition  of 
procedures  in  this  field  lies  outside  the  scope 
of  this  report.     It  is  appropriate  at  this  point 


only  to  call  attention  to  the  cultural  as  well 
as  the  material  aspects  of  economic  relations, 
and  to  insist  that  the  former  may  be  quite  as 
important  as  the  latter  in  evaluating  alter- 
native courses. 

Producers"  and  consumers'  cooperatives  have 
been  developed  to  a  high  degree  in  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries.  There  they  have  fostered 
cultural  trends  that  merit  careful  study.  The 
same  has  been  true  in  several  other  countries. 
Such  cooperative  groups  are  plaj'ing  a  very 
minor  but  an  increasing  role  in  the  economy  of 
the  United  States  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  with  certainty  whether  or 
not  such  movements  are  likely  to  have  large 
significance  in  this  country  in  the  near  future. 
The  labor  movement  may  be  expected  to 
have  increasing  cultural  significance  in  this 
country.  The  pioneer  conditions  of  American 
life,  the  high  degree  of  mobility  among  occu- 
pational classes,  and  the  diverse  backgi-ounds 
of  industrial  workers  have  led  to  an  emphasis 
on  immediate  goals  rather  than  on  a  broad  labor 
jjrogram.  "American  labor  still  remains  the 
most  heterogeneous  labor  class  in  existence — 
ethnically,  linguistically,  religiously,  and  cul- 
turally"— although  the  restriction  of  immigra- 
tion will  in  time  make  it  more  homogene- 
ous .  .  .  Consequenth'  the  only  acceptable 
'consciousness'  for  American  labor  as  a  whole 
has  been  a  'job  consciousness',  with  a  'limited' 
objective  of  wage  and  job  control;  which  has 
not  at  all  hindered  American  unionism  from 
being  the  most  hard  hitting  unionism  in  anj- 
country."  =**  Individual  unions,  however,  have 
entertained  a  wide  variety  of  objectives  and 
ideals.  In  the  future  the  adjustment  of  con- 
flicting philosophies  within  the  labor  move- 
ment and  participation  of  union  members  in 
new  forms  of  economic  conflict  and  cooperation 
may  be  expected  to  afford  a  vital  educational 
experience  in  tlie  basic  processes  of  democracy. 
The  issue  with  which  we  are  here  concerned 
takes  many  forms.  For  example,  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act  was  essentially  an  at- 
tempt to  meet  the  emergency  of  the  depression 
by  a  reorganization  of  the  spheres  of  coopera- 
tion and  conflict  in  the  traditional  economy  of 
the  United  States.  It  would,  therefore,  be 
quite  as  difficult  to  evaluate  the  cultural  as  the 
material  effects  of  this  experiment.  The  same 
considerations  apply  to  proposals  for  meeting 
the  problem  of  farm  tenancy  and  many  eco- 
nomic measures. 

It  is  vital  to  the  progressive  development  of 
the  economy  of  the  United  States  that  we  ap- 
proach proposals  for  reconstruction  in  the 
spirit  of  critical  inquiry  regarding  their  re- 
mote and  immediate  effects,  and  with  tolerance 
for  divergent  opinions,  in  order  to  bring  about 
those  changes  that  will  release  most  fully  the 
potentialities  of  the  whole  population  for  pro- 
's Perlman.  Selig,  and  Tafr.  Philip,  History  of  Labor  in 
the  United  States,  iS.96-iM.',  IV,  Labor  Movements,  pp.  622- 
023    (19:!5). 
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ductive   activity   and    free   spiritual   develop- 
ment. 

The  family. — Tlie  oldest,  most  iniiversal,  and 
most  varied  of  all  liunuin  institutions  acquires 
a  new  importance  in  contem[)orary  civilization. 
In  a  society  characterized  by  kaleidoscopic 
events  and  the  prevalence  of  conflicts,  inferi- 
ority feelings,  and  an.xiety  neuroses,  the  family 
affords  the  primary  foundation  of  emotional 
security  and  the  ordei-ly  development  of  i)er- 
sonalit}-.  In  a  civilization  in  which  reproduc- 
tion, among  those  enjoying  sufficient  resources 
to  control  family  size,  is  insiillicieiit  for  popu- 
lation replacement,  there  is  need  for  establish- 
ing conditions  more  favorable  to  the  voluntary 
formation  and  adecpiate  support  of  moderately 
large  faniiiii's. 

The  primary  need  here  is  for  a  general  recog- 
nition of  the  actual  situation.  Young  people 
today  are  influenced  by  the  modern  reactions 
against  involunlary  reproduction.  They  are 
more  impressed  with  the  liigh  fertility  of  their 
forebears  and  with  the  large  families  of  the 
))oor  than  witli  the  trend  toward  infertility  on 
the  jiart  of  those  with  high  school  education 
and  moderate  incomes.  As  time  goes  on,  an  in- 
creasingly large  pro]iortion  of  children  will 
come  from  parents  who  have  eiiqihasized  the 
values  associated  with  family  life  and  borne 
a  moderately  large  number  of  children  volun- 
tarily. It  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  there 
may  be  a  spontaneous  reaction  toward  family 
securit}'  and  efl'ective  reproduction.  It  is  also 
possible  that  ])ublic  policy  may  lead  to  the 
establishment  of  economic  and  cultural  condi- 
tions that  will  more  elfectively  reinforce  the 
spontaneous  interest  of  human  beings  in  repro- 
duction and  parenthood. 

A  shift  of  emi)hasis  toward  voluntary  pro- 
vision for  somewhat  larger  families  would  have 
cultural  values,  apart  fi-om  its  significuucc  for 
population  trends.  While  there  may  be  much 
excellence  in  the  family  that  has  its  sole  raison 
(Vctre  in  the  companioiuship  of  husband  and 
wife  and  in  the  one-child  or  tlie  two-child  fam- 
ily, it  may  be  doubted  whether  such  families 
bring  as  great  emotional  satisfaction  or  aff'ord 
such  full  development  of  personalities  as  the 
moderately  large  family,  if  the  means  of  sup- 
port are  adequate  to  provide  for  such  a  family 
at  an  accepted  standanl  of  living. 

Art. — There  is  increasing  provision  for  the 
broadcasting  of  a  wealth  of  stimulating,  varied 
cultural  material — along  with  a  plethora  of 
dull  and  vulgar  exhibitions.  The  primary 
need  in  the  field  of  art  is  the  cultivation  of  in- 
dividual taste  through  broad  education  and  the 
encouragement  of  participatory  arts  that  en- 
rich individual  exjierience  and  feed  the  springs 
of  creative  activity. 

Sdenti-fic  inquiry. — Democracy  originated 
in  face-to-face  assemblies  of  citizens  in  tribal 
moots,  town  meetings,  and  state  councils.  In 
these  meetings,  "moot  questions"  were  analyzed 


and  relationships  explored  in  leisurely  fashion 
among  neighbors.  Truth  was  established 
through  the  logic  of  debate,  which  reached  its 
highest  theoretical  expression  in  Greek  dialec- 
tic. The  institutions  of  representative  repub- 
licanism widened  the  scope  of  political  democ- 
racy, but  treiuls  in  modern  economic  and  so- 
cial organization  have  put  severe  strain  on 
these  institutions.  The  controversial  issues  of 
modern  civilization  involve  organized  groups; 
their  solution  is  efl'ected  through  complex  proc- 
esses including  specialized  research,  exjwnsive 
j)ublicity  programs,  and  elaborate  meclianisms 
of  adjnsimeiit  and  administration.  Defeat  or 
the  threat  of  defeat  to  the  will  of  powerful 
groiqis,  where  vital  issues  are  at  stake,  may 
bring  resort  to  violence,  or  at  least  to  abusive 
and  deceptive  propaganda,  the  forerunner  of 
violence.  Already  these  processes  have  super- 
seded democracy  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

The  old  lo<;ic  of  debate  is  too  cumbersome 
and  inconclusive  to  meet  eff'ectively  the  impact 
of  organized  propaganda.  There'  is  need  for 
a  superior  instrument  of  inquiry,  namely,  the 
logic  of  science,  including  the'  principles  of 
physical  experimentation,  statistics,  and  ob- 
jective historical  research.  It  is  less  impor- 
tant that  the  i)eople  of  the  United  States 
should  believe  the  correct  theory  about  any 
particular  thing  than  tliat  they  should  under- 
stand \yhat  coiKstitutes  evidence  and  be  disci- 
plined in  the  search  for  truth,  so  as  to  repudi- 
ate falsehood  with  ridicule  even  when  it  may 
seem  to  serve  their  own  immediate  ends.  The 
ability  or  inability  of  American  institutions 
to  foster  the  spirit  and  methods  of  scientific 
inquiry  may  prove  to  be  the  decisive  factor  in 
the  progress  or  decline  of  democracy. 

Siimmari/. — There  is  great  diversity  in  the 
cultural  influences  at  work  in  American  civili- 
zation today.  There  is  a  definite  tendency  to- 
ward the  assimilation  of  traditional,  regional 
and  ethnic  cultures  but  toward  the  emergence 
of  new  lines  of  .social  conflict ;  toward  stand- 
ardization of  culture  but  toward  new  motifs 
and  experimentation  with  new  ways  of  living; 
toward  the  disappearance  of  the  patriarchal 
family  and  involuntary  natural  increase  but, 
possibly,  toward  the  emergence  of  a  new  recog- 
niti(m  of  the  values  of  family  life.  These  cul- 
tural influences  reflect  and  in  turn  direct 
economic  changes.  These  changing  conditions 
will  detprmine  the  future  course  of  population 
and  future  opportunities  for  individual  devel- 
opment. Recognition  of  these  forces  opens  up 
a  new  field  of  social  research,  the  study  of  cul- 
ture and  personality,  which  is  both  challenging 
and  elusive.  We  cannot  foretell  or  control  the 
future;  but  we  can,  if  we  choose  to  do  so,  favor 
those  conditions  that  appear  to  be  most  con- 
sistent with  soiyid  biological  inheritance,  eco- 
nomic progi-ess.  social  harmony,  and  the  or- 
derly development  and  spontaneity  of  the  in- 
dividuals who  together  comprise  our  changing 
population. 
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Relation  of  Population  Studies  to 
Various  Governmental  Activities 

Poinilation  research  yields  information  that 
is,  for  the  most  part,  of  long-time  rather  than 
of  short -time  significance;  its  findings  relate 
to  the  general  welfare  rather  than  to  the  profit 
of  particular  parties;  its  progress  is  dependent 
on  the  technical  treatment  of  large  masses  of 
data.  For  these  reasons,  population  research  is 
primarily  a  field  for  organized  effort  by  insti- 
tutions with  a  public  purpose,  universities, 
foundations,  State  and  local  agencies,  and  the 
Federal  Government.  Some,  though  not  all, 
aspects  of  this  work  can  best  be  presented  by 
governmental  agencies.  Moreover,  the  pro- 
grams of  some  governmental  agencies  are 
vitally  dependent  on  accurate  population  data 
and  tiie  systematic  development  of  their  impli- 
cations. 

Estimates  of  trends  in  crop  production  and 
food  consumption  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  nuist  take  account  of 
changes  in  thefarm  and  nonfarm  population 
of  different  regions.  In  view  of  the  shrinkage 
of  exports  in  recent  years,  changes  in  the  size 
of  the  nonfarm  population  largely  determine 
the  market  for  American  agricultural  products. 
Population  studies  also  bear  directly  on  land 
use  and  conservation  programs,  and  accurate 
appreciation  of  the  outlook  for  the  farming 
population  in  different  areas.  Regional  rela- 
tions between  population,  land  resources  an  1 
markets,  rates  of  natural  increase,  and  the 
volume,  direction,  and  character  of  migration 
movements  are  basic  factors  that  influenca 
levels  of  living  for  farm  groups  and  types  of 
land  use.  These  factors  need  to  be  taken  into 
account,  and  are  being  taken  into  account  so 
far  as  the  data  that  are  available  permit,  in 
the  agricultural  program  as  it  is  actually 
taking  shape. 

Feelinc:  the  urgent  need  for  more  data  con- 
cerning the  large-scale  population  movements 
between  farm  and  city,  the  Division  of  Farm 
Population  and  Rural  Life,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  has  for  some  years  been 
making  annual  estimates  of  farm-to-city  and 
city-to-farm  movements,  on  the  basis  of  fig- 
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ures  turned  in  by  crop  reporters.  The  Divi- 
sion is  now  sponsoring  field  studies  in  a  num- 
ber of  States  on  rural  population  mobility,  the 
field  woi'k  being  financed  from  Works  Prog- 
ress Administration  funds.  At  the  present 
time,  however,  students  and  administrators  in 
the  field  of  agriculture  face  a  variety  of  ques- 
tions which  cannot  be  answered  satisfactorily 
with  the  data  at  hand.  What,  for  instance, 
have  been  the  total  changes  in  the  farm  pop- 
ulation since  1930?  County  by  county,  how 
has  migration  since  1930  reinforced  or  coun- 
terbalanced the  effects  of  natural  increase  on 
total  farm  population?  How  are  changes  in 
the  farm  population  in  i-ecent  years  related  to 
agricultural  resources;  have  the  better  farm- 
ing regions  gained  population  and  the  poorer 
ones  lost,  or  has  the  reverse  been  true?  To 
what  extent  are  selective  factors  operating  in 
migration;  are  the  families  which  are  moving 
the  ones  which  are  most  or  least  likely  to  make 
a  success  in  their  new  locations?  How  are 
these  movements  affecting  rural  social  life? 

In  the  field  of  education  the  changing  age 
distribution  of  the  American  population  has  al- 
ready been  reflected  in  a  declining  enrollment  in 
the  elementary  schools  (  see  ch.  VIII),  and 
this  new  situation  will  make  itself  felt,  at  varj'- 
ing  rates  in  different  regions,  in  the  older 
school  population.  More  thorough  research  on 
school  needs  in  relation  to  population  trends 
would  prove  helpful  in  shaping  school  curric- 
ulums,  in  planning  teacher  training,  and  in  the 
development  of  school  building  programs. 
Much  of  this  research  must  be  intensive  and 
local  in  character,  and  must  be  imaginatively 
related  to  educational  objectives  in  different 
situations.  There  is  need  for  extensive  and 
realistic  analysis  of  the  costs  of  maintaining 
adequate  school  facilities  in  relation  to  the  eco- 
nomic resources  of  different  areas. 

Complete  data  on  school  enrollments  should, 
of  course,  be  required  from  all  private  as  well 
as  from  public  schools.  If  such  data  covered 
the  areas  represented  in  census  statistics,  they 
would  constitute  very  valuable  material  for 
postcensal  pojjulation  estimates.  Greater  co- 
ordination of  school  census  and  school  enroll- 
ment   data    with    other    population    statistics 
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woulil  iiuieusc  I  heir  value  and  reliahility.  both 
for  scliool  ailiiiiiiistnit ion  and  lor  general  cleiu- 
()<rrapluc  use. 

The  increased  emphasis  in  the  past  few  years 
on  social  responsibility  for  the  aj^etl.  tiie  unem- 
ployed, the  ill  and  handicapped,  and  the  en- 
actment of  lejxislation,  both  .Siale  and  Federal, 
emI)odyin<r  this  jjliilosopliy,  has  created  an  ad- 
ditional need  for  population  research.  Esti- 
mates of  tlie  cost  of  insurance  and  pension  sys- 
tems must  be  based  on  forecasts  of  tiie  future 
size  and  age  distribution  of  the  population. 
Tlie  framing  of  \vorkal)le  unemployment  insur- 
ance systems  calls  for  more  accurate  and  de- 
tailed data  on  employment  and  occupational 
distribution  than  are  now  available.  The 
whole  i)hilosophy  of  social  security  implies  a 
measure  of  planning  for  the  distribution  of 
population  in  relation  to  economic  opportunity 
which  we  have  only  very  recently  begun  to 
unilertake.  The  Social  Security  Board,  in 
shaping  its  program,  is  taking  cognizance  of 
the  relation  of  social  security  administration  to 
migi'ation.  The  effects  of  social  secui'ity  pro- 
A'isions  on  labor  mobility  and  the  influence  of 
migration  on  occupational  adjustments  and  em- 
ploynient  have  both  beeu  recognized.  The 
Board  is  providing  for  studies  of  urban  and 
rural  migration  in  relation  to  social  security 
problems. 

The  agencies  formed  to  deal  es|)ecially  with 
problems  relating  to  the  economic  emergency 
have  felt  acutely  the  need  for  various  types 
of  statistical  data  that  were  not  at  hand. 
Xeeding  to  make  plans  to  meet  rapidly  chang- 
ing situations,  these  agencies  have  organized 
special  research  divisions  that  may  in  some 
^^ays  be  compareil  witli  the  ''iiitelligence  serv- 
ice of  the  war  emergency.  In  dealing  with 
the  economic  emergency,  however,  the  types  of 
information  needed  relate  more  directly  to 
ordinary  demographic,  economic,  and  social  re- 
search. Special  kinds  of  infornuition  have 
been  needed,  for  example,  about  the  movement 
of  relief  cases  in  different  areas.  But  in  order 
to  measure  the  intensity  of  relief  in  different 
areas,  it  was  necessary  to  estimate  the  base 
population.  And  in  order  to  measure  the  rela- 
tive incidence  and  effects  of  relief  in  different 
population  groups  it  was  necessary  to  compare 
the  characteristics  of  those  receiving  relief 
with  the  general  popidation,  as  regards  age, 
sex,  occupation,  marital  status,  and  so  forth. 
In  order  to  analyze  rural  relief  trends  effi- 
ciently it  was  found  ex])edient  to  select  a  rep- 
resentative samjile  of  rural  counties,  using  a 
variety  of  statistical  indices.  In  order  to  gain 
insight  into  the  outlook  for  employment  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  a  special  sec- 
tional economic  analysis  was  instituted,  using 
a  variety  of  demograjihic  and  economic  statis- 
tics. In  dealing  with  special  problems  con- 
cerning transients  seeking  relief  and  the  rela- 
tion of  relief  to  mobility,  it  was  important  to 
study  these  problems  against  the  backgi'ound 
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of  previous  trends  in  internal  migration,  on 
which  very  few  data  were  available,  llius, 
although  the  emergency  programs  called  in 
part  for  special  data  not  needed  at  other  times, 
these  programs  were  quite  as  much  dei)endent 
on  regular  sources  of  information  for  basic 
data  for  use  in  computing  rates,  nudving  com- 
I)arative  studies,  anil  analyzing  trends — and 
the  efficiency  of  these  programs  was  in  no  small 
part  limited  by  the  adequacy,  scope,  and  ac- 
curacy of  these  basic  data. 

In  one  line  of  emergency  action  relating 
most  directly  to  population  problems,  that  of 
directed  migration  or  resettlement,  there  ap- 
peared to  be  serious  danger  at  first  that  tem- 
porary disturbances  and  the  lack  of  adequate 
information  might  lead  to  measures  tending  in 
some  instances  to  intensify  rather  than  to  re- 
lieve maladjustment  of  population  relative  to 
economic  resources.  In  this  situation,  the 
Social  Science  Kesearch  Council  instituted  the 
Study  of  Population  Redistribution.  The 
findings  of  this  |)rivate  body  were  welcomed 
and  utilized  by  the  administration,  and  led  to 
a  reconsideration  of  policies,  associated  with 
the  establishment  of  the  Resettlement  Admin- 
istration. Little  more  than  a  beginning,  how- 
ever, has  yet  been  made  in  the  analysis  of  the 
relation  of  distribution  of  ])opulation  to  eco- 
nomic op])ort unity.  This  is  a  field  that  cannot 
be  ignored  in  go\-ernmental  councils,  although 
some  lines  of  action  initiated  during  the  emer- 
gency period  may  need  to  be  reformulated. 

Many  Goveriunent  agencies  in  addition  to 
the  ones  already  mentioned  are  making  in- 
creased use  of  population  data  :  The  Labor  De- 
partment, especially  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics and  the  United  States  Emidoyment 
Service;  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce;  the  Deixirtment  of  tlie  Treasury, 
particularly  the  Public  Health  Service  and  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue;  the  Department 
of  Indian  Affairs,  and  the  Office  of  Education; 
and  various  other  agencies  concerned  with 
housing,  transportation,  and  communication, 
banking,  administration  of  island  possessions, 
and  international  relations. 

The  present  report  is  in  lino  with  the  sur- 
vej'S  of  potentialities  and  opportunities  in  the 
United  States  today,  conducted  by  the  National 
Resources  Committee.  It  is  also  closely  re- 
lated to  studies  bj'  the  State  planning  boards, 
most  of  which  have  already  given  serious  at- 
tention to  population  trends  viewed  in  relation 
to  changing  needs  and  opi)ort unities  in  differ- 
ent States.  The  work  of  these  State  boards 
may  give  a  new  impetus  to  population  research 
through  studying  intensively  the  relation  of 
demographic  statistics  to  varying  economic 
and  social  conditions  in  different  situations. 

Some  Major  Fields  of  Population  Research 

Caution  in  the  use  of  estimates  of  future 
population   has   been   emphasized   throughout 
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this  report,  while  at  the  same  time  there  has 
been  an  insistence  on  the  importance  of  such 
estimates.  Estimates  of  future  popuhition 
based  on  an  extrapohition  of  previous  popuhi- 
tion trends,  witliout  regard  to  changes  in  com- 
position of  population,  age  and  sex  structures, 
or  economic  conditions  are  particularly  hazard- 
ous. The  use  of  refined  mathematical  proce- 
dures sometimes  tends  to  obscure  the  hypothet- 
ical character  of  such  extrapolations.  The 
most  reliable  estimates  involve  the  detailed  an- 
alysis of  different  demographic  and  economic 
factors  in  the  past  and  present  situation  of  a 
given  area.  This  includes  an  analysis  of  age 
and  sex  distribution,  age-specific  birth  and 
death  rates,  and  trends  in  migration  to  and 
from  the  areas  concerned. 

All  population  estimates  are  dependent  on 
arbitrary  hypotheses,  expressed  or  implied. 
The  explicit  statement  of  several  hypotheses, 
with  the  presentation  of  alternative  estimates, 
has  the  advantage  of  em]ihasizing  the  exi^eri- 
mental  character  of  all  such  estimates. 

Estimates  of  the  total  population  of  the 
United  States  in  the  near  future  that  have  a 
fair  degree  of  reliability  can  be  made  without 
taking  hypothetical  changes  '\\\  economic  con- 
ditions into  account,  because  changes  in  birth 
and  death  rates  follow  long-time  trends  in  so- 
cial organization  and  personal  habits.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  preparing  estimates  of  future 
population  for  regions  and  localities,  demo- 
graphic analysis  should  be  supplemented  by,  and 
in  part  based  on,  economic  analysis — in  an  ef- 
fort to  determine  whether  and  how  far  the  con- 
ditions controlling  previous  movements  in 
these  areas  can  be  expected  to  continue  into 
the  future. 

The  almost  total  absence  of  data  on  internal 
mobility  creates  a  problem  transcending  that 
of  understanding  the  trends  in  mobility  as 
such.  It  is  no  longer  ]>ossible  to  make  confi- 
dent estimates  of  population  between  census 
dates  for  areas  smaller  than  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  Therefore,  all  per  capita  rates — such 
as  rates  of  births,  deaths,  crimes,  taxes,  relief — 
become  generally  imdependable  except  in  a 
census  year,  or  1  or  2  years  following  the 
enumeration.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  is 
cognizant  of  this  problem  and  is  attempting 
to  secure  adequate  personnel  and  funds  to  en- 
able it  to  ari'ive  at  a  solution. 

It  is  easy  to  imderstand  why  population  es- 
timates are  unsatisfactory.  The  population  of 
a  city  on  July  1,  1936,  consists  of  (1)  all  the 
residents  as  of  the  census  of  April  1,  1930, 
(2)  plus  births  and  people  moving  in,  (3)  less 
deaths  and  people  moving  out.  If  the  mobility 
is  great,  as  has  been  increasingly  the  case  with 
the  growth  of  easy  transportation  facilities, 
any  effort  to  add  (1)  and  (2)  and  subtract  (3) 
is  doomed  to  failure  without  a  basis  for  esti- 
mating the  mobility.  In  view  of  the  slowing 
down  of  population  growth,  the  filling  up  of 


land  in  the  West,  and  the  restriction  of  immi- 
gration from  abroad,  population  changes  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  States  are  in- 
creasingly affected  by  cross-currents  of  inter- 
nal migration.  This  situation  makes  popula- 
tion estimates  based  on  a  projection  of  past 
trends  less  reliable  than  ever  before.  Re- 
liable information  regarding  present  numbers 
and  useful  forecasts  of  population  change  in 
different  areas  have  therefore  become  increas- 
ingly dependent  on  frequent  and  accurate  pop- 
ulation data,  and  on  systematic  treatment  of 
such  data  in  relation  to  economic  and  social 
trends. 

The  growing  public  interest  in  the  trend  of 
the  birth  rate,  the  wide  variations  of  repro- 
ductive tendencies  now  existing  among  popu- 
lation groups,  and  questions  relating  to  their 
causes  and  significance,  give  rise  to  a  need  for 
refinement  and  extension  of  studies  of  differen- 
tial fertility.  In  view  of  the  apparent  stabi- 
lization of  the  birth  rate,  prior  to  the  influence 
of  the  depression,  among  native  white  stocks 
in  New  England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States,  data  now  available  in  the  census  sched- 
ules should  be  examined  to  determine  whether 
or  not  this  is  true  of  the  older  native  stocks 
(native  white  of  native  pai-entage)  or  whether 
the  apparent  stabilization  merely  repi-esents 
the  gradual  infusion  of  immigrant  stocks  with 
initial  tendency  to  higher  fertility.  It  would 
also  be  interesting  to  know  whether  or  not, 
within  the  same  region,  there  is  any  tendency 
toward  differential  fertility  among  farm  fam- 
ilies com]>arable  to  that  fotuid  among  urban 
families,  in  relation  to  their  economic  status — 
a  question  on  which  we  are  almost  completely 
ignorant.  The  two  most  extensive  sources  of 
basic  data  on  differential  fertility  in  the 
United  States  now  available  in  jjublished  form 
are  the  studies  of  differential  fertility  in  1900 
and  in  1910  sponsored  by  the  Milbank  Me- 
morial Fund  and  a  census  monograph.  Ratio 
of  Childrni  to  Women.  1920.  The  former  of 
these  is  based  on  the  question  "Number  of 
children  ever  born?"  asked  of  each  woman 
in  the  population  schedules  for  1900  and  1910, 
but  omitted  in  the  following  censuses.  The 
repetition  of  this  question  in  1940  would  sup- 
ply the  basis  for  a  very  significant  analysis 
of  trends  in  differential  fertility,  by  supplying 
data  comparable  with  those  for  1900  and  1910. 
Data  throwing  new  light  on  certain  aspects 
of  the  question  of  differential  fertility  are 
available  from  various  inquiries  primarily 
initiated  for  other  purposes.  An  important 
study  of  fertility  based  on  health  survey  data 
is  now  under  way  through  the  cooperation  of 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  and 
the  Milbank  Fund. 

We  may  expect  continued  research  contribu- 
tions by  Federal  and  State  agencies  to  studies 
of  differential  reproduction.  Much  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  research  in  this  field,  however, 
must  be  carried  by  private  agencies.     This  is 
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particularly  trni'  with  rpfiM-encp  to  tlio  interpre- 
tative treatment  oC  data  on  (iiialilative  popu- 
lation trends,  in  which  the  deniofrraphic  data 
must  be  related  to  the  results  of  anthro|)oloff- 
ical,  psychological,  and  other  social  research. 
It  is  equally  true  with  reference  to  the  collec- 
tion and  analysis  of  data  on  causal  factore  in 
fertility,  to  medical  fiiuliiijrs  and  reports  re- 
ialing  to  sex  practices,  tuniraception,  ai)ortion, 
and  to  social  conditions  affecting  family  life. 

The  study  of  selective  factors  in  migration, 
relative  to  age,  sex.  family,  status.  occui)ation, 
economic  status,  education,  and  ])ersonal  diar- 
acteristics  offei-s  a  promising  field  for  new  re- 
search.' which  may  he  largely  developed  by 
State,  local,  and  private  agencies  but  in  which 
the  Federal  Government  may  also  be  expected 
to  make  inqxirtant  research  contributions.  es|)e- 
cially  in  relation  to  problems  of  labor  mobility, 
social  security,  and  agriculture.  The  chief 
contributions  made  to  this  subject  have  come 
from  the  State  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions, in  cooperation  witli  the  Division  of 
Farm  Population  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  .Vgricullure.  and  recently,  with  the 
Woi-ks  Progress  Administration;  from  othei- 
univei-sity  departments;  and  from  private 
sources. 

Pioblems  relating  to  international  migra- 
tions still  liold  nuich  interest,  although  em- 
phasis has  been  shifted,  in  national  outlook,  to 
problems  relating  to  internal  migration  and 
I'eproduction  (reviewed  in  this  leport)  and, 
in  world  outlook,  to  problems  relating  to  varia- 
tions among  nations  in  net  reproduction  rates 
and  in  economic  organization  and  resources. 

In  tliis  section  we  have  listed  only  a  few 
f)f  the  majoi-  fields  of  i)o|>ulation  research,  in 
its  more  limited  demographic  aspects.  Be- 
yond these  lines  of  study,  population  research 
jirovides  a  foundation  for.  and  leads  into,  a 
wide  range  of  studies  in  biology,  health,  edu- 
cation, and  the  whole  field  of  social  science 
as  it  is  concerned  with  conditions  and  oppor- 
tunities for  individual  development. 

Basic  Data  for  Population  Research 

In  all  lines  of  iioi)ulation  research,  both  those 
of  immediate  and  those  of  more  remote  signifi- 
cance, the  prime  requisite  is  accurate  and  ex- 
tensive basic  data  on  inimbers  of  persons,  popu- 
lation changes,  and  compf)sition  and  character- 
istics of  population  groups.  Basic  population 
data  in  this  country  are  at  present  seriously 
defective  and  incomplete  at  many  critical 
points.  The  data  now  available  do  not  permit 
definite  answers  to  certain  impoi'tant  questions. 
For  example,  the  answer  to  each  of  the  follow- 
ing questions  depends  primarily  on  the  re- 
search worker's  guess  as  to  correction  factors 
for  errors  in  the  basic  data  used.  Was  there 
a   net    migration    from    farms   to   cities    and 
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villages  during  the  period  19;?0-35.  or  was  ther-* 
a  net  migration  in  the  opj)osite  direction? 
How  many  people  in  the  United  Slates  are  un 
employed  ami  st>eking  work  at  the  present 
time?  Is  the  frequency  of  mental  disease  in 
the  United  States  increasing,  decreasing,  or 
remaining  fairly  constant? 

In  most  cast'.s  the  agencies  concerned  with 
collecting  these  data  are  fully  cognizant  of 
these  ditticulties;  they  have  develo])etl  research 
pnjgrams  to  test  the  reliability  of  statistics  of 
different  types;  and  they  are  taking  measure.s 
to  enhance  their  value.  They  encountei-  two 
fundamental  obstacles  in  this  endeavor.  In  the 
first  place,  most  of  these  agencies  are  handi- 
capped by  inadeipiate  appropriations,  especial- 
ly for  research  related  to  administrative  pro- 
cedures. In  the  second  place,  social  statistics 
are  essentially  dependent  on  public  coopera- 
tion. They  are  subject  to  errors  arising  from 
indifference  or  ignorance.  For  example,  inac- 
curacies in  data  on  age  distribution,  which 
cause  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  and  confusion, 
are  primarily  a  matter  of  popular  responsibil- 
ity. Such  errors  can  be  overcome  by  contin- 
uous reconls  ami  systems  of  cross  checking  and 
by  educational  campaigns  that  bring  greater 
general  understanding  and  appivciation  of  the 
value  of  such  statistics.  But  both  of  these  ap- 
proaches aie  difficult,  slow,  and  expensive.  The 
educational  apju-oach  is  perhaps  the  most  fun- 
damental. As  the  American  people  become 
more  keenly  aware  of  the  value  of  tlie  scientific 
work  of  governmental  agencies,  and  take  in- 
creased pride  in  their  de\eloj)ment,  such  work 
will  receive  both  more  ade(iuate  financial  sup- 
port and  more  effective  general  cooperation. 

The  principal  .source  of  information  on  pop- 
ulation is,  as  all  are  aware,  the  Federal  census. 
Prior  to  1900  a  new  staff  was  orgjinized  for 
each  decennial  census,  and  disl)anded  at  the 
completion  of  its  immediate  task.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  Bureau  of  the  Census 
marks  an  important  forward  step  in  the  sys- 
tematic development  of  census  procedures. 
During  the  last  three  decades  there  has  been  a 
specialization  of  functions  within  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  along  with  the  establishment  of 
a  series  of  special  periodic  censuses  for  agri- 
culture, business,  manufactures,  mining,  insti- 
tutional po])ulations.  financial  statistics  of  cit- 
ies, and  religious  bodies,  in  addition  to  the 
census  of  the  ])Oi)ulation  and  the  compilation 
and  analysis  of  vital  statistics. 

The  United  States  census  of  population,  in 
the  extent  of  detail  in  its  tabulation  and  the 
method  of  organization  of  its  vast  materials, 
is,  on  the  whole,  an  admiralile  product.  That 
this  should  be  true  is  all  the  more  a  tribute  to 
the  leaders  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  since 
the  conditions  under  which  the  census  has  been 
taken  are  fslr  from  ideal.  An  army  of  un- 
trained enumerators  and  clerks,  numbering,  at 
the  peak,  more  than  100.000,  is  recruited, 
trained,  sent   into  the  field,  and   quickly   de- 
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mobilized.  Political  considerations  rather 
than  merit  have  too  often  determined  the  se- 
lection of  field  personnel.  The  district  super- 
visors, generally,  have  been  political  appoint- 
ees, and  they  in  turn  have  selected  the 
enumerators. 

Tliere  are  recognized  inaccuracies  in  the 
census,  arising  in  part  from  incomplete  and 
inaccurate  reporting  by  individuals  regarding 
themselves  and  their  relatives  or  neighbors. 
There  is  an  apparent  discrepancy  of  more  than 
a  million  between  the  figure  for  the  native 
population  (native  white  and  Negroes)  in  1930, 
and  that  expected  on  the  basis  of  the  1920  re- 
turns and  death  rates  during  the  interval  (see 
ch.  I),  apparently  due  to  greater  underenu- 
meration  in  1920  than  in  1930.  There  is  evi- 
dence that  about  .5  percent  of  all  children 
under  5  years  of  age  are  usually  not  enumer- 
ated. The  age  data  are  .sufficiently  inaccurate 
to  result  in  certain  typical  irregularities  in  the 
figures  for  single  years  of  age  and  in  the  fig- 
ures for  aged  persons.  Many  divorced  people 
are  reported  as  married,  widowed,  or  single, 
instead  of  as  divorced.  Illiteracy  figures  are 
so  undependable  that  they  must  be  used  with 
great  caution.  Occupational  information  as 
obtained  by  the  enumerator  is  sometimes  too 
incomplete  for  accurate  classification. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  the  readiness  shown  in  recent  years 
to  admit  the  imperfections  of  the  data  jjre- 
sented,  and  for  research  on  the  extent  of  such 
errors  and  methods  of  obviating  them,  so  far 
as  is  possible  within  the  framework  of  the 
present  type  of  decennial  enumeration.  For 
example,  the  Bureau  is  alert  to  the  possibili- 
ties of  using  various  sampling  methods  for 
checking  up  on  some  types  of  debatable  figures, 
and  progress  is  anticipated  from  such  anal- 
yses. 

The  census  has  grown  in  usefulness  along 
with  the  growing  complexity  of  American  life. 
This  growth,  as  might  be  expected,  has  been  ir- 
regular; but  the  general  trend  has  clearly  been 
in  the  direction  of  increased  scientific  ser^nce. 
The  establishment  of  the  Division  of  Statistical 
Research  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  1933 
and  the  plans,  introduced  in  1936,  for  basing 
postcensal  estimates  for  States  on  available 
data  from  various  sources  rather  than  on  re- 
sults obtained  through  the  application  of  a 
mechanical  fornuila.  denote  the  progress  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  from  an  agency  for  the 
mere  compilation  of  data  to  an  agency  for  pop- 
ulation research. 

A  few  important  innovations  in  the  Fif- 
teenth Census  (1930)  may  be  listed  as  follows: 

The  separate  reporting  of  "rural-farm"  and  'Tural- 
nonfarm"  population. 

Clas.siflcation  of  owned  homes  by  estimated  value 
and  of  rented  homes  by  monthly  rental. 

Separate  tabulation  of  data  by  families. 

The  census  of  unemployment,  supplemented  by  a 
special  enumeration  in  1931. 


At  the  same  time,  the  Bureau  has  taken  ac- 
tive leadership  in  establishing  census  tracts  in 
the  cities  of  250.000  or  over,  thus  nuiking  possi- 
ble detailed  analysis  of  demographic  and  eco- 
nomic facts  by  so-called  natural  areas  in  a  city, 
instead  of  by  inconstant  and  artificial  ward 
lines. 

These  advances  are  evidence  of  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to  under- 
stand and  even  to  anticipate  the  needs  of  other 
Government  agencies  and  students  of  popula- 
tion problems. 

Some  of  the  important  needs  in  the  1940 
Census,  in  the  opinion  of  population  experts, 
are  for  data  on  mobility  and  on  place  of  work 
(which  often  is  not  in  the  same  community  as 
place  of  residence) ,  a  repetition  of  the  question 
regarding  the  number  of  children  ever  born  to 
a  mother  (as  in  1900  and  1910),  and  informa- 
tion on  grade  completed  in  school. 

In  addition  to  the  collection  of  data  on  sub- 
jects such  as  these  mentioned  above,  certain 
new  and  more  detailed  tabulations  of  regular- 
ly collected  data  have  become  essential.  Par- 
ticular!}', occupational  data  need  to  be  presented 
not  only  in  the  present  industi-ial  classification, 
but  also  in  a  "social-economic"  classification, 
with  distinction  between  employers,  employed, 
and  self-employed,  in  order  to  provide  a  popu- 
lation base  for  the  comparison  of  important 
differentials  with  respect  to  health,  fertility, 
mobility,  and  so  forth.  It  has  been  urged  that 
"employment"  be  coupled  to  "occupation",  pro- 
viding a  basing  point  for  ctirrent  employment 
studies  and  a  less  ambiguous  basis  for  estimat- 
ing so-called  "unemployment"  than  would  di- 
rect questions  on  unemployment  itself.  Fi- 
nally, there  is  need  for  detailed  tabulation  by 
metropolitan  and  other  economic  regions,  since 
the  political  boundaries  of  States  and  cities  are 
often  unsatisfactory  for  statistical  purposes. 

AVliile  nev,'  problems  in  population  come  to 
the  foreground,  some  older  ones  fade  with 
changing  conditions.  Such  items  in  the  cen- 
sus as  year  of  immigration  of  foreign  born, 
mother  tongue  of  foreign  bom.  ability  to 
speak  English,  and  perhaps  illiteracy  are  be- 
coming less  important  and  might  well  be 
dropped  from  the  next  census. 

Provision  of  accurate  estimates  of  the  popti- 
lation  in  different  localities  at  any  time  is  a 
primary  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Any  other  course  would  involve  great 
duplication  of  effort  and  lead  to  confusion  in 
results.  The  development  of  reliable  popula- 
tion estimates  frequently  requires  the  use  of 
different  types  of  data  and  coordination  of  ma- 
terials collected  in  different  localities  and  for 
different  purposes. 

The  United  States  has  lagged  far  behind 
most  of  the  civilized  world  in  meeting  the  need 
for  frequent  and  reliable  estimates  of  the  pop- 
ulation by  geographic  breakdowns.  Until  re- 
cently, the   Bureau   of  the  Census   published 
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annual  poimlatioii  estimates  based  on  the  as- 
sumption tliat  a  comniiinity  wliicli  luiil  <:ro\vn 
rapidly,  in  comparison  with  otiier  communi- 
ties ill  the  State,  in  the  10  yeai-s  prior  to  the 
hist  census,  had  continued  to  <iro\v  rapidly  in 
comparison  with  others  since  the  census.  Un- 
fortunately, this  assumption  in  the  years  since 
1930  was  almost  as  likely  to  be  false  as  to  be 
true.  E(|ually  unfortunately,  the  census  esti- 
mates. havin<!:  the  prestijje  of  official  Govern- 
ment figures,  were  too  often  accepted  as  if 
they  were  authentic.  In  1036  tlie  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  keenly  aware  of  this  situati(m. 
made  one  of  its  most  sifrnificant  breaks  with 
])recedent.  It  gave  up  the  mechanical  method 
of  estimates  by  mere  arithmetic,  and  assembled 
instead  a  large  amount  of  locally  collected  in- 
formation, from  school  attendance  records,  city 
directories,  and  other  sources.  The  new  esti- 
mates are  an  imjirovement  and  deserve  encour- 
agement, but  nobody  apjneciates  better  than 
the  officials  of  the  Bureau  the  fact  that  the  new 
estimates  are  subject  to  understatements  and 
overstatements.  The  census  has  been  handi- 
capped in  this  work  by  lack  of  sufficient  funds 
to  employ  a  i)ermanent  research  staff  and  by 
the  inadequacy  of  available  data. 

Tlie  political  divisions  of  the  United  States 
(States,  counties,  municipalities,  and  town- 
ships) do  not  afford  a  satisfactory  working  ba- 
sis for  the  analysis  of  pojwlation  statistics. 
For  many  ])urposes  the  counties  represent  units 
too  small  for  convenient  mani]nilation  of  sta- 
tistics. While  for  other  purposes  the  use  of 
statistics  for  counties  and  municipalities  is  ex- 
pensive and  frequently  confusing,  it  is  well 
recognized  that  metropolitan  areas,  which 
cross  municijial  lines  and  sometimes  .'^tate  lines 
as  well,  need  separate  study.  The  same  state- 
ment applies  to  distinct  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial legitms.  It  is  obvious  that  goneraliza- 
tions  about  New  York  State  or  Michigan  or 
Colorado  lack  the  refinement  necessary  in 
studying  population  trends  or  economic 
changes.  Each  of  these  States  includes  radi- 
cally different  economic  regions,  with  differ- 
ent history  and  divergent  present  trends.  Sev- 
eral standard  tyiies  of  statistical  areas  are 
needed  for  the  efficient  development  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  social  research.  Economic  and 
social  conditions  as  well  as  political  boundaries 
and  conventional  lines  should  be  recognized 
in  setting  up  such  areas.  Three  main  sets  of 
such  statistical  areas,  arranged  according  to 
size,  are  required. 

The  need  for  analysis  by  major  regional  di- 
visions in  the  United  States  has  been  served 
in  the  past  by  the  traditional  nine  census  di- 
visions. These  divisions  have  been  in  use  for 
many  decades,  but  no  longer  afford  the  most 
significant  differentiation  of  regional  areas. 
Tlie  six  regions  of  the  Southern  Regional 
Study  have  been  used  throughout  this  report, 
and  are  I'ecommended  as  facilitating  research 


and   presentation  of  data   on   population  and 
related  topics.- 

Theie  is  need  for  the  demarcation  of  usefiil 
statistical  areas  intermediate  in  size  between 
regions  and  nninicijialities.  There  should  be  a 
standard  .series  of  some  2.50  to  350  sections, 
drawn  within  State  boundaries.  These  State 
sections  should  be  arranged  so  that  they  could 
be  combined  to  cover  ivgioiis  stretching  across 
State  lines,  such  as  the  Great  Lakes  cut -over 
area,  the  New  York  metropolitan  area,  the 
Great  Plains,  or  the  southern  Appalachians." 
The  principal  metropolitan  areas  should  be 
inchuled  as  units  in  this  third  series.  The  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  these  metropolitan  areas 
should  be  drawn  in  conformity  to  county  lines 
or  with  greater  refinement  needs  further  in- 
vestigation. No  single  series  of  sections  could 
serve  all  the  purposes  of  regional  analysis.  Iii 
particular,  the  areas  needed  for  economic, 
social,  and  demographic  study  do  not  corre- 
spond to  trade  or  administrative  areas  (the. 
latter  being  regions  which  radiate  from  certain 
centers  without  regard  to  the  characteristics 
of  the  subdivisions  included).  But  except  for 
trade  or  admiiiisti-alive  luuimses.  many  of  the 
aims  of  health,  industrial,  occu])ational,  demo- 
graphic, and  social  studies  could  be  served  by 
such  a  standard  series. 

The  geographer  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
has  now  completed  base  maps  for  all  States  on 
the  uniform  scale  of  1:500,000.  showing  the 
minor  civil  divisions  as  of  1930.  Determi- 
nation of  the  exact  area  of  these  divisions 
would  make  jiossible  for  the  first  time  an  accu- 
rate population  density  map  of  the  United 
States.  Studying  the  density  of  population  in 
relation  to  the  use  of  natural  resources  requires 
analysis  of  pojmlation  dependent  on  major 
types  of  industry.  This  should  be  done  with 
reference  to  base  maps  of  land  uses  and  mineral 
resources — at  least  with  demarcation  of  deserts, 
swamps,  and  other  areas  unsuited  to  agricul- 
ture in  any  form.  Population  research  would 
be  furthered  by  more  functional  mapping  of 
population  in  relation  to  physical  and  social 
data,  (^artf)graphy  is  not  merely  a  way  of 
presenting  facts  already  known  in  effective 
form;  it  is  also  a  valuable  instrument  of  re- 
search, revealing  variations  and  relations  that 
might  otherwi.se  remain  undiscovered. 

Statistics  of  births  and  deaths  are  collected 
by  the  States  and  forwarded  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census.  The  history  of  vital  statistics  in 
the  United  States  very  well  illustrates  the  dif- 
ficulties involved  in  assembling  from  local 
sources  data  of  Nation-wide  concern.  Euro- 
pean nations  generally  have  assumed  central 
control  over  the  collection  of  vital  statistics. 
and  consequently  the  European  data  in  many 

'  On  this  proWoni  see  RcgUmnl  Factors  in  National  Plan' 
ning  and  Dcrelnpment,  National  Resources  Committee  (19.'i5). 

'Much  of  the  analytical  wnrt  needed  for  the  demarcation 
of  such  areas  has  already  Ijeen  carried  out  by  various  govern- 
ment agencies. 
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countries  are  far  more  comijlete  and  accurate 
than  the  American  data.  States  and  individ- 
ual cities  in  which  the  omissions  of  births 
or  deaths  are  estimated  not  to  run  above  10 
percent  are  admitted  to  the  "Birth"  and 
"Death  Registration  Areas."  Both  areas  be- 
came complete  with  the  admission  of  Texas  in 
1933.  Since  that  time  every  State  in  the  Union 
has  sent  to  Washington  copies  of  its  birth  and 
death  certificates. 

Careful  estimates  smuggest  that  even  in  1930 
about  8  percent  of  all  births  m  reporting  States 
were  not  registered,  and  that  the  pei-centage 
of  infant  deaths  not  registered  was  almost  as 
large.  Adult  deaths  have  been  much  more 
completely  reported.  Beginning  as  of  the  j'ear 
1935,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  is  tabulating 
births  both  by  place  of  residence  of  the  mother 
and  by  place  of  occurrence,  and  deaths  both  by 
place  of  residence  and  by  place  of  occurrence. 
This  is  a  very  important  advance,  because  rates 
may  be  highly  fictitious  if  deaths  of  rural  peo- 
ple or  births  to  rural  women  occurring  in  a  city 
hospital  are  included  with  the  deaths  or  births 
of  those  resident  in  that  place.  It  is  also 
l^lanned  to  tabulate,  beginning  with  the  193.5 
figures,  death  statistics  to  show,  by  State, 
county,  and  city  of  10,000  population  and  over, 
deaths  from  tuberculosis,  diseases  of  early  in- 
fancy, maternal  mortality,  automobile  acci- 
dents, and  cancer,  as  well  as  total  deaths.  The 
most  important  present  need  in  vital  statistics 
is  for  the  improvement  of  basic  reporting  in 
the  States,  under  the  leadership  and  stimula- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  its  field 
staff.  Plans  are  already  formulated  for  prog- 
ress along  these  lines. 

Collection  of  statistics  of  marriage  and 
divorce  was  discontinued  in  1932,  and  the 
United  States  is  now  the  only  advanced  nation 
that  does  not  supply  current  data  on  mar- 
riages. Since  about  20  of  the  States  collect 
no  data  from  their  county  officials,  the  trends 
in  marriage  and  divorce  can  only  be  estimated. 
Yet  such  data  are  vital  to  an  interpretation 
of  trends  in  reproduction,  to  estimates  of  hous- 
ing needs,  and  to  other  social  research.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  this  obvious  deficiency  in 
basic  data  on  population  will  soon  be  remedied. 

The  creation  in  1919  of  a  Division  of  Farm 
Population  and  Rural  Life  in  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  gave  nominal  recog- 
nition to  the  critical  importance  of  population 
studies  in  agricultural  economics  and  the  vital 
relation  of  rural  population  trends  to  national 
welfare.  "Nominal"  is  unfortunatelj'  a  neces- 
sary qualification.  This  Division  has  never 
received  sufficient  appropriations  t^  conduct 
field  studies  or  to  maintain  proper  statistical 
services.  The  allotted  funds  have  been  inade- 
quate for  the  maintenance  of  a  modern  re- 
search unit.  The  Division,  in  attempting  to 
estimate  the  annual  movement  of  farm  popu- 
lation to  and  from  farms,  has  used  data  known 
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to  be  biased,  but  available  without  cost  from 
crop  reporters'  schedules,  and  has  applied 
various  correction  factors  in  an  attempt  to 
secure  the  best  results  now  possible.  A  more 
substantial  basis  is  needed  for  these  estimates 
and  for  related  studies.  An  adequate  research 
program  in  this  field  would  include  extensive 
studies  of  many  problems  that  have  been 
touched  on  in  this  report :  relation  of  people 
to  economic  opportunity  in  different  areas, 
economic  balance  of  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial population,  social  conditions  affecting 
child  development  in  rural  areas,  selective 
migration,  and  other  related  topics. 

Basic  data  for  farm  population  and  other 
agricultural  studies  would  be  greatly  improved 
by  an  annual  sample  census  of  American  agri- 
culture. A  bill  along  these  lines — the  Bu- 
chanan bill — was  proposed  in  the  last  session  of 
Congress.  The  idea  received  theoretical  sup- 
port in  the  report  of  a  statistical  conference 
held  at  Iowa  State  College.  July  14-17,  1936, 
attended  by  51  experts  in  this  field : 

Important  needs  for  agricultural  statistics,  not  now 
met.  would  be  satisfied  by  an  annual  sample  census 
of  American  agriculture  yielding  county  data.  Pres- 
ent county  data,  available  at  but  5-year  intervals,  and 
present  annual  data,  available  only  by  States,  have 
proven  inadequate  for  the  requirements  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, of  business,  and  of  agriculture.  To  supple- 
ment and  improve  this  information  a  sampling  pro- 
cedure, proven  practical  in  other  countries,  would 
more  effectively  use  available  resources  in  satisfying 
these  requirements  than  would  a  complete  enumera- 
tion. 

To  be  adequate,  however,  such  a  sample  census  must 
embody  certain  recent  improvements  in  statistical 
technique.  It  is  essential  that  the  appropriate  sam- 
pling design  be  found  to  insure  such  adequacy  in  the 
results. 

It  is  equally  vital  to  the  success  of  a  sample  census 
that  both  administrative  and  field  per.sonnel  be  com- 
petently trained.  The  integrity  derived  from  the  un- 
derstanding and  appreciation  of  statistical  procedures 
is  required  of  enumerators.  The  facility  in  the  solu- 
tion of  technical  questions  based  on  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  recent  statistical  developments  is  required  of 
administrators.  The  development  of  such  a  corps  of 
permanent  statistical  jiersonnel  would  increase  the 
accuracy  and  the  economj'  of  collection  of  all  of  the 
data  now  secured. 

The  preceding  paragraphs  provide  a  brief 
survey  of  the  major  sources  of  population  data 
in  the  United  States — with  some  appraisal  of 
their  usefulness,  and  some  suggestions  for  their 
possible  improvement.  A  guide  to  other  gov- 
ernmental sources  is  presented  in  appendix  B. 
Extensive  data  on  other  aspects  of  population 
research,  e.  g.,  sickness  and  death  rates,  fertil- 
ity, and  contraception,  have  been  provided  by 
some  private  agencies. 

There  are  three  possible  approaches  to  the 
improvement  of  basic  population  data :  (1)  Im- 
provement and  extension  of  administrative 
procedures,  including  more  rigid  selection  and 
training  of  census  takers,  improvement  of  local 
registration  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages, 
the  establislmient  of  a  regular  quinquennial 
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census  of  population,  an  annual  sample  census 
of  agriculture,  and  other  systematic  sampling 
procedures  for  postcensal  estimates;  (2)  edu- 
cational campaigns  directed  toward  securing 
more  general  appreciation  of  the  importance 
of  accurate  ^^tatistics  on  population,  vital  sta- 
tistics and  health,  and  more  adequate  public 
cooperation  in  such  undertaking;  and  (3)  the 
development  of  a  continuous  population  ac- 
counting system,  analogous  to  that  developeil  in 
several  European  countries,  notably  in  Hol- 
land, Belgium,  and  Sweden.  Develoi)nienl  of 
the  last  suggestion  would  obviously  be  exjjen- 
sive,  but  it  may  be  the  most  ailequate  answer  to 
the  modern  need  for  accurate  and  complete 
data  on  population.  One  of  the  essential  fea- 
tures of  the  population  accounting  system,  in 
contrast  to  separate  registration  anil  enumera- 
tion schemes,  is  that  the  lormer  makes  possible 
the  checking  of  tliffereiit  items.  A  means 
would  thereliv  be  provHJed  for  increasing  the 
accuracy  of  all  statistics,  or  at  least  of  measur- 
ing degrees  of  error  with  consiilerable  exact- 
ness.* In  countries  in  which  the  continuous 
accounting  system  is  developed,  there  is  a 
permanent  registration  of  all  inhabitants, 
somewliat  similar  to  the  registration  of  voters 
in  some  parts  of  the  United  States.  If  a  per- 
son or  family  changes  residence,  that  change  is 
reported  to  the  i)ropcr  local  officials.  A  record 
of  the  status  of  the  i)oi)uiati()n  is  then  possible, 
at  any  time,  by  drawing  a  balance  of  the  regis- 
ters. Changes  during  any  period  of  time  can 
be  measured." 

Some    such    procedure    may    eventually    be 


*  .See  appendix  C 

'Such  an  accounting  system,  witli  an  accurate  record  of 
the  age  and  changes  of  residence,  serves  to  protect  each 
clHzen  in  his  civic  rights.  These  records  cnuhl,  of  course, 
be  maintained  as  confidential.  It  would  he  possible  to  allow 
change  of  name  In  certiJicates  issued  on  the  basis  of  these 
lecurds,  under  conditions  prescrihed  h.v  legislation. 
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adopted  in  the  United  States.  The  difficulties 
in  the  way  are  numerou.s,  but  such  a  procedure 
might  Ix"  developed  in  relation  to  any  one  of 
.several  pivsent  institutions.  Individual  regis- 
tration is  already  required  of  all  opera- 
tors of  motor  velucles.  The  personnel  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  covei"S  practically 
every  connnunity  in  the  country.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  one  has  to  sign  a  form  before  the  de- 
livery of  a  registered  letter  or  jjarcel.  Rural 
mail  carriers  make  annual  reports  on  the  num- 
bers of  families  on  their  routes.  There  wt)uld 
l)e  needed  an  ailditional  postal  regulation  re- 
(iiiiring  each  newcomer  into  a  community  to 
fall  out  a  very  brief  form  for  himself  and  his 
family.  Conceivably  these  records  might  be 
exi)anded  into  a  continuous  accounting  sys- 
tem. Experiments  along  this  line  might  be 
tried  in  .some  communities.  Again,  the  regis- 
tration neeiLs  of  the  social-.security  program,  if 
extended  to  cover  the  entire  population,  would 
leatl  toward  such  a  continuous  i)o[)ulation  ac- 
counting system. 

Population  research  is  dependent  on  the  sup- 
port of  the  general  public,  and  there  is  evi- 
dence of  rising  jniblic  interest.  The  United 
States  Government  shares  responsibility  for 
developing  population  research  with  State  and 
local  agencies,  universities,  and  other  private 
research  agencies.  The  former  has  iinitiue  re- 
sponsibility ff)r  supplying  the  reliable  basic 
data  in  this  field  on  which  the  work  of  all 
other  agencies  is  dejx'iident.  Tlie  work  of 
many  Government  bureaus  is  dependent  on 
special  lines  of  research  on  population  prob- 
lems. The  Federal  (loxerninenl  is  most  likely 
to  meet  effectively  its  primary  responsibility 
for  sui)plying  accurate  datti  on  population  if 
it  also  shares  largely  in  the  development,  in- 
terpretation, and  exposition  of  scientific  find- 
ings in  this  field. 
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Department  of  Agriculture 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 

Division  of  Farm  Population  and  Rural  Life 

Farji  Population 
Animal,  1920-date 

Special    release;    Crops   and  Markets;   The 
Agricultural  Situation 

Iiitercensal  estimates  of  farm  population  by  census 
regions.    Re\ised  after  eacli  census. 

Movements  to  and  From  Farms 

Annual,  1920-clate 

Special  release;  The  Agricultural  Situation 

Movements  from  farms  to  villages  and  cities,  and 
from  villages  and  cities  to  farms,  by  census  regions. 
Estimated. 

Xattral  Increase  of  the  Farm  Population 
Annual,  1920-date 

Special  release;  The  Agricultural  Situation 
Annual  estimates  by  census  regions. 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates 

Farm  Employment 
Monthly.  October  1923-<;late 
Mimeograjihed  press  release  of  the  Bureau ; 
Crops  and  Markets 

Questionnaire  mailed  to  ke.v  list  of  crop  reporters. 
About  20.000  answers  received.  In  the  north,  geo- 
graphically in  proportion  to  number  of  farms :  not  so 
many  in  the  south.  Twenty-five  percent  turnover 
monthly.  Commercial-truck  farms  excluded ;  part- 
time  and  subsistence  practically  excluded.  Data  in- 
cludes operator,  hired  farm  help,  and  paid  and  un- 
paid family  labor  (excluding  household  workers). 
Breakdown  by  geographic  divisions  of  the  Census. 

Bureau  of  Home  Economics 

Farm-Family  LmNC.  Data 
Annual.  1933-tlate 
Yearbook  of  Agriculture 

Tabulated  summaries  of  studies  made  in  the  field 
of  farm-family  living  in  the  United  States.  Tables 
for  1936  printed  in  a  separate  from  the  Yearbook: 
Agricultural  Statistics,  1936. 

Farm-Fa5iily  Li\ing  Outlook 

Annual,  1933-date 
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Agriculture  Outlook  (printed  annually) 
Farm  Family  Living  Outlook  chart  book 
and  report  (mimeogi-aphed). 

Summaries  of  special  studies  of  expense  for  farm- 
family  living  and  other  available  material  in  this 
field,  for  use  in  the  annual  Outlook  Conference  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Chart  book  and  re- 
port published  only  since  1934;  data  have  increased 
greatly  in  scope  since  1933. 

Food   Costs   of   Diets   .\t   Four   Xutritive 

Levels 
Quarterly,  September  1935-date 
Hectogi-aphed   table   available   through  the 

Bureau  of  Home  Economics. 

Computation  of  cost  of  each  of  four  diet  plans  (repre- 
senting four  levels  of  nutritive  value  and  cost)  set 
up  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics.  Average  re- 
tail food  prices  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  are  applied  to  the  item-:  of  the  diets  and 
total  costs  computed.  Weekly  costs  of  each  diet  for 
individuals  differing  in  age,  sex.  and  activity,  and 
for  families  of  three  sizes  are  ci>mpHted  quarterly. 
Same  data,  not  strictly  comparable,  are  available 
for  years  earlier  than  1035.  An  annual  figure  for 
1934  and  193.5  has  beeu  prepared. 

Food   Costs    of    Diets    at    Two   Xutrittve 

Le^-els 
Quarterly.  September  193o-date 
Table  available  through  tlie  Bureau  of  Home 

Economics  (typed) 

Computation  of  costs  in  Washington.  D.  C.  of  the 
two  least  expensive  of  the  four  diets  set  up  by  the 
Bureau.  Washington  retail  prices  collected  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  are  applied  in  computing 
the  costs,  for  use  by  local  and  nearby  social  service 
agencies.  Weekly  costs  are  calculated  for  individuals 
differing  in  sex.  age,  and  activity.  Some  data,  not 
strictly  comparable,  are  available  for  vears  earlier 
than  1935. 

Department  of  Commerce 
Bureau  of  the  Census 
Division  of  Population 

Children  under  Institutional  Care  and  in 
Foster  Hojies 

Decennial  1S80,  1890.  1904.  1910.  1923.  1933 
Press  release.  9  months  to  1  year  after  pe- 
riod;   final    publication    about    li/^   years 
after  close  of  jjeriod 
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National  survey:  Jata  tolle<ted  liy  mail  from  J. 280 
agfiicii's.  Coverage  almut  98  |)erci>ut  tomi)li-te  in 
IIK.S.  Breakdown  by  States,  color  or  raee.  sex,  age, 
I)Iace  of  tirst  residence,  years  under  care,  whereabouts 
of  parents  for  children  under  care.  SupiHirt  liy  In- 
stitutions. 

Jm-EXILE   DeLIXQUEXTS    IX    PrULIC-    IXSTITU- 
TIOXS 

Decennial  1880.  1890,  1904.  1910,  1923,  1933 
Piess  release  about  9  months  after  close  of 

periocl:  publication  about  IVo  years  after 

close  of  period 

National  survey  by  mail  questionnaire:  coverage 
about  110  percent  complete  in  lO.'lS.  Conunilnients  by 
sex  and  lyi)e  of  institution  for  states:  previous  re<-or(l, 
offense,  length  of  term,  tnlucation,  type  of  family  by 
age,  cxdor  and  sex. 

Mext.m.  Defectives  .\xd  Epileptics  in  In- 

stitutioxs 
Annual.     192()-clate;    decennial,     1850-1890, 

1904 
Press  release  about  9  months  after  close  of 

period:  final  |>nl)lication  about   l^/o  years 

after  close  of  i)eriod 

National  survey  by  mail  questionnaire;  approxi- 
mately complete  coverage.  Hy  States:  patients  by 
sex,  by  mental  status,  for  admi.ssiou  and  discharge, 
mortality  of  patients,  personnel  and  expenditures  by 
institutions. 

Patients  ix  Hospitals  for  Mkntal  Diseases 
Annual.    192(j-<late;    decennial    1880.    1890, 

1904.  1914.  1923 
Press  release  about  9  months  after  close  of 

period :  final  publication  about   1%  years 

after  close  of  period 

Mail  questionnaire  to  Federal,  State,  county,  city, 
jirivate  and  veterans'  hospitals;  coverage  approxi- 
mately complete.  By  States:  admi-ssions  and  dis- 
charges by  jisycliosis  and  .sex,  for  State  hospitals  and 
private  institutions.  Mortality  of  patients.  Person- 
nel and  expenditures  by  institutions. 

CitniE  AND  Mf.ntai.  Disicvse  or  Deficif;nct 
Animal.    1926-date;    decennial.    ISHO.    1890, 

1904.  1910.  1923 
Press   release   of  summary   fif^ires   about   9 
months    after    period:    final    publication 
about  XV-,  years  after  close  of  period 

Mail  questionnaire.  Coverage:  S  Federal  prisons. 
44  State  prisons,  no  city  or  county  prisons  or  private 
institutions.  By  state:  prisoners  l)y  instituti<ms,  age, 
sex.  nativit.v  or  color,  economic  status,  education,  t.vpe 
of  mental  disease. 

Prisoners  ix  Jails  axi>  0th ir  Penal  Insti 

TrTIONs      rNDER      CorNTY      Mi!      MlNKTPAL 
JrRISDICTIOX 

Decennial.  1850-1890:  1904.  1910.  1923.  1933 
Press   release   about   1    year   after  close  of 

j^eriod:  final  publication  about  114  years 

after  close  of  period 

National  survey  by  mail  q\iest!onnaire  :  about  00  per- 
cent of  all  sentenced  prisoners  covered  VXVA.  Break- 
down by  States,  giving  the  offense,  senten<'e,  tine,  pre- 
vious commitments  by  age.  nativity  or  color,  and  sex  by 
new  and  discharged  cases. 

Prisoners  tx   State  and  Federal  Prisons 

AND  Penitentiaries 
Annual,     1926-date;     decennial,    1850-1890, 

1904,  1910,  1923 


Press  release  of  summary  fig^ures  about  9 
months  after  ])eriod:  final  publication 
about  11  o  years  after  close  of  periotl 

National  survey  by  nuiil  questioiuiaire.  Coverage 
about  !I2  |R-rcent  complete  in  all  Stales  exct-pt  Dela- 
ware. GtHirgia.  Alabama,  Missi.ssijjpi.  I'.y  States:  Pris- 
ouers  rweived  and  discharged,  by  offense,  nativity  or 
color,  age.  sex,  marital  condition,  length  of  .sentence, 
previous  record,  parole  and  supervision. 

.Tt  DKIAL  CRnilNAL  STATISTICS 

Annual  19;52-ilale  (1933) 

Press  release  of  siininiarv  fijrures  9  months 
to  1  A'ear  after  close  of  period:  final  pub- 
lication about  2  years  after  close  of  period 

National  survey  by  mail  of  State  courts  of  general 
criminal  procedure.  Size  of  sanqile  has  incrca.sed  each 
year  (27  in  1!«4|  :  probably  :'.l  States  in  I'J.'io.  By 
States :  Defendants  by  offense,  procedural  outcome, 
defendants  found  guilty  by  offense,  sentence  or 
treatment. 

Division  of  Vital  Statistics 

Weeivly    Accident    Bclletin    (F.\talities 

from  acto.mobile  accidents) 
Weekly.  Septeinl)er  5,  193(}-<late 
Kotoprinted  bulletin  of  the  Division  under 

this  title 

Mail  and  telegraph  reports  from  1.30  major  cities 
over  i">0,iHH)  (nundier  of  cities  is  increasing  i.  Publica- 
tion ti  days  after  week  period,  including  cumulative 
totals  for  the  year,  weekly  total  (both  compared  with 
previous  year)  ;  deaths  in  the  city,  deaths  due  to 
accidents  in  the  city. 

Summary  of  Mortality  fro:m    ArTOMOuiLi: 

Accidents 
Four-week  jieriod.  1929-date 
Rotoprinted  bulletin  of  the  Division  under 

this  title 

Telegraphic  reports  from  86  cities  (chiefly  of  lOO.fKX) 
nud  over).  The  same  as  those  covered  in  Weekly 
Health  Index.  Publication  2  weeks  after  close  of 
period.  Series  being  maintained  temporarily  until  it 
can  bo  coordinated  with  HVrA/;/  Aeeiileiit  fiiilUtin 
(above).  Deaths  in  the  city;  deaths  due  to  accidents 
in  the  city  (both  compared  with  previous  period  and 
year). 

Summary  of  Mortality  Fro:m  Automobile 
Accidents 

Annual,  1935-date 

Vital  Statistics,  Special  Reports  (roto- 
printed) by  states 

Transcripts  of  state  records  from  the  V.  S.  regis- 
tration area.  Data  include  calendar  year  plus  trend 
over  a  period.  Publicition  irregular,  about  1  year 
after  calendar  year  do.se.  More  detailed  tables  about 
1  year  later  in  pulilislicd  volumes. 

Weekly  Health  Index 

Weekly.  191&-date 

Roto])rinted  under  this  title.  Also  released 
to  newspapers 

Telegraphic  reports  from  86  cities,  chiefly  fif  100.000 
and  over,  the  same  as  those  covered  in  Summary  of 
Mort.ality  from  Automobile  Accidents.  Publication  5 
days  after  clo.se  of  week,  with  snbclassiflcation  of  total 
infant  mortality  and  breakdown  by  color. 

Birth.  Stillbirth,  axd  Ixfant  Mortality 

Statistics 
Annual,  1915-<late   (1933) 
Vital  Statistics — Special  Reports 
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Transcripts  of  state  oflBce  records  from  U.  S.  regis- 
tration area.  Publication  about  2  years  after  close  of 
calendar  year.  Classification  by  States,  cities,  coun- 
ties,  sex,   color   or   nativity,   age   of  parents. 

Mortality  Statistics 

Annual,  1900-clate   (1933) 

Vital  Statistics — Special  Reports 

Transcripts  of  State  office  records  from  U.  S.  death 
registration  area.  Publication  about  2  years  after 
close  of  calendar  year.  Causes  of  death  by  age,  sex, 
nativity  or  color.  States,  cities,  counties. 

Vital  Statistics,   Special  Reports,  vol.   2 

(Vital  Statistics   Summary  for 

[name  of  State]) 
Annual.  1935-(late 

Rotoprinted  under  title  Vital  Statistics,  Spe- 
cial Reports 
Transcripts  of  State  records  for  U.  S.  registration 
area.  Each  report  contains  22  tables  on  births,  deaths 
by  cau.><e.  age,  sex,  color  or  race,  etc.  Report  for  the 
calendar  year,  with  trend  over  a  period.  More  de- 
tailed tables  appear  about  a  year  later  in  the  pub- 
lished volumes  UortDlitij  Statintics  and  Birth,  Still- 
birth,   and   Infant   Mortnlitij   Statistics. 

Department  of  Interior 
Office  of  Education 

School  Enrollments 

Biennial,  191&-date  (annual,  1870-1916) 

Biennial  Survey  of  Education,  1918-present. 
(Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  1916) 

Data  collected  from  State  and  city  school  systems, 
public  high  schools,  private  high  schools  and  academies, 
instituti<ms  for  higher  education,  library  schools, 
special  schools  for  the  handicapped,  private  commercial 
schools,  and  nurses'  training  schools.  Enrollment  by 
grade  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools ;  total  en- 
rollment in  institutions  for  higher  education.  Some  of 
the  current  data  are  available  for  the  years  before 
1916-18,  but  for  the  most  part  earlier  tables  are  not 
comparable.  Tlie  Office  did  .ittempt  to  get  school  census 
data,  but  found  it  impossible  to  secure  comparable 
figures. 

Department  of  Interior 

Bureau  of  Mines 

Employment.  Man-Days  and  Man-Houes  at 

Metal  and  Nonmetal  Mines 

Annual,  1911-34 

Mimeographed  release  12-18  months  after 
close  of  year;  Minerals  Year  Book 

Coverage :  all  mining  industries,  including  quarry- 
ing and  production  of  lime  and  cement.  Petroleum  and 
natural  gas  covered  for  first  time  in  1935.  Mail  ques- 
tionnaires, supplemented  by  personal  interviews  where 
necessary.  Total  number  of  men  employed ;  average 
for  the  period  during  which  the  mine  is  in  operation. 
Employment  in  copper,  iron,  lead  and  zinc,  and  gold, 
silver  and  miscellaneous  metal  mines. 

Department  of  Labor 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

Accidents  in  30  Manttfacturino  Industries 

Annual ;  iron  and  steel  since  1910,  manufac- 

turinjr  since  1926 

Monthly  Labor  Review 

State  reports  on  accidents ;  firms  report  man-hours 

eyposure    by    mail.      Compensable    accidents :    death. 


permanent  total,  permanent  partial,  and  temporary 
total  disability.  Data  not  comparable  for  all  States 
due  to  variations  in  State  laws,  e.  g.,  the  waiting  period 
before  the  compensation  begins.  Breakdown  by  sever- 
ity of  injury,  by  frequency  rate  (number  of  accidents 
per  l.(XIO,000  man-hours  worked),  by  severity  rate 
(number  of  days  lost  per  1,000  man-hours),  by  indus- 
try. Coverage  to  be  expanded  in  collecting  data  for 
1936,  both  in  industries  included  and  coverage  within 
each  industry. 

Index  of  Employment  in  Anthracite  Coal 
Industry 

Monthly  1929-date 

Mimeographed  release  about  3  weeks  after 
close  of  month.  "Employment  and  Pay- 
rolls," about  end  of  second  month. 
Monthly  Labor  Review  about  opening  of 
the  third  month.  Also  in  Survey  of  Cur- 
rent Business 

Base  period  1929.  Coverage  about  9.5  percent 
complete. 

Index  of  Employment  in  Bituminous  Coal 
Industry 

Monthly,  1929-date 

Mimeograplied  release  about  3  weeks  after 
close  of  month.  "Employment  and  Pay- 
rolls," about  end  of  second  month. 
Monthly  Labor  Review  about  opening  of 
third  month.  Also  in  Surrey  of  Current 
Business 

Base  period  1929.  Coverage  about  50  percent 
complete. 

Index  Numbers  of  Factory  Employment 

Monthly,  1919-date 

Press  release  and  newspapers  about  3  weeks 
after  close  of  month.  "Emploj'ment  and 
Payrolls,"  about  end  of  second  month. 
Monthly  Labor  Review  about  opening  of 
third  month.  Also  in  Federal  Reserve 
Bulletin  and  Survey  of  Current  Business 

Base  period  1923-25.  Coverage  exceeds  50  percent 
of  employment  in  the  aggregate  with  larger  coverage 
for  certain  industries.  Adjustments  to  Census  give 
accurate  trend.  Manufacturing  group  as  defined  by 
the  Census.  Current  estimate  also  made  of  total  num- 
ber employed  in  each  industry  and  in  all  manufactures. 
Index  is  a  weighted  aggregative,  with  weight  given  to 
component  industries  and  industry  groups  as  shown 
by  the  Census  of  Manufactures. 

Index  or  Employment  in  Metalliferous 
Mining  Industries 

Monthly,  1929-date 

Mimeographed  release  about  3  weeks  after 
close  of  period;  "Employment  and  Pay- 
rolls" about  two  months  after  close  of 
jieriod ;  Monthly  Lahor  Revieu-'  about  be- 
ginning of  third  month.  Also  in  Survey 
of  Current  Business 

Base  period  1929.  Coverage  about  60  percent.  Not 
available  separatel.v  for  different  kinds  of  metals. 

Index  of  Employment  in  Retail  Trade 

Monthly,  192&-date 

Mimeographed  release  about  3  weeks  after 
close  of  period :  "Employment  and  Pay- 
rolls" about  end  of  second  month ;  Monthly 
Labor  Review  about  beginning  of  third 
month.  Also  in  Survey  of  Current  Business 
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Ba.sf  period  1929.  Coverage  about  27  perceut  of 
total  employees.  Two  series:  retail  trade  and  general 
niereliandisinK  and  retail  trade  other  than  jjeiieral 
nierehandisink'.  \Vei;;hte(l  b.v  number  of  iK'rsous  em- 
plo.ved  in  these  two  groups,  as  shown  b.v  Census  of 
IHstribulion.  Index  a  wei(;hted  agnregative.  Depart- 
ment stores  and  olher  large  units  heavily  weighted  in 
comparison  wilh  sunill  stores  and  eertain  special  lyjK's 
of  trade. 

Index  of  Employjiext  ix  AViiolesale  Tr.xue 

Monthly.  10-29-<late 

MiiiH'ooiaplu'd  release  about  3  weeks  after 
end  of  iiioiiili.  "Eiiiployniout  and  Pay- 
rolls" about  end  of  second  month :  Monthly 
Lobar  Review  about  beginning  of  third 
month.    Also  in  Survey  of  L  'uvrent  BitsiTiess 

Base  i)eriod  1929.  Coverage  about  22  perceut.  Un- 
weighted aggregates. 

Children's  Bureau 

Emi'loymext  Certificate  Statistics 
Annual.  1920-date 

Monthly  Labor  Review,  and  Cliildren's  Bu- 
reau press  releases  and  annual  rejwrts 

Work  permits  or  employment  certificates  issued  to 
children,  14-17  years  of  age,  inclusive,  in  18  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  78  cities  in  17  other 
States. 

Social  and  IIe.vlth  Statistics  ix  Selected 

Urban  Areas 
Quarterly,  193(>-<late 
Supplement  to  The  Child 

Data  from  18  tyiies  of  health  and  wi'Ifare  agencies 
in  43  cities. 

Relief  Statistics 

Monthly,  19'2&-<late 

Social  iStati,stic-s  ((luarterly  bulletin) 

Noninstitutlonal  relief,  public  and  private,  for  a 
registration  area  of  120  cities.  Transferred  to  Sixial 
Security  Board,  July  1,  1936. 

JrvEXii.E  CotTiT  Statistics 

Annual,  li)27-<lale 
Jurenile  Court  Statistics 

Reports  from  32G  courts,  reiMirts  being  .se<ured  from 
a  number  of  States  on  a  State-wide  liasis.  About  30 
percent  of  the  total  United  Slates  popuhition  is  in 
the  area   included  in   lhes<'  reiK)rts. 

BiRTii  Kates 

Annual,  IQl.V-ilate 

Mimeo<rra plied  releases 

Trend  of  birth  rates  by  States.  Rjites  compiled  on 
basis  of  data  se<-ured  from  Bureau  of  Census.  Also 
trend  of  birth  rates,  in  expanding  birth  registration 
area,  in  birth  registration  area  of  1921.  and  in  selected 
foreign  countries.     Based  on  official  statistics. 

Infant  Mortality  Rates 

Anniuil.  1915-<late 

Minieo<rraphed  releases 

Trends  in  the  birth  registration  area  by  States. 
Based  on  data  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Trends 
by  color  in  the  birth  registration  area  and  in  States 
having  1.5(K)  or  more  Negro  births  in  19:i4.  Trends 
in  virban  and  rural  districts  of  the  birth  registration 
area.  Rates  by  .^ipccitied  causes  in  the  birlli  regis- 
tration area  of  1921.  Trends  of  rates  in  the  expand- 
ing birth  registration  area,  the  area  of  1921,  and  in 
selected  foreign  countries.  Neonatal  mortality  in  the 
United  States  birth  registration  area  by  States  and 
in  selected  foreign  countries. 


Maternal  Mortauty 

.Vnnual,  191;>Hlate 

Miiiieoj.'iapheil  releases 

Trends  In  the  birth  registration  area  by  States,  in 
urban  and  rural  districts  by  Slates;  by  c<ilor  in  the 
birth  registration  area  and  in  States  having  1,5<K)  or 
more  Ni'gro  births  in  1".'34  ;  tremls  In  the  I'niteil 
Stales  and  certain  foreign  <-ounlries.  Maternal  mor- 
tality ill  the  United  States  birth  registration  area  of 
V.KHi,  by  siH'clIled  cau.ses. 

United  States  Employment  Service 

Applications  to  Service 
Monthly.  July  1,  l'.i:5:i-date 
Preliiiiiiiary  iiiinieoj^iapiied  release;  later  in 
Monthly  Labor  Review  and  Employment 

Service  News 

Data  by  States.  Industrial  classification,  with 
breakdowns  by  sex,  up  to  July  1,  19:{4.  Since  then, 
industrial  and  occupational  classilication,  age,  length 
of  uneniployineiit,  with  breakdowns  by  sex.  color,  and 
veteran  status.  Since  July  1,  1!»;!5,  by  relief  status 
also. 

Pi.acemexts 

Monthly.  July  1.  19:W-date 

Preliminary  iuimeo<ira plied  release;  later  in 

Monthly  Labor  Review  and  Employment 

Service  News 

Data  by  States.  Industrial  classification,  with 
breakdowns  by  sex  and  duration  of  employment,  up  to 
July  1,  19.'{4.  Since  then,  same  breakdowns  as  in 
Aiipli<:itions  to  S<M-vice,  with  added  breakdown  of 
duration  of  employment. 

Reoistraxts  Acti\'ely  Seeking  Work 
Monthly.  March  193-4-<^late 
Monthly  Labor  Review 

Number  of  registrants  with  the  Employment  Service 
who  are  actually  seeking  employment. 

Relief  axd  Nonreijef  Re(;i8trants 
Intermittently.  July  1,  19;3(3-<late 
Monthly   Labor   Review    and   Employment 
Service  News 

Census  of  registrants,  with  breakdown  by  sex  and 
by  employed  or  unemployed  status. 

Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 

I.M  .M  KiKAlION    StaTI.STICS 

Annual  by  months,  1820-tlate 

Mimeoprraphed  tables,  annual  report  of  the 
Secret aiy  of  Labor 

Immigrant  aliens  admitted  by  c<iuntries  (since  1820). 
races  (since  1911),  and  occupations  (since  19111. 
Data  by  .sex.  age.  marital  condition,  literacy,  state 
(]f  intended  residence,  physical  defect.s.  Excess  of 
immigrants  over  emigrants  by  conntries.  races,  and 
States  (since  1911).  Immigratiou  from  northern  and 
western  Europe,  southern  jind  eastern  Eur<)i)e,  with 
comparative  percentage  of  total  (since  1S20».  Non- 
immigrant aliens  adniitte<l  by  principal  countries  of 
last  iMTnianeiit    residence    (since   1908). 

Emioratiox  Statistics 

Annual  by  months.  1908-<late 

Mimeofrraphed  tables,  annual  report  of  tlie 
Secretary  of  Labor 

Emigrant  aliens  departed,  by  countries  and  races 
(since  liHlS).  and  by  States  and  occupations  (since 
1911).  Nonemigrant  aliens  departed  by  priniii)al 
(oiintries  of  future  permanent  residence  (since  liKls). 
United  States  citizens  i>ermanently  departed  by  prin- 
cipal   countries    of    future    residence     (since    1918). 
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Data  on  departures  by  sex,  age,  marital  status.  State 
of  last  permanent  residence,  length  of  last  residence 
in  United  States,  and  literacy. 

Deportatioxs 

Annual  by  months,  1892-date 

MimeogTaphed  tables,  annual  report  of  Sec- 
retary of  Labor 

By  race,  sex,  age.  length  of  residence  in  the  L'nited 
States,  cause  for  deportation,  State  from  which  de- 
ported, foreign  country  of  destination,  ports  of  arrival 
and  departure. 

Xaturalization  Statistics 

Annual,  1907-date 

JVIimeographed  tables,  annual  report  of  Sec- 
retary of  Labor 

Number  of  declarations  and  petitions  filed,  and  of 
certificates  issued,  by  naturalization  field  districts, 
States,  court,  and  sex.  Al.so  by  nationality  of  aliens 
naturalized.  Data  on  petitions  denied  show  reasons 
for  denial. 

Department  of  the  Treasury 
Public  Health  Service 

Communicable  Diseases 

Weekly,  1917-date 

Health  Officers  Weekly  Statement  (mimeo- 
graphed) ;  Public  Health  Reports 

Telegraphed  reports  on  S  specified  diseases  by  State 
health  officers.  Subject  to  later  revision;  at  4-week 
intervals  an  analysis.  Number  of  States  has  in- 
creased, now  includes  all  except  Nevada. 

Communicable  Diseases 

Montlily,  1910-date 

Public  'Health  Reports 

Summary  of  cases  of  10  notifiable  diseases  reported 
by  mail  monthly  by  States.  Published  weekly  for 
those  States  from  which  reixirts  are  received  during 
the  current  week. 

Communicable  Diseases  and  Deaths  bt 
Cause 

Weekly.  1932-tlate 

Public  Health  Reports 

Reports  from  1-10  selected  cities  showing  cases  of 
7  specified  diseases,  deatlis  from  3  specified  diseases, 
and  deaths  from  all  causes.  Succeeds  a  table  covering 
more  cities  and  more  diseases. 

Incidence  of  Illness  Among  Wage  Earners 
Quarterly,  1918-date  (at  different  times  an- 
nual,   semi-annual,    and    rates    computed 
monthly) 
Public  Health  Reports 

Illness  and  nonindustrial  accidents.  Reports  from 
sick  benefit  associations,  industrial  organizations,  etc. 
Covers  cases  of  8  days'  or  more  duration. 

Mortality  bt  Cause 

Quarterly.  1927-date  (at  different  times  an- 
nual and  semi-annual) 

Public  Health  Reports 

Summary  of  mortality  data  reported  monthly  by 
States.  Preliminary,  for  current  information  only. 
Reports  from  25  States,  lfi-20  causes.  Annual  sum- 
mary appears  about  4  months  after  close  of  year. 

Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration 

Volume  of  Public  Relief  and  Number  of 

Cases 
Monthly,  1933-1935 
Monthly  Report 


Families  and  single  individuals.  Breakdown  by 
type  of  relief  abandoned  after  June  1935. 

Transients  on  Relief 
Monthly.  1933-1936 
Monthly  Report 

Single  persons  and  families.  Census  as  of  a  given 
date  in  month.  Breakdown  by  age  and  sex.  Discon- 
tinued in  1936. 

Applications  for  Relief 
Monthly,  193S-1936 
Monthly  Report 

Number  of  applications  received  during  month. 
Discontinued  in  1936. 

Applications  ArpR0^-ED 
Monthly,  1933-1936 
Monthly  Report 
Discontinued  1936. 
Cases  Opened  and  Closed 
Monthly.   1933-1936 
Monthly  Report 
Discontinued   1036. 
EsiPLOTMENT  IN  WoRKS  PROGRAM 

Weekly,  1933-1935 
Monthly  Report 

Number  employed,  earnings,  man-hours.  Discontin- 
ued after  June,   1935. 

A\'ERAGE  Relief  Benefit 

Monthly,  1933-1936 

Monthly  Report 

Mouthly  benefit  per  family  and  per  case,  by  States. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

Index  of  Railroad  Employment  (Class  I 
Ste.\m  Railways,  Excluding  Switching 
AND  Terminal) 

Monthly.  19L>;3-date 

Mimeogi'aphed  release  about  10  days  after 
close  of  month.  Multilith  release  during 
third  month  after  close  of  month 

Base  period  1923-25.  Coverage  complete.  Aggre- 
gative index  (unweightetl).  with  seasonal  adjustment 
on  basis  of  seasonal  factors  I'elating  to  the  years 
1924—32  inclusive.  Seven  classifications  of  employees 
in  original  data  (not  in  the  form  of  an  index)  based 
on  nature  of  the  work. 

Social  Security  Board 

Relief  in  Urban  Areas 
Monthly,  January  1929-date 
Special  release  of  the  Board 

Series  originally  published  by  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion, transferred  to  the  Children's  Bureau  in  19S2  and 
to  Social  Security  Board  July  1,  1986.  Includes  data 
for  118  urlian  areas,  shown  separately  for  public  and 
private  agencies. 

Aid  to  the  Blind 
Monthly,  February  1,  1936-date 
Public  Assistance  (issued  monthly  by  Social 
Securitj'  Board) 

Data  by  States  for  those  States  which  have  plans 
approved  by  the  Social  Security  Board.  Data  for 
number  of  recipients  and  amount  received. 

Aid  to  Dependent  Children 
Monthly.  February  1,  1936-date 
Pablic  Assistance 
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Data  by  States  for  States  whicli  liave  plans  ap- 
proved by  the  Social  Security  Board.  Data  include 
number  of  families,  uuiuber  of  childreu,  amouiit 
received. 

OiJ)-A(;k  .Vssist.ance 

Monlhlv.  FebiiKiiy  1,  193()-clate 

Public  Assistance 

By  States  for  States  with  plans  approved  by 
the  Social  Security  Board.  Data  include  nuuil)er  of 
recipients   and   amounts   received. 

Total  Axni  .\i-  Wages  bt  States  yxm  Con-ered 

iNDf.sTlilF.S  and  Est.\BI-ISI1MENT8 

Aiiiiiial,  iy;i()  following  (ii  year  after  close  of 

perioil) 
Not  yi't  decided 

IncludinK  estimates  of  cash  value  of  certain  pay- 
ments in  kind.  Wages  paid  by  employers  of  8  or  more 
individuals  in  industries  covereil  by  Tille  IX  of  the 
Act.  Data  can  be  tabulated  in  9  broad  industrial 
groups,  following  the  present  Treasury  classitication. 

Number  on  the  Payroll  AVno  Are  Subject 

TO  THE  Act 
Qiiaiterly.  1936  following  (a  year  after  close 

of  period  J 
Not  yet  decided 

By  States,  for  the  pay  period  nearest  March  1.j, 
.IiHie  15.  September  15.  and  l)e<('mber  1.").  Data  can 
be  tabulated  in  9  broad  industrial  groups,  following 
the  Treasury  classitication. 

Hours  Worked 
Plans  uncertain 
Not  yet  decided 

Data  will  lie  available  for  States  having  unemi)loy- 
ment  comiK'Hsation  laws  for  iilants  of  employers  sul)- 
ject  to  these  laws.  Definitions  not  yet  uniform  and 
methods  of  refwrting  not  yet  standardized. 

Total  Taxable  Wages  Paid  by  Employers 
Si  B.iE(  T  TO  Title  VII  I  of  the  Act 

Monthly,  1930  following  (a  year  after  close 
of  period) 

Not  yet  decided 

Wages  up  to  $.'4.(100  paid  to  each  individual  by  each 
employer  of  1  or  more  individuals  in  covered  industries. 


Taxable  Wa()f.s  of  Individuai.s  Under  Title 

\'I1I  OF  THE  Act 
Quarterly.  Iieginning  1937 
Not  yet  decided 

Ari'as  and  industries  liy  which  these  data  will  be 
dassiUed  are  as  yet  uncertain.  These  are  strictly 
administrative  statistics,  of  which  annual  or  less  fre- 
(lucnt  .sinnmarles  may  be  pulilished. 

Ni  >uii;n  (IF  Individuals  ox  Whose  Account 

Old- Ace  Benefit  Taxes  Are  Paid 
Quarterly,  beginning  1937 
Not  yet  decideil 

Areas  and  industries  by  which  these  data  will  be 
dassitied  are  as  yet  univitain.  These  are  strictly 
administrative  statisti<.-s.  of  wliirli  animal  or  less  fre- 
quent summaries  may  be  pulilished. 

Works  Progress  Administration 

Waoe  Kates  and  Earnings 

Monthly,  1935-tlate 

Average  monthly  wage  rates  and  earnings. 

EMru)YMENT,  Hours  and  EAHxiNiis  h.n   \\'. 

P.  A.  Projects 
Seininioiitlily,  1935-<late 
Minicograidieil  release 

By  States.  Breakdown  by  sex  and  type  of  proje<'t. 
Partly  estimated.     Subje<t  to  later  revision. 

Emi'Uiyment.  Hours  and  Earnings  on  Stu- 
dent Aid  Projects  of  N.  Y.  A. 
Seniiniont  hly,  igSiVKlate 
Mimeographed  release 

By  states.  Breakdown  by  .sex.  Subject  to  later 
revision. 

Number  Employed  in  Works  Program 

Monthly,  1935-<late 

Report  on  the  Works  Program 

By  type  of  agency. 

Number  Employed  on  W.  P.  A.  Projects 

Monthly,  193r)-tlate 

Report  on  the  Works  Program 

By  type  of  projcH't,  wage  classes,  sex,  and  previous 
relief  status. 


II.  SPECIAL  STUDIES 


Department  of  Agriculture 

Bureau  of  .\gricultural  Economics 
Division  of  Farm  Population  and  Rural  Life 

Analysis  of  Population  Movements  in  Re- 
settle^ient  Administration  Region  12 
(Dust  Bowl) 

Begun:  May  1.  1036.  Completed:  Jiilv  1. 
1937 

In  charge:  C.  C.Taylor 

Publication:  Mimeographed  hnlletin  liy  Re- 
settlement Administration 

To  ascertain  what  movements  have  occurred,  and 
whether  Fe<leral  funds  have  retarded  depopulation. 
Ensmeration  in  sample  areas  in  southwestern  Kansas. 
In  cooperation  with  Resettlement  Administration. 
Field  interviews  witli  a  mobilit.v  schedule. 


SuR\'EY  OF  American  Villages 
Begun:  1936.     Completed:  Spring,  1937 
III  cliarge :  E.  de  S.  Biiinner 
Publication:  Book 

An  analysis  of  changes  in  rural  social  life.  140 
selected  nationally  distributed  agricultural  village 
communities,  the  same  as  those  covered  in  C.  Luther 
Fry's  CetmuH  Aiuilj/xi.i  of  Anirriraii  Villiigrn  (1924), 
and  Bnumer  and  DeKolb.  Rural  Soi-iiil  Trrndu  (19.'{.'}i. 
The  iiopiilation  of  some  of  tlie.se  villages  was  reenumer- 
ated ;  in  other  cases  estimates  of  population  were 
made.  In  cooperation  with  Carnegie  Institution  and 
Works  Progress  Administration.  Field  work  and  in- 
terviews in  each  village. 

Family  TjMNr;  and  Mobility  in  the  Appa- 

L.\CHiAN  Region 
Begun  :  April     1936.        Completed :  Spring, 

1937 
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In  charge:  C.  P.  Loomis,  Conrad  Taeuber 
Publication:  Mimeographed   or   rotoprinted 
bulletin  by  Resettlement  Administration 

To  secure  a  detailed  picture  of  occupational  changes. 
particularly  among  ue.v  farmers  in  the  area.  A  total 
of  1,500  families  interviewed  in  2  counties  in  Kentuck.v 
and  2  in  North  Carolina,  the  mobilit.v  and  family  liv- 
ing schedules  being  used  alternately.  Study  conducted 
in  cooperation  with  Resettlement  Administration. 
Field  interviews  with  schedules  of  a  sample  popu- 
lation. 

STrny  of  CoxxEitPORART  Communities 
Begun:  1936.     Completed:  (field work)  1936 
In  charge:  C.  P.  Loomis 
Publication:  Bulletin 

To  ascertain  the  level  of  living  of  families  in  the 
communities  established  by  Federal  agencies  and  of 
families  living  on  the  peripheries  of  these  settlements : 
and  to  determine  the  factors  involved  in  the  formation 
of  groups  and  the  development  of  Institutions.  Field 
work  completed  in  4  communities,  under  wa.v  in  2 
others,  and  is  planned  for  other  communities  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Resettlement  Administration. 
In  cooperation  with  the  Resettlement  Administration. 
Field  interviews  with  selected  families,  using  a  stand- 
ard of  living  and  a  communit.v  .schedule. 

Level  of  Lfv-ing  of  Farm  Families 
Begun:  1936.    Completed:  (field  work)  Jan- 
uary 1,  1937 
In  charge :  Charles  P.  Loomis 
Publication :  Bulletin 

It  is  expected  to  secure  schedules  from  9..o00  fami- 
lies, more  than  7,000  from  4  States — Minnesota.  South 
Dakota,  Wisconsin,  and  Virginia.  Schedules  have  also 
been  taken  in  4  Appalachian  mountain  counties.  In 
cooperation  with  the  Re.settlement  Administration ; 
some  of  the  field  work  being  done  by  State  agencies. 
Field  interviews  with  a  schedule. 

Rural  Populatiox  Mobility 
Begun:  1936.     Completed:  Spring.  1937 
In  charge :  C.  E.  Lively,  Conrad  Taeuber 
Publication  :  Bulletins  of  the  respective  state 
colleges    of    agriculture    or    agi'icultural 
experimental     stations:     also     a     general 
summary 

To  determine:  (1)  The  extent  and  nature  of  the 
mobility  of  the  rural  ixipulation ;  (2)  the  extent  to 
which  mobility  is  associated  with  relief  problems  in 
the  rural  districts;  (3)  the  characteristics  of  mobility 
among  rural  relief  families  as  compared  with  non- 
relief  families;  and  (4)  the  extent  to  which  spatial 
and  occupational  mobility  are  associated  in  selected 
areas.  A  study  of  selected  samples  in  Iowa,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Kentucky.  Maryland,  North 
Carolina,  Arizona,  and  Jlinnesota.  Studies  flnanced 
by  Works  Progress  Administration ;  in  cooperation 
with  State  agricultural  colleges  and  Resettlement  Ad- 
ministration.    Field  interview  with  mobility  schedule. 

Bureau  of  Home  Economics 

Compilation  of  Data  on  F.vrm-Familt 
Living 

Begini:  1935.  Completed:  Analvsis  in  proc- 
ess (1936) 

Li  charge:  Day  Monroe,  Medora  Ward. 
Hazel  K.  Stiebeling 

Publication  :  Preliminary  siunmaries  of  some 
items  appeared  in  "Planning  Farm  Fam- 
ily Living"  (mimeographed  Septemlier 
1935).     Partial     summaries     (chiefly    for 


food  and  clothing)  in  ''Farm-family  living 
outlook  charts  and  conference  suimnaries 
for  use  with  Agricultural  Outlook  for 
1936'"  (November  1935).  "Agricultural 
Outlook  Charts  for  1937;  Farm  Family 
Living"  (November  1936).  contains  tabu- 
lated summaries  of  yearly  per  capita  ex- 
pense of  11  items  of  farm-family  living; 
yearly  per  capita  value  of  home-produced 
food  also  included 

To  bring  together,  classify,  and  summarize  data 
from  a  number  of  separate  studies  of  farm-family 
living.  Data  from  1920-35.  Schedule  estimates  of 
approximately  19,700  families  are  included.  Summa- 
ries have  been  or  are  being  made  of  11  items  of  family 
living,  one  of  them  being  food,  as  a  part  of  the 
Bureau's  study  of  the  economy  and  nutritive  adequacy 
of  American  diets.  In  cooperation  with  State.  Fed- 
eral, and  other  agencies.  Published  studies,  or  data 
provided  by  cooperating  agencies. 

Disbursements  of  Families  of  W.age-Eabn- 
ers  and  Low-Salaried  Workers 

Begun :  1934.  Completed :  Analvsis  in  proc- 
ess (1936) 

In  charge  :  Hazel  K.  Stiebeling 

Publication:  Preliminary  reports:  (1)  "Nu- 
tritive Value  of  Diets  of  Families  of  Wage- 
Earners  and  Clerical  Workers  in  North 
Atlantic  Cities",  Monthly  Lahor  Rer/'ew, 
July  1936.  (2)  "Diets  of  Urban  and  Vil- 
lage Families  in  the  United  States,  1914- 
36"  (nmltilithed).  (3)  "Food  Consump- 
tion of  LTrban  and  Village  Families  at 
Different  Levels  of  Expenditures  for 
Food."  Jomnal  of  Home  Economics, 
January  1937 

To  evaluate  nutritional  adequacy  and  economy  of 
diets  of  different  population  groups,  as  a  basis  for 
recommending  diet  plans  at  different  economic  levels. 
Records  collecti'd  from  approximately  3.000  families 
in  conjunction  with  the  1934-35  study  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  of  disbursements  of  wage-earners 
and  low-salaried  workers.  Weekly  dietary  records 
collected  by  held  agents. 

Farm-Family  Living  in  Appalachian  High- 
lands 

Begun  :  1929.  Completed  :  Preliminary  1935. 
Detailed  analysis  in  process  (1936) 

In  charge:  Faith  Williams,  Day  Monroe, 
Hazel  K.  Stiebeling 

Publication:  Economic  and  Social  Problems 
and  i'ondition-s  of  the  Southern  Appalach- 
ians, Deiiartment  of  Agriculture.  Miscel- 
laneous Publication  No.  205  (1935).  De- 
tailed analysis  of  Knott  County  data 
forthcoming 

228  farm  families  in  Knott  County,  Kentucky,  and 
331  farm  families  in  Grayson  County,  Virginia,  inter- 
viewed. The  Knott  County  families  furnished  an  esti- 
mate of  their  year's  food  supply  (purchased  and 
home-produced),  41  kept  an  accurate  record  of  food 
consumption  for  one  week  in  summer.  Interviews 
liy  field  agents  with  a  schedule. 

Farsi  Housing  Sur\'ey 

Begun:  1934.     Completed:  Analysis  in  j^roc- 

ess  (1936) 
In    charge:  Judith    Clark.    Louise    Stanley, 

Mordecai  Ezekiel 
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Publication:  Miiueof^niphetl  tables  suiiima- 
riziiifr  data  for  each  of  43  States  have  lM?en 
released  to  govermiient  agencies 

To  provide  an  estimate  of  rural  liimsiiig  needs  for 
the  use  of  economists,  extension  woiliers,  business  men, 
etc.  6tK).0«»0  farm  liouses  in  3()tl  tounties  in  411  States 
were  examine<l  as  to  structuii".  eniulitioii.  tixed  eiiuip- 
ment.  House-to-house  enunu'ratioii  in  sele<ted  areas 
by  C  W.  A.  workers  under  sui)ervision  of  state  exten- 
sion service. 

Study    of    Consfmer    PrncnAsics     (Thin- 

CIPALLT  IN    Kl  RAI.    Arf.AS) 

Begun  :  October  19:55.     Completed  :  July  19:57 

In  ciiaige:  Day  Monroe 

Publication:  Preliminary  jmblication,  in  bul- 
letin or  monograph,  about  .lamiary  1937; 
final  publication  in  bulletin  or  monograi)h 
between  July  and  December  1937 

To  secure  information  on  expenditures  and  CDnsump- 
tion  haliits  of  families  of  numerous  types,  detined  ac- 
cording to  income,  occupation  and  cumpositioii.  A 
random  sample  of  families  of  selected  major  types 
canvassed  fur  information  on  income,  occupation,  and 
composition.  From  tlie  random  sample,  a  controlled 
sample  is  selected  and  information  on  exiK"nditures 
obtained.  About  125.(KX»  families  in  the  random 
s:imi)le ;  20.(HMl  in  the  selected  sample.  About  18  small 
cities,  li'5  villages  and  80  farm  sections  covered.  IJata 
on  family  composition  include  number,  aj;e,  sex,  and 
relationsliip  of  nieiuliers  of  economic  famil.v;  some 
data  on  education  and  rural-urban  backfiround.  Data 
all  related  to  family  income  and  occupation.  Study 
financed  by  Works  I'rogress  Administration:  it  is 
complementary  to  similar  study  by  Bureau  of  I.jibor 
Statistics.     Field  interviews  with  schedule. 

Time  Stt'dies  of  thf.  Work  of  IIo.memakers 

Begun:  1924-19:5(1  Complete:  Aiuilysis  in 
process  (1936) 

In  charge  :  Hildegarde  Kiieeland  until  March 
193o:  now  under  supervision  of  Day 
Monroe 

Publication:  Preliminary  report:  "Home- 
making  in  this  Modern  Age,"  Journal  of 
the  American.  Asuociation  of  University 
Women,  January  1934 

To  show  the  distribution  of  time  and  energy  of 
liomemakers  in  dilTercnt  situations  und  under  different 
conditions.  Stud.v  made  in  l.!KK)  households  (of  which 
!t(H>  were  urbiiu)  of  the  work  done,  and  its  organiza- 
tion, in  various  types  of  homes.  Housewives  kept 
records  on  time  study  blanks,  in  cooperation  witli 
workers  from  State  experiment  stations  and  extension 
service. 

Studies  of  Family  Livinc  in  the  United 
States  and  Other  Countries:  An  Anal- 
ysis OF  JIaterial  and  Method 

Begun  :  1929.     C(>mi)leted  :  193.") 

In  cliarge:  Faitli  Williams,  Carle  C.  Zim- 
merman (the  latter  representing  the  Social 
Science  Research  Council) 

Publication:  P'iiial  I'eport  pulilishod  as  Mis- 
cellaneotis  Re|)ort  No.  223  (December 
193.5)   of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 

To  bring  together  references  on  famil.vliving  studies, 
with  an  analysis  of  methods  and  lindings.  Annotated 
bibliograpli.v  of  nearl.v  l.ot'O  studies  of  family  living 
made  in  52  counties.  Tlie  references  for  the  most 
part  include  studies  made  during  a  lOO-ye.'ir  jieriod. 
running  through  1933.  Analysis  of  i)ublished  mate- 
rials. 


Department  of  Labor 

Bureau  uf  Labor  Statistics 

Mo.NKY  DiSllURSF.MENTS  OF  FAMILIES  OF  WaGE 

Kak.nkrs  and  LiiwERK.n  .'Salaried  Clerical 
Workers 

Begun:  Octol)er  19:34,  Completed:  (Field 
work)  November  19:5G 

In  charge:  Faith  Williams 

Publication  :  Preliminary  articles  in  Monthly 
Z,«A«/' /iVr/c/r  beginning  March  1930.  Re- 
gional bulletins  and  linal  sunmuuy  bulletin 
planned 

To  secure  data  on  incomes  and  expenditures  for  all 
items  of  family  living  and  six'cial  data  on  fond  con- 
sumption. Nation-wide  study  including  about  1(>,(XX) 
families  in  ."m  industrial  cities  in  all  regions  of  the 
United  Stales.  Family  interviews  by  trained  agents 
using  a  detailcti  schedule. 

Study  of  Consumer  Purchases  (in  Urban 

.Vreas) 
Begun:  October     1935.       Completed:  July 

19:57 
In  charge  :  Faith  Williams 
Publication:  Articles  in  Monthly  Labor  Re- 

vieir-  possibly  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau. 

Final    material    will    be    available    about 

July-December  1937 

To  secure  information  on  ex])endiiures  and  con- 
sumption habits  of  families  of  numerous  tyi)es,  detined 
according  to  income,  occupation  and  composition. 
Will  provide  weights  if  the  Bureau's  cost  of  living 
indexes  are  extended.  Will  furnish  data  for  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics  work  on  nutrition.  A  random 
.sample  of  families  of  sele<-ted  major  types  is  canvassed 
for  information  on  income,  occupation,  and  C(an|H)si- 
tion.  From  this  random  sMmjile,  a  conlrolli'd  sample 
is  selected,  from  which  information  on  expenditures 
is  obtained.  The  random  sample  includes  about 
200,000  families;  the  controlled  sample  about  25.(J00, 
in  32  cities.  Data  on  family  comixisition  include 
number,  age,  sex,  and  relationship  of  meml)ers  <if 
economic  family  (with  some  information  on  other 
members  of  household)  ;  some  data  on  education  and 
rural-urban  background.  All  these  data  are  related  to 
family  income  and  oicni)alioii.  Study  coinplementary 
to  similar  project  being  carri(<l  on  by  I5ureau  I'f  Home 
Economics  in  small  cities  and  rural  areas.  Financed 
I)y  W.  I'.  A.  funds.     Interviews  with  schedule. 

Children's  Bureau 

Stillbirth  Stldy 

Begun:  1936.     Completed:  1937 

In   charge:   Elizabeth   C.   Tandy,   Ethel   C. 

Dunham 
Publication  :  A  special  bulletin  of  the  Bureau 

The  improvement  of  stillbirth  statistics,  including 
the  furthering  of  a  classification  of  causes  of  still- 
birth and  facilitating  the  introduction  and  nse  of  a 
.standard  certificate  for  stillbirth.  IMan  is  to  secure 
complete  individual  records  of  5.000  stillbirths  from 
hosi)ilals  registering  more  than  .5iH)  live  births  an- 
nually and  located  in  cities  having  hosi)ituls  regis- 
tering l.iHtO  or  more  births  ainiually.  Tlie  base  is 
about  L'7.5.O0O  live  births  annually,  about  270  hospitals 
in  24  States  cooperating  in  furnishing  the  data.  A 
schedule  is  to  be  filled  out  for  each  stillborn  fetus 
of  20  weeks  or  more  gestation  occurring  in  the  cooper- 
ating hospitals  over  a  period  of  several  months. 
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United  States  Employment  Service 

Occupation AL  Inventory  of  Registered  Job- 


Begiiii 


SEEKERS 

First  inventory  begun  1935.  Com- 
pleted: July  1936.  Second  inventory  be- 
gun 1936.  ^Completed:  (Tabulation)  No- 
vember 1936. 

In  charge:  William  H.  Stead 

Publication  :  Results  of  the  two  inventories 
will  be  published  together,  as  a  special  bul- 
letin of  Employment  Service,  late  1936  or 
early  1937 

Inventory  of  occuiJUtion:il  training  and  experience 
of  all  jobseekers  registered  witli  the  Emijloyment 
Service  as  of  the  close  of  1935.  District  and  State 
basis.  Breakdowns  by  sex,  color,  veteran  status,  re- 
lief status,  and  age.  industrial,  and  occupational 
classitication.  A  similar  inventory  is  under  way  as 
of  July  1,  19:i!6,  on  a  county  and  State  basis.  It  is 
hoped  t(i  make  a  similar  inventory  annually.  Active 
files  of  district  and  branch  employment  oflBces. 

Job- Analysis  Study 

Begun :  1935.  Completed :  5  industries  com- 
pleted and  descriptions  are  in  process  of 
publication;  28  industries  will  be  studied 
during  fiscal  year  1936-37 

In  charge:  William  H.  Stead 

Publication :  As  job  descriptions  are  com- 
pleted for  a  given  industry,  they  are  pub- 
lished as  monographs  by  the  Employment 
Sei'vice 

Studies  conducted  in  each  of  13  cities  of  33  selected 
industries,  certain  establishments  in  each  city  being 
selected  for  study,  and  all  jobs  in  these  establishments 
analyzed  and  descriiJtious  written.  Schedules  are 
filled  out  by  field  workers  who  observe  job  perform- 
ance in  the  establishments  selected. 

Women's  Bureau 

The  Age  Factor  As  It  Relates  to  Women 
in  Business  and  the  Professions 

Begun:  May  1931.  Completed:  January 
1934 

In  charge:  Harriet  A.  Bjrne 

Publication:  Women's  Bureau  Bulletin  No. 
117,  published  October  1934 

Effects  of  age  and  other  factors  on  the  employment 
of  women,  the  extent  of  unemployment  among  them, 
and  other  data  useful  in  giving  vocational  advice. 
Questionnaires  to  58,720  women,  members  of  National 
Federation  of  Business  and  Profes.sional  Women's 
Clubs.  Usable  replies  received  from  20,168.  Study 
made  in  cooperation  with  this  Federation.  Mailed 
questionnaires. 

Effects  of  the  Depression  on  Wage  Earn- 
ers' Families 

Begun :  Fall,   1932.     Completed :   December 

1935 
In  charge:  Caroline  Manning 

Publication:  Women's  Bureau  Bulletin  No. 
108,  February  1936 

To  show  the  changes  which  the  later  phases  of  the 
depression  brought  about  in  employment,  earnings,  and 
the  social  and  economic  status  of  the  families.  1.120 
households  visited :  work  histories  of  1,468  women  se- 
cured  in   South   Bend,    Mishawaka,    Indiana.     These 


women  were  among  3,245  women  interviewed  in  1930, 
as  a  basis  for  Women's  Bureau  Bulletin  No.  92.  Home 
interviews  and  visits  to  plants. 

The  Employed  Woman  Homemaker,  Her 
Responsibility  for  Family  Support 

Begun :  July  1935.    Completed :  October  1936 

In  cliarge :  Mary  E.  Pidgeon 

Publication :  W^omen's  Bureau  Bulletin  No. 
148 

Unpublished  data  made  available  by  the  Census  Bu- 
reau on  3,882,143  gainfully  employed  homemakers  in 
1930.  Other  surveys  of  the  same  problem  in  Women's 
Bureau  Bulletins  Nos.  30,  41,  75.  Data  from  Bureau  of 
the  Census. 

Employment  of  Women  in  Offices 

Begun :  Sei^tember    1931.     Completed :  July 

1934 
In  charge  :  Ethel  Erickson 
Publication:  W<mien's  Bureau  Bulletin  No. 

120 

To  .secure  data  useful  in  vocational  guidance.  314 
offices  visited  in  New  York,  Hartford,  Philadelphia, 
Atlanta,  Chicago.  Des  Moines,  St.  Louis.  Records  of 
42,897  women  secured.  Data  on  type  of  office,  occupa- 
tion, salary,  hours  of  work,  mechanization,  personnel 
policies.  Other  data  in  the  same  field  in  Women's 
Bureau  Bulletins  Nos.  96,  1.32.  A'isits  to  places  of 
employment,  personnel  records. 

Gainful  Employment  of  Married  Women 
Begun :  August    1934.     Completed :  October 

1934  (revised  1936) 
In  charge :  Rachel  Myswander 
Publication:  Mimeographed  leport   October 

1934 ;  revised  1936 

To  indicate  the  extent  and  nature  of  such  employ- 
ment, the  economic  needs  of  such  workers,  and  the 
problems  resulting  from  discrimination  against  married 
women  workers.  Analysis  of  data  from  Census,  1890^ 
1930;  reports  by  various  agencies  and  individuals,  in- 
cluding the  survey  by  the  Office  of  Education  of  the 
legal  status  of  married  women  teachers,  and  the  sur- 
vey made  by  the  Women's  Bureau  of  the  effects  on 
women  in  the  federal  service  of  Section  213  of  the 
Economy  Act  of  1932.     Various  types  of  official  data. 

The  Occupational  Progress  of  Women, 
1910-30 

Begun :  February  1932.  Completed :  Janu- 
ary 1933 

In  charge :  Mary  V.  Dempsey 

Publication :  AVomen's  Bureau  Bulletin  No. 
104,  April  1933 

Analysis  of  data  from  Bureau  of  the  Census.  A 
previous  bulletin,  covering  the  period  1910-20,  pub- 
lished in  192"2.     Data  from  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Occupational  Diseases.  With  a  Survey  of 
Preventia-e  Legislation,  1932-34 

Begun :  FebruarT  1935.  Completed :  August 
1936 

In  charge :  Margaret  T.  Mettert 

Publication:  Women's  Bureau  Bulletin  No. 
147 

Analysis  of  State  reports  and  of  special  studies  by 
government  or  other  agencies ;  analysis  of  State  legis- 
lation and  International  Labour  Office  reports.  9 
States  reporting  data.  5  by  sex.  An  earlier  report 
on  this  subject  is  contained  in  Women's  Bureau  Bulle- 
tin No.  114.  Data  from  various  types  of  official 
reports. 


Pojndatioii  Problems 
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TKCiiNdLfMiicAi,    Chax(;es    IX    Relation    to 

Wiimen".s  Emtuiymknt 
Be<riin:    Jamiaiv     1930.       Completed:   .luly 

1935 
In  charjio:  Ellii-l  L.  Best 
Publication:  Woiiicii's  Bureau  Bulletin  No. 

107,  November  1935 

115  pliiiits  visitiMl  in  32  cities  In  it  states.  1,035 
wiuiien  iiiltTviewed  to  -secure  data  on  nativity,  age, 
ami  marital  status  as  well  as  julis  and  earnings. 
Other  studies  dealing  with  the  jirohlenis  of  hnurs  and 
niclhiids  iif  pniductiiin  in  Women's  liureau  BulU-tius 
Nos.  liio,  1(15.  lli>.  in;.  HI.  Data  fruni  interviews  with 
employers  and  workers. 

Department  of  the  Treasury 

Public  Health  Service 

Office  of  Statistical  Invcslisatioiu 

National  Health  In\'entort 

a.  Berlin  :  Aiijrust  1.  1935.  Completed  :  Field 
work  May  1,  1936:  coding  and  tabulation 
April  1,  i937 

In  charge:  G.  St.  J.  Perrott.  Clark  Tibbitts, 
Selwyn  D.  Collins.  Kollo  II.  Britten 

Publication:  Preliminarv  reports  in  mimeo- 
graplied  I'dtin  late  in  193(3;  final  reports  in 
Piihlif  Health  Reports  beginning  about 
July  1937 

Chronic  disease  survey :  The  incidence  of  clironic 
disea.ses  and  physical  handicaps  in  the  general  popula- 
tion, the  duration  of  disahility.  nieilical  services  re- 
ceived, and  the  relation  of  these  to  (]((Mi|)ation.  employ- 
ment status,  income,  housing,  and  other  environmental 
factors.  House  to  house  canvass  of  75(l,(KH>  families  in 
!>1  cities  in  1!)  states,  selected  to  be  representative  of 
the  jMipulation  of  the  country  in  cities  of  25.000  and 
over.  Smaller  cities  and  rural  areas  included,  but  not 
in  proportion  to  their  representation  in  the  popula- 
tion. Data  for  the  year  1!).S,">.  Breakdown  by  iige,  sex, 
color,  nativity,  marital  status,  school  attendance,  fam- 
ily relationship.  oc<upation  and  industry,  chronic  dis- 
eases and  physical  liandicaps.  medical  care,  health 
services,  family  iniDine,  rental  1!I2'.>  and  I'.KK;,  housing 
and  sanitary  facilities.  Cities  under  KXI.OdO  enumer- 
ated completely ;  cities  over  100.000  sampled  liy  a 
random  selection  of  enumeration  districts. 

b.  Begun  :  August  1, 1935.  Comi)leted :  Field 
work  Mav  1.  1936:  coding  and  tabulation 
April  1,  1937 

In  charge:  (J.  St.  J.  Perrott.  Clark  Tibbitts, 

I).  K.  Brundage 
Publication:  Preliminary  reports  in  mimco- 

gi-aphed  form  late  in  1936;  final  rei)orts  in 

Pithllc   Health    Reports   beginning   about 

July  1937 

Occupational  morbidity  and  mortality  study: 
Amount  of  time  lost  due  to  illness  among  industrial 
workers  and  the  relation  of  illness  to  occupation  and 
the  hazards  of  the  occupational  environment.  Tran- 
scription of  the  records  of  industrial  sick  benefit  asso- 
ciations including  TOO.iHlO  individuals  in  105  cities  in 
17  states,  including  <>4  industries  and  421  plants. 
Breakdown  by  age.  sex.  occupation,  industry,  nature 
of  illness,  da.vs  disabled,  occupational  hazards.  Data 
apply  to  period  .January  i;i:i{0-January  1035.  Itecords 
of  industrial  sKk  benefit  a.ssociations. 


c.  Begun:  August  1.  1935,  Completed:  Field 
work  Ma\'  1.  1930;  coding  and  tabulation 
April  1.  1937 

In  ehargi':  (j.  St.  J.  Perrott,  Clark  Tibbitts, 
J.  M.  Mountiii,  Elliot  H.  Penneli,  Wilhelm 
Reilz 

Publication:  Preliminary  reports  in  mimeo- 
graphed form  late  in  1936;  final  reports  in 
Public  Health  Reports  beginning  about 
July  1937 

Hiallh  facilities  study:  Census  of  public  health 
facilities  in  terms  of  e.xiH-nditure.s,  iwrsonnel  and 
services  rendered.  Census  of  all  hospitals  in  cotuK-r- 
ntion  with  the  Census  of  Business;  survey  of  hospital 
out-patient  departments.  Survey  of  all  health  agen- 
cies in  1(K)  counties.  Survt^y  to  be  extended  to  the  -IS 
States.  S<hed\ile  covers  type  of  agency,  ])<>pulalion 
served,  income,  e.xiien.se.  iH-rsonnel,  services  rendered, 
payrolls,  jjlant  assets,  endowment  fluids,  indebtedness. 
Data  for  .year  IM.'i.  Stmly  llminced  by  W.  1'.  A.  (Fed- 
eral Project).     Field  survey  with  schedule. 

d.  Begun  :  March  1.  1936.  Comi^leted  :  Field 
woi-k  June  15,  1930;  coding  iind  tabulation 
August  1.  1937 

In  chaige:  (}.  St,  J.  Perrott,  Clark  Tibbitts, 

Sehvyn  I).  Collins.  Helen  C.  (Jriflin 
Publication:  Late  in  1937 

Comuuinicable  disease :  To  determine  the  incidence 
of  1.'}  connnon  and  rare  connnunicable  diseases  among 
all  children,  with  no  prior  attacks,  among  children 
with  no  prior  inununization  as  compared  to  those 
with  an  inmiunization,  among  children  expo.sed  to  a 
case  In  the  household — all  of  the  above  items  to  be 
related  to  family  income,  crowding,  type  and  rental 
of  house,  etc.  To  determine  the  completeness  of  re- 
porting to  the  health  departments  of  various  kinds  of 
cases.  House-to-house  canvass  in  2(M),000  families  in 
38  cities  of  inO.OOO  or  more  population.  No  cities 
enumerated  coini)letely — cities  sampled  by  random 
sample  of  enumeration  districts. 

Health  and  the  Economic  Depression 

a.  Begun:  March  1.1933.  Comideted:  Field 
work  June  1,  1933;  coding  and  taluihitioii 
about  April  1,  1934 

In  charge:  Selwyn  D.  Collins,  G.  St.  J. 
Perrott 

Publication:  Numerous  iireliminarv  ])apers 
have  been  ])ublished  in  the  MUbank  Memo- 
rial Fund  Qaarterhj  and  elsewhere  and  3 
papers  in  a  final  series  have  appeared  in 
the  Public  Health  Report.^.  At  least  3 
others  are  (1936)  in  preparation. 

Incidence  of  illness  during  3  months  early  in  1933 
among  p<'rsons  classified  according  to  their  income 
history  during  the  4  years  lf)2!>-;52.  (1)  Housc-to- 
Iiouse  canvass  of  l.OOtI  families  in  each  of  10  localities. 
The  areas  were  not  selectMl  to  be  representative  of  the 
cities  but  to  include  districts  that  were  hard  hit  by 
the  depression.  Eight  of  the  areas  were  large  cities 
and  2  were  small  towns.  P.reakdown  by  age  and  sex 
(all  while),  employment  status  and  income  history 
during  192;)-;i2.  (2)  Special  study  of  diets  of  about 
ont^tenth  of  the  total  families  canvassed  in  each 
locality.  (3)  Height  and  weight  records  of  school 
children  from  the  canvassed  families  were  copied  from 
school  records  and  analyzed  in  relation  to  the  family's 
income  history.  (4)  Facts  about  housing  were 
gathered  along  with  the  diet  information.  House-to- 
house  canva.ss  as  described  above. 
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h.  Begun:  September  1.  1934.  Completed: 
Field  work  February  1,  1935;  coding  and 
tabulation  August  1,  1935 

In  charge:  Selwyn  D.  Collins.  G.  St.  J.  Per- 
rott,  Arthur  St.  Clair.  Bess  A.  Cheney 

Publication  :  April  1,  1937 

Mortality  in  relation  to  income  history  among  30,000 
families  in  the  poorer  districts  of  San  Francisco. 
House-to-house  canvass  of  30,0tlO  families  in  the  poorer 
districts  in  San  Francisco  to  obtain  an  income  record 
for  the  years  1929-34  and  a  record  of  all  deaths  that 
occurred  in  the  canvassed  families  and  in  all  families 
in  which  any  member  of  the  present  household  had 
lived  since  1929.  This  method  was  intended  to  pick 
up  deaths  of  parents  of  orphaned  children,  deaths  of 
the  spouses  of  widows,  widowers,  etc.  House-to-house 
canvass  and  a  check  of  the  health  department  records. 

Negro  Mort.alitt 

Begun:  March     1,     1935.     Completed:  De- 
cember 1.  1936 
In  charge :  Mary  Gover 
Publication:  Early  in  1937 

Systematic  study  of  mortality  among  Negroes  as 
compared  with  wliites  in  the  same  States — supple- 
ment to  Public  Health  Bulletin  Xo.  174,  which  was 
published  in  1928.  This  study  considers  death  rates 
from  specific  causes  at  specific  ages  among  Negroes 
and  whites  in  14  southern  States,  with  some  supple- 
mentary data  for  northern  states.  It  also  considers 
trends  of  death  rates  among  white  and  colored  in  a 
group  of  10  southern  States  that  have  been  in  the 
registration  area  since  1920.  Trends  are  considered 
by  age  and  sex  for  all  causes  and  by  cause  for  all 
ages.  Mortality  statistics  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  and  population  statistics. 

Sickness  in  Urban  and  Rural,  Areas 
Begun :  Field  work  relate  to  years  from  1928 

to  1933.     Completed:  January  1.  1937 
In  charge:  Selwyn  D.  Collins 
Publication:  Late  in  1937 

To  determine  sickness  rates  in  rural  as  compared 
with  urban  areas,  including  case  incidence,  time  lost, 
mentary  data  for  northern  States.  It  also  considers 
office  and  to  be  used  in  this  study  include  (a>  records 
for  1  year  on  9,000  families  living  in  130'  communities 
of  18  States,  including  both  urban  and  rural  areas, 
(b)  records  for  3  years  on  1,500  families  living  in 
5  towns  in  Cattaraugus  Couut.v,  mostly  rural  but  in- 
cluding 1  village  of  900  population,  (c)  records  for 
18  months  on  1,500  families  living  in  Syracuse,  New 
York  (population  200,000).  Breakdown  by  age,  sex. 
occupation,  nature  of  illness,  days  disabled,  etc.  House- 
to-house  canvasses  as  outlined  above. 

Sickness  and  Medical  Care  and  Preventive 
Services  in  the  General  Population 

Begun:  Canvassing  applies  to  the  period 
1928-;32.  Completed:  Field  work  about 
1932;  data  now  (1936)  all  on  pmich  cards 

In  charge:  Selwyn  D.  Collins 

Publication  :  9  papers  have  been  published  in 
the  Pvhlio  Health  Reportfi  as  a  series  which 
will  include  a  total  of  at  least  15 

To  determine  (a)  the  amount  and  kind  of  sickness 
In  the  general  population,  (b)  the  duration  in  terms 
of  days  lost,  days  in  bed  and  the  total  duration  of 
symptoms,  (c)  the  extent  of  medical  care  in  terms  of 
hospital  days  and  physicians'  calls  i>er  case  of  a  specific 
diagnosis,  (d)  the  extent  of  the  use  of  preventive  and 
related  services,  such  as  vaccinations  and  immuniza- 
tions against  various  diseases,  physical  examinations, 


eye  refractions  and  specific  dental  services.  Sickness 
records  for  1  year  on  9,(X1<>  families  living  in  130  locali- 
ties in  18  States.  Breakdown  by  age,  .sex,  cause  of 
illness,  etc.  House-to-house  canvasses  covering  a  12- 
month  period. 

Department  of  Commerce 
Bureau  of  the  Census 


Division  of  Population 


Unpublished    Population    Ma- 


Completed :  Before  1938 
Olive  M.  Riddleberger 


Inde.x    of 

TERIAL 

Begun:  1933. 

In  charge : 

Publication :  1930  index  will  be  released  first 

To  acfpiaint  those  interested  in  population  problems 
with  the  amount  of  data  tabulated  but  not  published. 
Data  available  for  the  1910.  1920,  and  19.30  censu.ses 
will  be  pre.seuted  in  tabular  form.     Bureau  of  Census. 

Experiments  in  Estimating  State  Popula- 
tions FOR  Intercensal  Periods 

Begun :  October  1935.     Completed :  1937 

In  charge :  Heni'y  Shryock 

Publication :  Preliminary  press  releases  of 
estimates  February  and  May  1936;  final 
evaluation  of  methods  in  a  Ph.  D.  thesis 
by  Shryock  at  University  of  Wisconsin 

To  test  various  methods  of  estimating  and  deter- 
mine the  best  method  or  methods  to  be  used.  Use  of 
birth  and  death  rates,  school  attendance  and  enroll- 
ment data,  and  State  school  censuses.  Estimates  made 
by  States.     State  school  data,  birth,  and  death  rates. 

Gainfully  Employed  Homejiakers 
Begun:  1932.     Completed:  Tabulation  com- 
plete (1936) 
In  charge :  Leon  E.  Truesdell 
Publication:  LTncertain 

To  make  an  analysis  of  the  characteristics  of  em- 
ployed women  who  are  also  homemakers.  All  gain- 
fully employed  homemakers  except  those  in  the  minor 
races — Japanese.  Chinese,  etc.  Tabulation  by  size  of 
community,  color  or  nativity,  occupation  and  age  of 
homemaker  by  ( 1 )  number  of  gainful  workers  by 
size  of  family,  (2)  size  of  family,  (3)  number  of 
children  by  size  of  family,  (4)  marital  condition  of 
head,  (.-i)  number  of  lodgers.  Family  cards  of  1930 
Census  (4th  count). 

Relation  of  Occupation  of  Head  of  Family 
TO  Rental  or  Value  of  Home 

Begun :  1932.  Completed :  Tabulation  com- 
plete (1936) 

In  charge :  Leon  E.  Truesdell 

Publication :  Uncertain 

Sample  of  about  715,000  native  white  male  heads  of 
families  in  Missouri.  Occupation  by  value  or  rental 
of  home  for  male  heads  by  (1)  age  of  male  head,  (2) 
number  of  children  under  10,  (3)  gainful  workers  in 
family.     Family  cards  of  19:^0  Census  (6th  count). 

Types  or  Family  Composition 

Bearnn:  1932.  Completed:  Tabulation  com- 
plete (1936) 

In  charge  :  Leon  E.  Truesdell 

Publication :  Preliminary  press  release  of 
summary  for  United  States  August  1935. 
Final  publication  uncertain 
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A  social-economic  analysis  of  families.  Family 
heads  in  the  I'nited  States  (except  minor  races),  hy 
color  or  nativity,  size  of  coniinuiiity.  and  'M  "tyix-s" 
based  on  sex  and  marital  condition  of  head  of  family 
and  nnniher  of  children  under  21.  <lassiticd  hy  (1) 
value  or  rental  of  home,  (li)  size  of  family,  (.S)  aw  of 
head.  (4)  gainful  workers.  (."»)  lodgers,  (li)  children 
under  10.     Family  cards  of  1930  Census  (5th  count). 

Rei.-atiox  BE-nvEEN  Fertility  and  Cert.vix 

P(II'UL.\TI(lN  Ch.\RACTERI.ST!CS 

Berlin:  1!)3"2.  Completed:  Tabulation  com- 
plete (1936) 

III  iliarfjfc:  Leon  E.  Tniesdell 

Pnblifution :  Uncertain 

The  most  extensive  study  of  difTerential  fertility 
ever  made  in  United  States.  First,  marriage  fanulies 
(except  nnnor  races).  Color  or  nativity,  size  of  com- 
nninlty  and  value  or  rental  of  home  Iiy  (1)  nund>er  of 
children  hy  a^te  of  wife  and  of  husband  and  duration 
of  marriage;  (2)  age  at  marriage,  and  C!)  i-mpioymeut 
status  of  homenmkers.  East  North  Central  Census 
division.     Family  cards  of  19:!0  Census  (6lh  count). 

Division  of  Vita!  Statistics 

Keeect  oe  Ke.sil)ext  Allikaiiox  oe  Births 

AXD  Deaths 
Be<riin :  October,    1935.     Cnmplcted:  T'ncer- 

tain 
Tn  ciiaroe:  H.  L.  Dunn 
I'lililication :  Pieliininary,  beginning  1937  in 

Vital  Statistics,  Special  Reports,   vol   3. 

(1937) 

To  compare  tabulation  of  nonresident  with  resident 
births  and  deaths.  Tabulation  of  VX\~)  data  by  states, 
counties,  and  cities.  Mechanical  tabulation  and  analy- 
sis following  a  special  coding  of  tran,-;cripls.  Birth 
and  death  statistics  of  the  Division. 

Methods  axd  TEfiixigtES  of  State  ('(ili.ec- 
Tiox  OF  Vital  Statistics 

Beonin  :  .luly  193G.    Completed :  January  1937 

In  cluii-ofe:  H.  L.  Dunn 

Publication:  Preliminary  in  Vital  Statistics, 
Special  Reports,  vol.  3  (1937) 

Comparison  of  state  procedures  used  in  handling 
birth  and  death  certiticates.  Mail  questionnaire  to 
stale  registrars  of  all  stutes,  19:i(>.  Results  to  be  pre- 
sented in  tabular  form.     State  registrars. 

Mortality  Amoxg  Americax  Txdi.\xs,  1934 

Begun:  April   1»3(;.     Conijileted :  duly  1937 

In  charge :  II.  L.  Dunn 

Publication:  Preliminary,  in  Vital  Statistics, 
Special  Reports,  vol.  3  (1937) 

Anal.vsis  of  causes  of  death.  Causes  of  death  by  age, 
sex.  tribe,  reservation.  Machine  tabulation  of  data  in 
Division,  with  Held  checking  to  secure  transcripts. 

Mcltiple  Causes  of  Death 

Begun :  October,  1935.     Completed  :  T"^ncer- 

tain 
In  charge:  Dr.  II.  L.  Dunn 
Pidilicatiou  :  Preliminary,  beginning  Spring 

1937,  in  Vital  Statistics,  Special  Reports, 

vol.  3  (1937) 

To  clarif.v  the  effect  of  joint  cau.ses  of  death,  and 
to  discover  what  "complicaled  causes"  are  most  fre- 
quent. Tabulation  of  19:?5  data  for  Maryland  for  all 
causes  of  death:  all  states  for  material  cause.s.  Re- 
coding  and  retabulation  of  death  tran.scripts. 

StjiciDAI.  axd  AcriDEXTAL  Poisoxixos 

Begun  :  August  1930.    Completed  :  July  1937 

In  charge :  H.  L.  Dmin 


Publication:  Preliminarv  in  Vital  Statistics, 
Special  Reports,  vol.  3  (1!»37) 

To  provide  a  Imsis  for  more  logical  classification  in 
International  List.  Tabidalion  of  l!»2.">-:-Ci  data  for  the 
United  Slates,  with  <lelailed  breakdown  bv  Ivjk'  of 
drug  u.setl.  Kecoding  and  retabulation  of  data  in  the 
Divi.sion. 

Special  Rei'ORts,  Vol.  1 
III  cliaige :  II.  L.  Dunn 

Piililication :  At  irregular  intervals  by  the 
Division  of  Vital  Statistics 

Puhlication  of  s|)echil  studies  of  interest  to  persons 
in  the  Held.  SiH-clal  amily.ses  of  data  on  births,  deaths, 
infant  mortality  and  stillhirths,  iteixirts  published  at 
fre<iuent  intervals,  1-0  per  month.  Data  In  the 
Di\  ision. 

Division  of  Statistical  Research 

United  St.\tes  Life  Tables 

Begun  :  1934.    Completed  :  June  19.30 

In  charge:  Elbertie  Foiidray 

Piililication:  Preliminary  press  release  July 
27,  1930.  Final  i)ublication  in  a  inilleliii 
of  the  Census  Bureau,  November.  1930 

To  present  the  "life  expectamv  at  iiirth  and  each 
vear  of  life."  Total  United  States,  liV.".V-:U  :  l!)2(l 
registration  states  1!»1!>-21,  li>2(>-2!»,  l<»2;>-:tl  :  original 
registration  states  llK)0-<«);  1".11()-1!>,  1920-29,  192»-:U. 
Each  period  has  4  tables  (i-olor  hy  sex)  showing 
exix-ctjincy  of  life  at  each  year  of  life.  1920-19:{0 
census  daUl,  and  births  and  deaths  1919-31  inclusive. 

Federal  Emergency  Relief 
Administration  tind  Works 
Progress  Administration-' 

Division   of   Research,    .Statistics,   and   Finance 

Si.K    lit  RAL    I'uoiii.iM     Areas — Rei.iee — Re- 

.sOCRCEs — Rehauilitatiox 
Begun:  1934.     Completed:  1935 
In  charge  :  Dwight  Sanderson,  E.  D.  Tetreaii. 

J.  O.  Babcock,  P.  G.  Beck 
Publication:  Published  as  Research  Mono- 
grapli   I  under  title:  Six  Rnml  Problem 
Area-'i — Relief — Resources  —  Rehabilitation 
An  analysis  of  the  human  and  material  resources  in 
six  rural  areas  with  high  relief  rates,     ti.^  counties  were 
surveyed  in  6  areas  which  included  approximately  one- 
half  the  rural  families  receiving  relief.     The  counties 
were   selected    to   rei)resent    the   range   of   social    and 
economic  conditions  in  each  area.     In  each  count.v  all. 
or  a   random   sample,   of  the  i)opulation   on  relief   in 
•Tune  19:!4  was  studied.     Data  secured  from  case  rec- 
ords and  through  Interviews  with  local  relief  workers 
and  families  concerned.     Household  schedule  was  used. 

Division  of  Social  Research 

MlORA.VT  Fa.mily  Stidy 
Begun:  193.').     Coiniijeled  :  19:50 
In  charge :  John  N.  Webb 
Ptiblication :     Research     bulletins     TR-10. 
TR-11.    Final  report  in  preparation. 

To  determine  the  personal,  economic,  and  .social 
characteristics  of  migrant  families:  rea.sons  for  migra- 
tiim:  origins  and  destinations;  and  residence  history 
prior  to  migration.  Country-wide  sample  study  cover- 
ing about  .5.500  ca.ses  from  .S5  cities,  .\tlenipt  made  to 
secure  a  representative  .sample  b.v  taking  cases  from 
cities  of  different  sizes ;  numiier  of  cases  selected  from 
each  city  was  roughly  proportional  to  the  number  of 
transient  ca.ses.     Survey  made  in  1935;  residence  his- 


*See  also  Rural  Population  llobillzatlon.  p.  269. 
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tory  secured  either  since  1929  or  since  formation  of 
the  family.  Sample  selected  from  the  monthly  census 
made  by  the  Transient  Division.  Data  secured  on  a 
4-page  questionnaire. 

Labor  Inventory  March  1935 
Begun:  1935.    Completed:  1936 
111  charge :  P.  M.  Hauser 
Publication :  Rotoprintecl  tables.     Final  re- 
port in  prei^aration 

A  census  of  usual  occupations  of  persons  on  relief. 
Census  taken  as  of  March  1935  of  6,100,000  workers  on 
relief  rolls.  Data  tabulated  for:  the  United  States, 
each  state,  cities  of  over  100,000  population,  counties 
with  a  relief  case  load  of  over  5,000,  and  in  condensed 
form  for  counties  with  a  relief  case  load  of  less  than 
5,000.  Workers  classified  by  usual  occupation,  by 
color,  sex,  age  groups,  rural-urban  residence,  and  pri- 
ority ranking  for  work  on  the  Works  Program.  Occu- 
pational classification  can  be  converted  in  broad  terms 
to  the  Census  cla.ssification.  From  flies  of  local  relief 
oflices  transcription  sheets  were  sent  to  6  district  cod- 
ing and  editing  offices ;  from  them  to  2  tabulating 
offices. 

Labor  Inn^entort  January  15,  1936 

Begun  :  January  1936.  Completed  :  March 
1936 

In  charge :  P.  M.  Hauser 

Publication :  Rotoprintecl  tables.  Final  re- 
port in  preparation 

Census  of  usual  occupations  of  persons  certified  as 
eligible  for  the  Works  Program.  Another  census  taken 
as  of  January  15,  19S6,  using  the  same  occupational 
classification,  with  breakdowns  by  sex  and  priority 
ranking  for  work  on  the  Works  Program  for  eacli 
county,  district  and  state.  Since  a  uniform  filing 
system  was  used  in  Works  Progress  Administration 
district  offices,  county  tables  were  sent  to  11  area 
statistical  offices  for  tabulation. 

Sttjdy  of  Public  Assistance  Extended  to 

Families  in  Drought  Abea 
Monthly,  July  to  December  1936.     May  be 

continued  thereafter  in  limited  number  of 

counties 
In  charge :  F.  D.  Cronin  and  T.  J.  Woofter, 

Jr. 
Publication  :  To  be  decided 

A  reporting  system  to  give  a  complete,  unduplicated 
count  of  families  receiving  public  assistance  in  65 
sample  counties  in  Colorado,  Iowa.  Kansas,  Montana, 
Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma, 
South  Dakota,  and  Texas.  Data  include  types  and 
amounts  of  assistance  to  families  aided ;  incidence  of 
relief  by  occupation  of  household  head ;  duplication  of 
assistance :  and  relief  turn-over.  Separate  files  set  up 
for  all  agencies  in  each  county  surveyed.  Summary 
sheets  transmitted  to  Washington  office. 

SuR^'EY  OF  Opened  and  Closed  Eural  Relief 

Cases 
Begun :  1934.    Completed :  1935 
In  charge:  C.  E.  Lively  and  Conrad  Taetiber 
Publication :    Research   bulletins.   Series  II, 

Nos.  2,  3,  4,  5 

To  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  the  relief  popula- 
tion was  affected  by  the  various  opportunities  for  em- 
ployment, especially  C.  W.  A. ;  changes  in  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  population  coming  on  and  going  off 
rural  relief  rolls ;  the  reasons  families  came  on  relief ; 
the  methods  by  which  they  were  transferred  from 
relief  to  self-maintenance ;  and  the  representation  of 
the  different  rural  occupational  groups  in  the  relief 


population.  Household  schedules  taken  of  all  cases 
that  came  on  and  went  off  relief  rolls  in  49  counties 
from  November  1,  1933,  through  April  30,  1934.  Sup- 
plemented the  information  obtained  in  the  Unemploy- 
ment Relief  Census  of  October  1933.     Case  records. 

Survey  of  the  Plantation-Tenant  Situa- 
tion IN  THE  South 

Begun  :  1935.    Completed :  1936 

In  charge:  T.  J.  Woofter,  Jr. 

Publication :  Published  as  Research  Mono- 
graph V  under  title :  Landlord  and  Tenant 
on  the  Cotton  Plantation 

An  analysis  of  the  cotton  i)lantation.  emphasizing 
the  plantation  rather  than  the  individual  tenant  as  the 
unit.  Report  contains  sections  on  plantation  areas  and 
tenant  classes ;  ownership :  plantation  organization  and 
management;  the  one-crop  system:  credit:  income; 
tenant's  standard  of  living;  mobility;  education;  and 
relief  and  rehabilitation.  The  survey  included  40  coun- 
ties in  which  large  plantations  dominate  in  Alabama, 
Arkan.sas,  (Jeorgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  North 
Carolina.  646  plantations  were  studied  ;  .5,171  tenants 
and  laborers  were  interviewed.  Data  taken  on  sepa- 
rate schedules  for  landlords  and  for  tenants  and 
laborers  were  for  the  year  1934. 

StT{\-EY  OF  Rural  Households  on  Relief  in 
June  and  CLt>SED  Prior  to  December  1, 
1935 

Begun :  1936.    Completed :  1937 

In  charge :  A.  R.  Mangus,  T.  J.  "Woofter,  Jr. 

Publication:  Report  now  (1937)  in  prepara- 
tion 

To  show  the  extent  to  which  rural  relief  families 
have  been  aft'ected  by  the  various  government  emer- 
gency work  programs,  by  the  Resettlement  -Administra- 
tion, by  private  employment,  and  by  State  and  local 
relief  agencies.  72  sample  counties  in  Georgia,  Iowa, 
Montana,  North  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  Wisconsin.  Designed  to  supplement  infor- 
mation obtained  by  Survey  of  Current  Changes  in  the 
Rural  Relief  Population.  Case  records  and  interviews. 
Household  schedule  used. 

Youth  and  Employjient 
Begun :  1934.    Completed :  Late  in  1937 
In  charge :  Bruce  L.  Melvin 
Publication :  Monograjih  in  preparation 

A  study  of  the  extent  to  which  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  reaches  rural  and  urban  youth. 
For  comparative  purposes  96  industrial  and  134  rural 
counties  have  been  .selected.  Data  include  age,  sex, 
and  employment  characteristics  of  youth  and  types  of 
industries  and  occupations  in  which  they  find  employ- 
ment. Information  available  on  punch  cards  of  U.  S. 
Employment  Service. 

SuR\'EY  OF  Village  Youth 

Begun  :  1936.     Completed :  November  1,  1936 

In  charge :  Bruce  L.  Melvin 

Publication :  A  monograph 

To  ascertain  social  and  economic  characteristics  of 
the  youth  in  some  of  the  villages  included  in  the  re- 
survey  of  American  villages.  Detailed  study  of  all 
youth  15-2&  years  of  age  in  45  of  the  140  villages  in 
the  large  survey,  distributed  among  the  following 
states:  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Texas,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Wisconsin.  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Ne- 
bra.ska.  Kansas,  Colorado.  Washington.  Oregon,  and 
California.  16.000^18.fKlO  households  will  be  "included 
in  the  study.  Field  interview  with  schedule  contain- 
ing sections  on  education,  residential  mobility,  employ- 
ment history,  economic  situation,  participation  in  social 
organizations,  and  use  of  leisure  time. 
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Farii    Rehabilitation-    Prospects    ix    the 

Drought  Area 
Bi><riiii:  1935.     Completed:   193C 
III  cliarjre:  R.  S.  Kifer,  T.  J.  Woofter,  Jr. 
Piibliciition  :  9  bulletins  have  been  piiblislied  : 

Research  Bulletins  K-1  to  K-9.  inclusive. 

Others  are  (193G)  in  preparation 

To  (Ictpniiine  the  basic-  caust's  of  the  rural  distress 
in  the  drought  areas,  in  order  to  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  rehabilitaliun  i)rogranis  adapted  to  tlie  differ- 
ent areas.  A  study  of  tlie  natural  factors  whieli  affect 
liroductivity :  of  the  organization  of  the  factors  of 
production  and  farm  practices  followed  ;  of  the  present 
financial  condition  of  farmers;  and  the  problem  of 
rehabilitation  "in  place"  or  reestablishment.  Detailed 
information  seciirefl,  in  Ki  representative  comities  In 
Colorado,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico.  North  and  South 
Dakota,  Texas,  and  Wyoming,  on  farm  organization, 
crops,  livestock  and  crop  production,  and  financial  con- 
ditions of  farmers.  In  cooperation  with  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics.  Field  work  in  the  areas 
studied,  and  data  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
state  statisticians,  and  records  of  production  control 
contracts. 

SuRNTCT  OF  Combined  Farminc;  and  Indus- 
trial Employment 

Begun:  1935.     Completed:  1936 

In  charire  :  W.  W.  Troxell.  L.  S.  (\)ttrell.  Jr.. 
A.  p.' Edwards.  R.  H.  Allen 

Publication:  Research  Bulletins  J-1 — J-0 

To  describe  existing  t.vpes  of  combined  farming- 
industrial  employment,  apiiraise  their  benetits  and 
disadvantages,  and  determine  the  possibilities  for 
further  development  of  desirable  tyjM's.  Also  to  esti- 
mate the  possibilities  for  rehabilitation  of  rural  relief 
families.  7  counties  in  the  eastern  cotton  area  of 
.\labama.  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina  in  which  the 
cott(m  industry  is  important  were  studied  intensively. 
S[)ecial  tabulations  of  Census  data  were  supplemented 
by  an  extensive  field  survey.  A  sample  of  1.400  part- 
time  farm  families  and  of  l.-'JOO  non-farming  industrial 
employees  were  interviewed  with  a  schedule  including 
items  on  faniil.v  composition,  employment,  income,  agri- 
cultural production,  housing,  and  level  of  living.  In 
cooperation  with  Resettlement  .Vdministration.  I?u- 
reau  of  the  Census,  studies  by  agricultural  experiment 
stations,  industrial  surveys,  field  .survey  with  a  sched- 
ule, interviews  with  employers,  ptiblic  officials,  etc. 

I^rbax  Relief  Sirvet.  May  1934 

Be<Tun:  Survey     taken     as     of     May     193-4. 

Coini)leted:"l93r) 
In  charpe  :  Clark  Tibbitts.  Geortre  r..undberg, 

Henry    B.    Artlnir.    Gladys    L.    Palmer. 

Katlii-yn  D.  Wood 
Publication  :  Research  Monograph  IV.  Vrhan 

Workers  on  Relief.  May  1934 

To  determine  the  occupational  cliaracteristies  of 
workers  on  relief,  to  provide  basic  social  and  eco- 
nomic Information  concerning  the  urban  relief  load. 
Approximately  165.000  h(m.seholds  selected  at  random 
from  the  relief  cases  in  79  cities  whi<  h  varied  in  size, 
geographic  location,  and  eciui<miic  background.  Size 
of  sample  in  each  city  determined  liy  size  of  city 
and  of  case  load:  sampling  ratio  varied  from  one  in 
30  cases  in  New  York  City  to  ll>0  percent  in  cities 
under  50.000  population.  Household  schedule  used  In- 
cluded items  concerning  race,  sex,  age,  schooling  for 
all  persons,  questions  applicable  onl.v  to  employable 
persons  (defined  as  persons  lG-04  working  or  seeking 
work),  and  for  unemplo.ved  workers,  usual  occupation 
and  industry,  length  of  experience,  length  of  unem- 
ployment, longest  .iob  with  one  emplo.ver.  and  alternate 
occupation.     For   workers   on   mmrelief  jobs,   present 


occupation  and  industry,  hours  worked  and  weekly 
earnings.  Hou.sehold  schedule.  Occupation  and  in- 
dustry codes  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  were  used. 

Survey  of  Current  Changes  in  the  Urban 
Reuef  Popi  LATioN.  13  Cities 

Begun:  November  1934.  Completed:  De- 
ceml)er.  193o 

In  charge:  ¥.  L.  Curmicluiel 

Publication:  "Changing  Aspects  of  Urban 
Relief"  no^v  (1936)  in  pi-ejjaration. 
Monthly  bulletins.  Research  Bulletins, 
Series  I,  Nos.  4.  5.  7,  8,  10,  V2,  14,  17 

Plaruied  to  answer  the  following  questions:  (1) 
what  pro|)ortion  of  the  families  connng  on  relief  have 
never  before  received  relief;  (2)  the  nnijor  causes 
bringing  them  to  relief;  (.'{)  the  relationship  between 
the  v.irying  number  of  families  coming  on  and  going 
off  relief  and  seasonal  and  industrial  activities;  (4) 
the  occupational  level  of  families  coming  on  relief,  as 
it  affects  the  program  designed  to  care  for  them. 
Stud.v  conducted  in  13  cities,  selected  with  reference 
to  size,  geographic  location,  economic  chara<-teristics, 
relief  problems;  Atlanta.  Baltimore.  Bridgeitort,  Butte, 
Chicago,  Houston,  Manchester,  Omaha,  I'ater.son,  St. 
Loui.s,  San  FYancisco.  Wilkee-Barre.  Attempt  was 
made  to  .secure  schedules  for  approximately  l.OOt)  cases 
of  each  tyiM'  (o]K-ned.  closed.  reoiM'ned)  in  each  city 
for  each  month.  Information  .se<-ured  included  :  rea- 
sons for  granting  relief,  reasons  for  discontinuing  re- 
lief, duration  of  iniemployment  of  workers,  occupation 
of  last  usual  employment.  we<'kly  earnings  and  hours 
worked  in  the  case  of  employed  members,  ca.ses  having 
no  employable  memliers,  [irior  relief  statu.s.  Schedules 
filled  out  from  records  in  relief  agencies. 

Study  of  Transient.  TIo.mele.ss,  and  Nonres- 
ident AND  NoNFA.MILY  PeR.SONS  AND  StUDY 

OF  TiuNsiENT  Bureau  Cases 
Begun:     October  1934.       Complete:     April 

1935 
In  charge:  Jolin  N.  Webb 
Pul)lication:  Monthly     bulletins,     Research 

Bulletins  Nos.  TRr-"l  through  TR-8.    Final 

rejjort,    Research    Monograph    III.    The 

Tran-'iient  Unemployed 

An  analysis  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Iransii'ut 
relief  iH)pulalion.  their  niovemenls.  reasons  for  nngra- 
tion,  and  problems  involved  in  their  reabsorption  into 
private  industrial  employment.  Cases  registered  in 
Transient  Service  Bureaus  of  1.3  cities,  selected  be- 
cause of  importance  as  transient  centers  and  because 
they  represented  the  areas  in  which  they  were  located : 
Boston,  Chicago.  Dallas,  Denver,  Jacksonville  (Fla.), 
Kansas  City  tMo. ),  Los  .\ngeles,  Mimu'ai>olis,  New  Or- 
leans. Phoenix,  rittsburgh.  Seattle.  Data  received 
each  month.  Data  transferred  to  schedules  from  rec- 
ord cards  kept  for  each  applicant  for  relief  in  the 
Transient  Service  Bureaus. 

Comparative  Study  of  Rural  Relief  and 

NoNRELiEF  Households 
Begun:  Winter  l!i;3.3-;}4.    Completed:  1935 
In  charge:  E.  D.  Tetreuu,  T.  C.  McCormick 
Publication:  Preliminary  in  Research  Bulle- 
tins Nos.  G-1  through"G-7.    Final  report: 
Rural  Ilovxeholds,  Relief  and  Nonrelief, 
Research  Monograph  II 

To  show  in  what  ways  and  to  what  extent  the  rural 
households  receiving  public  emergency  relief  In  Octo- 
ber 193.3  diffeh'd  from  their  nearest  neighbors  who  had 
not  received  relief.  47  .sample  counties  selected  in  19 
States  falling  within  i:^  t.vpes  of  farming  areas. 
Household  schedules  called  for  data  on  household  com- 
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position,  occupational  history,  farm  tenure,  mobility  of 
head  of  household,  employment  status  of  other  mem- 
bers of  household,  economic  status  of  household,  types 
and  sources  of  public  and  private  relief.  Design  to 
supplement  information  from  Unemployment  Itelief 
Census,  October  Ift.'iS.  Case  records  and  interviews. 
Household  schedule  used. 

Sfrn-et  of  CrRREXT  Changes  ix  the  Riti.al 
Relief  Population 

Begun :    February   1935.      Completed :    1936 

In  charge:  A.  R.  Mangus.  T.  J.  Woofter.  Jr. 

Publication:  Preliminaiy  in  Research  Bulle- 
tins H-1  through  H-7.  Final  report: 
"Changing  Aspects  of  Rural  Relief",  now 
(1936)  in  preparation,  as  well  as  "The 
Fai-mer  on  Relief  and  Rehabilitation",  and 
"The  Rural  Family  in  the  Depression" 

Analysis  of  rural  relief  cases  iu  terms  of  mobility, 
family  composition,  occupational  shifts,  changes  in 
relief  loads,  reasons  for  opening  and  closing  cases. 
Selected  sample  of  331  counties  in  33  States,  and  138 
counties  in  9'  agricultural  areas.  Cross-.section  surveys 
made  in  February.  June,  and  October  1935,  analysis  of 
cases  coming  on  and  going  oif  relief  rolls  made  for  the 
intervening  months.  Relief  records  of  cases  in  the 
open  country  and  in  villages  of  from  50  to  2..500 
inhabitants. 

Needed  Standards  of  Living  for  Rural 
Resettle  jiENT 

Begun :  1985.    Completed :  Published  1936 

In  charge :  E.  L.  Kirkpatrick 

Publication:  Jlimeographed  report,  "Needed 
Standards  of  Living  for  Rural  Resettle- 
ment, released  by  Wisconsin  Rural  Re- 
habilitation Division  of  the  Resettlement 
Administration,  Madison,  Wisconsin 

To  throw  light  on  the  best  policies  to  be  following  in 
developiug  rehabilitation  programs.  The  first  special 
family  living  study  made  in  an  area  which  is  to  be 
evacuated  for  reforestation.  An  analysis  of  290  fam- 
ilies living  in  the  Crandon,  Wisconsin,  Federal  Land 
Purchase  Area,  divided  among  the  following  groups : 

(1)  Those  whose  land  had  been  appraised  or  optioned 
for  purchase  by  the  Land  Policy  Section  of  A.  A.  A. ; 

(2)  those  who  had  applied  to  the  Wisconsin  Rehabilita- 
tion Corporation  ;  (3)  those  dwelling  in  three  typically 
stranded  villages  in  "cut-over"  area.  Field  interview 
with  a  schedule  covering  items  of  family  expenditure 
(including  items  furnished  from  the  farm)  and  in- 
dexes of  participation  in  home  and  community  activi- 
ties. 

Rural  Population  Mobility  and  Standard 
OF  LmNG  in  SbuTHERN  Afpal.\chians 

Begun :  April  1.  1936.  Complete :  Tabula- 
tion in  progress  (1936) 

In  charge :  C.  P.  Looinis.  Conrad  Taeuber 

Publication :  Will  be  published  as  a  bulletin 
of  the  L^nited  States  Department  of  Agi-i- 
culture 

Sample  area  of  4  counties :  Avery  and  Haywood, 
North  Carolina ;  Magoffin  and  Morgan.  Kentucky. 
Every  family  (1.500)  in  sample  area  was  interviewed, 
using  2  schedules  (rural  population  mobility  and  stand- 
ard of  living)  alternately.  In  cooperation  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Field  interviews  with 
schedules. 

Sectional  Economic  Research 

National  Research  Project 

Invola-es  THE  Evaluation  and  Selection  of 
Statistical  and  Technological  Informa- 


Xational  Resources  Committee 

TiON    on    Industries    and    Agriculture, 
Their  Analysis  and  Representation  as 
Indicators  of  Employment  and  Income 
Stability.  Especially  From  a  Sectional 
Viewpoint 
Begun:  1934.    Com])leted:  In  process  (1936) 
In  charge :  Col.  J,  M.  S.  Waring 
Publication:  Pi'eliminary  releases  have  been 
made  of  several  special  studies:  The  Bitu- 
minous Coal  Industry  icith   a  Survey  of 
Competing  Fuels    (December  1935) ;  The 
Employment  Situation  in  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Anthracite  Region  (October  1935) 

(1)  To  develop  uniform  and  .simplified  methods  of 
procedure  by  which  a  general  picture  of  the  changing 
economy  of  industries  or  homogeneous  sections  of  the 
country  might  be  continuously  measured  and  evalu- 
ated; and  (2)  to  correlate  with  the  general  picture 
all  other  pertinent  information  which  might  affect  the 
ultimate  aim  of  correct  forecasting.  The  formulation 
of  homogeneous  economic  sections ;  the  determination 
of  the  vital  productive  industries  in  these  sections ; 
the  classification  of  services  into  responsive  and  extra- 
service  groups :  the  determination  and  calculation  of 
inherent  stability  indexes  for  the  sections — urban  and 
rural :  differentiation  between  secular  and  transitory 
reactions ;  determination  of  vital  and  focal  jiroducts 
of  the  vital  industries ;  determination  of  the  vital  fac- 
tors responsible  for  major  changes  in  the  vital  indus- 
tries ;  determination  of  the  effects  of  corporate  and 
governmental  policies  on  the  stability  of  sections  and 
industries ;  development  of  methods  for  ascertaining 
the  spending  characteristics  of  sections  and  political 
units.  Statistical  data  from  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Bureau  of  Labor,  and  otiier  official  sources.  Also  in- 
dustry consultants  and  private  research  groups. 

Resettlement  Administration 

iliGRATORY  Farm  Labor  in  California 
Begun:    June    1.    1935.     Completed:    April 

1937 
In  charge :  Paul  S.  Taylor 
Publication :  Preliminary  articles  in  Monthly 

Labor  Review.  Fehvunry  (1936)  and  Rural 

Sociology  (September  1936) 

To  secure  data  on  the  origins  and  history  of  migra- 
tory laborers.  407  schedules  were  secured  from  labor 
camps  in  20  counties  of  the  State.  Personal  inter- 
views with  men  in  labor  camps. 

Land  Use  Planning  Section 

De^-elopment  and  Characteristics  of  Farm 

Tenancy 
Begun :  January  1,  1936.     Completed :  July 

1,  1936 
In  charge:  James  G.  Maddox 
Publication:  Bulletin 

An  historical  analysis  of  tenancy  in  different  re- 
gions in  relation  to  size  and  value  of  farm,  type  of 
land  use,  cropping  practices,  and  other  factors.  4 
cropping  areas  were  selected  (cotton,  corn,  wheat,  and 
tobacco  areas)  and  special  tabultitions  made  of  1,500- 
2.000  farm  schedules  from  each  of  about  20  local  sub- 
regions  in  tiese  areas.  The  sample  chosen  constituted 
a  homogeneous  group  of  farms  for  each  sub-region. 
Conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.     Special   tabulations  of  census   material. 

Reconnaissance  Surv^ey  of  Recent  and  Cur- 
rent Land  Occupancy,  With  Special 
Reference  to  Land  L'se 
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Pojmlation  Prohlems 

Bcjrun:  iH'hniary  1.  1936.  Coniplctod:  1937 
III  cliarfre:  E.  H.  Wii'rlviii<r.  Du\is  McEiitire 
Piililieatioii:  Bulletin 

To  (ilitain  a  jti'i'iTal  initurc  of  tlie  vohimc  mill  dis- 
liiluitioii  of  laiul  si'ttli'iiiciil  aclivilii's,  origins  of  tlie 
pcopk-;  lyiK's  of  land  occupii'd  ;  typos  of  fariuiiij;  done 
and  tlu'  niaiiuer  by  wliicli  si'ttlciiiciit  has  taken  place; 
the  effects  on  the  ei-onornie  simation  of  the  families 
affei  r<>d.  and  to  make  an  analysis  of  the  soeial  and 
economic  factors  oiH-ratinfr.  Nation-\vi<le  study,  with 
emphasis  on  areas  where  settlement  is  now  taking 
place  ill  omsideralile  volume.  Field  Work  by  the 
State  Land  I'lanning  S]x'cialists. 

Social  Research  Section 

Social  Chrkklativks  of  F.\rm  Tknvue 

Begun:  December  1,  1936.  Completed:  Un- 
certain.    Field  work  March  1,  1937 

In  char<re :  Edpar  A.  Sclniler 

Piihlication :  Bulletin 

To  determine  the  relationship  between  the  forms  of 
farm  land  tenure  and  family  conip<jsition  and  charac- 
teristics; family  living  ami  social  participation;  atti- 
tudes toward  farm  land  tenure  and  mode  of  living; 
tenure  and  inigration  history  of  heads  of  farm  house- 
holds; relationships  between  tenants  and  landlords, 
and  between  farm  laborers  and  their  employers;  social 
status  in  the  community.  Kepresentative  local  areas 
in  the  cotton  belt,  the  corn  belt,  and  the  southeastern 
tobacco  area  will  be  studied.  A  schedule  will  be  taken 
from  each  farm  family  in  the  sele<'ted  local  area  for 
the  crop  year  I'.KiO.  Supplementary  schedules  may  be 
developed  for  such  families  or  individuals  as  county 
agents,  bankers,  lawyers,  merchants,  ministers,  teach- 
ers.    Field  interviews  with  schedule. 

Capacity  of  Cfjitain  Areas  (in  Ohio)  to 
Suri'OHTA  Dknskr  I'orii.ATiox 

Be«run:  Ajiril   1936.     Completed:  Juh-  1937 

In  char<r(> :  C.  E.  Lively 

Publication  :  Bulletin 

Analysis  of  available  material,  the  findings  to  be 
tested  by  field  work.  Printed  sources  and  material  at 
Ohio  State  College. 

Capacity  of  a  Cfjitain  Area  (in  ^Ii.sisorRi) 

TO  Support  a  Denser  Poiti.ation 
Be<rnn:  April  1936.     Completed:  July  1937 
In  churfre:  E.  L.  Moi-jran 
Publication:  Bulletin 

a  schedule  will  be  n.sed  to  determine  residential,  oc- 
cupational, and  income  history  of  the  group,  and  com- 
iiiuiiity  organization,  with  a  view  to  ])ropliesying  what 
will  (iccur  if  the  resettlement  now  planned  in  this fom- 
munity  is  carried  out.  Field  work  in  a  selected  area, 
with  a  schedule. 

Social  Security  Board  ' 

Social  Data  About  Kecipients  of  Aid  to 
the  Blind 


^  The  .Social  Security  Bo.ird  will  conduct  a  number  of  sp^ 
cial  studies,  plans  lor  which  nio  not  yet  comi)lPte(l,  which 
will  involve  i^ninilation  analysis.  Large  bodies  of  statis- 
tical <lata  will  lie  collected  as  a  part  of  the  administration 
of  the  -\ct.  and  to  further  the  work  of  the  Hoard,  which 
will  make  possible  analyses  of  the  ape,  sex,  and  color  com- 
position of  the  workers  In  covered  industries,  data  on  the 
mobility  of  these  workers,  and  similar  data  of  social  sig- 
nificance. 
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Bcf^uii:  November  1.  l!i:U"i.    Cunipleted:  .lime 
30.  1937 

In  charge:  Helen  K.  Jcicr 
Publication:  Annual  report  of  the  Bo.ud  fur 
fiscal  year  1936-:i7 

Analysis  of  soiirtH?s  and  characteristics  of  the  ease 
load  for  aid  to  the  blind.  l)etaile<l  information  (Uil- 
lined  by  Social  Security  Board  to  be  reported  by  in- 
vestigators in  local  deparlinenl.s  of  public  welfare,  tiled 
and  tabulated  in  ollice  of  State  departments  of  public 
welfare.  Ueport  on  each  case  accepted  and  each  case 
closed  on  or  after  November  1,  I'Mii. 

Social  Data   Aboi't  Recipiexts  of  \\u  to 

Dependent  Ciiii.DiiEN 
Be^'iin  :  November  1, 1936.    Ctmipleted:  .lime 

30,  1937 
In  charge:  Helen  R.  Jeter 
Publication:  Annual  report  of  the  Bi>ard  for 

fiscal  year  1936-37 

Analysis  of  sources  and  characteristics  of  the  case 
load  for  aid  to  dependent  children.  Detailed  inform- 
alion  outlined  by  Social  .Security  Board  to  be  rcporti-d 
by  investigators  in  local  departments  of  jaiblic  welfare, 
tiled  and  tabulated  in  office  of  State  departments  of 
jiublic  welfare.  Keport  on  each  ca.se  accepted  and 
each  case  clcsed  on  or  after  November  1,  1936. 

Sociai,  Data  Amu  t  Re(  ipients  of  Oijj-ac.f 

Assistance 
Begun:  November  1,  1936.    {'iiiiii>leteil  .Time 

30.  1937 
III  cliarofe:  Helen  R.  .leter 
Publication:  Annual  report  of  the  Boartl  for 

fiscal  year  1936-37 

Analysis  of  sources  and  characteristics  of  the  case 
load  for  old-age  assistan<-e.  Detailed  information  out- 
linetl  by  Social  Security  Hoard  to  be  n-porled  by  in- 
vestigators in  local  departments  of  public  wi'Ifare,  liled 
and  tabulated  in  office  of  State  dcp.-irtmeiits  of  imblic 
welfare.  Iteport  on  each  case  accei)ted  and  each  case 
closed  on  or  after  November  1,  VX\G. 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

Research  Section,  Social  and  Economic  Division 

PoPUL.VTION     (^IIAR.\CTERISTICS    OF    THE    TEN- 
NESSEE Vaixey  Area 
Begun:  November  1936.     Coini)lcteil :  1937 
In  charge:  Hershal  L.  Macon 
Publication:  After  June  1937 

To  present  a  picture  of  populatiiui  characteristics, 
migrations,  etc.,  in  the  Tenncs.s«'e  Valle.v.  ll'l  counties 
in  the  Tennessee  Uiver  drainage  basin.  Census  and 
other  secondary  sources. 

Works  Progress  Administration 

(See  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administra- 
tion) 


APPENDIX    C. 

THE    CONTINUOUS    REGISTER    SYSTEM 

OF   POPULATION   ACCOUNTING 
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Introduction 

Accurate  population  accounting  is  the  basis 
on  which  the  science  of  social  deniogi-aphy  has 
been  built.  Eifective  legislation  and  planning 
and  efficient  administration  are  to  a  great  extent 
dependent  on  the  knowledge  of  the  composi- 
tion, status,  and  movement  of  the  population. 
This  is  ecjually  true  whether  compulsion  is 
involved,  as  in  the  administration  of  a  compul- 
sory education  law,  or  privilege  extended, 
as  in  the  determination  of  the  classes  of 
people  (of  certain  age,  citizenship,  and  resi- 
dence qualifications)  who  are  entitled  to  gov- 
ernmental protection  and  benefits  of  various 
sorts.  Emergency  action  in  regard  to  particu- 
lar population  groups  and  measures  for  imme- 
diate relief  as  well  as  long-range  planning  for 
the  rational  control  of  unemployment  and  for 
the  adjustment  of  the  interrelationships  be- 
tween agriculture  and  industry — in  so  far  as 
such  action  and  planning  proceed  on  a  sounder 
basis  than  trial  and  error — are  intimately  de- 
pendent on  a  i-ecord  of  the  changes  in  popula- 
tion distribution  and  composition.  Not  only 
the  government  but  the  governed  are  directly 
benefited  by  systems  of  accounting  which 
establish  the  various  rights,  claims,  and  ex- 
emptions of  individuals  under  the  laws  of  the 
government  and  the  rules  of  the  courts — par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  matters  of  social 
insurance,  of  relief,  and  of  inheritance. 

The  situation  in  the  United  States  at  pres- 
ent— a  highly  mobile  population  and  a  highly 
dynamic  economic  situation — has  led  to  a 
rather  general  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  a 
decennial  census  alone  cannot  give  an  ade- 
quate accounting  of  the  population.  The  cen- 
sus is  continually  being  supplemented  as  a  mat- 
ter of  necessity  by  surveys  of  special  groups 
(e.  g.,  an  unemployment  relief  census),  and 

'  Prepared  by  Dorothy  Swaine  Thomas  of  the  Institute 
of  Human  Relations.  Tale  University.  She  acknowledges  her 
Indebtedness  to  J.  L.  Lentz  of  The  Hague  and  J.  Gustav 
Kollberg  of  Stockholm  for  information,  criticism,  and  advice  ; 
also  to  H.  W.  Methorst  of  The  Hague.  E.  Hiiijer  of  Stockholm, 
and  M.  Steyaert,  E.  Lesoir,  and  R.  Warans  of  Brussels. 
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various  efforts  have  been  made  to  record  the 
rapidly  changing  distribution  and  composition 
of  the  population,  but  there  is  considerable  dis- 
satisfaction as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  results. 
(See  chapter  X.) 

This  appendix  will  present  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  sj'stems  of  population  account- 
ing developed  in  certain  European  countries 
(Holland,  Belgium,  and  Sweden)  and  in  the 
city  of  Stockholm,  where  population  accoimt- 
iiig  has  been  grounded  on  so-called  community 
registers.  These  systems  have  been  of  rela- 
tivel}'  long  duration,  the  technical  procedures 
have  been  formulated  in  specific  rules  and  defi- 
nitions, and  the  results  obtained  can  now  be 
evaluated.  These  systems  have  in  common  that 
every  person  is  registered  at  birth  in  his  com- 
munity of  residence,  a  record  is  made  at  the 
time  of  occurrence  of  all  changes  in  his  civil 
status  and  family  composition  during  his  pe- 
riod of  residence  in  this  community,  and,  when 
he  leaves  the  community,  an  official  transcript 
of  his  birth  (place  and  date),  his  civil  status 
and  family  status  at  this  time,  accompanies 
him  or  is  sent  to  the  community  where  he  is 
establishing  a  new  residence.  Thus,  for  the 
individual,  birth  or  in-migration,  marriage, 
dissolution  of  marriage,  death,  or  out-migra- 
tion becomes  a  matter  of  authentic  record 
when  and  where  it  occurs.  For  the  family,  a 
record  of  changes  in  its  composition  during  the 
residence  of  any  of  its  members  in  a  given 
community  is  obtained.  With  these  systems 
of  accounting,  a  balance  sheet  can  be  drawn  at 
any  point  of  time  indicating  the  status  and 
characteristics  of  the  residents  of  any  area,  a 
periodic  summary  of  changes  in  status  can  be 
prepared  (j^ersons  reaching  school  age,  voting 
age,  pension  age,  etc.).  the  rate  and  direction 
of  migration  readily  determined,  and  the  fac- 
tors producing  movement  in  the  population 
evaluated. 

Historically,  these  systems  were,  in  the  main, 
founded  on  the  old  parish  registers,  which 
were  kept  by  the  pastors.    The  first  traces  of 
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the  systems  ilescribed  here  .ire  found  at  the 
end  of  the  seventeentli  century  in  Sweden  and 
the  Netherhinds  and  about  100  years  hiter  in 
Helfriiiin.-  The  secular  importance  of  popuhi- 
tion  accounting  brought  registration  under  tlie 
control  of  the  State  (hiring  the  nineteenth 
centurv. 

In  llie  Xetlieriands,  civil  registration  of  the 
j)opulation  lias  been  universal  since  1850.  and 
a  consistent  policy  in  regard  to  the  determina- 
tion of  residence  has  been  followetl  since  1861.-' 
Po])ulation  registers  are  required,  by  law,  in 
every  community.  They  are  kept  by  special 
functionaries  connected  with  the  local  govern- 
ment, anil  are  under  the  general  control  and 
inspection  of  tJie  Department  of  Interior.  The 
registers  are  continuous,  i.  e.,  a  record  is  made 
of  each  demographic  change  (l)irth  or  migra- 
tion into  t!ie  community,  marriage  or  dissolu- 
tion of  marriage,  death  or  migration  fi-om  the 
community)  at  the  time  it  occurs.  The  data 
relating  to  birth,  death,  and  marriage  are 
transferred  to  the  registers  from  comjiulsorj' 
reports  sent  in  by  the  registi-ar  of  births, 
deaths,  and  nuirriages;  the  data  relating  to 
migration  are  obtained  through  a  similar  re- 
f[uirement  on  the  i)opulation  to  notify  the 
authorities  regarding  a  contem])lated  change  of 
residence  and  to  present  a  certificate  from  the 
comnninity  of  last  residence  when  taking  up 
residence  in  a  new  connnunity.  The  connuu- 
nity  registers  are  arranged  in  terms  of  family 
or  coresident  groups  and  make  possible  a  sum- 
ming uj)  of  the  present  and  past  "liuman  re- 
sources'" of  any  conmumity  in  terms  of  the 
characteristics  and  status  of  the  population. 
The  developmental  history  of  the  population, 
in  terms  of  its  progress  during  the  lifespan,  is 
represented  very  inadequately  in  the  commu- 
nity registers,  except  for  those  classes  of  the 
population  whose  whole  development,  from 
birth  to  death,  has  taken  place  within  a  single 
community.  The  most  that  is  known  about  a 
migrant  into  a  community  is  where  and  when 
he  was  born,  where  he  resided  before  migrating, 
what  his  civil  status,  family  connections,  and 
occupation  are  upon  entrance  to  the  commu- 
nity. It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  inter- 
mediate stages  between  birth  and  present  in- 
migration,  or  the  subsequent  changes  between 
out-migration  and  death.  In  other  words, 
population  accounting  based  on  community 
registers  is  bound  to  be  cross-sectional,  and  de- 

-Amn<'us,  C.  Folkorocistrerlng.  Hordi^k  Statistic  Tid- 
ykrift.   Band  8  :  370-3Sti   (19201. 

'  Methorst,  H.  W.,  and  Lent?..  J,  L..  Die  A'olksrepistrierung 
iinil  d;is  uciic  in  di-n  .ViediTlanden  pinKcfiilirti>  einhoitllclie 
System.  .UliJemcines  Statistischcs  Archiv,  B.ind  26 :  59-S4 
(19.f6l. 

Be»liiit    Brrolhiniin-Bnrkhouilhui    WW.    Stn.ntshlad    No.    .342. 

Handlridiiifj  Beiolkinfjx-Bnrkhoudinq.  Departenient  Tan 
Binnpnlandschp   Z:ikpn.    No.    IG.'.OO    (lf»:?fi>. 

These  last  two  refprenoes  are  tho  handbooks  of  the  law 
and  the  instruotions  regarding  tlie  keeping  of  population 
registers.  Aftpr  this  appendix  went  to  press,  an  cxcellpnt 
comprehensivp  account  of  p^ipulatinn  registration  in  The 
Netherlands  appears  :  Lentz,  J.  I...  Dp  Berolkinffii-boekhoud- 
ing,  ZwoUe;  De  Erven  J.  T.  Tijl  N.  V.  (l'J3U). 


velopment  can  be  studied  only  in  terms  of 
abstract  statistical  averages,  and  not  in  terms 
of  the  actual  units  contributing  to  this  change. 
As  early  as  1890.  the  desirability  of  modify- 
ing the  system  of  population  accounting  to 
allow  for  the  developmental  aspects  was  recog- 
nized and  the  chief  of  the  po])ulation  imreau  m 
Rotterdam  (de  \'oogt)  proposed  to  substitute  for 
the  community  ivgi.^ters  a  .system  of  indivitlual 
card.s,  which  would  follow  the  individual  from 
birth  to  death  or  emigration  from  the  country, 
and  would  include  notations  of  changes  at  the 
time  and  jilace  they  occurred.  Tliis  proposal 
was  not  carried  through,  largely  because  it  was 
recognized  that  the  substitution  of  an  individ- 
ual card  for  the  family  register  would  lose 
sight  of  one  of  the  most  im])ortant  sociodemo- 
gra]ihic  factors;  i.  e.,  the  individual's  place  as 
a  member  of  a  family  group.  In  other  words, 
individual  development  could  be  traced  by 
this  method  only  at  the  expense  of  losing 
track  of  the  family  grouinngs,  which  might 
also  be  expected  to  show  important  changes 
over  time,  and  to  react  strongly  upon  the  .social 
and  demographic  development  of  the  country. 

In  1909,  a  commission  met  to  consider  the 
matter,  and  recommended  the  use  of  the  indi- 
vidual card,  but  only  if  the  conventional  popu- 
lation register,  with  family  groujiings.  was 
maintained  at  the  same  time.  The  administra- 
tive bunleii  of  carrying  two  systems  of  regis- 
tration alongside  each  other  ])robably  explains 
the  fact  that  this  recommendation  was  not 
acted  upon. 

In  1928.  a  new  commission  was  appointed 
and  a  jdan  was  developed  by  H.  W.  >iethorst 
and  J.  L.  Lentz  for  a  card  which  would  follow 
the  individual  through  life  or  residence  in  the 
country,  but  which  would  contain,  in  the  case 
of  every  family  head,  all  relevant  data  about 
the  members  o{  the  family.  Every  person  was 
to  have  an  individual  card,  and  the  card  of 
every  family  head  was  to  contain  additional 
data  about  the  members  of  his  or  her  family. 
Upon  emigralion  or  death,  the  cards  were  to 
be  dejiosited  in  the  central  archives.  In  addi- 
tion, the  coiiimunity  entity  was  to  be  preserved 
through  the  development  of  a  series  of  ar- 
chives containing  the  history  of  all  persons 
who  had  left  the  community  or  died  in  the 
community  up  to  the  time  of  migration  or 
death.  This  proposal  of  this  commission  was 
accepted,  and  the  new  system  was  introduced 
in  a  few  communities  in  19.30.  At  the  present 
time,  it  has  been  extentled  to  include  about  14 
percent  of  all  the  communities  (having,  to- 
gether, a  population  of  over  1,000,000 — Utrecht 
being  the  only  large  city  in  the  list).  It  is 
planned  to  extend  the  system  in  easy  stages, 
accompanied  by  the  necessary  education  of  the 
authorities  in  accepting  and  carrj'ing  out  the 
details. 
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In  Belgium*  civil  registration  of  the  popu- 
lation has  been  compulsory  since  1856.  As  in 
Holland,  the  conmiunity  is  the  administrative 
unit,  and  the  registers  are  kept  by  local  civil 
authorities  and  are  subject  to  control  and  in- 
spection by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
The  registers  include  all  persons,  natives  and 
foreigners,  adults  and  minors,  who,  at  the  time 
of  the  decennial  census,  have  their  habitual  res- 
idence in  the  community.  The  household  is 
the  unit  in  the  main  register.  The  registers 
are  kept  continuously  between  censuses;  all 
births,  deaths,  changes  in  civil  status  and  mi- 
grations to  and  from  the  community  are  noted 
upon  occurrence. 

Demographers  can  thank  the  Swedish  State 
Church  for  providing  the  basis  on  which  the 
excellent  Swedish  system  of  population  ac- 
counting is  founded.^  The  chuixh  law  of  168G 
made  general  for  all  parishes  a  system  of  pop- 
ulation accounting  which  had  been  developed 
in  some  parishes  by  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury. According  to  this  law,  every  pastor  was 
required  to  keep  continuously  lists  of  persons 
belonging  in  the  parish  (residents),  of  married 
couples,  of  children  born  (legitimate  and  ille- 
gitimate) of  persons  dying  (or  rather,  at  that 
time,  of  persons  buried  in  the  churchyard) 
and  of  migrants  to  and  from  the  parish.  As 
Arosenius  has  expressed  it,  "Quite  uncon- 
sciously, these  church  laws  provided  the  basis 
for  some  of  the  most  important  elements  in 
population  statistics,  but  it  took  considerable 
time  for  the  State  to  realize,  their  utility  for  ad- 
ministrative purposes."  In  1748,  these  lists 
were  made  the  basis  of  the  Swedish  official  sta- 
tistics, but  not  until  1856  was  a  complete  and 
thoroughly  organized  set  of  administrative 
rules  determined. 

The  pastors  of  the  church  have  to  this  date 
continued  to  function  as  registrars  of  popula- 
tion and  of  vital  statistics.  They  now  exercise 
these  functions  partly  in  the  capacity  of  church 
officials,  partly  in  the  capacity  of  civil  officials. 

The  unit  for  population  registration  is  the 
parish,  which  corresponds  generally  to  the  civil 
administrative  unit,  the  community.  Many 
large  towns  comprise  several  ]>arishes;  in  such 
cases  the  unit  is  the  parish.  In  Stockholm,  as 
will  be  described,  there  has  been  developed  a 

*  Lpsoir.  Edm..  Les  registrps  do  popuI.itioD,  Revue  rfe 
I'Institut  International  de  Statistique,  3  annSe  livraison  1  : 
14-39   (193.J). 

Piron.  Th..  Des  regUtres  de  population  en  Belgiqiie.  Gand, 
Vandprpoorten    (1022). 

.Tacquart.  Camille.  Stati^iiqiieit  di'mographiqiien  ct  snnitnirea 
de  la  Belgiqiie  lExtrait  du  tome  XXII  dii  Bulletin  de  la 
Commission  centrale  de  statistique)  Gand,  Soci^te  Coope- 
rative  "Volksdruklserij"    (1925). 

Piron  contains  the  law  and  an  interpretation  of  the  rules 
for  keeping  population   registers. 

=  Arosenius,  E.,  Bidrag  till  det  Srcnska  Tabellrerkets 
Hiatoria.     Stockholm,    P.   A.   Xorstedt   och    Si.ner    (1928). 

Lysander,  A.  och  Forkman,  G.,  Kyrkobokfiiringen.  Stock- 
holm,  Svenska   Kyrkans  Diakonistyrelses  BokfOrlag    (1929). 

Norrman,  Sune,  Mantalsskrirning.  Stockholm.  P.  A.  Nor- 
stedt  och  Srtner,  1933. 

The  last  t\va  references  give  the  law  and  rules  for  the 
keeping  of  the  community  books  (parish  registersi  and  for 
the  preparation  of  the  annual  assessment  declarations, 
respectively. 


highly  organized  civil  system  of  population 
registration,  although  the  pastors  still  function 
as  registrars  of  vital  statistics. 

Population  accounting  in  Sweden  at  present 
rejiresents  a  combination  of  two  systems:  Con- 
tinuous registration  in  the  communities  of  ac- 
tual residence  (Kyrkobokforing),  and  an 
annual  i-egistration  in  the  community  of  resi- 
dence at  the  end  of  the  year  for  purposes  of 
tax  assessment  (Mantalsskrivniiig).  The  pur- 
i:>ose  of  the  latter  is  to  determine  where  the 
individual  may  exercise  his  civil  rights  (vot- 
ing, etc.),  where  he  may  obtain  social  benefits 
(relief,  etc.),  and  where  he  is  subject  to  taxa- 
tion for  the  ensuing  year.  The  details  of  the 
several  systems  are  described  below. 

Population  Accounting  in  the  Netherlands 

The  general  situation  with  regard  to  re^^is- 
tration  in  the  Netherlands  is  at  present  rather 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  older  system 
of  registration  exists  in  most  communities,  the 
new  system  in  a  few.  The  same  data  are,  of 
course,  collected  by  means  of  the  two  systems, 
but  the  bookkeeping  technique  is  quite  dif- 
ferent. All  registrars  must  be  acquainted  with 
both  systems,  for  people  are  continually  mi- 
grating from  an  old-register  community  to  a 
ne\\"-register  community,  and  vice  versa. 

A.  The  Responsibility  for  Registration 

Registration  is  compulsory.  The  head  of 
every  family  or  coresident  group  and  all  non- 
family  persons,  who  give  up  residence  in  one 
community  and  take  up  residence  in  another, 
are  required  by  law  to  present  themselves  to 
the  civil  registration  authorities  within  5  days 
of  arrival  for  registration.  Immigrants  from 
other  countries  must  have  with  them  their 
]iassports;  in-migrants  from  other  places  in 
Holland  must  show  identification  papers  (mov- 
ing certificate)  from  the  community  of  previ- 
ous residence.  Everyone  born  outside  the 
Netherlands  is  required  to  produce,  within  3 
months  after  the  demand  is  made,  a  birth  cer- 
tificate, baptism  certificate,  or  some  equivalent 
attested  document. 

To  become  a  bona  fide  resident  of  a  Dutch 
community  depends  initially  on  the  intention 
of  the  migrant,  as  evidenced  by  the  giving  up 
of  residence  in  the  community  of  previous  res- 
idence and  the  presenting  of  the  moving  certifi- 
cate in  the  new  community,  but  also  upon  fact. 
A  person  who.  though  registered  in  one  com- 
munity, habitually  lodges  in  another  com- 
munity, must  give  up  his  official  residence  in 
the  first  and  become  registered  as  a  resident  of 
the  second.  In  case  of  a  choice  between  two 
communities,  habitual  residence  is  determined 
on  the  basis  of  the  community  in  which  the 
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Family    Nome 
2 

Given     Names 
3 

Sex 

Rel.  to 
Head  of 
Fomily 

5 

Born 

Dote 
6 

Place 

7 

Civil    Status 

No. 

4 

1 

ot 

In- 
scrip- 
tion 

8 

clionges 

and 

dale 

of  same 

9 

PL.\TE  I 

1.  CoDs^oulive  uumbcr  of  entries  on  this  page. 

2.  Family  name:  family  name  of  spouse  may  in  each  case  be  indicated 
in  parentheses. 

3.  Oiven  names  (.same  rule  as  above  alwtit  siwuses). 

4.  Sex. 

5.  Relationship  to  family  head. 

6.  Date  of  birth. 

7.  Place  of  birth. 

8.  Civil  status.    In  case  of  doubt,  indication  in  column  20. 


9.  Dale  of  niarriaKc,  divorce,  separation,  aunulmcnt,  and  name  of  com- 
munity where  sucti  certiflcjites  arc  recorded.  If  unknown,  indication  in 
column  20. 

10.  Ueli):ious  afliliation. 

11.  Nationality. 

12.  Occupation,  and  standing  in  occupation.  Indication  If  employer 
or  employee. 

13.  Ctianpes  in  occupation  and  date  of  changes. 

M.  Consecutive  addresses  within  the  community  and  dales  of  moves. 
If  a  carcl  system  is  use<l,  and  a  chihl  moves  to  another  adfire.ss  than 
that  of  parent,  the  child  is  [)ta('ed  on  a  spe^-ial  card  and  a  note  of  change 
is  made  in  column  17  of  the  family  card. 


person  lias  spent  the  <ri-eiiter  number  of  (lie 
previous  3(!0  nights. 

Other  factors  are.  liowever,  taken  into  con- 
sitleration  in  doubtful  cases,  and  inchide  the 
following:  Community  in  which  the  other 
members  of  the  family  are  registered,  the  place 
wliere  tlie  jjcrson  is  registered  for  personal 
ta.xes,  where  he  is  required  to  live  in  order 
to  carry  on  liis  main  occujiation.  where  lie  lias 
to  ))erforin  his  regular  duties,  etc.  In  all  other 
cases  of  doubt,  the  question  is  referred  to  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior. 

A.\\  j)ersons  must  be  registered  in  one  (and 
only  one)  community,  except  those  in  the  coun- 
try ''temporarily",  and  persons  who  have  no 
fixed  residence.  The  former  will  be  entered  in 
a  transients'  register,  the  latter  in  the  central 
register  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  Tem- 
porary residents  are  defined,  in  the  ease  of  na- 
tives, as  those  wlio  within  90  days  of  registered 
arrival  have  spent  not  more  than  30  days  in  the 
country,  in  the  case  of  foreignei-s  180  out  of  3(50 
days. 

R  The  Old  System  of  Community  Registers 

Communities  having  the  old  system  of  regis- 
tration are  required  to  have — 

1.  X  fnniily  register 

2.  All  identification  itiiister. 

3.  A  dwelling  register. 


The  family  regiater,  arranged  in  terms  of 
family  or  coresident  groups''  is  the  basis  of 
population  accounting.  It  shows  the  status  of 
the  population  at  any  point  of  time.  i.s  reorgan- 
ized aiul  checked  after  each  decennial  census, 
and  enti'ies  are  made  continuously  of  all  demo- 
graphic clianges  between  censuses.  After  1940 
this  register  must  be  kept  on  cards;  at  present, 
ledgers  are  extensively  used  and  are  renewed 
iifler  each  census.  Plate  T  indicates  tlie  ar- 
laiigement  of  the  currently  used  registers. 

The  idenfifi'Cation  register  must  be  either 
loose-leaf  or  a  card  sj'stem,  and  indicates  in 
alphabetical  order  the  names  of  all  family 
lieads  and  other  persons  in  the  coniniiinily, 
provided   the    family   register  is   not   kept   in 

'The  definitions  of  various  terms  used  in  applying  the 
registration  rules  are  as  follows: 

.\  f'linili/  is  cither  a  married  coupio  living  together,  or  a 
married  couple  liviii^j  locether  with  their  common  unnmrried 
rhildren  or  stip-childnu.  or  a  father  or  n  mollur  liviiis  with 
his  or  her  unmarried  children   ("broken  family"  typel. 

Cttrffiidrrtts  are  alt  groups  of  ptTSfHis  forming  ii  houisehold 
together   not   included   under  the  definition   of    famjly. 

The  I'lmily  hiad  is  the  husl):ind  in  the  first  type  of  family 
mentioned  abo\'e :  the  father  or  the  mother  in  the  broken- 
family  type;  in  coresident  groups,  the  man,  if  such  a  group 
consists  of  one  man  and  one  woman  :  if  a  coresident  group 
consists  of  one  or  more  men  and  of  one  or  more  women,  the 
man  or  the  woman  who  nets  in  the  rapacity  of  head  and  is 
treated  as  such  by  the  other  members.  In  coresident  groups 
where  there  is  difficulty  in  assigning  headship  according  to 
the  previous  dettnition.  the  oldest  person  is  considered  the 
head. 

Children   are    the   own    and    stepchildren    of   the    head. 

A  nonfamilfi  person  is  a  person  who  cannot,  in  .accord- 
ance witli  the  above  definitions,  be  considered  as  part  of 
ritlier  a  family  or  a  coresident  group. 
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Religious 
offiliotion 

10 

Nation 
-olity 

II 

Address 
14 

Inscription 
in  this  Register 

Removal  from 
this  Register 

Death 
Date 

19 

Remarks 
20 

Occupation 

Date 
15 

Ploce  of 
previous 
registration 

16 

Dote 
17 

Place  of 

subsequent 

residence 

18 

at 

Inscription 

12 

changes 
and  date 
of  same 

13 

15.  Date  of  inscription  in  the  population  register. 
Ifi.  Community  of  last  previous  residence  and  address  in  that  com- 
munity. 

17.  Date  of  removal  from  population  register.  Date  of  removal  is  the 
same  a.s  that  of  inscription  in  the  new  community,  and  is  determined 
upon  receipt  of  notification  from  that  community" 

18.  Community  of  destination  and  address, 

19.  Community  in  which  death  occurred,  and  number  of  death  cer- 
tificate. 

20.  Other  data  required  from  time  to  time  by  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  and  including: 


For  every  man  20  years  of  age  and  older,  his  status  in  regard  to  com- 
pulsory military  service. 

For  every  person  receiving  a  decoration  or  order  of  the  Netherlands, 
an  indication  of  this. 

For  every  person  receiving  state  insurance  or  benefit,  indication  of 
nature  and  reference  to  file  number  (invalidity,  accident,  old  age, 
etc.). 

For  every  person  holding  a  Dutch  passport,  number  and  date  of 
issue. 

Indication  of  permit  to  possess  firearms. 

Indication  of  guardianship,  both  for  guardians  and  wards. 


aljjhabetical  order,  in  which  case  family  heads 
may  be  omitted  from  this  register.  This 
identification  register  must  include  at  least 
the  family  name,  given  name,  birth  year,  and 
under  what  name  the  person  is  inscribed  in 
the  family  register.  Widows  and  separated 
women  who  are  registered  under  their  maiden 
names  in  the  population  register  are  here 
placed  under  their  husbands'  names;  wives 
who  are  I'egistered  under  their  husbands' 
names  in  the  population  register  are  here 
placed  under  their  maiden  names.  The  pre- 
vious names  of  persons  who  have  legally 
changed  their  names  are  entered  here. 

The  direJIing  regif^ter  (see  plate  II)  lists  all 
buildings  capable  of  being  used,  or  actually 
being  used,  for  dwelling  purposes  arranged  in 
order  according  to  house  number  (the  com- 
munal authorities  are  required  to  assign  house 
numbers).  This  file  can  be  either  loose-leaf  or 
card  system.  Every  card  includes  for  the 
building  in  question  the  name  of  the  head  of 
every  family,  of  every  person  in  a  coresident 
group,  and  of  every  nonfamily  person  resident 
in  the  building.  Buildings  which  have  many 
families  moving  in  and  out  can  have  a  separate 
register.  The  importance  of  having  the  dwell- 
ing register  arranged  for  maximum  accessi- 
bility and  usefulness  is  emphasized. 

In  addition  to  these  registers,  a  tranment 
register  must  be  kept  in  every  community. 
Persons  in  this  register  are  not  to  be  counted 


as  belonging  to  the  population  of  the  com- 
munity. When  a  person  is  removed  from  this 
register,  a  record  is  made  as  to  the  cause  of 
removal  (death,  migration,  or  inscription  in 
the  population  register  of  the  community). 

C.  The  New  System  of  Individual-Family  Cards 

Communities  having  the  new  .system  of 
registration  are  required  to  have — 

1.  All  iiulividiial-family  card  register. 

2.  An  archive  register. 

3.  A  dwelling  register. 

The  indiridual -family  card  register  consists 
of  a  collection  of  cards,  one  for  every  person  in 
the  comnumity.  These  cards  are  furnished  by 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  (yellow  cards  for 
males,  gray  for  females).  Tliey  include  essen- 
tially the  same  data  as  the  familj-  register.  As 
indicated  above,  a  card  is  filled  in  for  each  per- 
son at  birth  or  migration  into  a  community  us- 
ing this  system.  The  family  groupings  are  re- 
corded on  the  card  of  each  jierson  who  is,  at 
the  time  of  record,  a  family  head.  The  collec- 
tion of  such  cards  in  any  conununity  at  any 
given  time  represents  the  resident,  living  popu- 
lation. Wlien  a  person  migrates  to  anotlier 
Dutch  community,  his  card  is  sent  to  that  com- 
munity. Upon  death,  emigration,  or  "disap- 
pearance", the  card  is  deposited  in  the  central 
files  in  The  Hague.  Plate  III  (face)  shows  the 
arrangement  of  the  card  for  every  person  in  the 
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Street. 


DWELLING     REGISTER  THE     NETHERLANDS 

(Face  of  Card ) 


No. 


Name  of  Family  Head 

Dote  of  birth   (in  parenttieses") 


Previous  oddress 
ond  dott  of 
inscriplion  ot 
this  oddress 


Succ«edinQ 
address  ond 
dote  of  removal 
from  this 
address 


Remorhs 
(  No.  of 
fomily 
members 


Speciol      Annototions 

regording   billeting  of  soldiers, 
core  of  stote  words, etc. 


(Back  of  Card) 


Names  of 

No.  on 
foce  of 
cord 

Persons  living  with  head 
of  fomily  (not  servonts^ 

Previous  address 
ond  dote  of 
inscription  ot 
this  address 

Succeeding 
address  and 
dote  of  removol 
from  this  address 

No.  on 
foce  of 
card 

Servants   living  in 
household 

Previous  address 
ond  dote  of 

inscription  at 
this  oddress 

Succeeding 
address  and 
dote  of  removol 
from  this  address 

— _ — 

— __.. 1 

__, . 

-^ 

^ 

r:rr:: 
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1M..VTE  U.— Dwellini;  register.  The  Netherlands. 


community  and  plate  III  (back)  shows  the  ad- 
ditional dara  entered  on  the  card  of  each 
family  head. 

On  tlie  individual  card  of  a  familj-  member 
who  is  not  tlie  head  of  the  family,  a  notation  is 
made  as  to  relationship  to  the  head  on  whose 
card  this  jierson  is  also  recorded  (father, 
mother,  husband),  and,  in  case  of  a  different 
name,  the  name  of  the  head  (entry  2).  When, 
and  if,  this  person  no  lon<ier  belonfjs  to  the 
family,  or  becomes  a  member  of  anf)ther  fam- 
ily, or  himself  becomes  a  family  head,  the  i)re- 
vious  notation  is  stricken  and  the  a])propriate 
new  notation  entered.  These  cards  nuist  be 
filled  in  on  a  ty])ewriter  or  with  blocked  letters 
in  ink,  exce])t  that  entries  17,  '24,  'A'i.  and  M, 
which  are  considered  to  be  temj)orary  factors, 
are  to  be  filled  in  with  pencil,  and  erased  when 
they  no  lon<2fer  a])]ily. 

The  archive  register  is  oblijratory  for  com- 
munities having  tliis  individual-family  rej^is- 
ter,  and  includes  a  record  of  all  persons  who 
have  mi<xiate(l  to  another  comnuuiity  within 
the  country,  emijrrated  or  misrrated  to  an  un- 
Iviiown  destination  or  died  wiiile  registered  in 
the  community.  No  card  may  be  sent  out 
either  to  another  community  or  to  the  central 
files  until  an  abstract  is  made  for  the  archive 
register.  The  form  for  the  archive  register  is 
exactly  the  same  as  that  for  the  individual- 
family  card,  and  all  data  are  cojiied,  except 
that,  in  the  case  of  migrants,  the  address  in  the 
new   community   is   entered    in   the    dwelling 


register.  Spaces  are  left  in  the  archive  register 
to  be  filled  in  when  the  same  person  reenters 
and  dei)arts  again  from  the  community.  An 
alphabetical  index  is  provided. 

The  iih-iitifeation  rcffixter  is  of  the  same  type 
as  for  communities  using  tlie  old  system,  uidess 
the    indivitlual-familv   cards   are    arranged   hi 


PL.\TE  HI  (RIGHT) 

3  (a).  Family  name. 

3  (b).  Given  names. 

4.  Date  of  birth.    Place  of  birth. 

6.  Nationality. 

6.  Keli^ious  alUliatlon. 

7.  Occupation  and  status  in  occupation. 

8.  Name,  date  of  birth,  and  place  of  birth  of  the  father  and  the  mother 
(maiden  name). 

9-12.  Names  of  all  spouses,  in  order,  with  place  and  date  of  birth. 

13.  Date  and  place  of  all  marriages,  in  order. 

14- ir,.  Date  of  dissolution  of  marriapes.  indication  of  whether  dis.solu- 
tion  was  caused  by  <leath,  by  <livorcc,  by  5-year  separation  from  bed 
and  board,  by  nullification.  Place  where  certificate  of  dissolution  Is 
recorded. 

17.  If  spouse  left  the  family  (not  by  divorce  or  death)  date  of  such 
temporary  dei^ertion  is  entered. 

21.  Date  of  takinK  out  moving  certificate  to  another  community  or  of 
moving  within  community. 

22.  Name  of  community  to  which  migration  is  made  and  addresses,  in 
or<ler.  in  this  community. 

23.  When  bL'tzinning  an  individual  card  at  any  point  other  than  birth, 
notation  is  made  of  community  from  which  iierson  last  came,  name  of 
communit  y  in  which  card  is  iH'gun  and  address  at  that  t  ime;  also  notations 
re'iuired  from  time  to  time  by  Minister  of  the  Interior.  (Same  as  in 
colunm  20  of  Family  Register.) 

24.  Communal  authorities  may  note  special  features  of  interest  to 
themselves  but  not  obligatory. 

27.  If  child  leavi's  family,  notation  as  to  whether  by  move  within  com- 
munity, migration  from  community,  marriage,  or  death.  Notation  of 
date  of  such  move  or  migration,  also  date  of  marriage  or  of  death,  if 
relevant.    If  by  marriage,  name  of  sjiou-sc. 

28-29.  Familvninneanil  given  names  of  each  child. 

30-31.  Date  of  birth  and  placeof  birth  of  each  child. 

32.  ,Scx  of  child,  and  whether  own  or  stepchild. 

33-34.  Any  siwcific  rc'iulrcinents  of  Minister  of  Interior. 

35.  Details  of  the  legitimiialion  of  an  illegitimate  child;  changes  of 
name.  Death,  in  what  community  and  when,  the  number  of  the  death 
certificate,  name  of  physician,  cause  of  death. 
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INDIVIDUAL- FAMILY     CARD     (NEW    SYSTEM)     THE     NETHERLANDS 

(Face  of  Card ) 


\ 

1)  Birth  Certif.  Attested 
No  of  Cfirtif 

2)Fomily  Heod 

3Jg 

4) 
on 

6)Rel. 

7)0cc.  (Employ-er-ee) 

£2 

c  w   b 

^  comm. 

t£   div,  or  country 

>- 

5)  not. 

02 

c8)  Qf                                                                                                             Born  on                                             ot 

t);"'"Jof                                                                                                           Born  on                                             at 

o9)Fom.  name      ond     10)  Given  nome 

ll-l2DBorn 
on 

l33Morr,  performed 
on 

l4-l5-l6)Morr.  dissolved 
on                    by 

17)  Separation 
comm  and  dote 

T)l 

ot 

ot 

at 

on 

on 

on                    by 

o-^ 

ot 

ot 

ot 

20,  Dole 
inscribed 

22)Community  ond  oddress 

21) 

22) 

20 

22) 

23)Required  annotations 

24)Voluntory  onnototions 

I 


\ 


(Back  of  Card) 


26)  own  ond  step-ctiildren                   Con  cord  of  torn,  tieod  only)                                                                                      | 

27Cmoved,morr.,died) 

I 

28)Fom.nome     ond     29)  Given  nome 

30-31)  Born 
on 

32>Rel. 
to  Heod 

33-34)Remarks 

ot 

E 

on 

ot 

HI 

on 

ot 

137 

on 

at 

Y 

on 

ot 

TC 

on 

ot 

501 

on 

of 

VIII 

on 

ot 

n: 

on 

at 

X 

on 

ot 

21 

on 

ot 

■EL 

on 

at 

35) 

PLATE  111.— Indiv;dual-fam:ly  card  (new  system).  The  Netherlands. 


/'opuUitiaii  I' rohl-ems 

al|)lial)etical  order,  in  wliich  case  the  idciitifica- 
liuii  register  may  be  greatly  simplified. 

The  dwelling  register  is  the  same  as  for  com- 
iiiiinities  usiiijr  the  old  system,  except  that  it  is 
n'(|iiired  lliat  the  name  of  the  commiuiily  of 
j>revi()iis  residence  and  of  suhseqiient  residence 
lie  entered  Jiere  in  e\ery  case,  as  well  as  tlie 
previous  and  subsequent  addresses  wilhin  tju- 
i-onimunity. 

Tlie  transient  register  is  precisely  the  same 
lor  the  two  types  of  registration. 

T).  Registers  Kept  at  the  Minstry  of  the  Interior 

The  rentrai  register,  containing  a  card  for 
each  per.son  who  is  a  resident  of  the  Nether- 
lands hut  who  has  no  fixed  residence  in  any 
particular    connnunilv     (nomads,    vagahonils, 

The  renfral  arrhires.  containing  cards  for 
all  residents  who  have  died,  emigrated,  or  are 
untraceable. 

The  linl-  register,  containing  reference 
cards,  arranged  in  alphabelical  order,  of  all 
persons  who  have  emigrated,  iuunigrated,  or 
whose  residence  is  unknown  (the  untrace- 
ables).  This  register  is  so  called  because  it 
serves  as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  registration: 
persons  who  turn  up  for  registration  in  a 
conuiumity  (wiiji  or  without  identif3'ing 
pajters)  coming  from  a  foreign  country,  or 
fi'om  some  other  community,  can  be  traced 
tlirough  this  file.  Xo  new  card  is  issued  for 
such  a  person  until  a  thorough  search  of  this 
register  has  been  made.  If  he  has  been  regis- 
tered jireviously  and  emigrated  or  become  "un- 
l  raceal)le'',  there  must  be  a  card  concerning 
him  in  this  file,  which  su])plies  the  missing 
link  as  to  his  identity  and  whei'eabouts. 

A  notation  is  tlien  made  on  the  reference  card, 
and  when  tiie  indiviilual-family  card  is  found 
il  is  sent  to  the  connnunity  of  residence.  If 
there  is  no  link  card,  there  are  two  possibilities: 
(1)  the  jjerson  luts  never  lived  in  Holland  be- 
toi'e  or  (2)  he  is  still  regislei-ed  in  some  com- 
munity. If  the  first  alternative  can  be  shown 
to  be  probable,  the  connnunity  is  given  per- 
mission to.  issue  an  individual-family  cartl;  if 
there  is  a  suspicion  that  the  second  alterna- 
tive is  true,  an  investigation  is  made  before  a 
card  may  be  issued.  If  a  new  card  has  been 
issued,  and.  after  some  time,  the  old  card  is 
sent  in  by  another  conmumity.  the  link  regis- 
ter once  more  serves  the  purpose  of  "dosing 
the  chain." 

This  register  is  intended  to  safeguard  the 
system  from  the  ))ossibility  of  double  registra- 
tion, and  to  insure  the  tracing  of  each  resident 
from  one  comnnniity  to  another  from  liirth  or 
immigration  to  death  or  emigration. 

E.  The  Keeping  of  the  Population  Registers 

The  local  community  government  is  respon- 
sible for  the  keeping  of  the  |Mipulation  regis- 
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ters  and  every  community  must  keep  such  reg- 
isters. Tiie  registrar  of  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages  is  re(|uii-ed  to  notify  the  populalion 
registrar  within  24  hours  of  all  changes  which 
occur.  He  naisl  also  give,  free  of  charge,  all 
infoi-niation  reciuested  by  the  jjopulation  regis- 
trar within  'A  days  of  such  reciui'st.  Similar 
regulations  apply  to  otlier  departments  (the 
law  courts,  etc.)  where  data  necessary  for  the 
completion  of  population  registration  are  re- 
cordeil.  The  same  rule  applies  to  all  institu- 
tions where  .sentences  are  served,  where  com- 
munal guardianshi])  is  assumed,  etc.  These 
latter  data  are  entered  in  (20)  of  the  familv 
regi.ster,  or  {:)'))  of  the  iiulividnal-familx 
card. 

Every  birth,  excejit  a  stillbirth,  is  recorded 
immediately  after  the  re|)ort  is  received.  A 
legitimate  child  is  eiUered  on  the  father's  card, 
and  an  illegitimate  child  on  the  mother's  card 
at  the  same  time  that  an  individual  card  is 
made  out  for  the  child.  After  the  birth  is  re- 
corded on  the  individual-family  card,  the  card 
is  sent  to  the  registi'ar  of  births,  deaths,  an<l 
marriages  for  verification  and  the  date  of  veri- 
fication aiul  titc  number  of  the  birth  certificate 
are  entered  in  ( 1 ) .  These  rules,  of  course,  apply 
only  to  the  new  system.  Under  the  old  system, 
the  birth  is  entered  in  the  ajipropriate'  place 
in  the  family  register.  Births  to  persons  tem- 
porarily in  the  comnnniity  are  noted,  and  the 
cai-d  oi-  a  notification  is  sent  to  the  connnunity 
of  residence. 

Every  death  is  noted,  not  only  on  the  card 
of  the  deceased  but  also  on  the  card  of  the 
spouse,  and  in  the  case  of  a  family  member, 
on  the  card  of  the  head  of  the  family.  The 
cause  of  death,  the  number  of  the  deatli  certifi- 
cate, and  the  name  of  the  physician  aiv  en- 
tered on  the  cai'd  of  the  deceased.  If  death 
occurred  in  a  community  other  than  that  in 
which  the  i)erson  was  registered,  notification  is 
sent  to  the  community  of  residence,  or,  if  this 
is  unknown,  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Under  the  new  system,  cards  of  persons  who 
have  died  are  sent  every  month  to  the  central 
bureau  of  statistics,  where  they  are  kept  for  2 
years  and  then  deposited  in  "the  airhives  of 
the  Department  of  the  Inlerif)r.  Under  the 
old  system,  the  same  data  nf)tcd  above  are  en- 
tered in  the  family  register. 

A  moving  certificate  is  to  he  issued  upon  de- 
mand to  every  j^erson  leaving  the  connnunit3\ 
A  duplicate  of  this  certificate  is  sent  to  the 
community  mentioned  as  destination.  Under 
the  new  system,  the  card  itself  is  sent  to  this 
connnunity,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  emigrant,  to 
the  centi-al  register.  If  a  person  is  leaving  a 
community  where  the  old  system  has  been  in 
force  for  a  comnnniity  where  the  new  system 
exists,  an  individtuii-family  card  must  be 
filled  in  for  such  a  person,  and  in  the  case  of 
persons  born  in  the  community  fi-om  which 
they  are  migrating,  the  date  of  bii-th  must  be 
attested  bv  the  registrar  of  hi  it  lis.  deaths  and 
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marriages.  Upon  the  registration  of  a  mi- 
grant (which,  as  mentioned  before,  nuist 
occur  within  5  days  of  arrival),  the  authorities 
in  this  community  must  send  back  the  moving 
certificate,  stamped  by  the  registrar,  to  the 
community  from  which  the  migrant  has  come. 
The  cards  of  persons  leaving  a  community  for 
an  unknown  destination  are  sent  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  as  are  those  of  per- 
sons who  do  not  turn  up  in  the  conmiunity  for 
which  they  have  taken  out  moving  certificate. 
Persons  turning  up  in  a  community  without  a 
certificate  must  give  the  name  of  the  last  com- 
munity of  residence,  an  investigation  must  be 
made,' and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  no- 
tified. 

Details  about  marriage,  divorce,  and  annul- 
ment are  entered  from  reports  sent  in  by  the 
registrar  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages. 

Changes  of  residence  within  a  community 
must  be  noted.  The  communal  authorities 
must  decide  under  which  residence  to  list  a 
person  who  has  several  addresses  in  a  single 
community. 

Persons  are  entered  in  the  popidation  regis- 
ters upon  birth  or  upon  taking  up  residence 
in  the  community.  Persons  are  taken  out  of 
the  registers  upon  death,  or  upon  giving  up 
(intentionally  or  factually)  residence  in  a  com- 
munity or  the  country,  with  the  exception  that 
persons  temporarily  out  of  the  community,  or 
temporarily  out  of  the  country  are  not  removed 
from  the  registers.  "Temporary"  is  here  de- 
fined as  not  usually  out  of  the  country  more 
than  270  of  360  consecutive  days,  or  not  out  of 
the  country  at  any  one  time  more  than  360 
days  (for  seamen,  720  days).  Cases  difficult  to 
classify  are  decided  by  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior. 

The  following  are  listed  specifically  for  re- 
moval from  the  registers:  Those  who  die  or 
whose  death  may  be  assumed  on  reasonable 
grounds;  all  persons  leaving  the  community 
or  the  Netherlands  with  the  intent  to  remain 
away  permanently  or  in  accordance  with  the 
time  rules  discussed  above;  all  persons  who 
have  left  a  community  after  taking  out  a  mov- 
ing certificate  but  who  have  not  turned  up  in 
the  community  of  declared  destination  (these 
persons  are  entered  in  the  central  register  as 
"unknowns") ;  all  persons  who  have  left  a  com- 
munity without  taking  out  a  moving  certificate 
and  have  not  been  traced  for  360  clays. 

Under  special  circumstances,  migrants  are 
entered  in  the  registers  by  official  action,  either 
when  their  factual  residence  does  not  corre- 
spond to  their  registration  or  when  the  com- 
munity of  last  residence  cannot  be  determined 
and  identification  papers  cannot  be  secured. 
Similarly  and  more  frequently,  they  are  re- 
moved by  official  action  when  they  have  left 
their  comnnmity  of  residence  without  taking 
out  a  certificate  and  their  destination  is  un- 
known, or  when  the  registration  does  not  corre- 
spond to  the  factual  i-esidence. 


The  communal  authorities  are  required  to 
check  the  population  registers  once  a  year, 
either  by  a  direct  approach  to  the  population  or 
b}'  mail. 

The  Inspector  of  Population  Registers  has 
access  to  the  registers  of  a  community  at  any 
time  and  inter2)rets  the  si:)ecific  rules. 

An  advisory  committee  with  the  function  of 
interpreting  and  recommending  is  appointed 
by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

Population  Accounting  in  Sweden 
(Excluding  Stockholm) 

In  Sweden  as  in  Holland  the  registered  pop- 
ulation is  defined  as  those  persons  habitually 
residing  in  a  community.  Habitual  residence 
is  determined  on  the  basis  of  where  a  person  is 
assessable  for  taxes  (see  sec.  D,  below). 

All  persons,  whether  members  of  the  State 
Church  or  not,  foreigners  or  citizens,  minors  or 
adults,  are  registered  in  the  community  books. 
Persons  out  of  their  community  of  residence 
temj^orarily  (such  as  children  or  adults  attend- 
ing educational  institutions,  persons  away  on 
recognized  professional  pursuits,  members  of 
parliament,  persons  in  institutions,  hospitals, 
sanitoria,  etc.),  are  not  removed  from  the  regis- 
ters in  the  community  of  habitual  residence 
unless,  in  the  case  of  minors  or  legally  irre- 
sponsible persons,  persons  in  institutions,  etc., 
their  families  or  guardians  migrate  from  this 
community. 

Registration  is  in  terms  of  family  or  house- 
hold groups  arranged  according  to  the  address 
in  the  community.  But  certain  persons  may 
be  registered  as  belonging  to  the  conuunnity 
even  though  they  have  no  address  or  residence 
there,  e.  g.,  persons  in  prisons  or  institutions, 
seamen,  etc. 

A  person  becomes  statistically  "nonexistent" 
(obefintlig)  if  he  is  known  to  have  emigrated 
without  taking  out  jjapers,  or  if  his  where- 
abouts are  unknown  for  2  consecutive  years 
at  the  time  the  assessment  lists  are  drawn  up. 
Such  persons  are  not  reckoned  as  either  regis- 
tered in  the  community  or  as  migrating  from 
the  comnuinity  but  are  recordet!  in  a  special 
'•book  of  the  nonexistent",  from  which  they 
are  removed  when  and  if  they  go  through  the 
formalities  necessary  to  register  in  some  other 
conmiunity.  or  when  they  return  to  the  com- 
nuinity of  habitiuil  residence. 

A.  The  Responsibility  for  Registration 

The  pastors  are  responsible  for  keeping  reg- 
isters of  all  residents,  of  all  movements  in  the 
population  (births,  deaths,  migrations)  and  of 
all  changes  in  civil  and  legal  status.  All  heads 
of  families  and  all  persons  15  years  of  age  or 
over  except  wives  migrating  with  their  hus- 
bands, must,  before  migrating  from  one  Swed- 
ish connmuiity  to  another,  declare  their  inten- 
tion and  take  out  a  moving  certificate.  Upon 
presentation  of  this  certificate  in  the  comniu- 
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nity  of  new  residence,  registration  is  accom- 
plislied  and  a  notification  is  sent  to  the  com- 
munity of  previous  residence.  Until  tliis  noti- 
fication is  received,  no  migration  is  considered 
to  have  taken  place,  and  the  person  concerned 
is  not  removed  from  the  register.  Tlie  certif- 
icate must  be  presented  within  a  month  of 
migration  (in  the  antunm,  within  a  week;  in 
Stockhohn  within  2  weeks  at  all  times).  The 
emj)loyer  is  responsible  for  the  j-egistration  of 
servants.  The  migrant  must  personally  pre- 
sent his  moving  certificate  to  the  pastor  to 
accomplish  registration.    See  plate  IV. 

B.  The  Population  Registers  (The  Church  Books) 

The  pastor  in  every  community  or  parish  is 
required  to  keep  the  following  set  of  books, 
which  serve  as  a  basis  of  population  accounting. 

1.  Tlie  community  book. 

2.  The  book  of  the  nou-existeut. 

3.  The  book  of  in-migrauts. 

4.  The  book  of  out-migrants. 

5.  The  book  of  births. 

6.  Tlie  book  of  marriages. 

7.  The  book  of  cleath.s. 

These  books  fulfill  all  the  technical  secular 
requirements.  In  addition,  matters  of  interest 
to  the  churcli  are  cared  for  by  the  inclusion  of 
a  record  of  baptisms  in  the  birth  book,  of 
burials  in  the  death  book,  of  banns  in  the  mar- 
riage book,  and  so  forth. 

The  community  hook. — The  community  or 
parish  book  is  arranged  according  to  dwellings 
in  the  community  (except  in  larger  communi- 
ties where  this  would  be  inconvenient)  in  a 
bound  volume.  The  entries  are  made  either 
in  chronological  order  (according  to  time  of 
migration)  or  in  alphabetical  order.  If  the 
arrangement  is  other  than  in  order  of  dwell- 
ings, a  .separate  dwelling  register  must  be  kept 
indicating  luider  each  address  for  the  family 
or  household  head  (and  for  nonfamily  ])er- 
sons)  the  name  and  occupation  of  the  head, 
and  the  names  of  serx^ants  and  other  members 
of  the  household,  if  these  are  not  registered 
with  the  family  head  in  the  community  book. 

If  the  arrangement  in  the  community  book 
is  by  dwellings  (which  is  usual)  the  families 
or  households  occu])ying  each  dwelling  are 
listed  in  order,  the  head  of  each  family  first, 
then  his  wife,  his  children  in  order  of  age, 
other  family  members  and  servants.  If  a  fam- 
ily member  marries,  the  new  family  is  re- 
corded separately,  even  if  the  spouses  continue 
to  live  with  tlie  other  family  members.  The 
form  is  indicated  in  plate  V. 

The  hook  of  the  von-e.vhfenf. — This  book 
is  arranged  exactly  the  same  as  the  community 
book,  and  all  data  referring  to  persons  trans- 
ferred to  this  book  are  transcribed  exactly 
from  the  community  book. 

The  hook  of  in-migrantfi  [and  immi- 
grants).— This  book  contains,  in  chronological 
order,  a  record  of  all  persons  entering  the  com- 


munity. Each  person  who  has  a  moving  cer- 
tificate is  entered  separately,  but  wives  and 
children  under  15  migrating  with  the  husband 
and  father,  or  children  under  I.t  migrating 
with  either  parent,  are  simply  indicated  by  sex 
as  accompanying  the  head  of  a  family.  The 
record  includes  date  of  in-migration,  occupa- 
tion and  sex  of  head  of  family  or  of  person  hold- 
ing moving  certificate,  and  his  date  of  birth,  the 
numlier  of  male  and  female  persons  included 
on  the  certificate  of  the  head  of  a  family,  the 
community  of  origin,  the  address  in  the  pres- 
ent community,  and  a  reference  to  the  page  in 
the  community  book  where  the  complete  record 
■vrill  be  found. 

The  hook  of  out-migrants  {and  emigrants) 
is  organized  on  a  similar  basis,  but  two  dates 
are  given :  the  date  of  taking  out  the  certificate 
and  the  date  of  notification  of  registration  from 
the  community  of  destination.  This  latter  is 
considered  the  date  of  migration. 

The  other  books  kept  by  the  pastor  ai'e  con- 
cerned with  the  details  of  vital  statistics,  civil 
status,  and  matters  pertaining  to  the  church. 
The  community  book  contains  a  summary  of 
all  such  data,  which  are  entered  innnediately 
both  in  the  special  book  and  in  the  conununity 
book. 

C.  The  Keeping  of  the  Population  Registers 

As  indicated,  the  registers  are  kept  by  the 
pastors  of  the  State  Church,  subject  to  control 
and  regular  inspection  of  the  central  statistical 
bureau.  The  parish  registers  are  renewed 
every  10  years,  after  the  decennial  census,  and 
are  checked  every  j'ear  against  assessment 
lists. 

The  various  departments  and  individuals 
concerned  with  collecting  data  essential  to  the 
keeping  of  the  registei's  are  required  to  send 
reports  to  the  pastors  (e.  g.,  midwives,  doctors, 
hospitals,  institutions,  the  courts,  child-care 
committees,  etc.).  Since  births  and  deaths  are 
allocated  to  the  community  of  registration,  re- 
ports of  all  such  events  occurring  in  other  com- 
munities must  be  sent  to  the  pastor  in  the  com- 
miuiity  of  registration. 

D.  The  Assessment  Lists  (Mantalsskrivning) 

Once  a  year,  registration  of  all  the  residents 
of  Sweden  is  carried  through  for  tax  assess- 
ment purposes  and  for  tlie  determination  of  the 
residence  of  communal  rights  and  duties  for 
the  ensuing  year.  This  registration  is  under 
the  control  of  the  Finance  Department.  Its 
essential  features  are: 

1.  An  obligatory  declaration  by  every  householder. 

2.  The  cheeking  of  tbe  bonseholder's  declarations 
against  the  community  book,  involving  cooperation  be- 
tween the  church  and  civil  officials. 

3.  The  completing  of  the  declarations  from  the  data 
in  the  community  books  (regarding  in-migrants  dur- 
ing the  year)   and  from  other  sources. 

4.  The  determination  of  tlie  actual  residence  of 
each  person  as  of  the  time  of  assessment,  this  resi- 
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PLATE  V 

1.  Family  name  ami  given  name:  for  married  women,  divorced  and 
separated  and  widows,  the  maiden  name  also.  In  cases  of  legally  clianged 
names, tliefurmornameis  indicatt'din  jiarenttteses.  Family  status,  i.e., 
relationsliip  to  liea<l.orin  theciL-^eofa  wife'sctiildrenby  another  marriage, 
or  l>efore  marriage  by  another  man  tlian  tlie  husband,  an  indication  of 
tliis  situation.  For  persons  whose  whereatuiuts  are  unknown  at  the 
time  tlie  a.s.»;essment  lists  are  made  out,  an  indication  is  made  here, 
(If  such  an  indication  is  made  in  2 consecutive  years,  ttie  person  is  removed 
lotheliook  of  tlie  nonexistent.) 

2.  Occupation:  Chief  occupation  in  all  (»ses;  indication  of  position  and 
function. 

Occupation  is  to  be  recorrled  for  all  heads  of  families  and  all  other 
fanuly  members  usually  employed;  widows  having  no  occupation 
are  describeil  in  terms  of  their  deceased  husband's  occupation, 
e.  g.  "widow  of  a  carpenter":  for  persons  having  no  occupation,  an 
attempt  is  made  to  indicate  their  status  in  terms  of  a  previous  occu- 
pation, e.  g.  former  soldier,  in  the  case  of  persons  on  relief,  this  is 
noted  here. 

Race,  noted  in  cases  of  Finns,  Lapps,  Gypsies,  etc. 


Defects;  indication  if  iti.sane,  feebleminded,  blind,  deaf,  dumb,  and 
epileptic. 
3-1.  Dateof  birth  (year,  month,  day). 

5.  Place  of  birth:  actual  birthplace,  not  place  to  which  birth  is  assigned 
for  statistical  purpo.ses  (births  are  a,ssigned  to  the  community  where  the 
mother  was  registered  at  the  time  of  (leiivery,  not  necessarily  the  com- 
munity where  the  delivery  took  place.  But  the  latter  is  recorded  as 
place  of  birth). 
0.  Intlication  of  vaccination,  or  recovery  from  smallpox. 

7.  Date  of  marriage;  indication  of  whether  religious  or  civil  ceremony. 

8.  Indication  if  widowed  or  divorced,  and  date  of  same. 

',».  For  in-migrants  since  the  renewal  of  book,  comnmnity  of  origin. 
For  residents  at  time  of  renewal  of  book,  reference  to  page  in  preceding 
book. 
10.  Date  of  in-migration. 

11-12-13.  Special  data  regarding  church  status  and  participation. 

14.  Special  annotations; 

In  the  ca,se  of  foreign-born  to  a  mother  who  was  registered  in  a  Swedish 

community  at  the  time  of  delivery,  name  of  Swedish  community. 

In  tho  case  of  minors  not  registered  with  parents  or  registered  with 

only  one  parent,  the  name,  occupation,  and  place  of  residence  of 


lU'iice  to  serve  as  his  hieus  for  tlic  iierformaiue  of 
duties  and  the  receipt  of  social  bcnelits  during  the 
ensuing  year,  irrespiK'tivo  of  nilgi;itl(iiis  during  the 
year. 

5.  The  completion  of  the  conunuuity  book  in  tornis 
(if  Ilie  residence  as  determined  by  the  assessment  lists, 
and  a  linal  c<imp;iri.-;ou  of  the  commnnil.v  hooks  and 
I  lie  assessment  lists. 

The  responsibility  for  self-declafation  is 
placed  ii])oii  every  Swedish  citizen  and  every 
I'oreijxner  resident  in  Sweden,  provided  such 
persons  are  not  iiichided  in  tlie  lieclaial  ion  of  a 
iioiiseliolder.  Tliis  declaration  includes  name, 
()ccii])ation,  hirthdale,  birthplace,  civil  status 
and  adtlress,  and  details  of  ])ro])erty  ownersliij). 
Einployers  are  retpiired  to  send  in  similar  re- 
])orts  of  all  em])loyees  as  are  military  authori- 
t  ies,  etc.  In  Stockholm  and  Gothenbiiroj,  every 
house  owner  or  agent  must  send  in  lists  of  ten- 
tints.  Pastors  are  retiuired  to  make  the  com- 
inunity  books  accessible,  to  be  ]>reseiit  at  the 
time  the  declarations  are  checked  and  to  iri\e 
inforination  about  persons  who,  in  their  kiiowl- 
ed<ie,  are  resident  in  tho  community  witliout 
registration  (i.  e.,  who  have  not  handed  in 
moving  certificates). 

The  determination  of  residence  for  the  en- 
suing year  is  made  on  the  basis  of  where  a 
person  is  actually  living,  wliere  he  carries  on 
his  occupation  and  where  he  has  his  family. 
In  the  case  of  multiple  residences,  some  degree 


of  choice  is  Ud't  to  the  person  concerned,  but 
under  no  circumstances  can  anyone  be  in- 
scribed on  the  lists  of  two  communities  at  the 
same  time.  A  married  woman  has  the  same 
right  as  a  man  to  determine  her  residence  in 
these  doubt  fill  cases,  anil  is  not  listed  with  her 
hii.sbaiid  unless  she  shares  a  household  with 
him  (or  is  absent  only  tem])orarily).  In  cases 
of  multiple  residence,  where  the  man  works 
and  lives  certain  days  during  a  part  of  the  year 
in  one  jilace  and  his  family  in  another,  his  resi- 
dence is  usii:illy  determined  as  th;it  of  his 
family. 

Particularly  im])ortant  is  the  role  played  by 
these  lists  in  bringing  the  comniunity  registers 
up  to  date.  As  mentioned  above,  they  are  the 
basis  on  which  the  book  of  the  nonexistent  is 
buill. 

Population  Accounting  in  Stockholm 

^\'illi  the  development  of  the  metropolis,  the 
parish  registers  ])roved  inadequate  as  a  com- 
plete check  on  the  po])ulation.  In  both  Stock- 
holm and  (lotheiibiirg.  registration  of  migrants 
has  been  taken  over  by  the  ofllice  cf)ncerned 
with  the  annual  conipnlsory  registration  for 
tax  assessment  purposes.  But  whereas  in 
Gothenburg  this  system  is  limited  entirely  to 
records  of  in-  and  out-migrants  and  the  com- 
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parents  or  parent  with  whom  child  is  not  registered;  in  the  case 
of  adopted  children,  this  rule  applies  to  adoptives.  In  the  case  of 
illegitimate  children,  name  of  father  if  father  has  recognized  child. 
or  if  father  was  engaged  to  mother  at  time  of  conception  (such  a 
child,  a  *'Irolovnings-barn",  has  special  rights  of  inheritance). 

In  the  case  of  a  man  who  has  legally  recognized  an  illegitimate  child, 
or  of  a  man  who  was  engaged  to  the  mother  of  the  child  at  the  time 
of  conception,  the  name,  birthplace,  and  birthdate  of  such  a  child 
is  indicated  here. 

In  the  case  of  persons  declared  legally  irresponsible  or  of  legally  ir- 
responsible persons  later  declared  responsible,  annotation  of  situa- 
tion is  made. 

In  the  case  of  persons  taking  out  marriage  certificates,  this  fact  is 
noted:  also  the  date  and  place  or  publication  of  banns.  In  the 
case  of  children  brought  up  in  other  religion  than  that  of  the  Swedish 
church,  the  sect  is  indicated. 

In  the  case  only  one  of  two  si)ouses  is  registered  in  the  community, 
the  name  and  address  of  the  other  spouse. 

For  the  widowed,  the  deceased  sjjouse's  name  and  occupation:  if  a 
spouse  has  been  legally  declared  dead,  reference  to  the  court's 
decision. 


25 


In  the  case  of  persons  temporarily  absent  for  long  periods,  their  tem- 
porary residence,  and  reason  for  considering  it  temporary  (attend- 
ing school,  at  sea.  in  jail.  etc.). 

In  the  case  of  persons  of  other  sects  who  have  announced  their  inten- 
tion of  joining  the  state  church,  an  annotation  of  this  intention 
and  date  of  acceptance  in  the  chiu-ch.  if  this  occurs.  In  the  case  of 
citizens  of  any  other  country,  name  of  such  country.  In  the  case 
of  Swedish  naturalization,  indication  of  this. 

In  case  of  moving  certificate  is  applied  for.  date  of  such  application 
and  any  other  features  required  from  time  to  time. 

15.  Status  in  regard  to  compulsory  military  service. 

16.  For  out-migrants;  community  of  destination. 

For  persons  removed  to  the  book  of  the  nonexistent  date  and  refer- 
ence. 
For  residents  at  time  of  renewal  of  book,  reference  to  page  in  new  book. 

17.  Date  of  out-migration:  for  internal  migrants,  date  on  receipt  of 
notice  of  in-migration  in  community  of  destination:  for  emigrants,  date 
of  taking  out  moving  certificate. 

18    Date  of  death. 


muiiitj'  books  are  still  kept  by  the  pastors,  in 
Stockholm  a  civil  population  register  has  sup- 
planted the  community  register  and  the  func- 
tion of  tlie  pastors  is  now  limited  to  tlie  re- 
cording of  vital  statistics.  The  Registration 
Bureau  in  Stockholm  was  reorganized  by 
Gustav  Kollberg  in  1926-27  and,  under  his  di- 
rection, has  attained  a  high  degree  of  effi- 
ciency. 

The  essential  features  of  the  Civil  Registra- 
tion Bureau  in  Stockholm  are  as  follows : 

1.  Compulsory  and  coiitiinioiis  reports  of  all 
changes  of  residence  by  persons  moving  into,  out  of, 
or  within  the  city ; 

2.  CoinpuKsory  annual  dedarations  by  all  house- 
holders;   and 

3.  The  continual  clearing  of  information  from  the 
parish  records  and  other  sources. 

Everyone  who  moves  into  Stockholm,  moves 
from  one  residence  to  another  within  the  city, 
or  moves  out  of  the  city  is  refjuired  by  law  to 
apply  to  the  registration  bureau  for  a  moving 
certificate  or  to  present  the  certificate  from 
the  place  of  last  residence.  The  data  thus  ob- 
tained are  supplemented  by  records  of  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages  which  the  j^astors  from 
each  of  the  city's  parishes  send  in  currently. 
Reports  of  changes  of  residence  are  obtained 
not  only  from  the  jjersons  concerned  but  also 
from  the  income-tax  authorities,  the  poor  law 
institutions,  the  maternity  hospitals,  the  elec- 


tric works  (which  report  all  changes  of  me- 
ters), and  other  sources.  Reports  are  sent  out 
from  the  registration  bureau  to  the  communi- 
ties of  destination  of  all  persons  leaving  Stock- 
holm, and  to  the  pastors  of  the  various  parishes 
for  all  persons  moving  witliin  the  city. 

The  plan  of  organization  is  indicated  by  the 
following  lists  of  records  kept  by  the  registra- 
tion bureau,  institutions  from  which  informa- 
tion is  regularly  and  currently  received  and 
cleared,  and  institutions  to  which  information 
is  regularly  and  currently  sent. 

A.  Records  Kept  by  the  Registration  Bureau 

The  population  register. — This  is  an  active 
card  file  of  everyone  living  in  Stockholm. 
The  cards  are  arranged  according  to  address 
(parish,  block,  and  dwelling),  and,  under  each 
address,  all  inhabitants  are  arranged  alpha- 
betically. A  .separate  card  is  issued  for  every 
person  over  15  years  of  age,  except  wives  living 
together  with  their  husbands.  Children  under 
15  (own  or  foster)  are  entered  on  the  card  of 
the  parents  or  parent  with  whom  they  live. 
The  card  includes  information  as  to  family 
name,  given  names,  occupation,  foreign  na- 
tionality, birth  date  and  birthplace,  civil  status, 
vaccination,  dates  of  registration  for  assess- 
ment, in-migration,  out-migration,  or  death, 
and    changes   of    address    within    Stockholm.' 
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POPULATION     REGISTER-  STOCKHOLM 

(Face  of  Card) 


Family  Name 

Military   Service 

Extralernlonal  Ponsh 

Foreign  Notionohfy 

Given  Nome,                              Title   or    Occupation 

Birih      Oote 

BirlhDiaca 

Civil 
Siotus 

Vacctn- 
otion 

Yeor    iMonthlOot 

1 

Registered  for  ossessmenl                   ._ 

2 

In-miqrotion  to  Stockholm 

Other  Fomi 

y  Data 

(Back  of  Card  J 


Inscribed  in  Parish  Register    | 

Address 

Pop  Register's 
real  estate 
annotolion 

Remorks 

Dale 

Parish 

■ 

PLATE  VI.— Population  register,  Stockholm. 
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The  card  is  shifted  with  each  change  of  ad- 
dress within  the  city.    See  phite  VI. 

The  alphabetical  register. — This  is  also  an 
active  card  file,  arranged  according  to  narnes, 
and  including  the  birth  date  and  occupation, 
the  consecutive  addresses  in  Stockholm,  and  a 
reference  to  the  jjopulation  register.  AVomeu 
married  witliin  2  years  of  migrating  to  Stock- 
holm liave  cards  under  their  maiden  names, 
as  do  widows  and  women  separated  from  their 
husbands.    See  plate  VII. 

Cvrrent  in-migration  listfs  of  all  persons 
moving  into  Stockholm,  with  dates  and  com- 
munity of  origin  (chronological  order),  and 
of  inmiigrants. 

Current  o\d-migration  lists  of  all  persons 
moving  out  of  Stockholm,  with  date  of  migra- 
tion and  name  of  connnunity  of  destination 
(chronological  order),  and  of  emigrants. 

Birth  hook. — A  record  of  all  births  in 
Stockholm,  and  births  to  women  inscribed  in 
Stockhohn. 

Death  hook. — A  record  of  all  deaths  in 
Stockholm,  and  deaths  of  persons  inscribed  in 
Stockholm. 

Migration  hook. — The  complete  record  of  all 
in-  and  out-migi'ants.  The  current  lists  are 
merely  abstracts  from  this  book. 

Search  register. — Names  and  identifying 
data  regarding  all  persons  who  have  moved 
without  notification  from  the  address  indicated 
in  the  register,  and  who  are  being  sought  by 
some  public  authority. 

Register  of  the  nonexistent. — Persons  who 
have  not  been  traced  at  two  consecutive  assess- 
ment registrations. 

The  archives. — The  cards  of  persons  who 
have  migrated  from  Stockholm  and  of  Stock- 
holm residents  who  have  died  are  placed  in  the 
archive  files.  Before  1927  (back  to  1878)  these 
archives  are  in  ledgers. 

General  register. — An  alphabetical  list,  made 
annually,  of  all  persons  and  families  in  Stock- 
holm at  the  end  of  the  year. 

B.  Sources  of  Information 

The  population  register  is  made  up  on  the 
basis  of  information  received  from — 

1.  Parishes  within  or  outside  of  Storkliohii.  The 
pastors  send  a  complete  record  regardinp  migrants 
whose  destination  is  Stocliholm  and  Stocliholm  resi- 
dents regarding : 

n.  Marriages. 

h.  Separations  from  marriage. 

c.  Changes  of  name. 

d.  Baptisms  (for  ohtaining  names). 

e.  Births. 

f.  Adoptions. 

g.  Mentally  diseased   persons. 

h.  Declarations  regarding  minors, 
i.  Criminal  judgments. 

j,  Estnlilishod  fatherhood  in  tlie  case  of  illegiti- 
mate children. 


2.  Government  reports  ou  all  persons  admitted  to 
Swedish  citizenship. 

.3.  Lists  from  military  authorities  of  persons  in 
military  service. 

4.  Reports  from  various  institutions,  ini-luding  all 
insane  asylums,  homes  for  vagabonds,  poor-law  houses, 
unemployment-dole  committees,  maternity  hospitals, 
etc. 

5.  Pension  liureau  reports  on  all  receiving  old  age 
or  disability  pension. 

6.  State  physicians'  reports  of  all  vaccinations. 

7.  Prison  reports  on  all  persons  incarcerated  or 
freed. 

8.  Naval  reports  on  all  seamen  entering  or  leaving 
service,  etc. 

9.  Reports  from  the  electric  works  regarding  resi- 
dence meter  changes. 

C.  Reports  Sent  Out  by  Registration  Bureau 

1.  To  the  parishes  outside  of  Stockholm,  contintious 
reports  of  migrants. 

2.  To  the  parishes  within  Stockholm,  reports  of 
changes  of  residence,  continuously ;  once  a  year,  a  list 
of  all  persons  transferred  to  the  book  of  the  non- 
existent. 

3.  To  the  military  autlioritics,  once  a  year,  names  of 
all  persons  eligible  for  military  service,  and  current 
lists  of  in-migrants,  out-migrants,  and  emigrants  who 
are  eligible  but  have  not  fulfilled  the  requirements  for 
military  service. 

4.  To  the  tax  authorities,  at  tlie  time  when  the  as- 
sessment declarations  are  duo.  a  list  of  births,  deaths, 
marriages,  adoptions,  divorces,  and  other  demograpliic 
changes,  which  nvdy  be  used  as  a  basis  for  preparing 
the  new  assessment  lists  through  additions  or  .sub- 
tractions from  the  previous  lists. 

5.  To  the  Stockholm  school  l)oard,  once  a  year,  a 
list  of  all  resident  children  of  school  age,  and  of  all 
who,  during  the  year,  have  moved  into  or  out  of  Stock- 
holm or  who  have  died. 

6.  To  the  internal  revenue  department,  once  a  year, 
a  list  of  all   deaths. 

7.  To  the  old-age  pension  bureau,  persons  eligible 
for  the  pension. 

8.  To  the  central  statistical  bureau,  lists  of  immi- 
grants, emigrants,  etc. 

9.  To  the  Stockholm  city  statistical  bureau,  monthly 
reports  of  in-  and  out-migrants,  and,  once  a  year,  a 
report  of  persons  transferred  to  or  from  the  book 
of  the  nonexistent. 

l(t.  To    tlie   (Jovernment  offices,    once   a    year,    lists 

of    Swedish   citizens   who  have   attained   the   age   of 

23  years  during  the  year  (the  age  of  eligibility  for 
voting). 

The  functioning  of  the  registration  bureau 
as  a  demographic  clearing  house  is  facilitated 
by  a  triple-plate  addressograph  system,  which 
will  soon  be  in  full  swing.  Eaclt  resident  will 
then  have  an  addressograph  card  with  three 
plates:  on  the  main  plate  are  included  \\n- 
changing  factors  (birth  date,  birth  place,  etc.) 
and  infrequently  changing  factors  (name,  civil 
status,  etc.) ;  on  the  other  two  smaller  plates 
more  frequently  changing  factors,  address  on 
the  one,  and  place  of  emploj'ment  on  the  other. 
Any  one  of  the  three  plates  may  be  readily  re- 
moved and  a  new  one  substituted  when  a 
change  occurs.  These  plates  are  tabbed  for 
identification  of  various  classes  of  jiersons 
(children  of  school  age,  persons  eligible  for 
old-age  pension,  persons  subject  to  military 
service,  etc.)  and  the  required  lists  can  he  pre- 
pared quickly  and  efficiently  by  this  system. 
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Birth   Date 
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Population  Accounting  in  Belgium 

The  Belgian  system  of  population  account- 
ing is  similar  to  the  "old  system"'  in  the  Neth- 
erlands in  respect  to  civil  registration,  contin- 
uous reports  from  the  registrar  of  births, 
deatlis  and  marriages,  and  the  general  form  of 
the  population  register.  It  is  similar  t(^  the 
Swedish  system  in  that  a  series  of  special  books 
relating  to  migrants  are  kept  alongside  the  main 
register.  As  in  both  Holland  and  Sweden,  the 
community  is  the  unit  of  registration,  the  re- 
sponsibility for  registration  is  placed  upon  the 
population,  moving  certificates  are  sent  from 
the  community  of  last  residence  to  the  com- 
munity of  intended  residence,  and  all  demo- 
graphic events  are  recorded  as  they  occur. 

Features  jieculiar  to  the  Belgian  system  are: 
(1)  The  requirement,  in  the  case  of  multiple 
residence,  of  registration  in  every  comniunity 
where  residence  is  maintained.  For  statistical 
purposes,  a  principal  residence  must,  however, 
be  determined.  Hence  an  elaborate  series  of 
definitions  have  been  derived  to  differentiate 
between  "principal  residence",  "secondary  res- 
idence", and  "legal  domicile."  (2)  The  require- 
ment that  every  person  aged  15  years  or  over 
carry  in  his  jiossession  a  sort  of  internal  pass- 
2)ort  (the  so-called  identification  card). 

These  two  features  make  the  Belgian  system 
somewhat  more  complicated  administratively 
than  either  the  Dutcli  or  the  Swedish.  For 
this  reason,  as  well  as  tlie  fact  that  this  system 
has  been  described  in  great  detail  by  both 
Piron  and  Lesoir,  no  description  of  the'details 
of  registration  will  be  given  here.  To  indi- 
cate the  features  of  similarity  of  the  principal 
population  register  with  those  of  tlie  other 
systems,  plate  VIII  is  presented,  with  explana- 
tory notes.  This  shows  the  form  of  tlie  popu- 
lation register  currently  used.  This  register  is 
arranged  in  terms  of  households  by  address  in 
the  connnunity.  One  page  is  used  for  every 
household,  except  that  several  may  be  entered 
on  the  same  page  in  the  case  of  a  house  con- 
taining many  small  households.  This  register 
is  kept  in  boiuid  volumes.  For  every  house- 
hold, the  following  order  of  inscription  is  pre- 
served :  first  the  head  of  the  family,  then  his 
wife,  then  the  children  in  order  of  age,  then 
the  parents  or  other  related  or  unrelated  per- 
sons who  are  habitually  a  part  of  the  house- 
hold. If  a  member  of  "the  household  marries, 
but  does  not  leave  the  household^  the  spouses 
are  entered  after  the  other  family  members, 
after  the  former  member  has  been  stricken 
from  the  line  where  his  name  was  previously 
written.  If  the  married  couple  forms  a  new 
household,  the  spouses  are  inscribed  on  a  new 
page.  At  the  top  of  each  page  is  a  reference 
to  the  preceding  and  following  register  where 
each  family  is  recorded. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  page  are  two  sections. 
In  the  first  are  indicated  all  movements  of  the 
household  or  any  of  its  members  within  the 


community,  including  tlie  new  address  and  the 
date  of  the  move. 

The  second  section  indicates,  in  order,  all  the 
heads  of  families  or  nonfamily  persons  who 
have  successively  inhabited  the  dwelling  on 
this  page,  with  the  name,  first  address  in  com- 
munity, date  of  entering  this  address,  date  of 
leaving  it,  number  of  persons  concerned  in 
the  move. 

In  addition  to  this  principal  register  each 
community  keeps  a  register  of  in-migrants  and 
immigrants,  a  register  of  out-migrants  and 
emigrants  and  an  alphabetical  index. 

Summary 

Essentially  similar  systems  of  population  ac- 
counting are  at  present  in  o^jeration  in  Bel- 
gium, Sweden,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
Netherlands.  These  systems  have  the  follow- 
ing common  features: 

1.  Each  country  utilizes  the  smallest  local 
governmental  unit  (the  parish  or  community) 
as  the  basis  of  pojaulation  registration. 

2.  The  following  data  affecting  the  residents 
of  each  unit  are  recorded  contimiouxly  (at  the 
time  of  occuri'ence  or  shortly  thereafter)  : 

Birth  (in  the  community  or  to  a  woman 

registered  in  the  community). 
Out-migration    (to    another  community 

in  the  same  country). 
Immigration  (from  a  foreign  country). 
Marriage. 

Dissolution  of  marriage. 
Out-migi-ation    (to  another  community 

in  the  same  country). 
Emigi-ation  (to  a  foreign  country). 
Death  (in  the  community  or  of  a  person 

registered  in  the  coummnity). 

3.  Although  registration  is  in  terms  of  indi- 
viduals, the  data  are  entered  in  terms  of  family 
or  household  groupings  by  address  in  the  com- 
munity, and  the  relationship  of  the  individual 
to  a  family  head  is  indicated. 

4.  Upon  out-migration  a  transcript  of  the 
individual's  demographic  history  and  status  is 
sent  to  the  community  of  destination. 

5.  In  the  case  of  a  birth  or  a  death  occurring 
in  a  comniunity  to  a  resident  of  another  com- 
munity, a  record  of  this  occurrence  is  sent  to 
the  community  of  residence. 

6.  So  far  as  internal  migrants  are  concerned, 
these  are  "closed"  systems:  An  out-migi-ation 
is  not  considered  to  have  occurred  until  the 
fact  of  in-migration  into  another  community 
has  been  attested.  For  each  country  as  a  whole 
the  sum  of  in-migrants  during  any  period 
should  equal  the  sum  of  out-migrants. 

7.  Tliese  registers  represent  the  actual  resi- 
dent population  of  each  community  at  any 
point  of  time.  Residence  is  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  sjiecific  rules. 

Persons  having  no  fixed  residence  (vaga- 
bonds, gypsies,  etc.)  are  usually  registered  cen- 
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POPULATION     REGISTER    (EXPANDED    FORM)    BELGIUM 
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1                     Family    Noma 
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Changes   of    Residence   within   Community 

No 
1 

Persons  involved 
in  change 

2 

Street  and  No  of 
new  residence 

3 

Vol. 
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i 

Date  of 

change 
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10 
II 
12 
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14 
IS 
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17 
IS 
19 
20 
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PLATE  VIII 

1.  Consecutive  numbers. 

2.  Family  name  and  piven  names;  for  wives  and  widows  also  the 
maiden  name;  if  se.x  is  not  obvious  from  name,  annotation  of  .sex. 

Place  anrl  date  of  birtli. 

3.  Uelationsliipto  head  of  family  or  position  in  household;  not  thelepal 
status  but  the  commonly  U'^ed  terms,  son,  daiiphter,  uncle,  etc.  If  a 
man  is  cohabiting  with  a  widow  or  with  an  unmarried  woman,  there  is 
a.ssumed  to  be  no  relationship,  and  this  column  is  left  blank:  if  such  a 
woman  has  children  by  li  previous  niarriape,  the  relalii)n  of  children  to 
her  is  indicated,  and  she  is  placed  as  head  of  family,  as  is  the  case  of  an 
unmarried  woman  wilh  unrecoKnizcd  illceitimate  chihlren.  The  posi- 
tion in  the  hou^eliold  of  persons  not  related  by  blood  or  marriage  to  tho 
head  is  noted,  e.  g.,  stcretary,  governess. 


4.  Civil  status:  Left  blank  for  the  unmarried.  All  changes  noted 
which  alTect  civil  status,  i.  e,.  marriage,  rlivorce,  death  of  S|x>use,  remar- 
riage, legitimization,  recognilinn  (of  illegiliiiiates)  or  adoption.  In  case 
of  married,  divorce<l,  and  widowed,  name  vi  spouse. 

Parentage:  Not  obligatory,  but  considered  desirable  to  note. 
,■).  Nationality:  Also  changes  noted  which  allect  nationality,  as  mar- 
riage, naturalization,  etc. 

ft.  Occupation  and  status  in  occupation;  noted  for  all  heads  of  liouse- 
hold  and  all  persons  having  a  personal  income.    Nolc  changes.    Persons 
ileiiendent  on  the  heiid  are  considered  without  occupation   (column  is 
left  blan!;).    Persons  on  relief  are  noted  us  "indigents." 
7.  Legal  domicile;  name  of  guardian. 
Secondary  residence. 
Principal  residence. 


titillv.    The  unregisteivtl  poinilatioii  is  consid- 
ered to  have  no  statistical  existence. 

8.  Tiic  rcs|ionsil)ility  for  iv<ristration  is 
placed,  ill  tlu-  case  of  mifrration,  upon  the  i)opu- 
lation  it.self.  On  the  liasis  of  such  rejiist ration 
social  lienefits  :iiid  duties  are  deteiiuiiied.  The 
respoiisihility  for  keepiiijz  the  poimltition  reg- 
isters is  placed  ujion  local  ^overiiinent  func- 
tionaries (in  Sweden,  however,  u[)oii  the  pas- 
tors of  the  State  Church). 

The  responsibility  for  completinji  the  regis- 
ters is  placed  upon  various  iiuthorities  (regis- 
trars of  vital  statistics,  institutions,  doctors, 
midwives,  etc.).  The  final  control  of  the  reg- 
istei"s  and  the  final  interpretation  of  the  rules 
of  registration  is  placed  upon  some  central 
government  department.  Inspection  is  carried 
out  by  the  representatives  of  this  department 
at  regular  intervals. 


This  migiit  be  described  as  the  standard 
system  of  po|)iilation  registration.  The  new 
system  in  tiie  Netlieilaiids,  wliile  buiU  upon 
and  following  most  of  the  traditions  of  the 
standard  system,  makes  a  radical  and  impor- 
tant innovation:  the  continuity  of  demographic 
exjjerience  is  i)reserved  for  every  individual  by 
the  simi)le  device  of  starting  a  registi-ation 
card  at  birth  or  iinmigration  and  letting  this 
card  follow  him  through  all  his  migrations 
within  the  country  until  he  dies  or  emigrates. 
At  tlie  same  time,  a  record  of  shifting  family 
groupings  is  obtained  by  recording  relevant 
data  ai)out  other  family  members  on  the  card 
of  eacli  person  who  is  at  any  time  a  family 
head.  The  ^^'onnnunity  entity  is  preserved  by 
a  series  of  archives  in  which  the  history  of  all 
persons  at  any  time  resident  in  a  given  com- 
munity is  recorded  up  to  the  time  of  migration 
from  the  comnumitv  or  death.     The  regional 
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Successive        Intiobitonts      of      ttiis      Dwelling 

No. 
1 

Name   of  Family 
Head  or  persons 
ctianging  residence 
2 
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8.  Tilentification  card:  Number  of  card,  date  of  issue;  annotations 
regarding  renewal. 

9.  Keferenee  to  register  of  foreigners. 

10.  Status  regarding  compulsory  military  service. 

Reference  to  criminal  sentences  {page  in  register  where  details  are 
recorded).    Old-age  pension,  war  pension. 
11-13.  Preceding  residence:  Name  of  comnumity  where  person  was 
registered  as  having  habitual  residence  before  migration. 

14-16.  Date  of  declaration  of  departure  from  previous  community;  for 
persons  born  in  community,  word  "born"  is  written  here  (i.e.  for  jjcrsons 
who  tiave  not  migrated). 

Date  of  inscription;  i.  e.,  date  moving  certificate  was  delivered  upon 
declaration  of  arrival. 
17-19.  Subsequent  residence;  name  of  community  to  which  habitual 


residence  is  transferred  upon  out-migration.    For  persons  removed  from 
register  upon  death,  word  "deceased"  is  written  here. 

20.  Date  of  declaration  of  out-migration. 

21.  Date  of  death  or 

Date  of  removal  from  register,  i.  e.,  date  on  receipt  of  inscription  in 
new  community. 

22.  Date  of  removal  by  official  act  ion,  with  annotation  of  decision  thereto. 

23.  Reference  to  preceding  and  following  page  in  same  register  where 
person  has  been  or  is  later  inscribed. 

24.  Remarks.  Following  facts  must  be  noted:  Return  of  a  family 
previously  migrating  from  community;  change  of  name:  conferring  title 
of  nobility;  suspension  of  electoral  rights;  name  of  institution  in  cases  of 
persons  confined  for  various  reasons:  etc.  Following  facts  may  be  noted: 
Education,  defects,  details  regarding  State  i)ensioners,  etc. 


demography  within  a  community  is  enlight- 
ened by  a  record  of  the  persons  and  families 
living  successively  in  the  same  dwelling.  This 
sj'stem  represents  the  most  important  demo- 
graphic invention  of  our  times  by  making  pos- 
sible an  authenticated  life  history  of  every 
individual,  by  caj)turing  the  elements  of  that 
shifting  and  unstable  unit,  the  family,  and  by 
throwing  the  demographic  factor  into  constant 
relationship  with  community  and  regional 
structui-e. 

The  Utility  of  the  Continuous  Register 
System  of  Population  Accounting 

The  practical  utility  of  population  registers 
has  been  implied  in  the  preceding  section;  the 
individual  establishes  his  rights  and  claims  on 
the  basis  of  an  authenticated  record;  planning 
by  the  government  and  by  private  enterprises 


is  made  possible  with  heightened  efficiency 
when  an  accurate  record  of  the  status  and 
changes  in  the  population  is  at  hand;  admin- 
istration (of  school  regulations,  social  insur- 
ance, etc.)  is  facilitated  by  current  i-eports  of 
relevant  changes  in  the  composition  and  char- 
acteristics of  the  population. 

The  research  needs  that  might  be  met  by  the 
development  of  such  a  system  in  the  United 
States  may  be  suimnarized  briefly  as  follows : 

1.  The  determination  of  mere  numliers  of  people, 
regionally,  at  shorter  intervals  than  a  tlecenniiim. 
This  is  a  necessary  basis  for  eompnting  all  the  crude 
rates  (liirth  rates,  death  rates,  nneinploynient  rates, 
relief  rate.s,  etc.)  which  are  needed  to  throw  light 
oil  population  trends. 

2.  The  determination  of  the  varying  composition 
and  characteristics  of  the  population,  liliewise  region- 
ally, and  likewise  at  shorter  intervals  than  a  deceu- 
niuin.  This  is  particularly  important  if  interrela- 
tionships in  the  factors  producing  population  change 
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are  to  lip  evaluated  with  a  view  to  prediction  of  future 
trends. 

3.  A  more  iirccisp  <l<"toiiiiiii;iliiiii  of  the  role  of 
internal  iiiiKr:ilii>iis  in  iiiniliKiii^'  |io|iulatii>n  eliaiiRc 
and  an  evaluation  of  their  Mnial  effects.  At  present, 
in  Anu'ri<a,  tliis  |irohUMu  can  he  apiiroached  only 
inferentially  in  terin.-i  of  the  end  result  of  sueh  mi- 
grations (e.  jr.,  hy  a  eoniparative  analysis  of  slate  of 
birth  and  stale  of  residence,  or  hy  an  analysis  of  the 
regional  migration  halance  between  two  censuses), 
or  hy  a  few  isolated  |>riinary  investigations  (e.  g., 
those  of  the  Deparlnicnl  of  Agri<  iillurc,  the  Works 
Progress  Administration,  the  .Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations,  etc.).  ll  is  recognized  that  we  have  no  ade- 
quate information  as  to  the  extent  and  direction  of 
the  streams  of  migration,  the  demograpliic,  social  and 
econoniie  differentials  of  the  migrant.s,  or  the  degree 
of  suece.ss  or  f:iilure  in  their  assimilation  to  a  new 
environment. 

4.  A  more  adequate  approach  to  the  analysi.s  of  dif- 
ferential fertility  and  mortality,  depending  partly  on 
the  devclopuK'nt  of  lh(>  three  preceding  [Hiinls,  i)artly 
on  the  allocalion  of  these  factors  to  the  actual  region 
of  residence,  and  partly  on  the  preservation  of  the 
eontinuily  of  individual  exiierience. 

5.  A  hetter  basis  for  estimating  the  reliability  of 
our  main  sources  of  population  data,  particularly  the 
censu.s,  for  it  is  admitted  that,  at  present,  the  use  of 
many  of  these  data  for  scientific  studies  is  vitiated  by 
the  necessit.v  of  making  guesses  and  crude  estimates 
of  the  degree  of  error  involved  in  the  primary  data. 

6.  A  heller  basis  for  sampling  i)roce(lures.  wliicli  are 
recognized  as  the  most  efficient  and  satisfactory  niean.s 
of  throwing  light  on  problems  of  immediate  impor- 
tance, and  of  estimating  comi)licated  Interrelation- 
ships. 

The  direction  of  the  application  of  the  con- 
tinuous re^rister  system  of  pojiulation  account- 
in<r  may  be  indicated  for  cacli  of  these  six 
points : 

1.  Since  the  registers  are  continuous,  the  determina- 
tion of  numbers  hy  regions  at  short  intervals  can  be 
readily  made.  Given  a  population  base  as  of  any 
point  of  time,  either  by  ciimi)lele  enumeration  or  hy 
drawing  a  balance  from  preexisting  registers,  the  pop 
ulation  at  .-iny  desired  point  can  be  derived  hy  the 
simple  a<l<litioii  of  birllis.  iu-niigrants  and  immigrants 
to  this  base  and  the  sulXractimi  of  dealhs.  oul-mi- 
grant.s,  and  emigrauls  for  the  approiiriale  lime  pei-iod. 

2.  A  siinil.ir  tabnl.-ition  of  llie  ch;iracleristics  of  jier- 
sons  born,  dying,  and  migrating  (e.  g.,  their  age,  sex. 
civil  .status)  can  be  applied  by  addition  and  sub- 
traction to  the  basic  comiiosition  data  to  derive  any 
required  trends  in  these  factors. 

3.  Since  all  changes  of  residence  are  nn'orded  at 
the  lime  they  occur,  the  trends  of  migration  can  be 
easily  studied  by  a  very  simple  tabulation  of  the 
mimber  of  such  changes.  The  registration  data  lend 
themselves  to  an  analysis  of  the  direction  and  dis- 
tance of  migration,  the  economic  type  of  migrations 
(farm  to  city,  farm  to  farm,  city  to  farm)  and  to 
the  characteristics  of  the  migrants  (age.  sex.  family 
status,  etc.),  without  the  collection  of  any  additional 
data.  Since  the  same  data  are  colU'cted  both  for  the 
stable  and  the  mobile  iiopniatiou.  migraticju  differen- 
tials can  be  readily  determined.  Since  the  data  on 
liirlhs.  deaths,  and  migrants  are  recorded  in  the  same 
registers  by  family  groui)ings.  a  more  adecpiale  anal- 
ysis of  the  interrelationship  of  these  factors  in  pro- 
ducing  total   poimlalion   change   is   possible. 

4.  The  allocation  of  all  births  and  deaths  to  com- 
munity of  residence  under  both  the  standard  system 
jind  tiie  new  Dutch  system  is  an  invaluable  aid  in 
all  studies  of  vital  prfK-esses.  as  is  the  unquestioned 
reliability  of  the  data  on  age  and  civil  status.  The 
standard  po]iulation  registers,  however,  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  a  direct  api)roach  to  the  i)roblems  of 
differential  fertility,  for  there  is  no  contiinious  rec- 
ord, except  in  the  case  of  the  stable  part  of  the  pop- 
ulation, of  the  number  of  children  ever  born,  but  the 


new  Dutch  system  will  make  possible  accurate  studies 
of  the  fertility  of  marriages  through  the  records  of 
all  the  cliildren  ever  born  to  persons  who  are  heads 
of  families. 

."i.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
ipoliulalion  registers  in  producing  accurate  demo- 
grai)liic  data.  The  ordinar.v  census,  based  on  a  .sched- 
ule or  questionnaire,  has  all  the  uncertainties  and  de- 
f(K-ts  of  testimony  and  varies  in  reliability  with  the 
hone.sty,  inlelligence,  and  knowledge  of  the  iuformaiU. 
To  the  extent  Ih.il  population  registers  are  built  upon 
the  basis  of  atlesled  demograi)hic  facts  at  the  tina-  of 
their  occurrence,  they  minimize,  aiul,  in  some  rcsi)ecls, 
a\oid  entirely  the  chance  of  errors,  ropulation  regis- 
ters are  not,  however,  a  panacea  for  all  statistical 
ills,  nor  can  they,  at  their  best,  entirely  replace  a 
census.  A  census  is  obviously  needed  at  the  point 
at  which  jjopulation  registers  are  set  up  as  a  basis 
from  which  to  proceed.  In  IJelgium.  Holland,  and 
Sweden,  regular  decennial  censuses  are  taken  both  as 
a  safeguaril  against  a  possible  cunnilative  "loss"  of 
poi)ulation  and  to  obtain  data  not  readily  availahh' 
in  the  registers.  In  Belgium  and  Holland,  these  <-en- 
suses  are  by  dire<-t  enumeration:  in  Sweden  (with  the 
excei)lion  of  the  special  census  of  l!K{.")-:i())  these  have 
been  b.v  an  indirect  method,  i.  e.,  a  combination  of 
abstracts  from  the  registers,  checked  against  tax 
assessment  records,  with  additional  information  filled 
in  b.v  the  informants  without  direct  questioning.  The 
general  iirocedure  in  all  these  countries  involves  a 
cross-checking  of  the  ci'usus  by  the  registers,  and  the 
completion  and  revision  of  the  registers  on  the  basis 
of  the  census  returns.  Tlie  technique  varies  some- 
what in  each  <-ounlry  but  is,  in  general  terms,  as 
follows:  A  canvass  is  made,  in  terms  of  addresses, 
to  determine  the  fai'tual  poi)ulation.  The  schedules 
of  the  factual  population  are  compared  with  the  regis- 
ters which  comprise  the  legal  ("habitual"  or  "resident" 
population)  and  necessary  revisions  are  made,  i.  e., 
excluding  from  the  resident  population  persons  whose 
residenti.al  status  has  actually  changed  or  wlio.so 
wberea bonis  are  definitely  unknown,  and  adding  those 
who  are  actually  residents  but  who  have,  for  various 
reas(Mis,  not  previously  been  entered  in  the  registers. 
In  checking  errors,  the  n'gislers  are  taken  as  the 
standard  in  cases  of  disagreements  on  demographic 
facts,  but  on  points  where  the  registers  are  known  to 
be  of  questionable  accuracy  (e.  g.,  in  regard  to  occu- 
I)ation.  which  is  usually  entered  in  the  registers  <inly 
at  the  time  of  in-migration  and  which  may  have 
changed)  the  inform.int  or  some  other  source  (e.  g., 
the  employer)  is  taken  as  the  sland.ird.  Data  relat- 
ing to  the  Continuity  of  individual  ex]ierience  (e.  g., 
the  lunuber  of  chililren  ever  born)  must  usually  he 
accepted  from  the  inforniani,  for  the  standard  regis- 
ters are  not  comiilele  in  this  respect  excejit  for  iier- 
sons  who  have  never  migrated. 

On  the  basis  of  the  officially  jjublished  statistics, 
the  registers  in  Holland  and  Sweden  seem  to  have 
attained  a  nmiarkable  degree  of  accounting  efficiency. 
One  criterion  of  this  efficiency  can  be  taken  as  the 
jiroiHirtions  of  i>ersons  lost  to  the  registers,  i.  e.,  those 
removed  b.v  official  acti(m  (in  Sweden,  tliose  trans- 
ferred to  the  book  of  the  nonexistent)  compared 
with  the  proportion  reentered  in  the  registers  after 
being  lost.  The  nngration  data  for  Holland  and 
Sweden  for  recent  years  are  shown  in  the  following 
table  on  jiage  2!>!V 

If  the  inscriptions  and  removals  b.v  official  action  are 
expressed  as  a  percent  of  the  total  inscriptions  of 
migrants  and  removals  of  ntigraiUs  respectively,  the 
pro])ortions  for  Holland  for  inscriptions  vary  from 
about  0.,'i  to  1  i)ercenl,  for  Sweden  slightly  higher  than 
1  i)ercent.  Removals  vary,  for  Holland,  from  0.5  to 
2..5  percent  (the  latter  for  the  census  year  1930)  ;  for 
Sweden,  from  1  to  l..'}  percent  (the  latter  again  for 
the  census  .year).' 

"The  situation  is  .-ipparpntlv  not  so  favoniblp  in  BplKinm, 
thp  rcniiivnl  b.v  oflicial  action  amounting  in  1S.'!4  (a  non- 
cpnsus  year)  to  .S.5  percent  of  all  removals.  See  Relevf 
officicl  du  chiffrc  dr  la  impulatUm  rlu  Roiiaumc  6  la  date  du 
31  ddccmbre  193.',,  Bruxelles    (1935),  2-3. 
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In-mi- 
granls 

Out-mi- 
grants 

Immi- 
grants ' 

Emi- 
grants ' 

In- 
scribed 

hy 
official 
action 

Re- 
moved 

by 
official 
action 

Holland:" 

1929 

1930 

488,781 
509,  175 
439,  843 
423,  130 
414,877 
431, 187 

4S2,  705 
526.  IM 
477,  388 
481,  479 
463,270 

489,421 

609, 380 
442.  167 
424, 084 
415,  198 
430,  822 

4R0,  206 
523,  674 
475,  470 
478,  938 
460,927 

67,  772 
66,  725 
62,  6.50 
55.  621 
49.629 
43,700 

6, 336 
T,515 
8,390 
8,990 
7,256 

45,831 
48,055 
37.364 
38.  423 
38,780 
41,878 

11.019 
5,682 
2,971 
2,117 
2,417 

6,830 
6,251 
5,319 
4,560 
2,668 
1,830 

9,625 
14,885 

1931 

1932 

2.614 
4.449 

1933 

5,394 

1934 -.,. 

4,430 

From 
hook  of 
nonex- 
istent 

To 
book  of 
nonex- 
istent 

Sweden:' 

1929 - 

1930 

6,729 
7,773 
6,140 
6,504 
6,154 

7.247 
8.081 

1931          

5,865 

1932. _... 

5,349 

1933-         

4,892 

1  Including,  for  Holland,  colonial  migrants. 

!  Statislkk  ran  den  Loop  d(r  Bevolking  van  Nedfrland  orer  hct  jaar  WSi, 
Central  Bureauvoor  de  Statistiek,  's  Gravenhage  (1935),  54-55, 

3  BefoikningsTOTetsen  dr  1933  av  Statistiska  Centralbyran,  Stockholm 
(1936),  41. 

If  this  is  a  valid  index  of  reliahility,  the  regi.sters 
seem  to  function  reinarktilil.v  well  in  lieeping  tracli  of 
population  movements. 

It  will  he  noted  also  that  although  the  in-migrants 
and  out-nilgrants  should  he  exactly  the  same,  there 
are  discrepancies,  hut  that  those,  again,  are  negligible. 

In  Stockholm,  where  the  mohility  is  exceptionally 
high,  the  registration  system  has  reached  such  a  high 
degree  of  efficiency,  due  to  the  constant  checking  of 
the  registers  from  other  sources,  that  for  every  year 
since  1928  (including  the  census  year)  there  have  been 
more  people  "found"  (from  the  cumulative  losses  of 
past  years)  than  "lost."'    The  data  are  as  follows: ' 


Entered  in 

book  of 
non-exist- 
ent "lost" 

Removed 
from  book 
of  non- 
existent 
"found" 

1028 .      ..    

1929.-. 

2.478 
2,632 
1,972 
1.877 
1.549 
1.478 
1.182 
1.034 

2,654 
2,639 

1930- 

2  824 

1931 _ ..- 

2.250 

1932--  

2  142 

1933 

1  776 

1934 ;    

1.478 

1935 

1  284 

This  is  impressive  evidence  of  the  workability  of 
registration  in  a  relatively  large  and  complicated 
city. 

6.  Population  registers  afford  an  excellent  basis  for 
sampling,  for,  if  they  are  kept  i)roperly.  they  repre- 
sent the  statistical  univer.se  and  a  .sample  can  be 
drawn  fpiickly  and  etBciently,  Thus,  analyses  of 
particular  problems  which  can  be  solved  only  by  the 
collection  of  new  data  are  possible,  and  questioning 
on  points  included  in  the  registers  is  avoided.  The 
recent  Swedish  census  of  1935-.36  is  a  case  in  point. 
A  population  commission  appointed  by  the  Rik.sdag 
needed  information  as  the  basis  of  developing  a 
rational  population  policy.  Their  general  problem 
was  to  combine  demographic  with  social  and  eco- 
nomic factors  to  indicate  the  environmental  situa- 
tions which  might  be  operating  on  the  people's  will 
and  capacity  to  marry  and  bear  children.  The  data 
that  could  be  derived  from  the  population  registers 
alone  were  not  relevant  to  the  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem, and  a  rather  complicated  .schedule  was  neces- 
sary. By  an  ingenious  combination  of  an  indirect 
census,  based  on  the  registers  and  covering  the  statis- 


tical universe,  and  a  sample  drawn  from  the  schedules 
of  this  indirect  cen.sus,  data  bearing  directl.v  on  the 
problem  were  obtained.  The  technitiue  used  in  this 
census  illustrates  very  well  the  possibilities  of  sam- 
pling on  the  basis  of  population  registers  and  should 
be  capalile  of  application  to  many  other  problems. 
It  is,  therefore,  of  some  interest  to  quote  the  following 
description  of  its  method  of  operation. 

"The  indirect  census  of  193.5-36  represented  a  com- 
plete enumeration  of  the  population,  and  was  directed 
toward  two  ends,  (1)  the  determination  of  the  age 
distrilmtion  by  sex  and  civil  status  for  each  com- 
munity .ind  (2)  through  tlie  identification  of  all  the 
population  in  terms  of  name  and  residence  to  serve 
:is  a  basis  from  which  samples  could  be  drawn  for 
the  direct  census.  The  chief  reasmis  for  sampling 
rather  than  complete  enumeration  in  the  direct  cen- 
sus were  practical  considerations,  the  necessity  of 
getting  the  data  as  quickly  and  cheaply  as  possible, 
and  the  necessity  of  u-sing  only  qualified  enumerators 
because  of  the  complexity  of  the  questions. 

"The  indirect  census  was  merely  a  simplified  form 
of  the  usual  decennial  census  and  the  procedure  was 
the  same  as  that  used  since  1-S60.  This  census  is  a 
balance  sheet  drawn  from  the  population  registers 
by  the  pastors  of  the  Swedish  State  Church,  who  are 
charged  with  the  keeping  of  the  registers.'  It  indi- 
cates the  legal  population  of  each  community  as  of 
December  31,  19.3.5.  A  schedule  was  filled  in  for  every 
household  and  included  the  following  data  for  each 
member  of  the  household:  Name,  family  status  (re- 
lationship to  head  of  household),  sex,  occupation, 
ph.v.sical  defects  (blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  imbecile,  in- 
sane, epileptic),  date  of  birth,  place  of  birth,  civil 
status,  date  of  marriage,  date  of  dissolution  of  mar- 
riage, whether  the  person  was  temporarily  absent 
from  the  community  of  residence,  and  the  address  of 
the  spouse  in  case  of  marriage  separation, 

"After  these  schedules  were  assembled,  samples  were 
drawn  from  them  for  the  direct  enumeration.  For 
the  larger  cities  (popuhition  20.000  or  more)  every 
fifth  household  was  selected  from  the  indirect  sched- 
ules which  were  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they 
had  been  filled  in  from  the  population  registers,  i.  e., 
according  to  addres.ses.  Lots  were  drawn  separately 
for  each  city  to  indicate  which  household  among  the 
first  five  should  be  taken  as  the  first  household  in  the 
stimple,  and  thereafter  etich  fifth  household  was  se- 
lected. Of  the  smaller  towns  and  rural  communities 
(which  mimbered  about  2,.500),  one  in  every  five  com- 
munities was  selected  and  every  household  investi- 
gated. The  sampling  of  rural  communities  was  made 
after  the  communities  liad  first  been  stratified  into 
three  classes  according  to  the  occupational  distribu- 
tion of  the  population  at  the  time  of  the  1930  census: 
Agricultural  communities  in  which  at  least  75  percent 
of  the  poimlatiiin  was  occupied  in  or  dependent  upon 
farming,  rural  mixed  conimuuities  in  which  the  pro- 
IKirtions  engaged  in  farming  were  from  50  to  7.5  per- 
cent, and  rural  industrial  Cdinmunities  in  wliich  the 
l)roportion  enga.ged  in  farming  represented  less  than 
•50  percent.  Within  each  stratum  of  each  county 
(Sweden  is  divided  into  24  counties  or  liiii)  the  com- 
munities were  arranged  in  order  according  to  their 
geographical  ixisilion  in  the  county,  and  every  fifth 
community  in  each  stratum  selected  for  the  sample, 
lots  being  drawn  for  each  group  to  determine  whicli 
community  should  be  the  first  to  be  drawn  within  the 
group.  It  was  recognized  that  it  might  have  been 
theoreticall.v  more  desiralile  to  sample  one  in  every 
five  households  for  all  rural  communities,  but  prac- 
tical considerations  of  time  and  money  dictated  this 
other  plan.  One  of  the  interesting  b,v-products  will 
be  an  empirical  test  of  the  validity  of  this  sampling 
procedure  by  comparing  the  sample  with  the  known 
universe. 

"After  the  sample  for  the  direct  enumeration  had 
been  drawn,  the  details  olitained  through  the  indirect 
census  were  entered  on  the  new  schedules.     Thus  the 


*  Communication    from    Gustav    Kollberg 


'  Civil  registration  exists  only  in  Stockholm. 
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acciiriicy  <>f  the  purely  di-mofiraphic  dat:i  was  insured 
and  dirwt  quostiiming  cm  tliis  point,  I'xwpt  for  pur- 
poses of  idcnlili<:ition.  was  avoided.  The  only  exeep- 
tion  to  this  rule  was  in  regard  to  oeeupntion,  on  which 
point  the  jMipulation  registers  are  known  to  he  incom- 
plete and  unreliahle. 

'"The  questions  on  the  direct  schedule  were  organized 
around  three  iiKiin  iK)ints:  economic  status  and  occu- 
pational history,  children  horn  to  siwuses  living  to- 
gether at  the  time  of  the  census,  and  houslug  conUi- 
tons. 

"Tlie  questions  on  economic  status  included:  chief 
occupation,  status  in  o<-cupation,  industry  (and,  in  the 
case  of  employers,  the  numlier  of  p<'rsons  i-mployed), 
whether  llie  (K-cnjialion  was  carried  on  in  or  awa.v 
from  home,  suhsidiary  ocupatimis  (in  the  casi'  of 
married  w<imen,  whc^ther  they  aited  as  assistants  to 
their  husbands).  (Hcupation  and  oicupational  status 
In  1930.  In  addition,  there  were  extra  (pieslions  for 
special  clas.ses  of  perscms :  for  spouses  living  together 
at  the  time  of  the  census,  occupation  and  status  In 
oocujiation  at  the  time  of  or  shortly  before  marriage: 
for  all  iiersons  ovi'r  1.5  years  of  age.  education  and 
vcK'ational  Iniiiuiig:  for  all  persons  aged  UMJO  years, 
o<-cupational  disability  (wbole  or  partial),  whether 
uneniiilovcd  on  Man  h  -,  llKU'i,  and  total  number  of 
weeks  uneni])luyed  during  l'.)3.">;  for  all  women  whose 
present  marriages  were  contracted  after  190II  and  who 
were  living  with  their  husbands  at  tlu-  time  of  the 
census,  whether  the.v  gave  up  their  jobs  upon  marry- 
ing, whether  the.v  migrated  in  connection  with  mar 
riage.  and  the  details  of  their  occupational  history 
since  marriage. 

"The  (luestions  relating  to  the  number  of  cbildreu 
ever  born  were  limited  to  married  spouses  living  to- 
gether at  the  time  of  the  census.  Demograiiliic  details 
were  entered  for  children  who  bad  died  or  left  home. 
Children  of  the  husband  aiul  wife  (in  common)  born 
before  marriage  were  entered  on  the  schedule  as  well 
as  those  horn  during  marriage. 

"The  questions  relating  to  housing  conditions  in- 
cluded: the  number  of  "re.U"  living  rooms  (defined  as 
of  a  minimum  size,  with  windows  or  vent  ilal  ion.  a  door 
that  can  be  closed,  and  some  sort  of  healing);  the 
ninnber  of  '■oilier"   living   rooms:   the   iiaturi'   of  the 

kitchen;    the   existence    of   bath    i ni.    shower    room. 

hall,  vestibule;  the  number  of  lodgers  and  I  he  (piarlers 
occupied  by  them;  the  existence  of  a  kitchen  gardi'n. 
"The  direct  census  was  taken  in  the  cities  from 
March  Ki  to  March  31  :  in  rural  comnumities  from 
March  G  to  March  1.".,  ia3(!.  Before  the  enumeration 
began,  duplicale  s<he<lules  were  sent  out  to  every 
household  included  in  the  sample.  At  the  same  time, 
nation-wide  jiropaganda  was  carried  on.  and  two  r.idio 
talks  were  held,  one  indicating  the  i)nr|)ose  of  the  cen- 
sus, the  other  explaining  i.i  detail  what  the  .separate 
questions  meant.     Thus,  by  the  time  the  enumerators 


arrived,  many  of  the  duplicate  schedules  had  already 
been  completely  lilli'd  in.  and  the  enumerator's  func- 
tion was  in  these  ca.ses  limited  to  checkiug  up  on  the 
nxu'e  difficult   points. 

"Data  on  income  and  property  for  the  year  19:i5  were 
entered  ilire<tly  on  the  schedules  by  the  county  tax 
authorities. 

"Taken  as  a  whole,  this  census  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  exix-riments  in  the  collection  of  nwss  sta- 
tistics that  has  ever  been  carried  out.  It  was  moti- 
vated by  tlie  need  for  inftu'inalion  bearing  on  an  im- 
IKU'tant  social  problem,  the  (piestions  were  (U'ganized 
around  this  i>roblem,  and  all  availabli>  resources  were 
used  to  get  tlie  desired  information  quickl.v.  efficiently, 
and  reliably.  The  usually  Iroublesomc  data  on  age, 
civil  status,  etc.,  were  taken  from  the  parish  registers, 
the  accnrac.v  of  which  is  niiiiueslioiu'd  on  purely  demo- 
graphic lines:  the  develoiimelital  data,  relating  to  oc- 
cupational history  and  the  number  of  children  ever 
born  were  obtained  fnau  the  oiil.v  possible  source,  the 
people  them.selves,  and  they  were  prepared  in  advance 
for  the  questions  that  would  be  asked;  the  housing 
data  were  checked  by  the  ob.serving  enumerators,  and 
the  ii'.come  tax  data  were  entered  from  the  official 
tax  records.  The  combination  of  the  dire<-t  and  indi- 
rect methods  of  enumeration  should,  to  som(>  extent. 
act  as  a  check  on  both.  The  combination  of  a  sam- 
pling procedure  with  a  complete  enumeralion  will 
nmke  possible  a  test  of  the  representative  nature  of 
the  sample  and  has  a  theoretical  interest  as  well  a.-s 
a  practical  utility  as  a  guide  to  the  type  of  infer- 
ence that  can  be  drawn  from  the  sample."  '" 

It  is  clpur  tliat  tlie  continuous  register  sys- 
tem of  population  accounting  would  go  far  to- 
ward solving  the  many  diffioulties  in  the  way 
of  ohiaiiiiiig  reliable  ])opulation  data  in  the 
United  States  and  would  give  an  im])etus  to 
a  more  .scientific  approach  in  this  field.  It 
can  he  justified  holli  from  the  adiuinistfutive 
and  the  research  point  of  view.  With  the  ap- 
jilication  of  the  American  talent  for  organiza- 
tion and  of  the  currently  used  mechanical  tech- 
niques of  tahtdation  to  the  long  and  successftil 
experience  of  these  Eiiro])ean  counlries,  neither 
the  i)ractical  difTiculties  nor  the  cost  should  be 
great,  aud  the  iuitiation  of  such  a  system  at  the 
])resent  time  would  re|ireseiit  an  iiivestiuenl, 
dividends  on  which  would  {|uickly  repay  the 
cost  of  installation  and  upkeep. 

'"Thomas.  Dorothy  Swaine.  The  Swedish  Census  of  103.">- 
:!6.  Joiirnul  of  tlve  Amrrican  Statistical  Asaociatiun,  31  : 
542— ri4-t    (September  l'.);)U).      Hy  periuission. 
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